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In  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  rate  was  3.07  per  cent ;  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  3  12; 
Louisville,  Ky.,  3.21  ;  Washington,  D.  C.,  4.86;  Montreal  3. 72;  Berlin 
2.90;  Dublin  2.91,  and  St.  Petersburg  5. 14 

The  constant  sea-breezes  carry  away  the  miasmas  which  would  other¬ 
wise  accumulate  in  the  low  coast  lands,  and  prevent  malaria  from  be¬ 
coming  a  serious  question,  while  it  entirely  disappears  on  reaching 
the  higher  levels. 

Even  located  as  it  is,  between  8°  and  10°  16^  north  of  the  equator, 
no  extremes  of  heat  are  experienced.  On  the  coast  and  about 
1600  feet  altitude  the  temperature  varies  from  72"  to  82°  F.  ;  while  at  an 
altitude  of  but  40  feet  more  it  is  over  2°  cooler  and  at  2,625  feet 
the  mean  temperature  is  11°  less.  At  3.937  feet  it  varies  from  57°  to 
60°,  at  5,905  feet  from  51.80°  to  54.40°  and  at  9,186  feet  from  44  60° 
to  48.20.  Indeed,  San  Jose,  the  capital,  at  an  altitude  of  3,868  feet  en¬ 
joys  an  ideal  climate,  and  it  may  be  added — for  the  benefit  of  those 
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under  the  impression  that  Costa  Rica  is  devoid  of  civilization  and  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences — fine  public  buildings,  parks,  electric  lights  and  street 
cars,  and  (under  government  ownership)  cheap  telephone,  telegraph 
and  railroad  service. 

But  it  is  the  at  present  dormant  mineral  wealth,  the  inexhaustible 
richness  of  a  soil  where  the  sun  ever  smiles  and  droughts  are  unknown, 
its  natural  forests  of  rare  cabinet  and  dye  woods  and  its  great  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  culture  of  rubber,  cocoa,  coffee,  bananas,  and  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  prodircts  that 
will  attract  capital  and  settlers  upon  the  opening  of  transportation 
facilities.  Little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  natural  wealth  by  the 
peace  loving,  easy-going  natives.  The  government,  however,  offers 
great  encouragement  to  the  right  kind  of  immigration  and  with  the 
introduction  of  Yankee  enterprise  and  thrift  Costa  Rica  will  develop 
remarkable  progress  and  wealth.  f.  p. 
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Our  Smallest  Friends,  The 
Hummers. 


BY  ELIZABETH  AND  JOSEPH  GRINNELL, 

have  found  a  good  deal  of  entertainment 
when  Mrs.  Anna  Hummer  nests  low.  It 
is  emphatically  “Mrs.  Hummer,”  for  her 
brilliant  lord  is  oft  to  the  arroyos  or  blos¬ 
soming  fields  as  soon  as  the  real  cares  of  a 
family  are  upon  him.  Thus  is  the  little 
wife  left  to  the  building  of  the  fragile  nest, 
the  provisioning  of  the  larder,  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  posterity.  She  is  capable,  and  spends  no  time,  that  we 
have  observed,  in  repining  at  her  limited  sphere.  Ever  faithful, 
fearless,  untiring,  she  meets  the  demands  of  her  annual  twins, 
even  nesting  twice,  if  there  be  time,  before  the  summer  mid¬ 
heat.  She  begins  about  Christmas,  and  we  have  seen  her  in¬ 
cubating  as  late  as  June.  Once  she  was  caught  repairing  an 
old  nest  in  August,  but  she  gave  it  up  in  a  few  days.  We 
have  protected  this  tiny  bird  in  many  a  rain  when,  to  our  im¬ 
agination,  she  and  her  young  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
drowning.  She  accepts  our  intervention  in  the  matter  of  para¬ 
sols  and  gingham  aprons  and  things,  for  cover,  with  a  trustful 
look,  and  takes  no  exceptions.  She  is  the  most  fearless  of  all 
our  birds,  and  we  have  tamed  her  at  nesting  time  into  com¬ 
plete  trust.  One  hardly  dares  to  close  one’s  fingers  over  the 
frail  being,  lest  in  spite  of  tenderness  of  touch  she  be  crushed. 
We  have  photographed  her  and  her  young  in  every  desired  at¬ 
titude  :  on  the  wing,  in  the  act  of  feeding,  or  poised  above  the 
nest. 

It  takes  about  two  weeks  so  to  tame  any  of  the  birds  that  we 
can  handle  them  at  will,  but  when  accomplished  it  gives  one  a 
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thrill  of  delight  unequaled  by  any  other  victory.  The  me¬ 
chanical  work  is  done  of  course  by  a  professional,  after  we 
have  finished  the  preliminary  taming  and  coaxing.  Some  of 
the  accompanying  photographs  were  published  in  the  Wide 
World  Magazine,  London.  With  the  British  love  of  claiming 
everything  it  sees,  that  magazine  announced  that  the  photos, 
were  taken  in  the  “  Island  of  Dominica,”  thus  leaving  out  of 
the  question  our  own  Southern  California,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  not  under  the  English  crown.  We  could  afford  the  slight. 

A  summer  resident  of  our  lowlands,  and  reaching  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  is  the  Black-chinned  humming  bird. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  the  foothills,  where  it  nests  after  the 
middle  of  May.  These  birds  are  more  abundant  after  a  wet 
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winter,  choosing  to  breed  near  streams.  They  retreat  as  the 
flowers  grow  dry,  and  may  be  found  later  at  high  altitudes. 
The  Black-chinned  hummer  is  colored  a  brilliant  metallic  of 
amethyst  violet,  changing  to  blue  and  green.  In  this  species 
the  female  also  wears  a  throat  patch  of  spotted  metallic,  but  is 
modest  of  coloring. 

We  have  also  the  Costa’s  hummer,  occurring  as  early  as 
April,  and  nesting  in  barren  washes  far  from  water — differing 
in  this  from  the  former.  The  head  of  this  bird  is  a  purplish 
red  with  violet  reflections.  Lower  parts  grayish.  Female 
plain,  with  some  metallic  spots  on  throat. 

The  Rufous  hummer  loves  our  orange  groves  during  its 
spring  migrations,  where  it  may  be  seen  among  the  blossoms 
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and  almost  taken  from  the  thickest  clusters  with  the  hand,  if 
one  takes  the  trouble'to  wait  stock-still.  It  is  not  known  to 
breed  farther  south  than  the  higher  mountains.  The  Rufous 
hummer  is  a  golden  green  above,  having  a  reddish  gloss  in 
some  lights.  The  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  are  of  dull 
rufous  or  pale  cinnamon.  The  wings  are  blackish,  with  a 
violet  luster.  A  lustrous  bird  indeed,  and  well  might  it  be 
coveted  by  the  lover  of  precious  stones.  It  is  an  animated 
diamond  impossible  of  reproduction  in  carbon. 

Less  glorious  of  tints,  but  very  beautiful,  is  the  Anna’s 
hummer,  first  referred  to,  which  is  common  the  year  round. 
Tike  all  the  hummer  family  this  bird  follows  the  fiowers.  In 
winter  it  is  in  the  orange  groves  ;  late  in  the  fall  it  finds  its 
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sweet  sustenance  in  stubble  patches  where  the  tardy  weed- 
blossoms  hold  out  inducements.  They  may  be  seen  in  pro¬ 
fusion  flitting  among  the  eucalyptus  tops  when  in  flower,  or 
close  to  the  ground  among  the  petunias  or  nasturtions.  They 
do  not  wait  for  a  blossom  to  expand,  for  they  pierce  the  petals 
of  the  buds  at  the  apex  or  puncture  them  at  the  base.  Their 
chief  food  is  nectar,  alternated  with  a  meat  diet  furnished  by 
tiny  spiders  and  flies.  After  a  gentle  rain,  when  swarms  of 
little  flies,  almost  invisible,  dance  above  the  alfalfa,  we  have 
seen  these  birds  eating  them  without  stopping  to  count  their 
victims  or  alighting  for  several  minutes,  taking  them  on  the 
wing  and  not  seeming  to  disconcert  the  cotillion.  We  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  hummers  walk,  their  slender  toes  being 
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fashioned  only  for  clinging.  They  dart  in  and  out  of  the  gar¬ 
den  spray,  back  and  forth  like  a  rainbow  flash  ;  or  they  sit 
under  the  dripping  leaves  of  a  rosebush  and  bathe  in  the  dew. 
This  last  is  a  common  sight  after  a  fog,  and  the  lover  of  birds, 
out  early,  will  take  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  proceedings.  In  the 
sunlight,  under  the  drip  of  the  dew,  sits  an  animated  bunch  of 
luster,  out  of  whose  tiny  black  eye  shines  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  intelligence.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  close-fitting 
crown  of  metallic  scales  meeting  a  throat-shield  of  the  same 
effect.  The  irridescence  is  a  lilac  crimson,  and  the  lay  of  the 
metallic  scales  is  interrupted  only  by  a  line  from  the  base  of 
the  beak  through  the  eye.  The  back  and  middle  tail-feathers 
are  a  golden  green,  other  parts  whitish,  glossed  with  green. 
The  female  is  plainer,  with  no  scales  on  the  head  and  throat. 
In  a  wet  year  the  Anna  hummer  nests  low.  If  we  have  had 
early  rains,  and,  by  the  last  of  December  or  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  see  these  birds  picking  at  last  year’s  pampas  tufts,  or  at 
the  spider  webs  spread  out  on  the  hedges,  we  know  we  shall 
find  the  nest  no  higher  than  our  head,  or  possibly  than  our 
elbow.  In  a  dry  season  the  bird  selects  a  eucalyptus  branch 
a  hundred  feet  above,  where  she  incubates  amid  the  fragrance, 
and  looks  down  from  her  fairy  perch  like  a  fragment  from 
the  stars. 

The  eggs  of  the  Anna  hummer  (as  are  those  of  all  the 
family)  are  two  in  number,  the  size  of  a  Boston  baked  bean, 
and  pure  white.  The  engravings  show  the  growth  of  the 
young,  the  shape  and  tiny  size  of  the  nest,  and  the  trustfulness 
of  the  mother  bird  as  no  pen  can  portray  them. 
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The  White  Indian. 

WT  is  eighteen  years  since  a  slender  young  man  with 
I  long  yellow  hair  and  an  almost  unearthly  ambidex- 
X  terity  of  utterance,  made  the  athletes  forgotten  in 
their  own  arena — a  “  Spring  Meeting”  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Athletic  Association.  The  great  Hemenway  Gym¬ 
nasium  was  jammed  with  the  iridescent  crowds  such  a  col¬ 
lege  contest  brings  out.  And  it  was  a  good  meeting.  Bird¬ 
like  Fay,  a  rufous  Apollo,  had  set  a  standard  of  grace  not 
yet  lowered.  And  Squibb,  and  many  another  hero  of 
long  ago,  had  wrought  such  feats  of  forearms  and  biceps 
as  the  $50-a-week  professionals  do  not  find  it  worth  the 
hazard  of  their  necks  to  try.  And  Dr.  Sargent,  director, 
had  capped  the  climax  with  his  rocking  chair  miracles  in  the  flying 
trapeze. 

But  they  were  all  as  though  they  had  not  been,  when  the  young  Medi¬ 
cine  flower,  Te-na-tsa-li,  stalked  out  from  under  the  balconies,  followed 
in  single  file  by  his  impassive  brown  brethren  ;  and  harangued  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  then  promoted  and  presided  over  a  strange  ceremonial  dance. 
None  but  the  young  men  who  had  jeoparded  their  bones  to  win  the  soft 
patter  of  gloved  hands,  remembered  any  more  the  “  events  of  the  day.” 
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The  event  was  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing-,  the  scientific  youth  who  had 
been  living  for  three  years  with  the  Zuiii  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  had 
learned  their  language  and  their  rites,  had  been  adopted  into  the  tribe 
and  its  mysterious  priesthoods  ;  and  now  brought  his  aboriginal  brothers 
to  get  a  ceremonial  supply  of  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Cushing,  indeed,  was  epidemic  in  the  culture-circles  of  New  England, 
that  year  of  1882.  I  remember  it  very  well ;  and  have  just  been  re  read¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  the  excitement  that  came  into  type.  His  personal 
magnetism,  his  witchcraft  of  speech,  his  ardor,  his  wisdom  in  the  un- 
knowabiliiies,  the  undoubted  romance  of  his  life  of  research  among 
“  wild  Indians  of  the  frontier  ”  (for  New  Mexico  was  a  good  deal  further 
from  Boston  then  than  it  is  now),  and  the  impressive  dignity  and  poise 
of  his  Indian  comrades — all  were  contagious.  The  Zunis,  in  particular, 
were  a  sheer  revelation  to  the  somewhat  waterproof  East,  whose  ideas  of 
Indians  were  (and  still  enough  are)  a  hazy  cross  between  a  cigar-store 
wooden  eikon  and  a  dime-novel  scalp-taker.  With  the  usual  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  them  surprised  to  find  something  they  did  not  know  before,  the 
Discoverers  of  Indians  promptly  erected  their  new  finds  into  demigods. 
And  Mr.  Cushing  was  their  prophet. 

Never  was  tour  more  skillfully  managed.  Perhaps  never  was  another 
quite  so  curiously  mixed  between  genuine  scholarship  and  the  arts  of 
the  showman.  It  is  possible  that  there  has  lived  another  genuine  eth¬ 
nologist  who  could  have  conceived  the  plan  ;  but  beyond  doubt,  no  other 
could  have  carried  it  out  so  well.  The  objects  of  this  starring  tour  were 
two-fold — to  increase  Mr.  Cushing’s  hold  on  the  Zunis,  and  to  “interest 
capital  ”  for  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  his  work.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  official,  and  is  on  my  own  responsibility  ;  but  I  presume  it  is 
fair. 

It  was,  at  any  rate,  the  “cleverest  ’’  thing  that  has  ever  been  devised 
and  carried  out  by  a  scientific  student  anywhere.  And  in  the  major  aim 
it  was  successful.  Quite  as  shrewdly  conceived  on  the  other  object,  it 
was  less  fortunate.  The  latter  end  of  Cushing’s  relations  with  the  Zunis 
was  worse  than  the  first  ;  for  they  came  to  understand  (and  of  course  to 
resent)  that  he  pried  into  their  most  sacred  secrets  to  publish  them  to 
an  irreverent  world.  But  financially,  the  trip  was  a  stunning  success. 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  the  rich  and  philanthropic  woman  who  had  al¬ 
ready  given  Harvard  its  great  gymnasium,  became  rapt  in  the  idea  of 
doing  great  things  for  science.  She  furnished  the  most  elaborate  and 
costly  expedition  that  America  has  ever  put  in  the  field  for  ethnologic 
work  ;  and  maintained  it  as  long  as  a  rational  person  could  do  so.  Her 
fatal  mistake  was  in  thinking  that  a  young  man  who  could  study  so  hard 
and  talk  as  one  inspired  must  also  be  a  business  manager,  fit  for  supreme 
control  of  so  complicated  an  enterprise  as  spending  $25,000  a  year  at 
once  scientifically  and  economically.  That  he  was  not,  it  would  be  a 
little  absurd  to  blame  Mr,  Cushing — nor  that  he  should  think  he  was. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  feel  that  this  apparent  great  success  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  princely  endowment  for  the  works  to  which  he  was  devoted,  was 
the  real  undoing  of  the  ambitious  young  scientist.  It  involved  him — 
who  had  won  his  splendid  spurs  in  poverty  and  self-denial  and  hardships 
— in  growing  suspicion,  reproach  and  final  crushing  failure.  The  “Hem¬ 
enway  Southwestern  Expedition  ’’  was  equipped  to  do,  and  ought  to 
have  done,  altogether  the  greatest  work  ever  done  in  any  ethnologic 
field  research.  It  should  have  been,  and  could  have  been,  an  imperish¬ 
able  monument  to  the  earnest  woman  who  endowed  it  and  to  the  men 
who  did  its  work.  Think  of  an  expedition  with  Bandolier,  Cushing, 
Hodge,  and  ten  Kate  on  its  staff,  and  all  the  money  it  needed  ! 

But  it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Hemenway,  a  handicap  to 
its  staff,  and  the  crash  of  doom  to  the  man  who  got  his  wish.  It  not 
only  proved  his  inaptitude  as  a  financier  (which  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected)  ;  I  fear  it  sophisticated  his  very  standards. 
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At  any  rate,  this  magnificent  expedition,  which  seeded  the  dry  valleys 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with  gold  eagles  and  hopes,  is  generally 
written  a  failure.  And  so  it  was.  Its  enormous  excavations,  its  great 
collections,  its  innumerable  notes — si  monumentum  quaeriSy  you  may 
circmnspice  in  vain.  It  is  a  scattered  and  uncoordinated  wreckage. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Cushing  has  been  more  lied  against  than  any  other 
American  explorer,  and  quite  as  much  lied  for.  Since  1882  I  have  kept 
his  trail ;  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  him  in  absolute  justice — to  him  and  to 
the  cause. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  man  in  America  ever  showed 
equal  genius  for  Mr.  Cushing’s  own  work — as  diplomat-detective  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  innermost  secrets  of  a  primitive  people.  The  only  other  man 
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who  has  shown  the  like  gift  was  too  bus]^  as  judge  to  be  so  startling  a  de¬ 
tective.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  in  this  field  several  quiet,  rather 
plodding  students  whose  researches  carry  rather  more  weight  than 
Cushing’s.  Striking  out  from  his  account  all  the  printed  glamour  of  his 
indiscreet  adorers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  usual  soulless  space-writer — 
there  was  always  in  himself  a  certain  quality  which  caused  grave  scientists 
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to  keep  a  little  shake  of  salt  for  Cushing’s  theories.  Beyond  a  doubt,  he 
learned  more  details,  and  more  intimate  details,  about  the  tribal  organi¬ 
zation  of  mankind  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived.  There  is  no  man 
to  whom  ethnology  owes  a  greater  debt ;  for  until  Cushing  we  had  not 
the  precise  facts  on  which  to  pivot  our  concept  of  the  early  organiza¬ 
tions  of  humanity.  Yet  he  does  not  rank  in  science  with  at  least  two 
men  who  worked  beside  him  in  the  same  field. 

Cushing  was  too  much — let  us  say,  poet.  The  same  acute  imagination 
which  enabled  him  to  discover  occult  things,  went  on  to  discovery  of  things 
which  weren’t  there.  A  phlegmatic  person  could  never  have  achieved 
his  successes — nor  his  blunders.  His  theories,  for  instance,  of  antiquity 
and  population  in  the  Southwest  are  absurd ;  and  in  many  less  generic 
lines  there  is  a  hazard  of  too  much  rhyme  for  entire  reason.  He  was,  in 
fact,  the  last—and  incomparably  the  best  equipped — official  leader  of 
that  now  outgrown  Romantic  School  in  Science — the  iridescent  bubble 
fullest  blown  by  Prescott,  quietly  pricked  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  and  for¬ 
ever  wiped  up  by  Bandelier.  And,  here  again,  he  was  a  curious  admix¬ 
ture  ;  for  he  was  the  foremost  of  field-students.  With  less  romance  in 
his  make-up,  his  wonderful  adroitness,  his  intuition  and  his  patience 
would  have  given  him  an  unimpeachable  rank  in  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  sciences.  As  it  was,  he  stands  unrivaled  as  an  ethnologic-detect¬ 
ive,  so  to  speak.  His  failure  was  when  he  assumed  the  judicial  function. 

Cushing  was  born  July  22,  1857,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  as  a  boy  on 
a  farm  in  Barre,  N.  Y.  A  plowed-up  arrowhead  there  was  the  spark 
that  kindled  in  his  boyish  interest  the  flame  that  blazed  so  brilliantly 
through  the  rest  of  hjs  life.  His  father  threw  the  lad’s  “  Indian  truck” 
out  of  the  window,  and  discouraged  his  ambitions  ;  but  others  were  not 
so  dumb.  Cushing  was  for  a  short  time  at  Cornell,  where  the  late  C. 
Fred  Hartt  encouraged  him.  Later,  Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian, 
took  an  interest  in  the  precocious  young  student,  and  got  him  appointed 
to  the  institution  and  sent  to  Zuni  in  1 879  with  the  Powell-Stevenson 
expedition.  Cushing  remained  in  Zuni  three  years  then  ;  and  his  elo¬ 
quent  articles  descriffing  this  strange  experience  fthe  Century  Magazine^ 
beginning  Dec.,  ’82)  made  a  sensation  throughout  the  country.  Return¬ 
ing  from  the  Bast,  he  gave  Zuni  three  years  more. 

The  Hemenway  Expedition,  which  operated  in  the  Zuni  region  and  in 
the  Salt  River  valley  on  a  great  scale,  came  to  an  untimely  end,  in  con¬ 
fusion,  hatred  and  disappointments,  about  1890,  if  I  remember  well. 
This  crash  left  Cushing  handicapped  for  years  ;  particularly  as  he  had 
broken  his  health  in  the  hardships  of  his  early  initiation  as  an  Indian. 
In  1895  he  made  important  discoveries  of  ancient  remains  on  the  Gulf 
coast  of  Florida,  and  did  important  work  there  at  the  head  of  the  Pepper- 
Hearst  expedition  in  1896.  For  several  years  he  has  been  quietly  at 
work  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  His  death,  April  10,  1900,  at  his 
home  in  Washington,  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lives  in  all  the 
catalogue  of  American  scholarship.  The  great  services  he  has  done  to 
science  will  be  remembered  ;  the  misfortunes  or  limitations  or  faults  of 
his  strange  career  will  follow  his  mortal  part.  His  important  published 
works  are  as  follows 

“  The  Nation  of  the  Willows”  (Havasupai).  Atlantic  Monthly 

”  Zuni  Breadstuffs”  (17  articles).  The  Indianapolis,  1884-5, 

”  Zuni  Fetiches.”  2nd  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Kthnology,  1883. 

”  A  Zuni  Folk-tale  of  the  Underworld  ”  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore.,  Mar.,  1892. 

”  Primitive  Copper  Working.”  American  Anthrophlogist.  Jan.,  j894. 

“  Manual  Concepts— A  study  of  the  infipence  of  land-usage  on  culture-growth.” 
American  Anthropologist,  Oct.  1892. 

‘  The  Germ  of  Shore-land  Pottery.”  (Memoirs  International  Congress  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  Chicago,  1894.) 

‘‘The  Arrow.”  Proc.  Am.  Ass’n  Adv.  Science,  Salem,  1896.) 

‘‘A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Exploration  of  Ancient  Key-dweller  remains  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  Florida.”  Phila.,  1897 

”  Primitive  Motherhood,”  (Rep.  First  Ann.  Session  National  Congress  of  Mothers, 
pub.  N.  Y.,  1897.) 
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“  Remarks  on  Shamanism.  (Proc.  Am.  Philosophical  Socy..  Phila.,  vol.  xxxvi.) 

“  The  Need  of  Studying  the  Indian  in  order  to  Teach  Him.”  (28th  Ann.  Rep.  Board 
of  Indian  Commr’s,  1897.) 

“  The  Giant  Cloud-Swallower.  A  Zuni  tale  of  the  Canon  de  Chelly.”  {Archceologist, 
Waterloo,  Ind.,  Dec.,  1893. 

“  Zuni  Creation  Myths.”  (13th  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Ethnology.) 

”  A  Study  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  as  Illustrative  of  Zuni  Culture  Growth.”  {4th  Ann. 
Rep,  Bur.  Ethnology.) 

Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Origin,  Working  Hypothesis  and  Primary  Researches  of 
the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Archseological  Expedition.”  (In  Compte-rendu  due  Con- 
gres  International  des  Am^ricanistes,  7  me  session,  1888.  Berlin,  1890. 

C.  F.  L. 
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HERE  needs  no  preamble  for  presenting  the  latest  pho¬ 
tograph  (May  II,  1900),  and  one  of  the  best  likenesses 
yet  of  Joaquin  Miller.  The  season  is  always  open  for 
the  Poet  of  the  Sierras.  For  the  moment  engaged  in  a  rodeo 
of  the  border  mavericks  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Texas, 
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Upon  whom  he  will  burn  his 
proper  brand  of  lectures,  Joaquin 
still  writes.  Nowadays  the  shame 
of  South  Africa  is  hot  in  him  ; 
and  his  recent  poems  recur  to 
the  magnificent  fight  of  the 
Boers,  or  hurl  Jeremiads  at  the 
cheap  politicians  that  are  betray¬ 
ing  the  England  he  can  never  be 
ungrateful  to. 

* , 

Frank  Norris,  the  hard-handed 
young  man  who  writes  novels  as 
it  were  rolling  off  a  log — grim 
and  strong  and  well-carried  nov¬ 
els,  like  McTeague  and  A  Man's 
Woman,  which  certainly  do  not 
smack  of  youth  or  ease  —  was 
born  in  Chicago  in  1870.  He 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  California  (class  of  ’94),  but 
did  not  graduate  ;  having  neglected  to  be  born  with  that  vermi¬ 
form  appendix  of  the  brain  which  harbors  the  higher  mathe¬ 
matics.  So  he  finished  his  year  at  Harvard  (class  of  ’95).  His 
first  ambition  had  been  to  be  an  animal  painter  ,;  and  in  1888- 
90  he  studied  art  in  Paris.  Doubtless  if  he  had  gone  on  he 
would  be  an  admirable  painter  of  grizzly  bears  ;  but  he  came 
to  see  more  in  writing  them.  McTeague  was  begun  in  1895  ; 
and  in  1896  Mr.  Norris  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  become 
associate  editor  of  the  Wave,  on  which  he  performed  prodigies 
of  “copy” — “an  average  of  30,000  words  a  week,  including 
one  short  story,”  for  two  years.  He  found  this  shotgun 
productivity  a  most  beneficial  training-— as  it  is,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  habit  of  concentration.  In  the  fall  of  ’97  he  left  the 
Wave  to  finish  McTeague,  which  powerful  though  ghastly 
novel  he  wrote  in  100  days.  In  1895  he  was  sent  to  South 
Africa  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle ;  but  got  embroiled  in 
the  Uitlander  row,  and  was  deported  by  the  Boers.  In  1897 
he  was  called  to  New  York  to  take  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the 
S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  and  was  sent  to  Cuba  to  “do”  the  war 
for  McClure's  Magazine.  When  Doubleday  &  McClure  split 
up,  Mr.  Norris  went  with  the  former,  on  whose  staff  he  now 
is,  working  at  his  usual  pressure.  He  was  married  February 
12,  1900,  to  Miss  Jeannette  Black,  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  is 
living  in  New  York.  Counting  his  age,  his  pressure  and  his 
qualitv,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  look  to  Mr.  Norris 
for  achievement  which  will  overshadow  even  the  two  man- 
books  by  which  he  has  compelled  so  general  attention  and  praise. 
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Of  the  two  peo¬ 
ple  who  knew 
most  of  the  folk- 
music  of  the 
American  Indian, 
one  is  gone — the 
irreparable  John 
Comfort  Fillmore, 
who  first  con¬ 
verted  that  study 
from  amiable 
guess-work  to  a 
scientific  branch 
of  ethnology. 

This  magazine,  of 
whose  staff  he  was 
a  member,  has 
published  many 
of  his  papers.  His 
friend  and  co¬ 
laborer - and  very  c  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  ALICE  C.  FLETCHER. 

largely  his  enabler 

in  this  work — was  a  woman,  less  musician  but  far  more  eth¬ 
nologist.  Indeed,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  is  the  only  woman 
who  has  attained  anything  like  front  rank  in  American  eth¬ 
nology.  She  has  done  more  for  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 

Indian,  and  more  for 
the  Indian  himself 
as  a  human  being, 
than  any  other  wo¬ 
man — though  in  the 
latter  benevolence, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
must  stand  abreast 
with  any  ;  the  cru¬ 
sader  spirit  taking 
the  place  of  scien¬ 
tific  training.  Miss 
Fletcher,  whose 
latest  book  is  briefly 
reviewed  on  another 
page,  comes  of  most 
scholarly  New  Eng¬ 
land  parentage,  and 
was  educated  to  the 
highest  standards. 
Her  later  studies  in 
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and  science  were  extensive  ;  and  for  years  her  investigations 
in  archaeology  and  ethnology  were  directed  by  Prof.  Putnam  of 
Harvard.  Her  field  work  began  in  1878.  After  investigating 
the  shell-heaps  of  Florida  and  the  Massachusetts  coast,  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley  and  Wisconsin  mounds,  she  decided 
to  push  out  into  the  Indian  camps — and  did  so,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the  P'ather  of  American  Ethnology, 
but  to  the  dismay  of  her  friends.  Since  1881,  several  entire 
years  —  and  the  greater  part  of  every  year  —  have  been  spent 
with  the  Indians  in  their  native  haunts.  While  studying  the 
Indians  in  their  homes.  Miss  Fletcher  first  realized  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  the  United  States,  and  with  that  realization 
came  a  determination  to  help  the  Indians.  In  1882  the  Omahas’ 
land  was  secured  to  them  by  the  efforts  of  Miss  Fletcher,  and 
she  was  employed  by  the  government  to  allot  these  lands  in 
severalty.  Since  1882  she  has  been  regularly  attached  to  the 
Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University,  as  assistant  in  American 
Ethnology.  She  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has  been  on  the  Council  of 
the  American  Folk-Lore  Society  from  its  formation.  She  is 
corresponding  member  of  several  foreign  societies,  and  others 
of  this  country,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  Washington. 

In  1884  she  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  exhibit  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  at  the  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  of  New 
Orleans,  where  she  received  a  Diploma  of  Honor.  In  1885 
the  United  States  Senate  called  for  a  report  upon  ,  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Civilization,  and  Miss  Fletcher  was  selected  for  the 
task.  Her  comprehensive  Report  was  printed  as  Senate  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Doc.  No.  95,  of  the  48th  Congress,  2d  Session.  In 
1886,  Miss  Fletcher  was  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  make  a  sup¬ 
plementary  report  upon  the  natives. 

In  1887  she  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  U.  S. 
Special  Indian  Agent  for  the  allotting  of  Indian  lands  under 
the  Dawes  Bill,  and  since  that  time  she  has  placed  some  5000 
Indians  upon  individual  homes,  and  more  than  one  million 
acres  of  land  have  been  surveyed  and  allotted  under  her  super¬ 
vision. 

In  1890,  Mrs.  Mary  Copeley  Thaw,  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  founded  a  fellowship  in  Harvard  University  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  research  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  placing  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  with  the  understanding  that  Miss  Fletcher 
should  be  the  first  incumbent  of  the  fellowship,  and  hold  it 
during  her  life. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  Miss^jFletcher  was 
made  one  of  the  judges  ot  exhibits  in  the  Department  of  An- 
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thropology,  and  also  received  there  a  diploma  for  valuable 
scientific  work. 

In  1896  she  was  elected  Vice-President  of  Section  H,  An¬ 
thropology.  in  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  the  first  woman  to  be  so  honored. 

Recently  Miss  P'ietcher  has  been  appointed  an  official  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  which  will 
meet  in  Paris  in  September  of  this  year. 

Among  the  important  papers  giving  results  of  her  investiga¬ 
tions  which  Miss  Fletcher  has  published  may  be  mentioned, 
TAe  Import  of  the  Totem,  The  Significance  of  the  Scalp- Lock, 
Observations  Upon  the  Belief  hi  Will  Power,  the  Rituals  of  the 
Pawnee  Tribe,  and  her  works  upon  hidian  Music. 

% 

Elizabeth  and  Joseph  Grinnell,  new  members  of  the  Eand  of 
Sunshine  staff,  are  best  known  by  their  sympathetic  and  expert 
work  on  birds — of  which  these  pages  have  already  printed  fair 
examples.  Mrs  Grinnell  has  published  four  modest  books 
of  her  own,  most  of  them  in  the  Sunday-school  line,  and  has 
others  ready  for  a  publisher — the  most  popular  of  the  latter, 
probably,  being  a  collaboration  with  her  son  in  “  Gold  Hunt¬ 
ing  in  Alaska.”  This  is  drawn  from  Joseph’s  personal  expe¬ 
riences  at  Cape  Nome  last  summer.  The  most  successful 
work,  thus  far,  of  this  happy  alliance  of  mother  and  son — both 
of  exultant  health,  pluck  and  fondness  of  nature,  and  in  a 
rare  degree  “chums” — is  Our  Feathered  Friends,  published 
last  year  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  already  in  ffs 
third  edition.  It  has  been  adopted  in  several  States  for  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  schools. 

=k 

Joseph  Grinnell,  a  modest,  fresh-faced  young  man,  now 
taking  his  A.  M.  at  Stanford,  has  every  promise  of  carving  a 
considerable  name  in  ornithology.  A  born  naturalist,  of  deli¬ 
cate  perceptions,  and  tough  persistence,  accurate  in  observa¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  real  scientific  puritanism  as  to  principles,  and 
already  of  so  much  experience  in  laboratory  and  field  that 
scientists  respect  him — such  a  young  man  has  his  feet  on  the 
King’s  Highway. 

From  boyhood,  young  Grinnell  has  been  studying  and  col¬ 
lecting  birds.  Few  have  so  thoroughly  “prospected’’  the 
avifauna  of  California,  inland  and  off-shore.  His  researches 
have  taken  in  the  peculiar  islands  which  guard  the  California 
coast  and  retain  so  many  zoological  differences  from  the  main¬ 
land  ;  and  the  two  first  publications  of  the  Pasadena  Academy 
of  Sciences  have  been  his  reports  ;  while  a  new  variety  of 
Thrasher,  discovered  by  him,  has  been  named,  in  honor  of 
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Pasadena,  Harporhyncus  redivivus  Pasadensis,  alias  Pasadena 
Thrasher. 

In  1896  and  1898,  Grinnell  made  long  explorations  in 
Alaska  ;  the  first  time  among  the  islands  ;  and  on  the  second 
trip  going  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  thence  300  miles  up  the 
Kowak  river,  where  he  spent  the  winter  under  the  Arctic 
Circle.  A  good  many  people  “go  places,’*  but  Mr  Grinnell 
is  one  of  the  few  that  learn  as  they  go  ;  and  what  he  learns  he 
knows ;  and  what  he  knows,  his  scientific  elders  are  learning 
to  take  his  word  for. 


A  Day  in  the  Cliff  Dwellings. 

BY  GEO.  H.  WALLACE* 

H  ?  Blankets  ?  Yes,  thick  Navajo  blankets, 
and  plenty  of  them  —  for  although  as  far 
south  as  Chattanooga,  at  8000  feet  above  the 
ocean  the  temperature  at  night  will  make 
them  very  acceptable.” 

Thus  we  were  advised  as  we  prepared  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  friends  to  visit  them 
at  their  camp,  at  the  base  of  one  of  the 
cliffs  wherein  the  cave-dwellers  had  their  homes  so  long  ago. 

Taking  the  morning  train  on  the  picturesque  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railway  at  Santa  Fe,  we  were  soon  at  Bspanola,  the 
nearest  accessible  point  by  rail.  From  there  we  had  a  good 
road — excepting  only  one  hill,  six  hundred  feet  high,  up  which 
everything  was  carried,  leaving  to  the  horses  the  difficult  feat 
of  dragging  the  empty  buggy  to  the  top  —  but  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  was  up  hill  ;  and  camp  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  the  air  delightful,  and  we  waved  a  glad 
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greeting  to  the  dogs  and  pa¬ 
pooses  as  we  drove  through 
the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara, 
where  the  Indians,  with 
ponies,  burros  and  goats,  were 
treading  out  the  first  of  the 
oat  crop.  Such  sights  enter¬ 
tained  us,  and  almost  before 
we  knew  it  we  were  being 
welcomed  by  our  friends  in 
their  camp,  pitched  in  a  park¬ 
like  grove  of  pines  at  the  very 
foot  of  one  of  the  honey¬ 
combed  cliffs. 

There  before  us  was  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  cliff-dwellings  in  the 
world,  and  we  were  face  to 
face  with  an  unknown  past. 

As  we  looked  at  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  once  considerable 
population,  we  involuntary 
asked,  who  were  these  in¬ 
dustrious  people  ?  When  and 
how  did  they  live  ?  No 
graves  have  been  found,  and 
here  are  only  caves,  a  few  pictographs,  and  some  bits  of  broken 


A  DOOR. 


A  LINE)  OF  THE  CLIFF 
Showing  cave-doors  and  joist-holes. 
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pottery  —  which,  as  compared  with  the  times  of  the  cave- 
makers,  may  be  modern. 

This  section  of  country  was  covered  at  one  time  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  volcanic  tufa  from  200  to  1500  feet  deep,  and  this  has 
been  washed  or  worn  so  as  to  leave  ridges,  extending  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  sloping  on  the  northern,  but  perpendicular 
on  the  southern,  sides.  It  was  in  these  tufa  cliffs  that  caves 
were  made. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  cliff  is  covered  by  a  talus  more  than 
100  feet  in  height,  above  which  is  a  perpendicular  face  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  bench  from  a  foot  to 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  back  of  that  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  more 
of  cliff.  This  upper  portion  is  very  much  harder  in  texture. 
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and  seamed  and  creviced  as  the  lower  portion  is  not.  There 
are  stairways  or  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  the  bench  and 
the  top  were  to  be  reached.  In  the  face  of  this  cliff  are  more 
than  eight  hundred  caves,  in  places  arranged  one  above  another, 
four  in  the  lower  face  and  three  in  the  upper.  Many 'of  the 
bottom  tier  of  caves  have  had  the  talus  leveled  off,  and  a  stone 
pavement  four  to  five  feet  wide  laid  before  the  entrance. 

Over  such  caves  were  rows  of  round  holes  cut  into  the  wall, 
evidently  used  to  support  the  logs  of  an  outer  room,  whose 
roof  made  an  approach  to  the  second  tier  of  caves.  This  was 
repeated,  so  in  its  time  the  town  must  have  been  of  several 
stories,  terraced,  and  with  caves  in  the  rear. 

The  doorways  and  entrances  were  often  small  and  usually 
low,  compelling  all  to  stoop  —  and  sometimes  creep  —  to  enter. 
The  caves  were  excavated  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  from  the  out¬ 
side,  oval  in  shape,  and  generally  measuring  about  five  feet  in 
width  and  height,  with  small  niches  in  the  walls,  used  probably 
for  storage.  Over  the  door  a  hole  was  cut  to  the  outside, 
which  admitted  light  and  afforded  an  exit  for  smoke  ;  and  be¬ 
neath  this  on  one  side  of  the  door  the  fire  was  built.  The 
ceilings,  though  blackened  by  smoke,  show  the  chipped  ap¬ 
pearance  produced  by  the  rough  tools  of  the  cave-makers,  but 
the  bottoms  of  the  walls  in  some  have  been  plastered.  Chipping 
a  piece  from  the  plaster,  we  find  it  is  simply  a  thin  coat  of  adobe 
clay,  such  as  is  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  valleys  today. 
Beneath  this  is  another  coat  of  plaster,  harder  than  the  first, 
containing  sand  and  looking  like  cement ;  and  behind  this  are 
the  grimed  and  rough  walls  ot  the  cave. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  cliff  we  stop  amazed,  as  we  look 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  “cut”  stone  building  which  covered  fifty 
thousand  square  feet.  It  was  nearly  300  x  200  feet  in  size,  and 
if  but  one  story  in  height,'^  once  contained  1200  rooms.  These 
are  clearly  outlined  by  the  walls  still  standing  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  though  buried  in  the  accumulated  debris  of  cen¬ 
turies.  Clearing  several,  we  found  them  5x12  feet  in  size,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  series  or  suites  of  nine  rooms  each,  opening  to  the 
center,  or  placita,  of  the  main  building,  so  that  you  pass 
through  eight  rooms  to  reach  the  last  or  outer  one.  The  walls 
and  floor  were  plastered  with  a  hard,  gritty  cement,  and  charred 
pieces  of  logs  indicate  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  average 
size  of  the  caves  and  of  these  rooms,  with  their  low,  narrow 
entrances,  indicate  the  cave-makers  and  the  cliff-dwellers  were 
smallish  people.  Nor  is  there,  in  all  of  their  stone  work,  a 
block  of  stone  too  large  for  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  to  handle. 

All  about  this  building  are  scattered  pieces  of  obsidian,  agate 
and  pottery,  while  near  by  among  the  cedar  bushes  may  be 


*It  '-vas  3-storied.-  Ed. 
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found  corrals  covering  several  acres,  showing  these  people  had 
some  kind  of  domestic  animals."^ 

Standing  upon  the  ruins  of  this  “casa  grande,”  what  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  is  spread  out  before  us,  of  valley  and  mountain, 
hill  and  canon,  mesa  and  precipice !  Below  us  are  the  dark 
green  tops  of  the  pines  under  which  the  camp  is  pitched,  and 
beyond,  the  red  brown  heads  of  the  gramma  grass  covered  the 
mesa  over  which  we  had  driven.  Three  thousand  feet  below 
us  in  the  valley,  the  isolated  butte  of  Flat  Top  looked  like  a 
punctuation  mark  on  the  long  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  visible 
from  the  Chama  to  the  White  Rock  Canon.  The  fields  green 
with  corn  or  alfalfa,  or  yellow  with  oat-stubble,  made  a  striking 
and  beautiful  contrast  with  the  somber  green  of  the  pine  forests 
beyond.  Over  these  and  above  the  timber  line,  from  ii,ooo 
to  13,000  feet  high,  towered  ‘‘the  Truchas,”  the  ‘‘Lake 
Peaks”  and  round- topped  “Old  Baldy,”  brown  and  gray  in 
their  nakedness.  In  the  north  were  outlined  the  Spanish 
Peaks  of  Colorado,  a  dark  blue  against  the  turquoise  of  the 
summer  sky.  In  the  south,  the  Ortiz  mountain,  and  in  the 
west  the  serrated  tops  of  the  Santa  Claras,  frame  a  picture 
which  nature  alone  could  make.  And  her  lavish  hand  has 
laid  on  the  colors —  blue  and  gray,  yellow  and  red,  orange  and 
green,  in  all  shades,  contrasted  and  harmonious,  and  as  we  look 
the  little  cave-people  of  the  past  are  for  the  moment  forgotten 
and  we  stand  silent  in  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  presence. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

'They  had  only  the  turkey.  The  corrals  are  more  modern — Ed. 


To  THE  Canon  by  Rail. 

“The  Santa  F6  &  Grand  Canon  R.  R.  is  now  prepared  to  handle  pass¬ 
engers  from  Williams  to  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.” 

TERSE  enough  announcement  this,  from  the 
little  blue  folder  of  the  railroad  company, 
but  one  of  immense  significance.  For  it 
means  that  one  of  the  noblest  sights  on  earth 
— absolutely  unmatched  and  incomparable— 
has  been  made  one  of  the  most  accessible  as 
well.  Scant  seventy  miles — one  not  over- 
hard  day’s  stage  ride — no  more  than  this  has 
lain  for  many  years  between  the  great  tide  of  travel  on  a  main 
way  across  the  continent  and  this  stupendous  spectacle.  A 
trifling  barrier,  one  would  think,  but  it  has  proved  amazingly 
effective.  All  the  world  knows  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado — by  hearsay  and  at  second-hand.  Not  so  many 
white  men  have  ever  seen  it  as  would  be  counted  a  respectable 
circus  crowd  in  any  large  city. 


LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  CARON  FROM  THE  RIM  TRAIL. 
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This  reproach — if  reproach  it  be — will  soon  be  blotted  out, 
and  the  Grand  Canon  will  be  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  every  epi¬ 
cure  in  sight-seeing — indeed  of  even  the  most  casual  tourist. 
The  completion  of  the  railroad  will  bring  the  Rim  of  the 
Canon  within  three  hours’  ride  of  the  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe.  The  traveler  must  indeed  be  pressed  for  time  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  natural  grandeur  who  fails  to  swing  so  slightly  from  the 
direct  route  for  such  a  purpose,  even  if  the  Canon  itself  is 
not,  as  it  might  reasonably  enough  be,  the  end  and  object  of 
his  journey. 

The  way  to  the  Canon  gives  not  the  faintest  warning  of 
what  is  to  come.  It  runs  north  from  Williams,  across  what  is 
to  all  appearance  a  nearly  level  plain,  though  in  reality  the 
train  must  slide  1200  feet  down  one  side  of  a  basin-like  depres¬ 
sion  and  scramble  up  the  other.  Bill  Williams  mountain  lies 
right  behind  and  far  away  to  the  east  are  the  glittering  snow- 
cones  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains.  This  is  the  Colorado 
Plateau  whose  geological  history  might  well  leave  one  open- 
mouthed  and  gasping.  The  ocean  once  lay  above  all  these 
thousands  of  square  miles  now  shining  in  the  sun  more  than  a 
mile  straight  up  from  tide-water  level.  How  many  millions  of 
years  it  lay  there  is  not  easy  guessing,  but  long  enough  to  silt 
down  in  sand  and  lime — partly  the  debris  of  weather-worn 
rocks,  partly  the  evidence  and  remainder  of  the  life  of  that  era 
— that  which  slowly  hardened  into  almost  three  miles  in  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Then  the  lifting  began — there  is 
no  adjective  sufficient  for  the  force  which  carried  up  that  incon¬ 
ceivable  weight  so  evenly  and  gently  —  and  with  the  lifting  an 
erosion  of  the  upper  strata  till  ten  thousand  feet  of  rock  had 
been  entirely  removed  and  six  thousand  more  stood  above  the 
old  sea-level. 

Along  this  plateau  the  train  glides,  past  the  Red  Butte, 
where  a  lava-flow  has  capped  and  preserved  older  rock-layers 
elsewhere  long  ago  worn  away,  past  the  Red  Take  (waterless 
now  and  with  a  ridiculously  unaccountable  boat  tipped  mourn¬ 
fully  on  its  dry  bottom),  past  the  Copper  Mines,  but  for  which 
the  railroad  would  not  have  been  built,  through  a  superb  forest 
of  stately  yellow  pine — Bright  Angel  Station  and  we  are  at  the 
Grand  Canon  ! 

Some  mistake  here  1  No  sign  of  any  canon  is  visible — only 
the  forest  still  sloping  gently  up  ahead  of  us  and  a  long  low 
building  of  logs,  flanked  on  either  side  by  tents,  to  which  we 
are  directed  as  the  temporary  hotel.  But,  enter  the  building, 
walk  across  the  floor  and  out  the  opposite  door — and  the  world 
drops  away  right  before  your  feet.  It  is  the  Grand  Canon  ! 

I  have  heard  no  better  expression  of  the  first  impression  of 
the  Canon  than  the  slang  of  a  flippant  youth  whom  the  vision 
struck  dumb  and  held  so  for  a  full  minute.  Then  in  hushed 
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BI^OWING  UP  SHAG  ROCK. 

(See  page  43.) 


Showing  route  of  Santa  F6  &  Grand  Canon „Ry. 
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and  reverent  tones,  he  whispered  :  “  Well,  wouldn’t  that  jar 

you?”  Those  who  heard  it  laughed,  but  in  one  throat  at 
least  there  was  a  hysterical  catch.  Its  owner  had  been  so 
jarred  that  the  thrill  of  it  was  still  trembling  along  his  spinal 
marrow.  And  that  is  how,  I  think,  the  Grand  Canon  must 
affect  everyone  who  has  any  nerves  at  all. 

For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  preparedness  for  this  tremen¬ 
dous  chasm.  The  cuts  given  here  (reproduced  by  permission  of 
the  artist,  Mr.  H.  G.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  from  his  book  on 
the  Grand  Canon  now  in  press)  are  from  the  best  photographs 
of  the  Canon  I  have  seen,  but  how  can  one  reduce  to  a  few 
square  inches  that  of  which  the  smallest  measure  must  be  in 
thousands  of  feet  ?  And  since  words  carry  meaning  only  as 
they  call  up  images  of  things  already  done  or  seen  or  felt,  how 
is  the  scene  here  to  be  adequately  described  ?  For  in  all  the 
world  there  is  nothing  like  the  Grand  Canon. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  tell  in  the  plainest  of  words  some  small 
fraction  of  what  one  sees,  and  to  find  a  reason  for  the  over¬ 
powering  effect  of  the  Canon  on  the  eye  and  brain. 

Come  to  Rowe’s  Point — a  mighty  promontory  thrust  boldly 
out  from  the  main  line  of  the  rim — and  sitting  on  the  edge 
look  down  first.  Twenty-five  feet  below  is  a  narrow  ledge, 
giving  foothold  to  two  or  three  stunted  junipers— then  nothing 
short  of  the  winding  channel  where  an  ancient  river  once  ran 
along  the  inner  plateau,  more  than  three  thousand  feet  below. 
Follow  its  course  with  the  eye  as  it  rambles  along,  deliberately 
enough  at  first,  then  hurrying  down  between  narrow  walls, 
finally  plunging  down  a  frowning  gorge  to  the  river  level,  two 
thousand  feet  below  the  point  where  it  first  caught  our  eyes — 
and  more  than  a  mile  straight  down  from  where  we  sit.  The 
river  itself  is  not  visible  just  at  the  point  where  this  side  canon 
enters  the  main  gorge,  though  one  can  see  the  very  base  of  the 
grim  “granite  wall.”  A  battle-scarred  and  rugged  wall  it  is, 
seamed  with  the  lines  of  infinite  experience,  unscalable  and 
defiant.  Look  along  the  base  of  the  wall  a  little  and  there 
appears  a  tiny  pool  of  yellowish  water,  seemingly  mill-pond 
smooth.  It  is  the  Colorado  river,  pouring  itself  fiercely  along 
— the  roar  of  it  is  as  the  summer  rustle  in  the  pines  here,  a 
mile  up  and  four  miles  away — still  grinding  its  way  down 
through  the  rock  as  it  has  done  these  millions  of  years.  A 
little  to  the  right  again,  and  another  such  canon  as  we  fol¬ 
lowed  down  on  this  side  cuts  the  opposite  wall  and  rises  im¬ 
passable  to  the  level  of  the  inner  plateau.  To  the  right  of 
that  “Shiva’s  Temple”  lifts  its  monstrous  bulk,  first  eight 
hundred  feet  of  perpendicular  red,  then  in  mighty  terraces 
still  all  red  for  another  twelve  hundred  feet,  then  four  hundred 
perpendicular  again,  this  time  of  grayish  pearl,  and  finally  an¬ 
other  five  hundred  feet  of  terraces  in  green  and  gray.  Miles 
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back  of  that  again  lies  the  dim  opposite  rim  of  the  Upper 
Canon — so  far  back  that  the  four  hundred  foot  layer  of  pearl 
gray  (the  cross-bedded  sandstone)  looks  not  more  than  ten  feet 
through.  Beyond  the  rim,  the  endless  sweep  of  the  heavily 
wooded  Kaibab  Plateau.  Uook  up  the  canon  or  down,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  with  infinite  variety  in  detail  yet 
with  absolute  uniformity  in  some  general  laws,  the  same  scene 
repeats  itself. 

We  have  been  looking  north,  across  the  river,  which  here 
runs  in  sweeping  curves  to  be  sure  but  holding  a  general  direc¬ 
tion  from  east  to  west.  Turn  now  to  the  west  and  study 
the  opposite  wall  of  this  amphitheater.  It  is  a  mile  across, 
a  mile  from  where  we  stand  to  the  sweeping  curve  of 
the  main  rim  and  more  than  half  a  mile  down  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  inner  plateau — but  it  is  only  an  “amphi- 
theatef  of  the  second  order”  here,  for  the  river  has  not  gouged 
out  the  lower  “granite”  to  correspond  with  the  upper  walls. 
From  the  top  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  is  vertical  or 
steeply  terraced,  tall  pines  rising  from  the  slope  wherever  there 
is  a  foothold.  Then  a  steep,  pine-clothed  slant,  broken  by 
short  cliffs  for  three  hundred  feet  more.  Wherever  the  rock  is 
visible  on  these  two  upper  strata  (both  limestones)  it  is  plainly 
banded  horizontally  ;  and  the  wearing  away  of  these  upper 
limestones  has  left  them  everywhere  often  changing  direction 
in  angles,  as  though  the  rock  had  broken  along  lines  of  cleav¬ 
age.  Right  below  is  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the  cross-bedded 
sandstone,  almost  four  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  enough 
broken  to  let  a  stunted  juniper  take  root.  This  shows  neither 
distinct  stratification  nor  cleavage,  but  its  wearing  has  been  in 
long  and  gentle  convex  curves.  So  far  the  coloring  of  both 
straight  wall  and  sloping  talus  is  generally  light  when  seen 
close  by,  though  from  a  distance  the  somber  green  of  the  trees 
blots  out  the  lighter  hue  of  the  slopes  themselves.  Next  comes 
twelve  hundred  feet  of  red  limes  and  sandstones,  in  alternate 
vertical  cliffs  and  steep  declivities,  where  the  rock  fragments 
have  piled  themselves  up  against  the  wall.  Here,  too,  the 
wearing  of  the  rock  has  been  in  angles.  The  last  mighty  leap 
of  the  Outer  Canon  is  down  the  almost  perpendicular  “  Red 
Wall” — eight  hundred  feet  high,  everywhere  swinging  in  and 
out  in  curves  which  are  all  concave,  and  all  seem  to  be  parts  of 
great  ellipses.  Against  the  red  wall  the  disintegrated  green 
shales  lie  piled  up  in  rounded  heaps,  first  as  steeply  as  crumbled 
rock  will  stand,  then  curving  gently  out  over  the  inner  plateau, 
and  finally  breaking  sharply  down  to  the  plunge  over  the 
“  granite  wall.” 

Took  where  you  will,  and  the  order  repeats  itself.  And  now 
we  may  formulate  three  reasons  for  the  tremendous  impressive¬ 
ness  of  the  Grand  Canon — an  effect  not  to  be  fully  accounted 
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for  by  its  mere  size  or  the' loftiness  of  its  walls.  There  are 
mountain  summits  from  which  one  may  look  into  greater 
depths,  over  more  wildly  rugg('d  peaks  and  pinnacles,  and 
with  a  wider  sweep  of  vision.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  Grand 
Canon  lies  within  its  walls  like  a  picture  in  its  frame — every¬ 
where  above  the  broad  stretch  of  a  peaceful  plateau,  everywhere 
below  the  result  of  gigantic  force  working  on  an  unparalleled 
scale.  In  the  second  place,  the  suggestion  from  the  most 
splendid  mountain  scenery  is  that  of  enormous  uplifting  energy 
working  blindly  and  at  haphazard.  Here  the  attention  must 
be  fastened  on  the  other  extreme  of  the  world-building  pro¬ 
cess — a  purposeful,  prodigious,  remorseless  carving-out  and 
carry ing-a way  of  rocks  upbuilt  and  uplifted  at  such  cost  and 
through  such  countless  ages.  And  finally,  as  one  studies  the 
seeming  chaos  of  this  nether-world,  all  the  shapeless  immensity 
of  it  falls  into  well-defined  shapes,  carved  and  sculptured  into 
regular  forms  according  to  laws  which  we  cannot  grasp  only 
because  they  are  too  big  for  us. 

I  cannot  tell  here  of  the  trip  down  the  steep  and  winding 
trail  to  the  “Indian  Gardens”  on  the  Inner  Plateau,  when 
what  looked  from  above  like  a  napkin  spread  out  on  the  grass 
to  dry  proves  to  be  a  tent,  big  enough  for  a  dozen  people,  set 
among  willows  twenty  feet  high  ;  nor  of  the  edge  of  the  Inner 
Gorge  from  which  one  may  look  up  to  battlements  towering 
thousands  of  feet  above  on  every  side  or  down  to  the  river 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below,  yet  within  a  stone’s  throw  ;  nor  of 
the  business-like,  relentless  ferocity  with  which  the  turbid  flood 
of  the  river  whirls  past  when  one  stands  on  its  rocky  brim — 
rocks  polished  by  that  torrent  till  they  are  as  though  smoothly 
varnished ;  nor  of  the  marvelous  shimmering  gleam  of  a  snow 
storm  seen  on  sothe  far-off  point  of  the  rim,  while  the  sun 
shines  warm  down  in  the  Canon  ;  nor  of  the  echoing  cannonade 
with  which  the  walls  reverberate  for  many  seconds  after  a  sin¬ 
gle  thunderclap.  I  can  only  say  that  he  who  does  not  visit 
the  Grand  Canon  misses  experiences  and^sensations  that  can  no¬ 
where  else  be  duplicated  or  replaced. 

Of  the  railroad,  which  has  made  the  trip  to  theXafion  not 
only  possible  but  easy  for  every  traveler,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  business  necessity,  quite  apart 
from  the  accommodation  of  tourist  travel  to  the  Canon.  Along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  lie  extensive  deposits  of  copper  ore, 
which  Eastern  investors  (now  under  the  style  of  the  Tusayan 
Development  Co.,  with  offices  at  the  Bowling  Green  Building, 
in  New  York)  have  been  developing  for  several  years.  The 
time  came  when  they  must  have  transportation  facilities  from 
their  mine,  only  twenty  miles  from  the  Canon  Rim,  to  their 
smelter  at  Williams,  forty-seven  miles  away.  This  road  built, 
the  extension  to  the  Canon  was  all  but  inevitable.  But  although 
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the  canon  passenger  business  was  not  the  primary  reason  for 
building  the  railroad,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  its  man¬ 
agement  will  spare  no  pains  in  caring  thoroughly  well  for  the 
great  passenger  traffic  that  is  sure  to  come.  Two  points  will 
be  convincing  on  this  score — that  the  hotel  at  the  Canon  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  Fred  Harvey,  known  to  and  blessed  of 
everyone  who  has  eaten  at  any  station  along  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  stage-lines,  trail-horses  and  guides  will 
be  looked  after  by  J.  W.  Thurber,  a  past-master  in  all  these 
branches  of  skill.  c.  A.  m. 


By  the  Width  of  a  Hair. 

BY  SHARLOT  It.  HALL. 

LIGHT  ANGEL’S  POINT  dips  out  in  diz¬ 
zying  fashion  over  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
Colorado ;  and  Hotel  Angel,  glued  like  a 
mud  swallow’s  nest  to  its  utmost  verge,  is 
not  the  palatial  structure  the  guide-books 
had  led  me  to  expect. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  consisted  of  an 
open-air  kitchen  under  a  pine  tree  and  a  20  x 
40  wall  tent  partitioned  with  strips  of  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  into  stalls  about  eight  feet 
square.  Each  stall  contained  a  canvas  cot 
and  some  blankets  and  a  new  tin  candle¬ 
stick,  guiltless  of  candle  or  matches.  Obviously  the  walls 
were  not  sound-proof,  and  conversation  languished. 

I  had  an  end  room  ;  and  from  the  slit  in  the  tent  which 
served  as  a  window  I  could  look  down  six  thousand  feet  into 
the  mighty  chasm  worn  by  the  restless  river. 

Colonel  William  Cody,  otherwise  Buffalo  Bill,  was  arranging 
to  construct  a  huge  panorama  of  the  canon,  and  had  sent  out 
our  little  party  of  artists  and  engineers  to  make  preliminary 
plans  and  sketches. 

Tramping  along  the  “Rim”  all  day  with  sketch-book  and 
camera  proved  fatiguing  work  for  a  “  tenderfoot  ”  fresh  from 
the  shady  walks  of  “  Unter  den  Linden,”  and  I  was  dozing  off 
comfortably  when  a  feminine  voice  recalled  me  from  the  bor¬ 
derland  of  dreams. 

“There’s  a  man  in  the  next  place;  they  told  us  it  was 
vacant !  ”  was  the  aggrieved  exclamation. 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  just  one  of  those  German  artists,”  came  in 
placid  tones  from  my  other  neighbor,  “  he  can’t  understand  a 
word  you  say.  Can’t  you  copy  those  Smithsonian  notes  while 
I  brush  up  ? 

“Yes,  but  you’d  better  not  let  down  that  mane  of  yours  in 
this  pill  box,  there  won’t  be  room  for  me  and  the  books.” 
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I  coughed,  to  let  them  know  that  I  wasn’t  deaf  if  I  was  a 
German  artist,  and  covered  up  my  head  and  made  heroic  efforts 
to  go  to  sleep ;  but  the  blankets  were  hot  and  scratchy  and  the 
voices  painfully  distinct. 

“  Um  !  Way  below  your  waist  already  !  What  made  you 
cut  it  off  four  years  ago  ?  Did  you  think  a  female  archaeolo¬ 
gist  had  to  wear  short  hair  and  goggles  ?  The  idea  of  yoti 
being  an  ethnography-fiend,  and  grubbing  respectable  people 
out  of  their  graves  just  because  they  died  when  Methuselah 
was  a  baby  !  How  did  you  come  to  do  it  anyway  ?  ” 

“I  didn’t.  There  isn’t  a  grave  on  this  continent  as  old  as 
Methuselah,  But  I  paid  for  my  ‘  Prof.’  with  my  hair  just  the 
same  ;  shall  I  tell  you?  You  brush  awhile,  and  I’ll  finish  the 
report  in  the  morning.  ’  ’ 

I  sighed  and  drew  another  fold  of  blanket  over  my  ears  and 
the  gentle  scientist  two  feet  away  continued:  “You  know  I 
was  always  looking  around  the  old  ruins  ;  Arizona  has  the 
finest  cliff  and  cave  dwellings  in  the  world,  and  not  half  of 
them  are  explored.  The  cowboys  know  of  dozens  back  in  the 
hills  that  a  white  man  has  never  .seen.  The  Mexicans  and 
Indians  have  a  superstitious  fear  of  these  silent,  underground 
cities  and  the  white  vaqueros  are  not  curious  enough  to  dispute 
possession  with  the  bears  and  lions.  I  crawled  into  a  cliff¬ 
dwelling  last  spring  where  a  big  California  lion  was  taking  a 
siesta — but  that  isn’t  in  this  story. 

‘  ‘  It  had  been  a  sort  of  tradition  with  the  cowboys  in  Big 
Chino  that  there  was  a  large  cliff-pueblo,  a  regular  big  old 
castle,  they  called  it,  on  the  head  of  Hell’s  Canon  northeast  of 
the  Verde  river.  Raphael  Kstargo,  Campbell  &  Baker’s  fore¬ 
man,  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen  it,  and  current  rumor  re¬ 
ported  it  a  good  place  to  stay  away  from.  The  Indians 
shunned  the  neighborhood  and  muttered  ‘  No  bueno  !  Mucho 
leon  !  ’  when  it  was  mentioned ;  but  science  rushes  in  where 
even  fools  fear  to  tread,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  know  the 
secrets  of  that  ruin. 

“  Bstargo,  known  on  the  range  as  ‘Rafael’,  was  a  wiry,  dark 
little  man  who  had  begun  life  as  a  priest  and  ended  as  a  cow- 
puncher.  A  comprehensive  experience  with  the  seamy  side  of 
things  had  grizzled  his  hair  and  given  his  eyes  a  furtive, 
watchful  look  hardly  reassuring  ;  but  his  soft,  drawling  En¬ 
glish,  interspersed  with  Chilian  Spanish  (for  he  first  saw  light 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Andes)  was  delightful. 

‘  ‘  However  it  was  almost  as  hard  to  come  face  to  face  with 
Rafael  as  with  the  ruin.  He  could  ‘  mill  ’  a  panic-driven  herd 
of  snorting,  long-horned  beef  steers  quicker  than  any  man  out 
of  Mexico,  and  quiet  a  plunging  bronco  with  a  turn  of  the 
wrist.  Woman  was  an  unknown  quantity  and  he  courted  no 
perils.  But  gold  is  a  powerful  pleader,  and  he  promised  at 
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last  to  guide  me  to  the  ruin  if  I  would  be  ready  before  the 
spring  rodeo  when  he  was  needed  on  the  range. 

“We  started  about  the  middle  of  April,  three  of  us  ;  mounted 
on  cow-ponies,  taking  only  food,  camera,  a  few  tools,  a  power¬ 
ful  bull’s-eye  lantern,  dingy  and  battered  with  many  a  ttrip 
through  the  hills. 

“There  was  no  water  near  the  ruin,  so  we  made  camp  at 
the  last  little  spring  and  went  on  early  next  morning.  The 
faint  trail  over  which  the  ponies  scrambled  like  goats  ended  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  almost  a  mile  below  the  pueblo ;  and  as 
we  left  the  horses  in  a  clump  of  cedars  and  begun  the  steep 
ascent  on  foot,  Rafael  dropped  into  the  rear  as  naturally  as  he 
had  taken  the  lead  before. 

“  The  grand  old  cliffs,  towering  overhead,  w^ere  seamed  and 
honeycombed  with  cracks  that  might  have  homed  all  the  lions 
in  the  hills  ;  and  near  the  top,  in  a  great  oval  opening,  loomed 
a  truly  feudal  stronghold. 

‘  ‘  I  saw  enough  at  the  first  glance  to  set  my  blood  tingling. 
From  ground  to  roof  the  terraced  walls  rose  sixty  feet  and 
more,  with  tiny  port- holes  and  sealed  doors  at  every  landing. 
The  only  entrance  was  a  rough  breach  in  the  lower  wall,  into 
which  led  a  well-beaten  trail. 

‘  ‘  Here  was  a  find  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  known 
to  archaeology  ;  a  cliff-pueblo  untouched  by  hand  of  man  since 
its  mysterious  dwellers  sealed  the  portals  and  passed  beyond 
speculation.  Who  could  say  what  wealth  of  history  lay  be¬ 
yond  that  ragged  opening  ?  The  life  story,  perhaps  of  a  people 
who  have  been  a  scientific  riddle  for  centuries. 

“  I  lit  the  lantern  and  shot  a  long  ray  of  light  into  the  hole, 
revealing  a  room  ten  feet  or  more  across,  the  floor  beaten  hard 
by  many  feet  but  no  occupant  visible.  Pushing  the  light  be¬ 
fore  me  and  holding  my  rifle  ready  to  fire,  I  crawled  through 
and  stood  up  inside.  My  companions  followed,  and  Rafael 
dropped  on  his  knees  and  studied  the  place  like  an  Indian 
trailer.  ‘  Mucho  leon,  Senorita’,  he  said,  ‘  many  lions  here, 
six  weeks,  two  months  ago.  No  fresh  track  ;  no  lions  this 
month.  All  go  out ;  not  come  in.  Why  they  go  ?’ 

“  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure — unless  they  heard  we  were  com¬ 
ing  to  shoot  them.  Tet  us  see  how  far  back  the  rooms  go. 

‘ '  The  little  doors  leading  from  room  to  room  were  like 
round  black  tunnels  in  the  wall,  and  we  crawled  through  on 
hands  and  knees,  coughing  and  sneezing  with  the  dust  and  the 
musky,  wild-beast  odor  everywhere.  The  lions  had  bedded  in 
the  corners,  but  all  the  signs  were  old  and  no  gleaming  eyes 
challenged  us  in  the  darkness. 

“  In  the  innermost  room  a  ladder-hole  with  the  notched  stick 
still  in  place  led  up  to  the  floor  above.  The  rooms  here  were 
full  of  pottery  and  stone  implements,  basket-work  and  piles  of 
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grass-bedding  and  twisted  ropes  of  bear-grass  and  bark,  half 
buried  in  bat  guano  and  the  gray  impalpable  dust  of  centuries. 
But  there  was  never  a  rustle  of  rat  or  mouse,  and  I  remarked 
the  absence  of  the  bats  that  in  other  ruins  had  blackened  the 
ceiling,  hanging  head  downward  like  dried  figs  on  a  tree. 
The  silence  was  death-like,  and  our  footsteps  sounded  along 
the  floors  so  long  untrodden  with  uncanny,  muffled  echo. 
Rafael  was  manifestly  uncomfortable,  and  minded  to  desert ; 
but  every  moment  revealed  greater  archaeological  riches  and  I 
hurried  on. 

‘  ‘  In  the  inner  room  on  the  last  terrace  we  came  upon  a  closed 
door  plastered  over  with  cement  as  hard  as  iron.  The  imprint 
of  hands  long  since  dust  was  visible  around  the  edges,  and  in 
the  center  a  rude  figure  of  the  sun  had  been  traced  with  some 
instrument  while  the  mud  was  wet.  Such  caches  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  cliff-dwellings,  and  usually  contain  small  stores 
of  surplus  food  and  seed  grains  ;  but  the  evident  care  in  closing 
this  one  excited  my  curiosity  and  I  determined  to  open  it  at 
once. 

“  Our  prospecting  picks  made  such  slow  progress  that  I  sent 
back  for  the  chisels  left  on  the  ground  floor,  keeping  Rafael  at 
work  while  I  sketched  the  curious  figure. 

“Possibly  five  minutes  had  passed  when  he  dropped  his 
pick,  listened  keenly,  and  flung  himself  down  the  ladder  to 
the  room  below ;  at  the  same  moment  the  place  rocked  and 
heaved,  and  a  deafening  roar  resounded  through  the  air. 

“  I  darted  to  the  inner  side  and  flattened  myself  against  the 
rock,  expecting  to  be  crushed  every  moment.  But  the  roof 
sagged  down  edgewise  as  the  walls  fell  in,  and  left  me  in  a 
narrow  cave  against  the  back.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the 
cliff  had  fallen  or  the  whole  outer  wall  had  slipped  down  ; 
but  evidently  the  bats  and  lions  had  scented  some  such  im¬ 
pending  disaster  when  they  deserted  the  ruin. 

“  I  could  hear  the  loose  stones  rumbling  far  down  the  hill¬ 
side,  and  Rafael’s  voice  frantically  mingling  prayers  and  oaths 
in  broken  English  :  ‘  O  madre  de  Dios  !  Have  mercy  on  a  sin¬ 
ful  man  !  Are  you  alive,  Senorita  ?  ’Tis  as  I  feared  !  No 
good  befalls  the  robbers  of  the  dead  !’ 

“‘Rafael!’  I  said  sternly,  feeling  my  way  to  the  ladder- 
hole,  ‘  set  up  the  stick  and  help  me  down  ;  the  pueblo  has 
fallen  and  we  must  dig  ourselves  out.  Took  you  if  the  doors 
are  open’. 

“‘They  are  gone,’  he  groaned,  ‘all  the  air  is  full  of 
stones:  Our  Lady  help  usl’  The  battered  lantern  sent  a 

dim  light  over  his  cowering  form  and  as  I  looked  the  walls 
closed  inward.  ‘  Quick,  Rafael,  quick  !’,  I  cried.  ‘  Up  before 
the  room  falls  !’  and  he  clutched  with  a  desperate  jerk  the 
arm  that  I  held  down,  and  scrambled  up  beside  me.  The 
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floor  beyond  us  swayed  and  cracked  and  went  down  with  a 
sickening  jar,  leaving  us  huddled  on  a  shelf  of  rock  that 
projected  a  yard  or  less  from  the  back  of  the  room  and  braced 
the  fallen  ledge. 

“There  was  scarcely  room  to  turn  in  the  little  trap,  and 
the  air  grew  closer  with  every  breath.  Groping  around  I 
found  the  faithful  lantern  and  the  pick  ;  but  the  keenest 
search  disclosed  no  opening  in  our  prison  walls.  We  were 
entombed  in  a  bastile  of  living  rock  ;  behind  lay  our  only 
hope — the  sealed  door  and  whatever  it  might  lead  to. 

“  I  shook  Rafael  out  of  the  stupor  in  which  he  had  lain 
since  the  floor  fell,  and  thrust  the  pick  into  his  hands  :  ‘  Get 
up  and  dig  at  this  door  !  Will  you  die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  ? 
Quick,  and  we  have  a  chance  !  Work,  amigo,  work  !’ 

“  ‘The  Saints  have  willed  that  we  die,  Senorita.  It  is  no 
use  !’  he  muttered  sullenly. 

“  ‘Then  die  alone,  coward  !’  and  I  swung  the  pick  with 
all  my  strength. 

[to  BE)  CONCLUDED.] 


Mother  Lop-Ear. 


BY  H.  T.  COOLIDGE. 


OMAS  and  Pepe  had  lost  a  burro.  For  a  week  the 
swarthy  cholos  had  followed  burro  tracks  through  the 
dense  brush,  but  without  finding  the  missing  Top-Kar. 
Every  one  within  ten  miles  of  the  Juarez  tienda  knew  that  the 
travelers  were  looking  for  “  una  burr  a  vieja.,  very  thin,  veiy'- 
sore-backed,  one  ear  lopping  over,  very  close-hobbled.” 

At  last  word  came  that  a  vaquero  had  seen  their  burro 
fourteen  miles  to  the  south.  ^^Pendejo  animal !  ”  exclaimed 
Tomas.  “Forever  that  wife  of  the  devil  walks,  walks, 
walks — back  for  Santa  Rosalia.” 

Before  sun-up  the  next  morning  the  travelers  were  on  their 
way  down  the  valley,  and  dusk  was  falling  when  they  returned, 
this  time  driving  the  miserable  little  animal  before  them. 
Poor,  wretched  Top-Ear  !  But  the  loungers  hanging  around 
the  tienda  had  nothing  but  laughter  and  jokes  for  the  misery 
of  the  little  beast  that  shambled  by,  never  wincing  when 
Tomas  prodded  her  bleeding  flanks,  or  when  Pepe’s  club  fell 
on  her  protruding  hip-bones. 

Tomas,  who  presently  came  back  for  some  panoche,  confided 
to  the  store -keeper  : 

“We  come  from  Santa  Rosalia,  900  miles  to  the  south. 
That  child  of  evil  had  one  colt  too  young  to  travel,  so  we  left 
him  behind.  Now  all  the  time  she  want  to  go  back.  We 
hobble  her  when  we  stop  to  make  coflee,  and  she  start  back 
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for  Santa  Rosalia.  We  tie  her  up  and  she  eat  nothing,  but 
stand  at  the  end  of  her  reata  and  look  with  one  ear,  back  to¬ 
ward  Santa  Rosalia.  Her  hobbles  wear  her  ankles  to  the 
blood,  but  when  we  camp  at  the  day’s  end,  she  walk,  walk, 
walk  all  night  for  Santa  Rosalia.” 

In  the  morning  they  were  up  betimes,  and  making  ready  to 
continue  their  journey.  Lop-Ear  cringed  nearly  to  the  ground 
when  they  placed  the  heavy  carga  on  her  festering  back  ;  and 
then,  with  pitiful  apathy,  stood  limp  while  her  masters  threw 
all  their  strength  into  tightening  the  cinch  ropes.  With  short, 
weak  steps  she  followed  the  jack  along  the  trail  that  crossed 
the  narrow,  pine-clad  ridge  and  zigzagged  down  the  abrupt 
mountain  side  to  the  level  of  the  cactus  desert  that  spread  out 
below. 

Every  burro  is  a  marvel  of  vitality,  but  even  burro- vitality 
has  a  limit ;  and  the  jump-ofifs,  cat-steps,  and  sliding  places 
of  that  precipitous  trail  tried  the  failing  powers  of  the  worn- 
out  animal  to  their  utmost.  Lop-Ear  was  barely  able  to  stag¬ 
ger  along  when  at  last  she  made  her  way  through  the  iron- 
woods  to  the  water-hole  at  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

Tomas  looked  up  at  the  rugged  mountain  as  he  loosened  her 
pack-ropes,  and  said  with  a  satisfied  grin  : 

“I  guess  this  night  Lop-Ear  won’t  start  back  for  Santa  . 
Rosalia.  ’  ’ 

“  Quien  sabe  replied  his  companion,  “you’d  better  hobble 
her,  anyway.” 

Night  soon  fell,  and  the  men,  too  tired  even  to  enjoy  their 
cigarettes,  spread  their  blankets  on  the  warm  sand  and  fell 
asleep. 

The  sun  was  high  over  the  desert  when  Pepe  awoke,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  made  a  fire  and  mixed  the  flour  for  the 
tortillas  that  Tomas  arose  and  went  out  after  the  burros.  In  a 
short  time  he  returned  driving  the  jack— Lop-Ear  was  not  to 
be  found. 

After  much  talking  and  shrugging,  the  exasperated  men  ate 
a  hasty  breakfast  and  started  out  to  search  for  the  missing 
animal.  Presently  Tomas  found  her  tracks. 

“Aah-oo-oo-aah,  ”  he  yodeled. 

“Aah-oo-oo-aah,”  answered  Pepe,  and  was  soon  at  his  com¬ 
panion’s  side.  There  on  the  smooth  white  sand  he  saw  where 
Lop-Ear,  with  her  little  two-inch  steps,  had  started  back  for 
Santa  Rosalia. 

“She  can’t  be  up  there,”  he  said,  staring  blankly  at  the 
rugged  mountain  side. 

“There  are  her  tracks,”  replied  Tomas. 

Yes,  there  were  her  tracks,  and  a  few  yards  up  the  hill  lay 
the  rawhide  thong  which  they  had  tied  around  her  ankles. 
Clotted  hair  on  the  sharp  rocks  showed  where  she  had  fallen 
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and  had  struggled  out  of  her  hobbles.  Well,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  follow  her. 

Up,  up,  they  clambered.  Half-way  to  the  top  they  found 
blood-soaked  hairs  on  the  loose  stones  at  the  bottom  of  a  slide. 

“  Spouse  of  the  devil  !  ”  muttered  Tomas  ;  “  look  where  she 
fell.” 

The  shadows  of  the  mountains  were  stretching  far  out  across 
the  desert,  and  the  Mexicans  had  worked  their  way  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  range.  They  were  hurrying  now,  for  they  were 
afraid  that  Lop-Ear  would  gain  the  dense  underbrush  of  the 
plateau.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  clatter  among  some  jagged 
ledges  a  half  mile  above. 

Hurry,  or  we  lose  her  !”  panted  Pepe;  and  the  men  re¬ 
doubled  their  efforts.  At  last  the  beetling  crags  were  gained. 
Then  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the  trail  they  came  upon  Lop-Ear. 
There,  where  she  had  fallen  back  from  a  sharp  flight  of  cat- 
steps,  lay  the  little  mother  ;  her  head  sunk  between  the  poor, 
maimed  legs,  that  were  still  gathered  as  though  about  to  rise 
and  struggle  on  toward  the  foal  at  Santa  Rosalia. 

Stanford  UniTorsity,  Cal. 


Blowing  Up  Shag  Rock. 

BY  ARTHUR  INKERSLEY. 

three  most  dangerous  obstacles  to  navigation  of  the  Bay  of 
f  San  Francisco,  nearest  the  city  were  Blossom  Rock,  Shag  or 
X  Barrel  Rock,  and  Arch  Rock.  All  three  were  in  the  track  of 

ferry-boats  and  other  craft,  proceeding  to  Sausalito,  Tiburon  or  to  Val¬ 
lejo,  and  other  places  in  the  upper  bay.  Blossom  Rock  was  blown  up 
by  order  of  the  Federal  Government  in  April,  1870.  On  April  30,  1900, 
after  some  months  of  preparation.  Shag  Rock  was  removed.  Only  Arch 
Rock  now  remains,  and  it  is  doomed  to  destruction  at  an  early  date. 
The  late  Shag  Rock  was  composed  of  metamorphic  sandstone,  of  which 
it  contained  nearly  four  thousand  cubic  feet.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  favorite  resting-place  for  shags.  As  only  ten  feet 
projected  at  high  water,  it  was  a  serious  danger. 

Two  months  were  occupied  in  getting  the  necessary  machinery  and 
drills  into  position,  before  beginning  the  work  of  drilling.  Thirty-four 
holes,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  varying  in  depth  from  a  few  feet 
to  33  feet  below  the  level  of  low  water,  were  drilled,  and  into  them  nine 
tons  of  nitrogelatin  were  firmly  rammed  with  heavy  steels  bars. 
Four  caps,  each  containing  about  half-a-pound  of  fulminate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  were  put  at  the  mouth  of  each  hole,  and  in  the  fulminate  was 
firmly  set  a  rod  of  platinum  connecting  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  a  battery.  As  the  nitro-gelatin  docs  not  ignite  readily,  each  cap 
was  surrounded  with  dynamite.  The  electric  current  raised  the  plati¬ 
num  rods  to  a  red  heat,  igniting  the  fulminate,  which  in  turn  exploded 
the  dynamite  and  the  nitro-gelatin. 

When  the  preparations  were  complete,  an  electrician  performed  the 
ticklish  task  of  passing  a  weak  current  through  the  wires,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  connections  were  all  right.  Everything  proving  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  barge  carrying  the  operators  was  towed  away  by  a  tug  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2000  feet  from  the  rock,  paying  out  a  cable  as  it  went.  This 
took  up  about  an  hour  ;  then  three  sharp,  warning  whisles  were  blown 
on  board  the  tug,  and,  after  an  interval  of  five  minutes,  the  full  current 
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was  turned  on.  There  was  a  muffled  roar,  and  immediately  there  rose 
from  the  calm  surface  of  the  Bay  a  magnificent  column,  white  at  the 
top,  yellowish  near  the  water,  and  darkened  here  and  there  with  black 
fragments  of  splintered  rock  and  shattered  timbers  of  the  platform  used 
by  the  workmen.  The  column  rose  to  a  height  of  1025  feet,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Engineer  Demerrit,  wPo  stood  on  Alcatraz  Island 
with  a  stop-watch  in  one  hand,  and  the  bulb  of  a  camera  in  the  other. 
The  column  soared  skyward  for  about  six  seconds,  then  poised  itself  for 
an  instant,  and  began  to  subside.  The  great  masses  of  rock  made  loud 
splashes  as  they  fell  back  into  the  water.  In  four  seconds  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  an  area  of  dirty  brown  water,  seething  and  tumbling  con¬ 
fusedly.  Very  few  dead  fish  were  found.  The  only  strange  fish  picked 
up  was  a  large  rat-fish,  or  Hydrolagus  Colliaci,  measuring  twenty-five 
inches. 

The  copyrighted  photograph,  reproduced  here,  was  made  by  Charles 
Weidner,  22%  Geary  street,  San  Francisco,  who  stood  on  Alcatraz 
Island,  at  a  distance  of  5400  feet  from  the  explosion. 


A  New  Mexico  Folk-Song. 

Everyone  has  heard  “  La  Golondina”  (the  swallow),  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  Spanish  songs  ;  but  few  Americans  know  the  humbler 
New  Mexican — or  Sonoran — ballad  of  “La  Calandria”  (the  Calendar 
Lark).  Collected  by  the  editor  many  years  ago,  it  was  harmonized  by 
the  late  John  Comfort  Fillmore.  The  music,  and  a  few  of  the  dozen 
verses,  are  given  herewith  : 

I,A  CALANDRIA.  THE  CALENDAR  EARK. 


En  una  jaula  de  oro, 
Pendiente  de  un  balcon 
Und  triste  Caldndria 
Lloraba  su  prision. 

Coro : 

?  Ay  Dios,  no  hay  remedio  ? 

?  Ay  Dios,  no  hay  piedad  ? 
Me  robas  el  reposo 
Y  adios  tranquilidad. 


All  in  a  cage  pure-golden. 

Hung  in  a  balcony, 

A  lady-lark  imprisoned 
Was  crying  to  be  free. 

Chorus. 

“Ay,  God  !  is  there  no  pity? 

Ay,  God  !  is  no  redress  ? 

Of  all  thy  peace  thou  robst  me. 
Good-by  to  happiness.” 


Hasta  un  gorrioncito 
Amoroso  la  hall6, 

Y  dijo.  “Mi  bonita, 

Te  quiero  mucho  yo.” 


Until  a  young  finch-gallant 
By  chance  a- passing  flew. 
And  said  :  ‘  ‘  My  little  beauty 

I  love  you  much,  I  do.” 


Y  luego  la  Calandria 
Le  dijo  y  le  jur6, 

“Me  sacas  de  mi  prision, 
Me  voy  contigo  yo” 


And  straightway  then  the  larkling 
She  promised  fair  and  true  : 

“Oh,  take  me  from  my  prison 
And  I  will  go  with  you  ! 


Mas  cuando  los  alambres 
El  gorrion  rompid. 

La  ingrata  Caldndria 
A  los  vientos  se  void. 


But  when  the  finch  so  gallant 
Had  snapped  the  wires  in  two. 
Away  upon  the  breezes 
The  lark  ungrateful  flew. 


He  follows  her,  is  impudently  rebuffed,  and  returns  to  the  cage, 
wherein  he  “  weeps  and  weeps  and  weeps  until  the  false  lady,  repent¬ 
ing  her  heartlessness,  wings  back  to  him  with 

“Oh,  do  not  weep,  my  dearie. 

For  what  is  past  is  gone.” 
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San  Gabriel  in  1776. 

¥HE  Franciscan  missionary  Fray  Pedro  Font 
made  a  journey  from  Tubac>  Mexico,  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1775-6,  in  company  with 
Lt.-Col.  Don  Juan  Bautista  de  Ansa,  an  old  Apache 
fighter,  and  later  (1778)  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
Father  Font  was  the  scribe  of  this  famous  and 
successful  overland  expedition  to  settle  30  Spanish 
families  at  San  Francisco.  His  MS.  diary  of  the 
journey,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  in  possession 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  library  (Providence, 
R.  I.),  and  a  translation  of  it  was  to  have  been 
published  by  the  lamented  Elliott  Coues,  whose  untimely 
death  last  Christmas  cut  short  the  work.  In  the  two  fine 
volumes,  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer,  his  last  work 
and  published  posthumously,*  Dr.  Coues  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing  translation  of  Father  Font’s  record  of  what  he  saw  at  San 
Gabriel  Mission  124  years  ago  (five  years  before  Eos  Angeles 
was  founded): 

‘'Jan.  4,  Thursday  [1776].  The  mission  of  San  Gabriel  is 
situated  about  eight  leagues  distant  from  the  sea,  in  a  place  of 
most  beautiful  proportions,  with  enough  water  and  very  good 
grounds.  The  site  is  level  and  unobstructed  (despej ado') ,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
north,  and  from  which  at  the  Puerto  de  San  Carlos  we  came, 
having  it  on  the  right  ;  it  seems  that  here  it  ceases  to  be 
snowy,  but  it  does  not  end,  for  it  is  the  [San  Bernardino  and 
San  Gabriel  Ranges  of  the]  same  Sierra  Madre  de  California, 
which  continues  on  very  far  into  the  country,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  is  the  same  continuous  sierra  which  Padre  Garces 
passed  on  this  journey  and  named  Sierra  de  San  Marcos  [the 
Tehachapi].  On  leaving  camp  [this  morning  at  the  Arroyo  de 
San  Gabriel]  we  went  by  a  bed  of  swollen  river  [overflow 
channel  of  the  river — caxa  de  rio  creeidd]  which  was  without 
water,  and  has  enough  small  woods,  and  it  is  the  river  which 
runs  to  the  old  site  of  the  mission,  where  it  has  always  sufiS- 
cient  water.  In  this  mission  we  found  the  senor  capitan  com- 
andante  de  Monterey  Don  Fernando  de  Ribera,  y  Moncada 
[commonly  Rivera  y  Moncarda],  who,  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  Indians  of  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  killed  its  minister.  Padre  Fray  Euis 
Jaume,  had  come  on  his  way  to  that  presidio  from  Monterey 
and  arrived  at  this  mission  [San  Gabriel]  on  the  night  of  the 
2d.  A  little  before  our  arrival  there  came  out  on  the  road  to 
receive  us  the  senor  comandante  Rivera,  and  the  padre  minis- 
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tro  of  the  mission,  Fray  Antonio  Paterna ;  and  our  arrival  was 
[a  matter]  of  much  joy  to  all,  the  guard  of  the  mission  receiv¬ 
ing  us  with  a  salute,  and  the  other  two  padres  who  were  here, 
Padre  Fray  Antonio  Cruzado  and  Padre  Fray  Miguel  Sanchez, 
with  many  peals  of  bells  and  with  especial  demonstrations  of 
content. 

“  Jan.  5.  We  remained  to  rest ;  and  the  senores  comandantes 
talked  over  the  business  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Indians  of  San 
Diego.'^  After  breakfast  I  went  with  Padre  Sanchez  to  see  the 
spring  of  water  whence  they  bring  the  acequia  for  this  mission 
of  San  Gabriel  by  means  of  which  are  conferred  the  greatest 
conveniences ;  for,  besides  being  sufficient  and  passing  in 
front  of  the  house  of  the  padres,  and  of  the  little  huts  {jacalitos) 
of  the  Christian  Indians  who  compose  this  new  mission,  who 
will  be  some  50  souls  of  recent  converts,  big  and  little,  this 
acequia  renders  all  the  flats  of  the  immediate  site  apt  for  sow¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  fields  are  close  to  the  pueblo  ;  and  it  is  a  mis¬ 
sion  which  has  such  good  adaptabilities  {proporciones)  to 
crops,  and  is  of  such  good  pastures  for  cattle  and  horses, 
that  no  better  could  be  desired.  The  cows  that  it  has 
are  very  fat,  and  give  much  rich  milk,  with  which  they 
make  many  cheeses  and  very  good  butter  ;  there  is  a 
litter  of  pigs  and  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  of  which  on  our 
coming  they  killed  three  or  four  muttons  that  they  had, 
whose  meat  was  particularly  good,  and  I  do  not  remind  myself 
of  having  eaten  mutton  more  fat  and  beautiful ;  and  they  have 
also  some  chickens.  It  has  enough  wopd  of  oak  (madera  de 
eyizinos)  and  other  logs  (palos)  for  building,  and  consequently 
much  fuel  {lena)  ;  only  is  wanting  lime,  which  has  not  been 
found  hitherto,  though  perhaps  by  searching  well  it  may  be 
found,  to  improve  the  buildings,  which  at  present  are  some  of 
adobe,  and  the  most  of  wattles  and  tule,  for  which  reason  they 
are  very  risky  and  exposed  to  fire.  At  present  the  whole 
building  is  reduced  to  one  very  large  hovel  {jacalon),  all  in 
one  piece  with  three  divisions,  and  this  serves  as  the  habitation 
of  the  padres,  granary  (store-house — troxe^  for  troje),  and 
everything  else ;  somewhat  apart  from  this  there  is  another 
square  hovel  (^jacal)  which  serves  as  a  church  ;  and  near  this 
another,  which  is  the  guardhouse,  as  they  call  it,  or  quarters 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  escort,  who  live  in  it,  who  are  eight,  and 
close  by  some  little  huts  {jacalitos)  of  tule  which  are  the  little 
houses  (^casUas)  of  the  Indians,  between  the  which  and  the 
house  of  the  padres  runs  the  acequia.  In  the  spring  of  water 
grows  naturally  apio,  and  other  herbs  which  appear  to  be  let¬ 
tuces  (Jechuguitas)  and  some  roots  like  parsnips  ;  and  there  are 
thereabouts  man3''  coleworts  (nabos)  which  from  a  little  seed 


*The  uprising^  in  which  Father  Jayme  was  slain.  See  this  magazine  for  Feb.,  1899. 
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that  was  sown  now  cover  the  ground  ;  and  near  the  old  site  of 
the  mission,  which  is  distant  from  this  new  one  about  a  league 
southward,  grows  great  abundance  of  water-cresses  (derros)  of 
which  I  ate  enough  ;  and  finally  is  the  land,  as  Padre  Paterna 
says,  like  the  Land  of  Promise ;  though  indeed  the  Padres 
have  sufiered  in  it  many  needinesses  and  travails,  because  be¬ 
ginnings  are  always  difficult,  and  more  so  in  those  lands  where 
there  was  nothing,  and  they  would  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
lacking  supplies  for  two  years.  The  converted  Indians  of  this 
mission,  who  are  of  the  Beneme  nation,  and  also  Jeneguechi 
(sic),  seem  tame,  and  of  middling  good  heart ;  they  are  of 
medium  stature,  and  the  women  somewhat  taller  ;  round-faced 
(carircdondos),  flat-nosed  (chatos),  and  rather  ugly  ;  their  cus¬ 
tom  in  gentiledom  is  for  the  men  to  go  entirely  naked,  and  the 
women  wear  some  sort  of  deer  skin  with  which  they  cover 
themselves,  and  also  some  small  coat  (cobija)  of  skins  of  otter 
or  of  hair ;  though  the  padres  try  to  make  the  converts  dress 
as  well  as  they  can.  The  method  which  the  padres  observe  in 
the  reduction  is  not  to  force  anybody  to  make  himself  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  they  only  admit  those  who  voluntarily  offer  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  they  do  in  this  fashion :  As  these  Indians  are 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  plains  and  hills  like  beasts,  so  if  they 
wish  to  be  Christians  they  must  not  take  to  the  woods,  but 
they  must  live  in  the  mission,  and  if  they  leave  the  rancheria 
(for  thus  they  call  the  huts  and  dwelling  place  of  the  Indians) 
they  will  be  gone  in  search  of,  and  be  punished.  Whereupon 
they  (the  padres)  begin  to  catechize  the  gentiles  who  volunta¬ 
rily  come,  showing  them  how  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
and  the  rest  that  is  necessary,  and  if  they  (the  Indians)  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  catechism  for  two  or  three  months  with  the  same 
mind,  being  instructed  therein  they  pass  on  to  baptism.  The 
discipline  of  every  day  is  this  :  In  the  morning  at  sunrise 
mass  is  said  regularly,  and  in  this,  or  without  it  if  it  is  not 
said,  all  the  Indians  join  together,  and  the  padre  recites  with 
all  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  furnished  by  singing  the 
Alabado,  which  is  sung  in  all  the  missions  in  one  way  and  in 
the  same  tone,  and  the  padres  sing  it  even  though  they  may 
not  have  good  voices,  inasmuch  as  uniformity  is  best.  Then 
they  go  to  breakfast  on  the  mush  (atole)  which  is  made  for  all, 
and  before  partaking  of  it  they  cross  themselves  and  sing  the 
Bendito ;  then  they  go  to  work  at  whatever  can  be  done,  the 
padres  inclining  them  and  applying  them  to  the  work  b3''  setting 
an  example  themselves  ;  at  noon  they  eat  their  soup  (pozole), 
which  is  made  for  all  alike  (de  comunidad )  ;  then  they  work 
another  stint  ;  and  at  sunset  they  return  to  recite  doctrine 
and  end  by  singing  the  Alabado.  The  Christians  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Gentiles  in  that  they  manage  to  go  clothed, 
after  a  fashion  (tal  qual  vestidos),  or  covered  as  well  as  the 
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indigence  of  these  lands  will  permit ;  and  no  accc  mt  is  kept 
with  the  catechumens  of  the  soup,  unless  some  of  vhat  is  left 
over  is  given  to  them.  If  any  Indian  wishes  t(  go  to  the 
woods  to  see  his  relatives,  or  to  gather  acorns,  he  i  given  per¬ 
mission  for  a  specified  number  of  days  {por  dias  senalados), 
and  regularly  they  do  not  fail  to  return,  and  sometimes  they 
come  with  a  Gentile  relative  who  stays  to  catechism,  either 
through  the  example  of  the  others  or  attracted  by  the  soup, 
which  suits  them  better  than  their  herbs  and  eatables  of  the 
woods,  and  thus  these  Indians  are  wont  to  be  gathered  in  by 
the  mouth  [as  we  say,  “  the  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through 
his  stomach.”]  The  doctrine  which  is  recited  in  all  the  mis¬ 
sions  is  the  brief  of  Padre  Castani,  with  total  uniformity,  without 
any  padre  being  able  to  vary  it  by  a  word  or  add  a  single 
thing  ;  and  this  is  recited  in  Castilian,  even  though  the  padre 
may  understand  the  (Indian)  language,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
mission  of  San  Antonio,  whose  minister.  Padre  Fray  Buena¬ 
ventura  Sitjar,  understands  and  speaks  well  the  language  of 
the  Indians  of  that  mission,  and  with  all  is  recited  the  doctrine 
in  Castilian,  and  as  the  padre  translated  i^sacd  )  the  doctrine  in 
the  vernacular,  the  most  that  is  done  is  to  recite  daily  once  in 
that,  and  again  in  Castilian,  conforming  thereby  with  that 
which  has  been  so  many  times  ordered  since  the  first  Mexican 
Council,  and  treated  so  well  by  Senor  Solorrano,  that  the  In¬ 
dian  be  taught  doctrine  in  Castilian,  and  be  made  to  speak  in 
Castilian,  inasmuch  as  all  the  languages  of  the  Indians  are 
barbarous,  and  very  lacking  in  terms  {muy  f alias  de  ter7ninos) . 
In  the  missions  it  is  arranged  that  the  grown-up  girls  {mucha- 
chas  grandes  doncellas')  sleep  apart  in  some  place  of  retirement 
{recogimientd),  and  in  the  mission  of  San  Luis  [Obispo]  I  saw 
that  a  married  soldier  acted  as  mayordomo  of  the  mission,  so 
that  the  padre  had  some  assistance,  and  his  wife  took  care  of 
the  girls,  under  whose  charge  they  were,  and  whom  they 
called  the  matron  {la  maestro).,  and  she  by  day  kept  them  with 
her,  teaching  them  to  sew,  and  other  things,  and  at  night 
locked  them  up  in  a  room,  where  she  kept  them  safe  from 
every  insult,  and  for  this  were  they  called  nuns  ;  the  which 
seemed  to  me  a  very  good  thing.  Finally,  the  method  which 
the  padres  observe  in  these  new  missions  seemed  to  me  very 
good,  and  I  note  that  the  same  which  is  done  in  one,  is  done 
in  the  rest,  and  this  is  what  suited  me  best ;  excepting  the 
mission  of  San  Diego,  in  which,  it  being  the  poorest,  and 
the  soil  not  permitting  through  the  little  suitability  that  it  has, 
there  are  no  fields  in  common,  nor  any  private  ones,  nor  is 
given  soup  to  all,  and  the  Indians  are  allowed  to  live  on  their 
rancherias,  under  obligation  to  come  to  mass  on  Sundays,  as 
is  done  in  California  Baxa ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  this 
mission  is  so  backward,  besides  that  its  Indians  are  the  worst  of 
these  new  missions.” 
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What  is  an  education  ?  Is  it  the  ability  to  repeat  what  yon  have 
heard?  A  phonograph  can  do  that.  And  a  phonograph  is  about  the 
measure  of  modern  education.”  To  older-fashioned  folks,  an  educa¬ 
tion  is  what  fits  a  man — or  a  woman — to  Live.  Happily,  decently,  use¬ 
fully.  And  whatever  parrotry  of  textbooks  falls  short  of  this  isn’t  an 
education. 

RABBITS  A  leisure  lady,  who  either  has  no  name  or  is  ashamed  of  it, 

writes  eight  tight  pages  to  the  Lion  to  confound  his  carnivor- 
MLN .  ousness.  In  seven  pages  she  details  her  regret  and  pain  that 

this  excellent  family  magazine  prints  advertisements  of  Belgian  hare 
dealers,  “and  thereby  countenances  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  fattening 
these  poor  creatures  to  eat.”  She  is  positive  that  meat-eaters  are  gross 
persons  who  shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that  edible  beasts 
feel  worse  at  being  eaten  plump  than  at  being  eaten  lean  ;  and  that  the 
world  would  be  redeemed  of  its  sins  if  we  would  all  eat  vegetables  only. 

Her  eighth  page  is  devoted  to  upbraiding  the  Lion  because  he  objects 
to  the  butchering  of  Filipinos.  We  have  killed  only  10,000  so  far,  and 
she  thinks  this  is  all  right ;  whether  because  they  are  not  fattened  or  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  eat  them,  I  do  not  know.  Or  maybe  because  they  are 
cheaper.  Belgian  hares  are  worth  $5  to  |300  apiece,  out  here  ;  whereas, 
the  Filipinos  cost  us  only  $2  per  head. 

A  joke  ?  Not  at  all.  A  real  letter,  and  a  very  serious  one.  And  quite 
in  the  line  of  Imperial  logic. 

IMPOLITE  Have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  what  “letters  of  recom- 

“  POLITE  mendation”  mean  ?  The  habit  of  them  has  become  so  common 

LYING.”  that  we  no  longer  realize  their  common  dishonesty.  We  give 
them  to  Thomas,  Richard  and  Henry,  as  irresponsibly  as  we  wink — and 
we  do  it  without  even  winking. 

A  couple  of  letters  to  the  Lion  in  one  day  are  fairly  indexical.  A 
gentleman  in  England,  whom  I  never  heard  of,  writes  that  his  business 
is  bad,  he  has  sons  growing  up,  and  will  I  please  give  him  letters  to 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  so  that  he  can  get  government  jobs  there 
for  himself  and  sons.  Another  gentleman,  a  Californian  lawyer,  asks 
me  to  give  letters  to  Diaz  to  a  person  whose  name  I  do  not  know  and  he 
does  not  mention  ;  as  the  proposed  beneficiary  has  a  lawsuit  in  Mexico, 
and  my  letters  would  help  him. 

This  does  not  seem  to  call  for  argument.  The  case  may  safely  go  to 
the  jury  on  the  evidence.  But  as  several  hundred  such  letters  come 
yearly,  the  Lion  aims  to  remark  that  he  gives  “letters”  to  people 
whose  paper  he  would  endorse  in  the  bank — and  they  are  fewer  than  a 
few.  He  thinks  as  much  of  his  word  of  honor  as  of  his  innumerous 
dollars.  Possibly  one  reason  why  he  has  some  respectable  friends  is 
that  he  does  not  lie  to  them  for  the  sake  of  being  “  polite”  to  strangers. 
A  letter  of  introduction  ought  to  mean  something.  And  it  is  just  as 
well  to  begin  to  make  it  do  so. 

oh:,  Xhe  Lion  likes  people  to  stand  up  for  their  country.  Even 

YHS,  Englishmen  who  prefer  not  to  live  in  it,  but  to  dwell  among 

“  freedom  !”  as  aliens  and  give  us  advice.  He  is  assured  by  many  earnest 
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correspondents  of  this  class,  whose  names  he  does  not  remember  to 
have  heard  before,  that  England  is  Carrying  liberty  into  South  Africa. 

Our  own  administration  organs  tell  us  the  same  thing.  It  is  very  bad 
taste  in  the  petty  officials  who  run  Great  Britain  to  contradict  these  im¬ 
portant  personages.  Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  Birmingham,  May  11)  tells 
us  there  is  “  to  be  no  paltering  with  Boer  independence.  The  Republics 
will  cease  to  exist ;  their  territories  must  and  shall  be  incorporated  with 
the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty.”  lyord  Salisbury  (at  London,  May  29) 
declares  that  “  not  a  shred  of  the  former  independence  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  shall  remain.”  As  is  pointed  out  by  the  London  Leader,  ‘‘  the  Boer 
Republics  will  become  crown  colonies,  the  least  liberal  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  known  in  our  empire.  Not  a  shadow  of  their  ancient  institutions 
will  be  left  them  ;  and  only  in  the  fulness  of  time  will  they  be  allowed 
any  measure  of  self-government.” 

Certainly,  this  is  Freedom — according  to  certain  ideas  !  It  is  the  kind 
of  Freedom  George  Third  tried  to  give  the  ungrateful  Thirteen 
Colonies ;  the  kind  William  First  is  introducing  in  the  Philippines. 

In  a  word  it  is  the  British  Idea — Freedom  to  be  Ruled  by  Your 
Betters. 

That  excellent  review,  remarks  We  have  mork 

not  read  all  of  As  Talked  in  the  Sanctum,  by  Rounsevelle  warmED‘OVe;r 
Wildman,  but  we  have  read  half  of  it  without  discovering  why  wii^dman. 

it  was  written  and  published.  It  sets  forth  conversations  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  (we  judge  from  internal  evidence)  in  Mr.  Wildman’s 
sanctum  when  he  was  editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly.  A  great  variety 
of  topics  were  touched  upon  in  these  conversations,  but  none  of  them 
were  enlivened  with  more  than  ordinary  wit  and  intelligence.” 

Why  written  and  published  ?  Why,  to  keep  Rounsevelle  Before  the 
People  ;  the  interest  in  his  serial  cable-story  some  months  ago,  “  What 
Me  and  Aguinaldo  are  Doing,”  having  seriously  petered  out.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety  of  persons  it  makes  no  special  odds  that  they  look  funny. 

They  are  happy  if  looked  at. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  enjoyed  serious  consideration  business 
until  the  Outlook,  of  which  he  is  editor,  fell  in  love  with  its  office 
business  office,  avows  his  belief  that  the  best  way  to  spread  “reeigion.” 

Christianity  is  to  kill  off  those  who  are  sluggish  about  being  converted. 

So  he  favors  the  Philippine  war  as  a  means  of  grace.  But  Dr.  Abbott  is 
mistaken.  When  all  the  sturdy  Filipinos  shall  have  been  killed,  he 
and  his  kind  will  never  convert  any  of  the  remainder.  New  York 
swarms  with  the  unregenerate  under  his  very  nose.  If  he  were  a  con¬ 
sistent  man  he  could  gird  up  his  own  loins  with  a  six  shooter,  make  a 
holy  killing  in  the  Tenderloin,  and  lead  the  shivering  survivors  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Dr.  Abbott  and 
his  class  are  not  typical  ministers.  The  clergymen  to  whom  he  spoke 
these  shameful  sentiments  rebuked  him  like  men. 

A  peculiarly  brutal  editorial  —  and  as  ignorant  as  brutal —  beack 
graces  the  forward  pages  of  the  Boston  Literary  Review  for  and 

May.  It  is  entitled  “the  Trail  of  the  Ethiopian;”  and  said  white. 

trail  is  taken  up  by  a  young  person  who  evidently  could  not  spoor  a 
bevy  of  hippopotamuses  in  deep  mud — much  less  the  footprints  of 
humanity  on  rocky  ground.  This  gentle  white-outside  man  who  has 
risen  to  edit  the  pleasant  trade-circular  of  a  youthful  publishing  house, 
asserts  that  “  the  real  Negro  is  not  a  human  being  at  all.”  He  is  a 
rabbit,  pig,  dog,  and  various  other  beasts,  minus ;  a  liar,  thief,  ravisher 
and  fiend,  all  and  several. 

Now  this  untraveled  youth,  who  will  probably  grow  old  in  vain  ; 
who  tries  to  prick  the  lid  of  his  obscurity  with  hard  sayings  (being 
still  too  immature  to  comprehend  that  a  true  saying  is  the  hardest) ; 
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who  denies  history,  never  heard  of  evolution  and  is  water-proofed 
against  the  grace  of  God — he  would  be  a  misfortune  somewhere  ;  but 
Boston  will  be  none  the  worse  for  him.  The  old  town  has  some  narrow¬ 
nesses  and  some  faults  ;  but  among  them  is  not  the  disposition  to  read 
pubescent  brutality  of  this  sort.  He  will  make  no  perverts  ;  and  grown 
people  will  realize  that  while  such  vulgarity  is  particularly  unexpected 
from  Boston,  Boston  isn’t  responsible.  Probably  neither  is  Mr.  Herr- 
man.  It  is  merely  youth  in  its  literary  teething.  When  he  shall  have 
come  as  near  as  he  can  to  years  of  discretion,  he  will  learn  that  his  cen¬ 
tral  argument  was  thrown  out  on  the  national  ash-heap  some  forty  years 
ago.  “Do  you  want  to  marry  a  Nigger?’*  owls  the  young  man  in 
triumph.  No.  Nor  do  we  “  want  ”  to  marry  a  Herrman. 

The  Lion  is  not  particularly  squeamish  about  blood.  He  has 
THK  GUILT  for  many  years  permeated  the  roughest  frontiers  a  curious  per- 
OF  BLOOD,  son  could  get  at.  He  has  seen  a  good  many  people  killed,  and 
found  some  merit  in  some  of  the  killers.  Having  acquired  various 
autographs  on  his  own  hide,  he  is  not  impressed  by  jeers  at  his  un¬ 
appetite  for  gore  by  people  who  would  faint  at  the  argumentative 
mouth  of  a  sixshooter,  and  would  be  running  still  if  they  had  ever 
seen  an  Apache  on  or  off  the  warpath.  His  experience  has  been  that 
while  bloodshed  does  sometimes  harden  its  devotees,  the  bloodthirstiest 
folks  on  earth  are  the  stay-at-homes  who  do  not  know  what  violent 
death  means.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  do  know — the  great  generals  like 
Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Crook,  the  rough  scouts,  cow-boys,  man- 
eating  sheriffs,  and  all  that  sort,  are  less  sanguinary  than  women  and 
counter-jumpers  at  a  Salubrious  Remoteness.  TAey  turn  pale  at  a  red 
drop  from  a  needle  prick ;  they  lose  a  year’s  growth  at  reading  in  the 
paper  that  some  one  only  two  blocks  from  here  / was  held  up  by  a 
cheap  tramp  and  robbed  of  sixty  cents ;  but  they  deeply  enjoy  the 
mowing  down,  by  our  machine-guns,  of  thousands  of  naked  Filipinos 
armed  with  wooden  swords.  And  the  Lion  has  never  yet  met  a  veteran 
army  officer  who  did  enjoy  it. 

the;  bfST  Xhe  Lion  has  had  friends  with  a  pretty  fair  record  of  their 

“BAD  own.  Billy  Martin,  whose  right-hand  “gun”  hangs  on  my 

MAN.”  wall,  a  token  of  esteem,  was  in  his  day  perhaps  the  best  Bad 
Man  alive.  I  have  seen  him  twiddle  this  six-shooter  and  its  mate,  con¬ 
temporaneously  on  either  forefinger,  and  every  time  they  whirled  each 
broke  a  beer  bottle  at  thirty  feet.  Billy  had  a  little  matter  of  twenty- 
three  men  to  his  credit,  and  I  fancy  most  of  them  deserved  his  atten¬ 
tions.  He  may  have  bettered  his  score,  since,  under  another  name  ; 
for  no  one  knows  whither  he  went. 

A  “bfttfR”  But  this,  after  all,  was  a  very  trivial  notch  of  blood-guiltiness. 

GOOD  An  Arizona  Bad  Man  “isn’t  in  it”  with  the  right  sort  of 

MAN.  Good  Man.  Billy  was  not  a  Methodist,  nor  a  President.  He 
was  just  a  rough  frontiersman  who  used  profane  language  at  times  and 
Shot  First  when  other  gentlemen  came  gunning  for  him.  If  there  be 
such  things  as  Recording  Angels  and  Great  White  Thrones,  the  blood  of 
10,000  Filipinos  and  3000  American  soldiers  is  on  the  hands  of  a  godlier 
William.  No  need  to  ask  him,  in  the  rough  sarcasm  of  the  Border,  to 
a  boaster,  “Where’s  your  private  boneyard?  ”  It  covers  more  geogra¬ 
phy  than  Mr.  McKinley  has  seen  in  all  his  travels.  It  is  planted  with 
half  as  many  victims  as  there  are  men,  women  and  children  today  in 
the  city  he  was  born  in.  And  not  one  of  them  ever  offered  to  hurt  him 

QUI  Aye,  more  !  For  in  this  our  world  we  are  responsible  for  the 

FACIT  crimes  we  could  just  as  well  prevent.  If  there  is  a  God  be- 

PER  ALIUM.  yond  the  stuffed  and  motheaten  skin  that  some  people  wor¬ 
ship  next  after  their  political  party,  the  blood  of  several  thousand 
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Boers  and  Englishmen  is  on  the  same  church-going  head.  President 
McKinley  could  have  prevented  the  British  war  of  oppression  in  South 
Africa,  and  knew  he  could,  as  easily  as  I  can  shave  in  the  morning.  He 
could  stop  it  now.  The  American  people  wish  him  to  stop  it.  They 
are  overwhelmingly  for  the  plucky  Boers,  fighting  for  home  against 
hopeless  odds.  But  the  politicians — who  two  years  ago  were  vilifying 
England  as  ignorantly  and  dishonestly  —  now  find  it  handy  to  “stand 
in.”  And  the  President  knows  the  politicians,  and  doesn’t  know  the 
people. 

I  have  been  collecting  fools  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  but  the  the 
last,  best  specimen  is  the  Administration  valet  who  thinks  he  last 
can  make  any  sober  American  believe  that  for  us  to  “inter-  fool. 

fere  ”  in  the  South  African  iniquity  “would  bring  on  a  war  with  Eng¬ 
land.”  He  is  the  last  specimen  God  has  made.  England  fight  us? 

England,  which  we  whipped  twice  before  our  diapers  were  discarded  ? 

England,  which  after  eight  months  has  not  won  a  battle  against  30,000 
rude  Boer  farmers,  with  her  200,000  men  ?  England,  which  falls  into 
hysteria  when  her  ten  to  one  escape  annihilation  ?  England  fight  a  na¬ 
tion  of  seventy-five  million  ?  Sho  !  If  Mr.  McKinley  said  as  politely  as 
he  knows  how— -which  is  very  politely — “  Dear  Mother  Dand,  this  Re¬ 
public  disapproves  your  smashing  of  Republics.  Be  kind  enough  to 
stop.”  Why,  England  would  Stop.  With  a  suddenness  which  would 
jar  the  earth.  The  man  who  thinks  she  wouldn’t  is  missing  his  voca¬ 
tion,  whatever  he  is  doing.  He  could  be  unanimously  elected  King  of 
Ninnies.  And  the  man  who  could  save  30,000  lives  by  one  word  which 
his  masters  desire  him  to  say,  and  will  not — their  blood  be  upon  his  head. 

It  is  ingennous  to  say  that  the  Adminisiration  has  caught  and  what 
means  to  punish  one  of  the  thieves  it  has  sent  to  Cuba.  It  wE  may 
sent  him  in  the  face  of  his  record.  It  sent  him  with  the  proba-  EXPECT, 

bility  that  he  would  steal  if  he  had  a  chance — and  it  gave  him  the  chance. 

It  did  not  test  him  as  any  business  man  would  test  the  humblest  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  job.  It  sent  him  without  regard  to  fitness,  simply  because 
machine  politicians  asked  that  he  be  sent.  And  the  stealing  of  $100,000 
by  a  U.  S.  ofiScial  in  Cuba  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  carpet-bag  era  to 
which  the  notorious  Reconstruction  period  in  our  South  was  as  nothing. 

Our  new  proconsuls  will  be  farther  away,  among  people  less  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  The  President  has  made  some  very  admirable  appoint¬ 
ments  in  his  Imperial  possessions,  and  undoubtedly  prefers  to  make 
good  ones.  But  as  we  know  at  home,  the  politicians  are  too  strong  for 
the  man  without  a  spine.  They  will  demand  jobs  for  the  heelers  ;  and 
they  will  get  them.  We  shall  be  judged  among  the  peoples  we  have 
robbed  of  their  independence,  not  by  our  few  good  rulers,  but  by  the 
carpet-bag  horde  of  inconsiderate,  contemptuous  and  sometimes  thievish 
boors  who  have  “  done  the  party  service  ”  at  home.  And  there  will  be 
“  Americans  ”  to  think  it  all  right. 

A  man  who  does  not  mean  to  follow  his  conscience  would  be  RETURN 

smarter  not  to  confess  that  he  has  any.  There  is,  however,  a  to  plague 
certain  fatuity  which  makes  men  who  are  conscientious  only  them. 

when  it  is  cheap,  fond  of  showing  themselves  in  the  act  of  having  moral 
emotions  ;  forgetful  how  the  record  will  return  to  plague  them  when 
they  prefer  to  be  immoral.  How  inconvenient  it  is  for  Mr.  Joey 
Chamberlain,  for  instance — or  would  be,  if  he  were  a  sensitive  person  in 
points  of  honor — that  he  said.  May  8,1896  :  “  To  go  to  war  with  Presi¬ 

dent  Kruger,  to  enforce  upon  him  reforms  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
State  .  .  .  that  would  be  a  course  of  action  which  would  be  im¬ 

moral.”  It  is  immoral  still — and  so  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  how 
much  an  unanchored  statesman  nearer  home  could  afford  to  give  if  he 
had  never  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  sound  pious,  and  never  talked  of 
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Criminal  Aggression  and  Benevolent  Assimilation  and  Plain  Duty !  For 
no  opponent  has  ticketed  these  wavering  gentlemen  more  cruelly  nor 
more  truly  than  they  have  defined  themselves. 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  British  cousins  are  “phlegmatic.” 

UNCONSCIOUS  With  all  Dondon  getting  drunk,  and  howled  voiceless,  because 
confe;ssion.  250,000  English  soldiers  have  thus  far  escaped  one-tenth  of  their 
number,  people  with  humor  naturally  wonder  what  London  would  do 
if  it  were  “  mercurial  like  the  French.”  The  huge  British  armies — 
eight  times  as  big  as  were  needed  for  Napoleon — have  not  yet  won  a  single 
battle  that  a  sober  historian  200  years  from  now  will  call  a  battle.  They 
have  not  captured  a  gun.  The  rude,  naughty  Boers  capture  English 
artillery  ten  at  a  whack,  gobble  up  whole  Derbyshire  regiments,  cut 
“  Bobs’s”  communications,  and  outclass  the  oppressor  generally.  The 
hysteria  of  England  over  the  escape  of  her  hosts  shows  how  alarmed  the 
country  has  been  in  secret.  And  it  suggests  grimly  what  would  happen 
—and  what  she  now  realizes  would  happen — if  England  ever  got  into 
war  with  even  a  fourth-rate  Power. 

OUR  It  has  naturally  made  the  Administration  sore  when  Imperial- 

CROWN  ism  and  Crown  Colonies  and  other  unpleasant  words  are  used 

couoniks.  of  its  new  ventures.  It  has  fiercely  assured  us  that  these  are 
naughty  and  irrelevant  expressions,  besides  being  “traitorous.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  Administration  does  not  know  what  words  mean.  This  is  a 
more  charitable  and  probably  a  more  accurate  supposition  than  that  we 
have  been  intentionally  deceived  ;  and  one  or  the  other  is  inevitable. 
Every  day  gives  a  fresh  lie  to  the  pretense  that  we  are  expanding,  not 
imperialising.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  a  crown  colony  is,  let 
him  look  at  Puerto  Rico.  We  have  not  only  put  it  outside  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  imprisoned  it  behind  a  tariff ;  we  have  now  by  act  of  Congress 
taken  all  its  franchises  away  from  the  people  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  their  masters.  That  is,  railroads,  street-transit,  lighting,  and  all  those 
privileges  are  reserved  for  pickings  for  our  politicians.  No  Puerto 
Rican  need  apply. 

morK  As  the  successful  movement  to  preserve  the  Calaveras  Big 

BIG  TREKS  Trees  proved  that  Californians  are  not  all  fools,  and  that  when 

TO  SAVE,  they  awaken  to  demand  protection  for  our  natural  wonders 
they  get  it,  laudable  persons  are  now  stirring  to  save  the  wonderful  for¬ 
est  of  Sequoia  Sempervirens  in  the  Big  Basin,  over  the  ridge  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  They  should  succeed.  The  lumber  pirates  are  already 
at  work  in  the  Big  Basin  ;  and  unless  protective  measures  are  taken 
promptly,  it  will  be  too  late. 

uiES  When  a  Methodist  Bishop  can  stand  up  before  an  Associated 

IRAE,  Press  banquet  and  make  a  driveling  and  rather  blasphemous 

DIES  IDEA,  harangue  for  “  Expansion,”  older-foshioned  Methodists  who 
believe  in  a  literal  Day  of  Judgment  will  probably  have  imagination 
enough  to  figure  Bishop  Fowler  there  ;  “  Expansion  ”  shriveling  on  his 
prosperous  face  before  the  gray  eyes  of  a  Judge  who  is  not  a  politician, 
either  in  or  out  of  church.  And  there  will  be  others. 

the  The  great  Methodist  general  conference  at  Chicago,  last  month, 

BEOOD  OF  was  rather  bitter  against  President  McKinley  for  “drinking 

THE  VINE,  liquor  at  the  banquet  table  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.” 
Alas  for  conscience  uncandled  by  a  sense  of  humor  !  Bro.  McKinley’s 
tablespoonful  of  claret  stirs  the  conference  to  the  foundation ;  but  the  blood 
of  10,000  Filipinos,  already  shed  by  his  orders — why,  a  little  thing  like 
that  did  not  disturb  the  brethren  in  the  least. 

The  Orange  Free  State  has  been  captured  by  England  and  renamed 
Orange  River  State.  “Free”  is  a  bad  word,  and  the  first  work  of  the 
new  schoolmaster  was  to  wipe  it  off  the  blackboard. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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No  man  nowadays  has  any  business 
to  write  three  classics  hand-running; 
and  “classics”  is  a  tender  word  anyhow,  not 
to  be  rolled  loosely  under  the  tongue.  Brnest  Seton- 
Thompsonhas  assuredly  written  two — Wild  Animals 
I  Have  Known  and  The  Trail  oj  the  Sandhill  Stag.  That  they  are — or 
shall  be — classics,  the  most  precise  stickler  for  the  dignity  of  words  may 
not  doubt,  if  he  know  enough  of  Nature  to  comprehend  the  noble  truth¬ 
fulness  of  these  volumes  as  well  as  he  may  from  his  arm-chair  adjudicate 
their  literary  quality. 

So  Mr.  Thompson  is  estopped  from  the  big  word  for  awhile.  But  he  has 
come  dangerously  near  compelling  it  for  his  third  idyll — The  Biography 
of  a  Grizzly.  In  some  indefinable  way  it  lacks  a  shade  of  the  perfection 
of  its  two  predecessors ;  but  measured  by  anyone’s  else  out-door  books 
except  its  author’s,  it  is  a  giant.  “  Wahb,”  the  bachelor  Silvertip  of  the 
Meteetse,  is  a  humaner  hero  than  prowls  in  most  novels.  His  orphaned 
and  beset  cubhood  ;  his  shrewd  and  irresistible  prime  ;  his  rheumatic 
old  age — all  these  are  heroic.  I  wish,  however,  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
drawn  more  grizzly  and  less  black-bear  into  his  otherwise  superb  illus¬ 
trations.  At  least,  /  would  call  it  black  bear,  in  most  of  them.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  way  Kemeys  would  do  a  grizzly — who  has  whipped  the 
Ursus  Horribilis  in  fair  fight,  and  modeled  him  warm. 

Of  the  physical  beauty  of  this  book,  with  75  drawings  by  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  the  almost  impeccable  decoration  scheme  superintended  by  his 
wife,  there  is  but  one  comparison — and  that  is  their  other  volumes.  A 
Thompson  book  is  a  standard  by  itself.  The  Century  Co.,  33  Bast  Seven¬ 
teenth  street.  New  York.  $1.50. 


A  very  praiseworthy  little  book  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  the;  dawn 
(whose  eminence  in  several  lines  of  high  endeavor  is  briefly  de-  OF 

fined  on  another  page)  is  Indian  Story  and  Song  issuedfrom  music, 

a  Boston  press.  It  will  delight  not  only  experts  but  many  who  do  not 
intrinsically  care  for  Indians.  It  is  a  noble  little  book — nobly  simple, 
nobly  human,  nobly  competent.  These  wild  flowers  of  song  from  the 
hearts  of  the  First  Americans  are  as  attractive  to  those  who  really  love 
music  (without  being  told)  as  to  the  scientist.  The  music  and  the  words 
are  given,  and  the  legend  which  explains  the  origin  and  the  aim  of  each 
song.  Some  of  Prof.  Fillmore’s  work  is  included ;  one  of  them  a  song 
he  learned  in  my  house.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Queer  enough  was  “the  Willoughby  Queer,”  and  decidedly  in  among 
keeping  is  James  A.  Wickersham’s  telling  it  forth  in  his  novel  QUEER 

of  Enoch  Willoughby.  It  is  a  curious  book  in  several  ways,  and  PEOPLE, 

withal  an  interesting  one,  far  as  it  is  from  the  usual  run  of  novels.  The 
strange,  ingrown  life  of  a  family  of  Quakers  drifting  into  Spiritualism, 
growing  “  queerer  ”  in  the  narrow  ruts  of  a  mid- west  farming  commu¬ 
nity  long  ago  ;  the  repression,  the  “possession,”  the  freakish  notions, 
the  reliable  conscientiousness  through  all,  are  portrayed  as  I  believe 
never  before.  In  any  event,  here  is  character  drawing  of  no  common 
order;  and  an  “atmosphere”  of  excellent  congruity.  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 
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HOW  Flame,  Electricity  and  the  Camera,  by  George  lies,  is  a  book 

WE  APPLES  of  unusual  interest  and  no  small  profit.  In  nearly  400  octavo 

SWIM,  pages,  and  with  a  style  eminently  readable,  Mr.  lies  traces  the 
astounding  leaps  of  human  invention  during  the  closing  century — which 
“  has  added  more  to  science  than  all  preceding  time.”  A  great  amount 
of  information  is  presented  in  very  digestible  form.  The  opening  chap¬ 
ters,  on  primitive  man,  the  invention  of  fire,  and  like  introductory 
matters,  are  rather  arm-chair  —  or  at  least  not  wholly  critical.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  an  apt  and  fascinating  and  rather  eloquent  resume  of 
matters  we  are  all  familiar  with  and  know  little  about.  It  is  a  good  book 
to  read  and  retain.  It  is  dedicated  to  James  Douglass,  LL.  D.,  the  learned 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.,  141  East  Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York.  Eos  Angeles,  C. 
C.  Parker.  %2  net. 

the  a  book  of  rather  uncommon  dignity  for  these  days,  and  with 

BiRHS  all  the  attractiveness  these  photographic  days  can  give,  is  A. 

AT  HOME.  Radclyffe  Dugmore’s  Bird  Homes;  a  handsome  quarto  distin¬ 
guished  by  lavish  illustration  which  really  illustrates.  Beautiful  to  the 
most  careless  eye,  these  fine  plates  from  Mr.  Dugmore’s  superior  photo¬ 
graphs  from  nature  will  win  their  warmest  praise  from  naturalists  and 
expert  photographers.  To  those  who  are  competent  to  judge,  these 
pictures  appeal  alike  by  their  scientific  and  their  artistic  excellence. 
The  book  deals  humanly  with  “  the  nests,  eggs  and  breeding  habits  of 
the  land-birds  breeding  in  the  Eastern  United  States;  with  hints  on 
the  rearing  and  photographing  of  young  birds.”  Altogether  it  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  lovers  of  Nature  will  prize — and  such  books  are  really  few, 
nowadays.  The  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  $2  net. 

SOME  Of  an  unimpeachably  neat  and  attractive  series  of  Short  Nov- 

SHORT  els,”  on  good  paper,  in  easy  type  and  well  bound  in  cloth,  at 

NOVELS.  the  modest  figure  of  50  cents,  four  volumes  are  already  issued  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  34  Union  Square  East,  New  York.  Bennie 
Ben  Cree,  by  Arthur  Colton,  is  a  simple,  palatable  story  of  an  adventure 
in  privateering  in  our  civil  war.  Kela  Bai,  by  Charlesjohnston,  though 
a  first  book,  is  an  uncommonly  vivid  and  winning  picture  of  a  phase  of 
Anglo-Indian  life.  Anthony  Hope’s  Captain  Dieppe  is  ingenious,  of 
course,  and  fairly  within  the  range  of  Mr.  Hope’s  familiar  workmanship. 
A  Christian  But  a  Roman,  though  by  Maurus  Jokai,  is  about  as  crude 
and  amateurish  a  story  as  has  recently  come  to  hand.  Possibly  Jokai 
wrote  it  when  he  was  14  years  old. 

HOW  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 

THE  NOVEL  New  York  University,  discusses  The  Evolution  of  the  English 

GREW.  Novel  in  230  well-read,  well- written  and  generally  acceptable 
pages.  Prof.  Stoddard’s  studies  are  scholarly.  It  is  a  little  curious, 
however,  to  find  in  a  book  of  this  sort — which  refers  to  scores  of  “sources,” 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  etc. — no  mention  of  the  rather 
notable  work  of  one  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Our  New  Prosperity,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  is  rosy  reading 
the  with  all  thorns  carefully  extracted.  Mr.  Baker  informs  us  that 

believing.  he  has  “  found  it  difl5cult  to  restrain  undue  optimism,”  and  this 
is  easily  credible.  For  instance  he  shows  how  much  better  we  are  off 
than  France,  where,  of  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  “  43  %  goes  to  capital, 
23  %  to  government  and  41  %  to  labor.”  It  may  be  called  due  optimism 
in  an  administration  prophet  to  get  107  into  100.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.  $1.25.  Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

PARIS  “  Rather  a  dream  book  than  a  guide-book,”  says  Katharine  de 

WELL  Forest  of  her  agreeable  and  intelligent  Paris  As  It  Is;  and  she 

KNOWN.  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  stuff  her  dreams  are  made  on.  It 
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is  a  friendly  and  rather  intimate  Paris  she  sketches  sympathetically  ; 
and  her  book  is  interesting  beyond  the  run  of  such  things  A  large 
number  of  good  illustrations,  including  many  of  the  lions  chez  eux^  add 
much  to  the  worth  of  the  volume.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.  |1.25. 

That  Robert  Grant  remains  Reflective  Though  Married  is  a  THE  lady 
matter  of  fame  these  many  years  ;  and,  contrary  to  physics,  with 

his  angle  of  reflection  palpably  surpasses  the  angle  of  inci-  ^  BEE. 

dents  in  his  quiet  life  and  work.  Of  his  half-score  books  the  most 
ambitious  is  just  out — a  novel  with  the  enigmatic  title  Unleavened  Bread. 

Its  significance  becomes  clear  and  grateful  after  a  reading  of  this  quiet, 
keen  and  searching  analysis  of  a  type  it  would  doubtless  be  impolite  to 
call  Sour  Dough. 

If  anyone  has  ever  before  drawn,  so  competently  as  Mr.  Grant  now 
draws  her,  the  “Selma’’  who  infests  every  street  where  American 
women  ache  for  utterance,  this  reviewer  has  missed  the  book.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  picture  from  the  life  ;  as  vital  a  portraiture,  I  should  say, 
as  “Becky  Sharp” — though  with  the  vast  difference  that  “  Becky”  had 
brains  and  that  “  Selma”  thought  she  had. 

We  all  know  this  type  of  the  Lady-Whose-Mind-Hurts-Her. 

No  Woman’s  Club,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  such  sham  is  there  ; 

There  is  no  editor,  howe’er  defended. 

But  knows  the  “  Selma”  air. 

One  who  dislikes  analytic  novels,  and  likes  women  to  “  have  room,” 
nevertheless  finds  great  fascination  in  Mr.  Grant’s  cool,  legal  analysis 
of  this  typical  heartless,  brainless,  bloodless  woman  who  thinks  she 
has  all  these  organs,  shines  in  country  sewing-circle  intellectuals,  and 
fools  three  several  men — two  very  cheap  ones,  and  one  very  fine  one, 
but  all  and  several  incomparably  her  betters — into  deeming  her  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  Naturally  she  ruins  all  three  of  her  assort¬ 
ment  of  husbands,  according  to  their  kind  ;  and  as  naturally  she  wins 
what  her  sort  of  mind  counts  “success.”  At  times  Mr.  Grant’s  im¬ 
personal  sarcasm  may  seem  almost  wanton  ;  but  this  can  be  only  to  such 
as  were  unable  to  interpret  persons  they  have  unquestionably  met.  As 
for  the  reviewer,  if  he  could  afford  one  thousand  copies  of  this  book, 
he  knows  precisely  where  he  would  send  each  one,  with  an  autograph 
dedication,  taking  a  slight  liberty  of  gender  with  II  Samuel  12,  7. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Bdward  Russell’s  Readings  from  California  Poets  is  largely  a.  libel 
composed  of  Those  That  Aren’t,  selected  by  himself,  with  their  ON  THE 

presumable  assistance.  Of  course  Mr.  Russell  could  not  wholly  STATE, 

elude  Joaquin  Miller,  Bret  Harte,  Markham,  Sill,  Stoddard,  Coolbrith, 

Cheney,  Realf.  About  one-third  of  the  booklet  is  taken  up  by  these  Real 
People — though  too  often  with  their  worst  indiscretions.  The  rest  is 
given  over  to  excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  doubt,  but  innocent  of 
commerce  with  the  market.  Now  a  ‘  ‘California  Poet  ”  who  cannot  break 
into  a  standard  magazine,  even — say  nothing  of  a  standard  book — were 
better  let  alone  by  amateur  selectors.  This  sort  of  cheap  and  sewing- 
circle  collectioning  is  a  detriment  to  the  name  of  a  State  which  has  poets 
and  doesn’t  need  to  include  the  Sixth  Ward  rhymesters.  The  wonder  is 
that  such  a  collection  should  have  found  a  respectable  publisher.  The 
Whitaker  and  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco.  25  cents. 

Many  American  illustrators  were  more  widely  known,  but  few  A.  brave 
of  them  will  be  so  keenly  missed  by  the  elect  as  will  F.  G.  man 

Attwood,  who  died  April  30,  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.  Mostly  GONE, 

known,  of  late  years,  through  the  pages  of  Life^  Mr.  Attwood’s  draw¬ 
ings  were  a  class  quite  by  themselves.  They  had  a  classic  distinction  of 
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line,  an  exquisite  simplicity,  delicacy  and  strength  ;  and  back  of  the 
technic  a  most  rare  fancy.  Mr.  Attwood  “mixed  brains  with  his  fin¬ 
gers  ;  ”  and  his  work  was  as  marked  with  intellect  as  with  visual  charm. 

WHAT  The  irrepressible  Horace  Fletcher,  who  preaches  in  and  out 

GOETH  INTO  of  Season  his  specific  gospel  of  Happiness-While-You-Wait, 
THE  MOUTH.  Menticulture  and  other  dogmas,  largely  of  common  sense,  is 
out  with  a  new  book.  Glutton  or  Epicure.  This  includes  two  essays : 
“Nature’s  Food-Filter  ;  or  When  and  What  to  Swallow  and  “  What 
Sense;  or  Economic  Nutrition.”  Mr.  Fletcher  writes  directly  and 
lucidly,  and  his  theories  are  worth  reading.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 
Chicago.  $1. 

FOR  A  Woman^s  Paris  would  have,  of  course,  to  be  an  expurgated 

hone  edition.  Of  what  a  woman  visiting  Paris  should  wish  to  know 

WOMEN.  and  see,  and  avoid  seeing  and  knowing,  this  anonymous  volume 

seems  to  be  a  very  reasonable  guide.  Itself  as  neatly  dressed  as  the 
company  it  expects  to  keep,  liberally  illustrated  and  with  much  practical 
information,  it  will  doubtless  be  a  boon  to  many  feminine  visitors  to  this 
summer’s  Exposition.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1. 

HAPPY  A  Country  Without  Strikes  is  a  striking  country,  in  these 

NEW  touchy  days ;  and  there  will  be  many  interested  in  learning 

ZEALAND.  from  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  where  it  may  be  and  “how  it’s 
done.”  He  has  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Compulsory  Arbi¬ 
tration  Court  of  New  Zealand,  and  finds  it  good  to  both  parties.  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  $]  net.  Los  Angeles,  C.  C.  Parker. 

finds  a  quiet,  reasonable  and  sympathetic  romance  of  the  siege  of 

HIS  Brescia  (A.  D.  1512)  is  Isabel  Ni:Kon  Whiteley^s  For  the  French 

EYES.  Lilies.,  a  creditable  successor  to  her  Falcon  of  Langeac.  The 

“  blind  Cupid  of  Dauphiny  ”  had  fists  and  heart  if  not  much  eyes  ;  and 
we  are  rewarded  for  our  interest  when  a  fit  oculist  remedies  his  vision. 
B.  Herder,  St.  Louis. 

AS  TO  The  Free  Trade  Movement  and  Its  Results  are  dealt  with  in 

FREE  a  sober  and  informative  fashion  by  G.  Armitage-Smith,  an 

TRADE.  English  lecturer  of  some  standing.  His  argument  is  fair  and 

scholarly  ;  and  may  be  read  to  advantage  by  those  who  care  to  know  the 
field.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.25. 

“Separates,”  reprinted  from  various  scientific  publications :  by  Albert 
S.  Gatschet,  the  dean  of  our  linguists,  “Various  Ethnographic  Notes 
Concerning  the  North  American  Aborigines”;  by  Harlan  1.  Smith,  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  his  careful  “Arch¬ 
aeology  of  Lytton,  British  Columbia”;  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  C.  Stearns, 
“Exotic  Mollusca  in  California,”  and  “A  New  Variety  of  Haliotis  in 
California  ;”  by  Walter  Hough,  “Oriental  Influences  in  Mexico.” 

A  helpful  syllabus  for  a  course  in  Anthropology  is  issued  by  Prof. 
David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  a  valued  con¬ 
tributor  to  this  magazine.  Such  a  programme  should  not,  however, 
mention  Schoolcraft  as  an  authority  on  Indians,  without  warning  ;  nor 
Las  Casas  ;  nor  Moses  as  sole  arbiter  of  Spanish  colonization  ;  nor  omit 
the  real  authorities,  like  Humboldt,  Morgan,  Bandolier. 

Just  why  “the  literary  magazine  of  the  South”  should  be  called  The 
Alkahest  may  puzzle  any  outside  the  gum- Arabic  elect ;  but  why  the  Alka¬ 
hest  should  be  called  a  literary  magazine  is  more  apparent.  And  a 
creditable  little  magazine,  too.  In  the  February  and  March  numbers  our 
George  Parker  Winship  tells  the  story  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  “  The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  Young.”  Atlanta,  Ga.  $1  a  year. 
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Under  the  somewhat  inexact  title  The  Bird-Stone  Ceremonial  Warren 
K.  Moorehead  publishes  a  bulletin,  with  53  illustrations  showing  a  great 
many  variants  of  the  so-called  “bird-stones,”  and  including  a  considerable 
number  that  are  not  “bird-stones”  at  all.  The  publication  is  in  aline 
of  study  which  should  engage  wider  attention.  Copies  can  be  had  from 
the  author,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  50  cts. 

Fifty-three  of  the  best  photographs  of  the  homes  and  faces  of  the  Pue¬ 
blo  Indians,  taken  in  the  last  few  years  by  A.  C.  Vroman  of  Pasadena, 
are  ingeniously  arranged  and  excellently  reproduced  for  the  “American 
Indian  souvenir  playing-cards and  a  zarape  in  colors  illuminates  the 
back  of  each  card.  It  is  a  handsome  and  typical  collection.  Lazarus  & 
Mel zer,  Los  Angeles,  $1. 

The  Successful  Man  of  Business,  by  Benjamin  Wood,  is  a  very  “solid” 
and  respectable  volume  of  advice  to  young  men,  combining  sober  sense 
with  a  large  amount  of  sentiment.  Doubtless  no  youth  would  go  far 
astray  who  applied  the  maxims  of  this  benevolent  mentor.  The  trouble 
would  doubtless  be  to  get  those  to  read  it  who  most  need  it.  Brentano’s, 
New  York. 

The  Boston  Literary  World  “  does  not  hesitate  to  say,”  that  in  Iroka, 
the  book  of  Japanese  short  stories  by  Adache  Kinnosuki,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  “there  comes  a  promise  very  similar  to  ”  the  promise  it  heralded 
when  it  discovered  Kipling.  “Certainly  here  is  a  master  of  the  fine  art 
of  fiction,”  says  this  conservative  Boston  journal.  Let  us  hope  so. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  issues  a  “  Supplement  to  the 
California  State  Series  History,”  by  Harr  Wagner;  “Grammar  by  the 
Inductive  Method,”  by  W.  K.  Doub  ;  25  cents  each;  and  “Lessons  in 
Nature  Study”  by  O.  P.  Jenkins  and  V.  L.  Kellogg.  $1. 

An  interesting,  compact  and  useful  presentation  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  Biology  is  given  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  in  The  Science  of 
Life,  a  worthy  volume  in  the  “Victorian  Era  Series.”  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.  $1.25. 

The  eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (St.  Louis) 
has  the  value  of  its  predecessors;  enhanced  by  more  —  and  more  ade¬ 
quate —  illustrations.  It  is  creditable  to  the  Director,  William  Trelease. 

The  annual  publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  for  1899  is  a  fat  pamphlet  of  a  dozen  papers,  of  which  those  by  J.  M. 
Guinn  and  H.  D.  Barrows  have  value  as  chronicles  of  the  early  days. 

A  very  satisfactory  school  edition  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  edited  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Packard  of  the  Oakland,  Cal.,  high  school,  is  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  16  mo.,  levanteen.  25  cents. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  will  issue  in  book  form,  this  fall,  Constance 
Goddard  Du  Bois’s  strong  novel  of  Southern  California  life,  A  Soul  in 
Bronze,  which  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  these  pages. 

Western  Educational  Helps  No.  2,  is  “an  aid  in  the  study  and  teaching 
‘  Lady  of  the  Lake,’  ‘Evangeline,’  and  ‘The  Merchant  of  Venice.’ ” 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco.  25  cents. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  The  Public  as  a  weekly  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  editorial  vigor  and  soundness.  It  is  eminently  good  reading. 
Box  687,  Chicago.  $1  a  year. 


Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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THE  ’49ER  AND  THE  THREE-YEAR-OED. 


THE  EAWN. 


Photo,  by  Verona  Granville. 
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Seventh  Regiment  Monument, 


CENTRAL  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES. 


THESE  DIED  IN  THEIR  COUNTRY'S  SERVICE: 


Private  Robt.  S.  Garrett,  Co.  A,  died  Aug.  31. 

Private  Henry  Pruitt,  Co.  E,  died  May  25. 

Private  Albert  W.  Stowell,  Co.  E,  died  July  15. 

Private  Josiah  J.  Dunu,  Co.  E,  died  Nov.  15. 

First  Sergeant  Gail  G.  Ferguson,  Co.  F,  died  Sept.  21. 
Private  Lindsay  J.  Wood,  Co.  G,  died  July  5. 

Private  William  C.  Marske,  Co.  G,  died  July  28. 

Private  William  S.  P'erguson,  Co.  G,  died  July  30. 

Private  Harry  S.  Wallace,  Co.  G,  died  Oct.  12. 

Private  William  S.  Bell,  Co.  H,  died  Aug.  19. 

Private  Harry  P.  Flint,  Co.  H,  died  Aug.  30. 

Private  Frank  H.  Rodibaugh,  Co.  H,  died  Aug.  28. 

Private  Gabriel  Ruiz,  Co.  H,  died  Aug.  30. 

Private  William  H.  Dubbs,  Co.  K,  died  July  24. 

Sergeant  Curtis  S.  Rollins,  Co.  K,  died  July  22. 

Private  William  Hubbs,  Co.  K,  died  July  24. 

Artificer  Louis  W.  Baker,  Co.  L,  died  July  22. 

Private  Guy  W.  Halliday,  Co.  L,  died  Aug.  5. 

Private  Constantine  L.  North,  Co.  L,  died  Oct.  22. 

Private  Harry  E.  Goodrich,  Co.  M,  died  Sept.  25. 


Horticulture  in  Costa  Rica 


COFFEE  PLANTATION. 


American  Eng.  Co.  Courtesy  Costa  Rica  Development  Co 

BANANA  PLANTATION. 


THB  MISSION  OF  SAN  XAVIKR  DEr,  BAG.  Photo,  by  Putnam. 
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For  Boerland  and  Liberty. 

BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

Six  thousand  miles  of  stranger  sea, 

Then  leagues  on  leagues  of  desert  sands, 
And  there  they  set  proud  Freedom’s  tree 
And  tilled  and  tamed  the  savage  lands ; 
Content,  content  but  to  be  free. 

How  free  they  lived,  how  fair  they  died 
Housed  in  their  desert  wild  and  wide 
With  God — just  God  and  liberty. 

But  see  !  the  same  invading  hordes 
Our  fathers  fought,  a  howling  flood. 

An  hundred  thousand  hungry  swords 
Athirst  for  these  few  freemen’s  blood. 
Because  they  fear  to  have  them  free  : 

Poor  blinded  Hessians  bought  with  gold 
Just  as  were  those  who  came  of  old 
To  hew  our  tree  of  liberty. 

But  look  again  !  God’s  freemen  kneel. 

Their  bowed  heads  bare,  a  hurried  prayer — 
Up  !  Up  !  A  flash,  the  helmets  reel. 

Roll  back  and  death  is  in  the  air. 

Bach  rock  finds  tongue  of  flame,  each  tree 
Exultant  hurls  defiance  down 
To  boastful  helmet,  haughty  crown — 

A  flash,  a  flame  for  liberty. 
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Behold  the  grandsire  bent  and  gray, 

His  sons,  his  grandsons  at  his  side, 

So  like  to  when  stout  Warren  died 
For  us  that  doughty  Boston  day — 

So  like  were  we,  the  brave  and  free 
To  these  brave  Christian  farmers  now 
Who,  girt  in  battle  harness,  plow 
Or  die  for  holy  liberty. 

So  like,  and  yet  how  unlike  we — 

France  found  us  bleeding,  prone  in  dust : 
She  smote  the  mouthing  lion,  she 
Threw  her  broad  mantle  over  us 
And  bade  us  rise,  live,  and  be  free  ! 

I  say  what  less  should  we  ?  I  say 
We  owe  such  like  brave  debt  today 
To  France,  to  Boerland,  Liberty. 

The  Bights,  Cal.,  June,  1900. 


A  Border  Monument. 

BY  BLANCHE  A.  PUTNAM. 

BOUT  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Tucson, 
Arizona,  lies  the  old  mission  of  San  Xavier 
del  Bac.  We  had  driven  miles  across  a  hot 
and  dusty  plain,  bereft  of  all  vegetation, 
save  the  inevitable  cactus  and  sage-brush, 
and  were  almost  in  despair  of  reaching  any 
place  of  interest,  when  far  in  the  distance 
there  loomed  up  before  us  the  towers  of  one 
of  the  most  impressive  ruins  in  Arizona.  As  we  came  nearer 
we  realized  that  here  on  the  edge  of  a  desert  waste  stood  a 
structure  handsome  enough  to  adorn  any  capital  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  the  contrast  of  its  surroundings  was  almost  too  great 
to  describe.  We  gazed  upon  it  from  a  slight  eminence  and 
were  greatly  impressed  with  its  lonely  grandeur  and  picturesque 
appearance. 

Beyond  lies  a  little  scattered  Papago  Indian  village,  of  the 
very  people  the  missionaries  converted  in  the  early  days.  The 
mission  is  now  under  their  care  and  protection,  and  is  the  center 
of  their  very  world.  There  is  an  Indian  school  in  connection 
with  the  mission,  the  attendance  numbering  some  hundred  boys 
and  girls,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  We 
were  greeted  very  cordially  and  were  shown  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  class-rooms,  where  we  examined  the  children’s  work.  Ev¬ 
erything  was  in  perfect  order,  so  thorough  and  well  regulated 
was  the  discipline  of  the  entire  school. 

Of  all  the  old  missions  built  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  in. 
Arizona,  this  is  the  only  one  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 


DETAIIv  of  FACHADA,  SAN  XAVIER  DEE  BAG. 


Photo,  by  Putnam. 


Eng.  Co.  interior  of  SAN  XAVIER. 


PAPAGO  INDIANS  AT  SAN  XAVIBJR.  Photo,  by  Putnam. 
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Until  1720  Bac  was  a  small  and  unpretentious  adobe  building 
with  a  roof  of  straw.  The  new  building  bears  the  date  of  1797, 
which  was  probably  the  date  of  its  completion. 

This  foundation  of  brick  and  stone  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  in  the  style  so  peculiar  to  Spain  and  Spanish-American 
countries — the  Spanish  renaissance. 

The  interior  is  of  medieval  richness  and  obscurity,  and  fairly 
dazes  the  beholder  with  its  mass  of  elaborate  gilding  and  fresco 
work.  The  atmosphere  of  the  olden  time  still  lingers,  and  the 
gliding  to  and  fro  of  an  occasional  Indian,  bent  on  his  religious 
duties,  only  makes  the  feeling  more  realistic. 

On  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  is  a  fresco  representing  the 
‘  ‘  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  ’ ,  and  on  the  left  another  of  the 
“  Uast  Supper.”  Statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  placed  in 
niches  on  the  massive  columns  along  the  principal  arch.  The 
main  altar  is  dedicated  to  St  Francis  Xavier  and  is  adorned 
with  small-sized  figures  of  the  Saints,  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy 
Family. 

As  we  stood  there  with  that  feeling  of  awe  with  which  a 
mission  ruin  always  impresses  one,  the  bells  in  the  belfry  rang 
out  their  sweet  and  melodious  chime,  and  brought  us  back  from 
our  day  dreams. 

Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  the  exterior  of  the  building  ;  save 
for  a  broken  balcony,  and  a  few  nicks  and  apertures,  San  Xav¬ 
ier  del  Bac  stands  as  substantial  and  magnificent  a  monument 
to  the  old  mission  Fathers  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Within,  all  is  peace  and  quiet ;  without,  the  sun  shines  hotly 
upon  the  little  Papago  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  as 
unconcerned  about  the  visitors  that  watch  them  so  curiously. 
They  till  the  soil  and  are  at  peace.  We  see  the  women  gather¬ 
ing  dry  sticks  for  the  fires  in  their  huts.  Many  a  group  of 
laughing  Indian  maidens  gather  and  gossip  on  the  way  for 
water.  In  fact,  all  is  harmony.  This,  too,  is  a  monument  to 
the  zeal,  energy  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  mission 
Fathers,  who  were  the  first  to  open  up  to  civilization  the  region 
of  Arizona. 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  was  given  its  apostolic  name  by  that  wonderful 
Franciscan  missionary  Fray  Eusebius  Kino  (Kuehue),  who  first  visited 
the  spot  in  1692.  It  was  then  a  rancheria  of  the  Sobaipuri  Indians, 
and  known  as  Bac — which  in  their  tongue  means  “a  house.”  In 
1697,  when  he  was  there  again,  the  population  was  830.  May  5,  1700, 
Father  Kino  founded  the  Mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  “laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new,  large  church,  so  big  that  it  would  suffice  for  many 
people  ”  (Ortega,  Apostolicos  Afanes).  The  present  noble  building  is  not 
the  one  built  by  the  Apostle  of  Arizona  two  centuries  ago,  but  occupies 
nearly  the  same  site.  It  was  begun  in  1783  and  finished  in  1797.  It  is 
beyond  cavil  the  finest  mission  edifice  in  the  United  States.  It  had  a 
long  line  of  heroic  missionaries.  Among  them  was  Father  Francisco 
Garces,  who  served  there  from  1768  to  1778,  and  whose  diary  of  a  tramp 
over  Sonora,  Arizona  and  California  in  1775  is  included  in  the  last  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues. — Ed. 
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In  the  Golden  Sierras  of  Mexico. 

BY  VERONA  GRANVILLE 

HKN  the  final  papers  had  been  signed  and  the 
weary  months  of  mananas  it  had  taken  to 
close  the  mining  “deal  ’’  were  happily  past, 
we  made  all  haste  to  prepare  for  the  journey 
to  the  mountains ;  for  the  summer  rains 
were  sure  to  begin  on  San  Juan’s  day,  and 
by  the  first  of  August  all  the  large  rivers 
between  the  valleys  and  the  mines  would  be 
impassable  for  three  months.  Clothing,  mining  machinery  and 
food  must  be  sent  out  in  burro-loads  to  last  until  the  rainy  season 
was  over,  for  there  was  not  a  human  habitation  where  supplies 
could  be  had  nearer  than  eighty  miles,  and  that  but  a  small 
pueblo  store,  where  prices  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  worth 
of  its  wares. 

I^eaving  Chihuahua  by  an  antiquated  Concord  coach,  Guer¬ 
rero  was  reached  the  second  day.  As  the  coach  jolted  over 
great  rocks,  up  and  down  hill,  at  a  break-neck  speed,  some 
slight  comfort  was  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  Chihuahua  & 
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Pacific  Railroad  is  approaching  completion,  and  that  the  return 
trip,  if  we  survived  the  present  misery,  could  be  made  in  a 
Pullman  coach. 

From  the  little  mud-built  town  of  Guerrero  to  Temosachic,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  the  country  rises  gently  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  Thousands  of  fat  cattle  graze  on  the  mesas,  many  of 
the  hacendados  sending  annually  to  the  market  from  5,000  to 
20,000  beeves.  Rio  Paphigochic  flows  through  the  center  of 
the  narrow  valley  and  joins  Rio  Aros  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierras. 
The  river  banks  are  lined  with  jacales  of  the  farming  people, 
who  work  the  land  on  shares  with  the  rich  dons,  whose  homes 
are  in  Chihuahua  or  the  City  of  Mexico.  Among  the  peon 
class  not  one  in  fifty  owns  the  lands  he  cultivates ;  and  land¬ 
lords  being  as  elsewhere,  the  common  people  are  pitifully  poor 
and  totally  without  ambition. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  native  population 
is  that  of  the  various  Mormon  settlements  to  the  north,  notably 
Chuichupa,  where,  under  identical  conditions,  except  in  the 
ownership  of 
the  soil,  has 
sprung  up  a 
tidy  village, 
with  school- 
house,  church 
and  exten¬ 
sive  farms 
and  orchards. 

The  canned 
fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  butter 
and  cheese 
put  upon  the 
market  by 
these  thrifty 
people  would 
supplant  all 
similar  prod¬ 
uce,  could 
they  supply 
the  demand. 

Ten  miles 
from  Guerre¬ 
ro,  crowning 
an  elevation 
in  the  center 
of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  valley, 
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picturesque  old  church  of  Guadalupe,  dismantled  and  fast  fall¬ 
ing  into  decay.  It  was  built  sixty  years  ago  by  a  rich  hacen- 
dado,  whose  body  lies  near  the  chancel  rail,  under  a  granite 
slab,  on  which  is  cut  a  sonnet  recounting  his  many  virtues. 
The  decoratious  and  pictures  of  saints  are  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  genuine  sorrow  that  the  once  stately 
edifice  will  soon  mingle  with  the  earth  from  which  it  sprang. 
The  arched  corridor,  where  doubtless  pious  padres  loved  to  pace 
to  and  fro  and  gaze  upon  the  lovely  view,  is  now  used  as  a 
stable.  One  of  the  fiercest  battles  fought  in  Northern  Mexico 
took  place  here,  a  few  years  ago,  between  the  Federal  troops 
and  a  band  of  Tarahumar  Indians,  who  were  dispossessed  of 
the  lands  to  which  they  held  no  titles,  but  which  were  theirs 
by  inheritance  from  ancient  ancestors. 

The  small  villages  of  Matachic,  Tocolocachic  and  Santo  Tomas 
are  about  equi-distant  from  each  other,  and  Temosachic  lies  in 
a  level  spot  on  the  right  bank  of  Rio  Paphigochic.  At  Yepo- 
mera,  an  hour’s  ride  beyond,  we  mount  mules  and  are  soon  in 
the  beautiful  Naguerichic  canon.  Blue  quail  saucily  walk  in 
front  of  the  mules  with  no  fear,  for  the  trail  is  seldom  traveled. 
And  the  night  is  ushered  in  by  the  hoarse  screaming  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bright'hued  parrots  that  flitter  among  the  pine  trees, 
the  cries  of  the  lone  whippoorwill,  the  clucking  of  wild  turkeys 
and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  “bob  white.”  We  were  up  and 
away  at  daylight,  following  the  trail  of  the  pack  mules  that 
had  preceded  us,  and  often  would  have  been  hopelessly  lost 
in  the  forest  except  for  the  blazed  pine  trees  and  cairns  the 
arrieros  had  built  for  our  guidance.  Beyond  the  first  canon 
from  a  high  mesa  is  seen  Rancho  Naguerichic,  one  of  the  four 
immense  cattle  ranches,  owned  by  the  Hearst  estate,  which 
form  a  chain  reaching  almost  to  the  border.  And  at  Nague¬ 
richic  we  said  farewell  to  civilization,  for  no  habitation  lies 
between  that  place  and  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  where  our 
mines  are  situated.  After  passing  through  the  magnificent 
pine  belt  that  lies  to  the  west,  we  traveled  up,  up,  up  to  near 
the  summit  of  the  lofty,  jagged  peak  called  Cuesta  de  la  Chi- 
naca,  from  which  a  wonderful  panoramic  view  is  outspread. 
Across  the  tiny  valley  of  Rio  Cirupa  rises  Mesa  Venado,  more 
than  loo  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  six  miles,  and 
8,200  feet  above  sea-level.  To  the  south  are  Mesa  Negra  and 
hundreds  of  towering  peaks,  clothed  in  pine,  cedar,  ash,  oak 
and  madrono.  Above  the  river  the  soft  sandstone  has  been 
eroded  by  the  elements  into  strange  forms,  like  men,  animals, 
and  the  towers  and  battlements  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  flora  changes  from  time  to  time,  as  we  ascend  or 
descend  the  steep  mountain  peaks,  often  dropping  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  in  half  an  hour,  and  up  again  to  a  greater  height. 
In  the  canons  are  the  oak,  the  sycamore  and  the  madrono.^  the 
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most  beautiful  tree  in  the  world  when  in  its  full  glory  of  scarlet 
trunk,  thick,  shining  leaves  and  brilliant  red  berries,  and  a 
white,  silken  pouch,  cunningly  woven  by  the  myriads  of  tiny 
worms  within,  hanging  from  every  bough  like  fluffy  snow-balls. 
A  snug  house  it  is,  with  a  tiny  trap  door  that  can  be  closed 
from  the  inside,  and  made  safe  from  all  intruders,  save  such  as 
I,  who  pulled  two  or  three  of  them  to  pieces  to  examine  the 
workmanship  and  the  texture  of  a  fabric  more  delicate  than 
the  famous  looms  of  the  Indies  can  weave. 

Mesa  Venado  is  covered  with  noble  pine  trees,  tall,  straight 
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and  supple,  and  at  the  numerous  small  streams  that  traverse 
its  length,  mule  deer  may  be  seen  in  droves  by  the  wide-awake 
who  care  to  look  for  them  early  in  the  morning.  Wild  turkeys, 
too,  are  found  in  abundance  and  are  delicious  food.  Wild¬ 
cats  and  foxes  occasionally  scurry  past.  In  the  canon  above 
Rio  Cirupa  is  a  spot  famous  for  mountain  “lions”  (pumas), 
that  prowl  and  roar  uncomfortably  near  the  camp  at  night,  and 
necessitate  placing  guards  over  the  animals  until  morning,  for 
they  are  uncommonly  fond  of  burros,  and  it  is  a  camp  much 
dreaded  by  the  arrieros.  At  the  head  of  the  canon  are  a  series  of 
hot  springs,  said  to  have  great  curative  virtues  for  rheumatism.. 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  early  morning  start  the 
western  base  of  Mesa  Venado  was  reached,  a  drop  of  over  half 
a  mile,  down  a  trail  of  almost  incredible  steepness,  over  huge 
rocks  and  fallen  trees.  But  the  sure-footed  mules  bore  us 
safely  over  all  difficulties.  At  noon  the  following  day  we 
reached  Rio  Tutuaca,  a  swift,  narrow  stream,  with  an  immense 
water-shed  that  transforms  it  into  a  raging  torrent  after  an 
hour’s  heavy  rain.  The  descent  from  the  towering  peaks 
above  and  the  ascent  of  the  opposite  bank  are  the  steepest  and 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  trail,  and  there  is  hardly  else¬ 
where  in  the  Sierras  so  dangerous  a  bit  of  travel.  The  trail 
winds  back  and  forth,  zigzag  fashion,  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  space  between  often  being  not  more  than  three 
feet.  And  here,  for  the  first  time,  my  courage  took  wings,  and 
on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  take  some  photographs,  I  dismounted 
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and  walked,  or,  rather,  slid,  down  the  zigzag  trail,  arriving  at 
the  river  with  torn  skirts  and  bleeding  hands.  The  ascent  on 
the  other  side  was  even  steeper,  and  I  was  again  impelled  to 
take  photographs.  But  since  I  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  my  sure-footed  mule,  I  would  rather  make  both  trails  on 
her  back  than  trust  to  my  own  feet. 

We  had  been  five  days  in  the  mountains,  having  traveled 
but  seventy  miles  in  that  time.  No  signs  of  mineralized  rock 
had  been  seen  since  leaving  the  valley,  in  the  Archaean  granite, 
of  which  the  true  backbone  of  the  Sierra  Madre  consists.  But 
as  we  approached  the  canon  where  we  were  to  live  for  the  next 
year,  the  keen  eye  of  the  rock-expert  kindled.  Here  and 
there  in  the  trail  were  bits  of  quartzite,  an  infinite  variety  of 
eruptive  rock,  and,  best  of  all,  plenty  of  lime — which  maketh 
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glad  the  heart  of  the  prospector.  The  well-defined  bands  of 
mineralized  limestone,  intersected  by  dikes  and  fissures,  and 
the  numerous  blow-outs  of  porphyry,  prove  the  existence  ot 
large  ore  bodies.  From  the  surface  indications  the  mines  had 
been  bought,  for  the  old  workings  were  filled  with  water 
and  debris,  or  had  caved  in. 

The  experienced  miner  is  guided  almost  entirely  by  surface 
indications  and  the  contour  of  the  country.  Should  the  veins 
be  entirely  within  granite,  or  the  ground  be  rough  and  broken, 
the  veins  will  seldom  continue  to  a  depth  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  opening  a  mine.  It  is  rarely  rich  ore  that  counts 
in  an  isolated  mining  camp,  but  large  bodies  of  low  grade  ore, 
yielding  a  profit  of  eight  to  ten  dollars  a  ton. 
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Ascending  and  descending  a  series  of  steep  hills  beyond 
Rio  Tutuaca,  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  canon  where  stand 
the  old  mill  and  hacienda.  The  heavy  stamps  have  been  idle 
since  the  last  Apache  raid  thirteen  years  ago,  when  a  score  of 
men,  women  and  children  were  put  to  death  by  the  savages, 
under  the  leadership  of  Geronimo  and  “Apache  Kid.”  The 
hacienda  was  built  by  a  wealthy  Spaniard,  who  worked  the 
mines  for  three  years.  The  walls  are  pierced  with  rifle  holes, 
and  numerous  trap  doors  afforded  refuge  to  the  upper  story 
when  the  Indians  forced  an  entrance  to  the  ground  floor.  In¬ 
side  and  out  the  heavy,  iron-clamped  doors  are  studded  with 
bullets,  telling  of  many  a  fierce  battle  between  the  gold-seekers 
and  their  hereditary  foe. 

The  work  of  starting  a  new  mining  camp,  or  reviving  an  old 
one,  eighty  miles  from  a  town,  is  fraught  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties,  especially  during  the  rainy  season.  As  the  mule  trains 
came  in  with  freight  they  brought  the  articles  least  needed, 
and  such  immediate  necessities  as  food,  candles,  cook-stove  and 
nails,  were  left  behind  by  the  mayordomo^  who  always  considers 
his  judgment  so  much  better  than  that  of  the  administrador , 
who  had  given  him  minute  instructions  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  freight  should  be  delivered.  And  as  we  prayed  for 
bread,  we  were  literally  given  stones,  great  loads  of  mining 
cars  and  other  machinery,  that  could  not  be  used  for  months, 
coming  in  day  after  day.  Just  as  the  last  sack  of  flour  was 
almost  gone,  and  the  coffee  and  canned  meats  alarmingly 
short,  a  train  came  in  with  food.  The  woes  of  the  freighters, 
who  had  been  paid  twice  the  usual  rates  per  carga,  were  in- 
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finite.  One  had  lost  a  burro,  another  two  mules,  a  third  had  left 
his  cargas  uncovered  at  night  and  the  rain  had  ruined  a  dozen 
sacks  of  flour  and  a  hundred  kilos  of  sugar.  Almost  every  carga 
was  falta  something,  and  there  were  endless  disputes  as  to  who 
was  remiss,  the  man  who  despatched  the  freight  from  the 
valley  or  the  man  who  brought  it.  Two  mules,  laden  with 
powder,  fell  over  a  precipice,  and  the  powder  exploded,  blow¬ 
ing  the  animals  into  atoms.  Three  barrels  of  nails  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  Rio  Cirupa,  rain  was  pouring  through  the  old 
shingle  roof  of  the  hacienda.,  and  not  a  nail  to  mend  it.  The 
tents  were  cut  in  strips  to  cover  the  worst  portions  of  the  root 
and  weighted  down  by  rocks.  Labor  was  scarce,  and  peones., 
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who  worked  for  three  reales  a  day  in  the  valley,  demanded  as 
many  dollars.  From  time  to  time  men  came  in  from  the  other 
mining  camps,  and  refused  to  work  for  less  than  twice  the  cus¬ 
tomary  wages.  There  was  constant  trouble  with  the  miners, 
strikes  every  day  and  general  confusion.  The  first  people 
to  come  into  a  new  mining  camp  are  a  worthless  class,  w^ho 
roam  from  place  to  place  in  hope  of  obtaining  better  wages  for 
less  work,  and  bent  on  making  all  possible  trouble.  But  time 
solves  all  problems.  In  a  few  months  we  had  a  score  of  re¬ 
spectable  miners,  with  families  ;  old  houses  were  repaired,  new 
ones  built,  and  the  work  went  peacefully  on. 

In  front  of  the  old  hacienda  runs  a  limpid  stream,  almost 
hidden  by  peach  and  cherry  trees  that  bear  delicious  fruit. 
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The  cherry  is  indigenous,  but  no  one  knows  who  planted  the 
peach  trees,  that  are  extremely  old,  and  were  old  within  the 
memory  of  the  mountain  people.  The  Pima  Indians  say  they 
were  planted  by  Apaches.  Almost  perpendicularly  above  the 
stream  rise  the  prominent  peaks  called  Dos  Picachos,  7,200 
feet  above  sea  level  and  800  feet  above  the  hacienda,  in  the  rear 
of  which  is  the  “  Devil’s  Backbone,”  a  trifle  higher. 

The  best  authorities  give  the  mean  elevation  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  as  10,000  feet,  this  estimate  including  Popoca-tepetl, 
Ixtaccihuatl,  Orizaba,  and  other  lofty  peaks  adjacent,  which 
really  belong  to  a  more  recent  system  of  upheaval  than  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  it  cuts  across  at  right-angles.  Few  of  the 
peaks  in  Northern  Mexico  are  higher  than  9,000  feet. 
Probably  the  highest  is  a  point  near  Chinpas,  11,200  feet.  Can- 
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delaria,  about  9,000,  and  La  Divisadera,  slightly  less,  are  the 
next  highest,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  There  is  a 
surprising  lack  of  accurate  information  to  be  gained  even  from 
people  who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  mountains,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  map  that  was  at  all  correct.  There  is  no  por¬ 
tion  of  North  America  more  interesting  to  the  student  than 
Northern  Mexico. 

The  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  Sierras  is  in  the  canon  of 
Rio  Tutuaca  where  lies,  gem-like,  a  tiny  pueblo,  containing  an 
ancient  church  and  monastery  of  great  interest,  in  the  center 
of  fields  of  waving  corn,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain 
peaks.  The  grandest  scenery  is  in  the  canon  of  Rio  Aros, 
where  Candelaria  rises  6,000  feet  above,  and  many  ridges  are 
3,000  feet  high,  forming  vast,  impenetrable  gorges  of  savage 
beauty,  many  of  which  are  a  tierra  incognita,  even  to  the 
mountain  people.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Aros  is  im¬ 
passable  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I  have  seen  it  rise  ten  feet  in  as 
many  minutes,  the  clear  waters  changed  almost  in  an  instant 
to  a  dull  yellow,  great  trees  borne  downward  as  swiftly  as 
straws,  the  roar  of  rushing  waters  blending  with  reverberating 
peals  of  thunder. 

Matachic,  Mex.  CONCLUDED.] 


Of  personal  news,  the  best  bit  that  has  fallen 
among  scholars  in  a  long  time  is  that  received 
just  as  these  pages  go  to  press.  Bandelier,  the 
master  of  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the 
Southwest  and  of  Spanish  America  in  general, 
the  foremost  living  documentary  and  field  student 
in  these  times,  is  on  his  way  to  the  United  States, 
For  eight  years  he  has  been  buried — but  a  burial 
worth  most  people’s  resurrection  —  in  the  wilds 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Now  he  comes  to  arrange 
the  vast  collections,  entirely  without  rival  any¬ 
where,  which  he  has  made  in  those  old  lands  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central 
Park,  New  York;  and  to  prepare  his  final  reports 
of  the  most  remarkable  archaeological  exploration 
ever  made.  Mrs.  Bandelier  accompanies  him  to 
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the  metropolis,  as  she 
has  companioned  his 
hardships  and  dangers 
among  the  cannibal 
tribes  of  the  Amazonas 
and  in  the  mortal  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  Andes. 


Kr  oni  The  Porlrjiit  Catalofrue.— Copyright,  1898,  by 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
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^  * 

There  is  only  one 
Owen  Wister  ;  which  is 
habitually  a  pity  —  but 
not  always.  No  one  of 
late  years — and  few  at 
all  —  has  matched  his 
best  Western  short 
stories.  In  such  as  “  La 
Tinaja  Bonita,”  “Spec¬ 
imen  Jones,”  and  their 
peers,  he  seems,  in  cow¬ 
boy  parlance,  to  “  have 
the  world  by  the  tail, 
and  a  downhill  pull.” 

And  then  again,  he 
gives  us  moments  of 

being  reconciled  to  his  solitariness — and  with  a  leg  to  spare  if 
there  were  still  fewer  of  him.  For  now  and  again  he  does  a 
story  no  one  else  could  afford  to  ;  and  sometimes  in  one  of  his 
stoutest  tales  there  is  a  lamentable  kink. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  perhaps.  Mr.  Wister  still  persists 
tenderfoot,  though  he  has  pervaded  the  West  several 
times.  For  some  of  the  atmosphere  and  feeling  of  the  frontier — 
that  is,  for  interpreting  stories  told  him  of  a  life  he  never  really 
saw,  and  making  it  not  only  good  drawing  but  true  color,  he 
has  a  most  prehensile  facility.  But  lacking  familiar  observa¬ 
tion,  he  “does  make  some  turrible  breaks.”  When  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  one  and  the  same  volume  tells  us  that  a  band  of  Indians 
“set  up  a  wailing  like  vultures^''  and  that  in  California  “the 
birds  never  sing,”  it  is  time  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  climb  out  of  his  bandbox  next  time  he  comes  West,  and  open 
his  hypnotic  eyes.  If  Mr.  Wister  will  write  a  book  about  how 
vultures  “wail,”  with  notes  and  accompaniment,  it  will  be 
sure  of  a  market.  As  for  the  mute  birds  of  California,  he  might 
guess  again.  Possibly  he  thinks  the  mocking-bird  is  so  called 
because  it  imitates  so  perfectly  a  California  bird  ‘  ‘  never  sing¬ 
ing.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  perfect  bird-music  in  the 
world  is  here,  and  as  much  of  it  as  anywhere. 

The  Jimmyjohn  Boss*  is  Mr,  Wister’ s  latest — a  handsome 
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book  illustrated  by  Remington  and  with  eight  stories.  None 
of  these  are  wholly  up  to  Mr.  Wister’s  best ;  and  “  Sharon’s 
Choice”  and  ‘‘Twenty  Minutes  for  Refreshments”  are  poor. 
But  the  title  number,  and  ‘‘A  Kinsman  of  Red  Cloud,”  and 
‘‘Napoleon  Shavetail”  are  distinctly  Wister,  and  good  and 
biting  and  veritable.  There  is  no  vSpecial  reason  assigned  for 
misspelling  cienega^  which  is  correct  even  in  the  accessible  dic¬ 
tionaries  ;  and  ‘‘  Padre  Ignazio  nor  for  the  complicated  his¬ 
toric  and  geographic  blunder  of  the  galleon  (p.  293)  ;  nor  for 
the  new  definition  oigente  de  razon.  As  for  a  scout  who  didn’t 
know  by  the  heft  of  his  belt  when  his  Colt’s  .44  had  fallen  off 
him,  why,  he  would  last  longer  as  a  story  writer  than  as  a 
scout.  Mr.  Wister  is  ‘‘  good  enough  people  ”  to  avoid  these 
tender footednesses ;  and  in  their  despite,  his  book  is  stim¬ 
ulating. 

* 

Hi  Hi 

A  heretic  by  entail ;  as  stiffnecked  in  her  perverse  generation 
as  a  gentlewoman  can  be  ;  as  illogical  as  perhaps  a  gentle¬ 
woman  ought  to  be  {e.  g.,  a  rank  socialist  who  believes  in  the 
Phillipine  war),  one  of  the  most  insoluble  and  most  lovable 
of  personalities,  Grace  Ellery  Channing-Stetson  is  one  of  the 
Western  writers  I  most  deeply  value.  We  disagree  on  every¬ 
thing  we  ever  talked  about ;  that  “shop”  has  never  been  dis¬ 
cussed  between  us  is  the  only  chance  that  she  may  agree  with 
me  that  her  short  stories  are  among  the  quiet  best — for  if  my 
estimate  of  them  had  been  argued,  she  would  inevitably  begin 
to  shake  that  sober  head.  And  would  be  wrong,  as  usual — 
and  I  right,  as  always. 

Hi 

Hi  Hi 

Seriously,  Mrs.  Stetson’s  work  is  of  very  uncommon  order. 
It  is  New  England,  first  of  all,  as  befits  the  Channing  name — 
conscientious,  cultured,  serious — but  not  at  all  of  the  New 
England  provincialism.  It  is  broadened  and  heartened  by 
travel  not  in  vain.  Perhaps  there  is  no  clearer  specimen  of  the 
Yankee  ineradicable  but  mitigated.  The  sympathy  and  scope 
and  horizon  of  her  stories  are  so  much  more  human  ! 

She  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1862,  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  heredity  of  scholarship  her  maiden  name  suggests. 
At  1 8  she  was  teaching  the  first  kindergarten  in  Providence  ;  and 
from  her  school  came  the  adoption  of  a  kindergarten  system  by 
the  city,  and  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil¬ 
dren.  Kindergartning  till  her  lungs  gave  out,  she  was  sent  by 
the  famous  Dr.  Bowditch  to  P'lorida  and  then  to  California, 
with  ‘‘one  winter  to  live.”  But  quite  characteristically,  she 
disagreed  with  him,  in  her  quiet  way  ;  and  after  nearly  a  score 
of  years  is  not  only  alive  but  well. 
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Her  first  lite¬ 
rary  work,  a 
whiling  of  in¬ 
valid  hours,  was 
to  edit  her  fa- 
mous  grand- 
father’s  unpub¬ 
lished  notes  — 

Dr.  Channing'^s 
Note^Booky  Hou¬ 
ghton  &  Mifflin, 

1889.  In  1890 
she  went  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  lived 
theresome  years, 
principally  in 
Italy  ;  and  upon 
her  return  to 
this  country  be¬ 
came  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of 
the  Youth' s  Com¬ 
panion.  She  was 
married  in  1894 
to  Chas.  Walter 
Stetson,  a  Provi¬ 
dence  artist  of 
uncommon  gift ; 
and  for  these 
years  they  have 
lived  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mrs.  Stetson’s  A  Sister  of  a  Sahit 
(short  stories,  mostly  of  Italy)  and  Sea  Drift  (a  collection  of 
poems)  are  of  rare  fiber.  Another  volume  of  her  short  stories. 
The  Fortune  of  a  Day^  will  be  brought  out  this  fall,  here  and 
in  England,  by  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.  She  is  also  writing  two 
novels ;  one  of  Southern  California  and  one  of  Colonial  days. 

*  ^ 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  Photo,  by  C.  F.  L. 

GRACE  EEEERY  CHANNING-STETSON. 


A  second  long  sojourn  in  Italy  has  confirmed  Mrs.  Stetson’s 
strong  and  sympathetic  grasp  of  the  common  life  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  Italian  critics  agree  that  her  stories  are  the  most  truthful 
ever  done  in  that  field  by  anyone  not  born  in  Italy.  As  to 
their  literary  and  human  appeal,  our  own  critics  have  given  a 
cordial  approval. 

%  * 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stetson  have  given  up  their  beautiful  home — 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Pasadena,  and  a  dignified  contrast  to  the 
parvenu  ‘  ‘  Residences  ’  ’  which  are  becoming  so  numerous  and 
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ly.  Maynard  Dix¬ 
on,  for  some  time 
chief  artist  of  the 
San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  by 
odds  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  illustrator  on 
this  Coast,  has  gone 
out  to  grow  in  the 
waiting  country — 
the  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  which 
are  such  bonanzas 

L.  A.  Eng.  Co.  MAYNARD  DIXON.  Photo,  by  C.  F.  I.,  for  thC  artiSt,  but 

bonanzas  almost 

untouched.  The  average  bib-thinking  art-person  never  goes 
anywhere,  except  behind  the  crowd  over  whose  heads  he  can¬ 
not  see.  But  Mr.  Dixon  is  neither  a  baby  nor  a  blind  person ; 
and  he  is  going  to  headquarters.  He  is  likely  to  do  good  things 
over  there.  His  striking  power,  which  grows  rapidly  and 
soundly,  is  directly  in  line  for  a  material  there  wonderfully 
abundant,  picturesque  and  worthy.  It  is  the  first  time  this 
young,  earnest  and  competent  illustrator  has  gone  to  the 
Mother  Lode.  What  he  will  do  with  it  may  be  guessed  by 
what  nuggets  he  has  found  in  limited  prospecting  not  too  far 
from  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  he  does  not  ‘  ‘  strike 
it  rich.” 


are  so  common  — 
and  are  going  to 
dwell  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place.  Mr.  Stet¬ 
son  is  already  in 
the  East,  and  Mrs. 
Stetson  follows  this 
month.  But  they 
will  be  Back  as 
Soon  as  they  Can, 
for  both  are  inerad- 
ically  devoted  to 
California. 


Alex.  F.  Harmer,  longest  and  most  familiar  of  our  painters 
of  old  California  days  and  the  Southwestern  Indian,  is  ‘‘  mak¬ 
ing  a  killing  ”  in  a  novel  adaptation  of  his  art — and  keeping  it 
art,  though  the  same  attempt  in  other  hands  generally  results 
in  vulgarity.  He  has  recently  sold  a  screen  for  $1000,  and  is 
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now  at  work  on  a 
very  striking  frieze, 
on  a  $3000  contract, 
for  a  private  library 
in  Pittsburg. 

% 

*  ^ 


Charlotte  Perkins 
Stetson  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Detroit, 

June  II,  to  Geo. 

Houghton  Gilman, 
her  cousin,  a  lawyer 
and  another  Beech¬ 
er  —  which  is  al¬ 
most  a  religion  by 
itself.  Si  non  e  vero 
e  ben  trovato  that 
his  own  brother, 
once  ‘  ‘  filling  the 
pulpit  ”  for  “  the 
great  Congrega¬ 
tional  preacher,” 
prefaced  the  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  re¬ 
mark  :  “Those 
who  have  come  to 
worship  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  may 
now  retire.  We 
will  proceed  to  the  worship  of  God.”  The  marriage  of  two 
Beechers  should  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  piety  and  love. 

That  Mrs.  Stetson  is  a  philosopher  has  come  to  be  admitted 
by  the  most  unwilling  minds.  That  she  is  human,  no  doubt 
need  now  persist.  At  any  rate,  the  loose-reading  and  unrav¬ 
eled  who  have  held  her  a  Foe  to  Home  because  she  is  hostile 
only  to  inversions  of  home,  should  now  be  estopped.  That  Mrs. 
Gilman  will  not  be  a  Submerged  Half,  goes  safely  unsaid  ; 
that  she  may  find  in  love  and  comradeship  a  surer  foothold  and 
inspiration  for  her  broad  work,  here’s  hoping.  In  any  event, 
she  has  promptly  and  satisfactorily  answered  one  query  as  to 
“  what  she  would  do  with  her  brains.” 


C.  M,  Davis  Kng.  Co.  Copyright  by  C.  F.  Lummis,  1900. 

CHARI.OTTE  PERKINS  STETSON-GIEMAN. 
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The  Damn-Bird. 

BY  ELIZABETH  AND  JOSEPH  GRINNELL 

NEIGHBOR  of  ours  has  a  young 
son  interested  in  birds.  He  be¬ 
lieves,  with  a  child's  faith,  what  is 
told  him.  One  day  his  father 
asked,  “What  bird  is  that,  Ken¬ 
yon?”  pointing  to  a  little  grey 
fellow  with  red  head  and  throat. 
“That’s  a  Damn-bird,  father,” 
was  the  reply. 

Being  a  strict  church-member, 
the  father  was  shocked,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  question,  with  a  serious 
mental  attitude  facially  expressed  toward  the  supposed  pro¬ 
fanity.  “  But  it  is  the  Damn-bird,  father  !  The  gardener  told 
me  so  !  ”  the  child  persisted,  innocently  giving  to  the  little 
creature  a  title  which,  if  he  has  not  earned  it,  is  universally 
accepted. 

By  general  consent  and  common  anathema  the  linnet  is  the 
Damn-bird  of  California.  He  is  stoned,  shot,  poisoned,  cursed, 
hated — and  still  by  a  kind  heaven  and  his  own  gentle  wits  the 
bird  remains  to  do  his  questionable  mission.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  demerits  of  the  culprit. 
The  newspapers  have  done  this  to  more  than  perfection.  Like 
other  people  of  any  race  he  has  his  faults.  But  his  virtues  are 
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many.  The  California  rancher  continues  to  go  through  his 
peach  orchards  “thinning  out  the  fruit”  in  early  summer, 
with  his  shotgun  or  saucer  of  poison  at  his  elbow  wherewith 
to  exterminate  feathered  workmen  who  would  fain  do  the 
work  of  thinning  for  him  regardless  of  wages.  The  time  may 
come,  as  it  has  come  to  many  a  Massachusetts  farmer  guilty 
of  a  similar  hatred  toward  certain  other  birds,  when  he  will 
wish  by  his  seven  senses  that  the  linnets  were  back,  cursing 
meanwhile  the  little  scale-folk  which  aforetime  the  linnet 
swallowed  along  with  the  rest  of  his  dinner,  intentionally  or  no. 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  THE  EINNET  NEST. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  linnet  will  never  wear  a 
halo  until  he  is  a  ghost.  But  he  isn’t  a  ghost  yet,  and  so  his 
halo  is  not  in  evidence.  A  recent  writer  condemns  the  bird 
without  mercy  and  says,  “  There  seems  no  way  of  ridding  the 
country  of  him  save  by  poisoned  water,  and  this  probably  de¬ 
stroys  as  many  song  birds  as  linnets.  Perhaps  in  this  case  the 
small  boy  and  his  air-gun  is  the  surest  remedy.”  Well,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  commonly  known  that  the  air-gun  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  boy  points  directly  to  the  reform  school  or  the  pen¬ 
itentiary,  for  by  the  time  he  has  pulled  the  trigger  fifty  times 
or  less,  he  has  shot  his  own  heart  out.  But  we  are  not  discuss¬ 
ing  the  small  boy  of  California,  though  his  case  deserves  men- 
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tion  ;  we  will  leave  him  and  the  damn-bird  and  take  up  our 
dear  delightful  linnet. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  photograph  this  bird,  for  every¬ 
body  knows  him  ;  but  pictures  of  our  friends — and  possibly  ot 
our  enemies —  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  someone  may  come 
to  give  a  kind  thought  to  the  bird  in  consequence.  July  is  the 
month  of  jubilee  for  the  linnet.  Parent  birds  are  heard  bless¬ 
ing  their  stars  that  the  dangers  of  the  brooding  season  are 
nearly  over,  while  juveniles  coax  and  whimper  for  more  vict¬ 
uals,  and  brush  the  last  remaining  tuft  of  baby  down  from 
their  heads  against  the  berry  bushes. 

Our  home  is  a  city  ranch  of  about  two  acres  set  to  many 
varieties  of  fruit,  making  of  course  a  veritable  paradise  for 
the  linnets.  No  cats  are  allowed,  no  dogs,  no  small  boys  with 
air-guns.  Since  we  have  made  a  study  of  the  linnet  for  fifteen 
years  under  these  favorable  conditions,  we  claim  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  bird.  Of  this  fact  we  are  sure,  if  linnets 
are  allowed  to  live  in  peace  in  a  certain  locality  all  the  other 
birds  will  frequent  that  place.  Since  we  make  a  study  of  birds 
in  general  we  have  endured  the  linnet  and  are  even  accused  of 
harboring  a  love  for  the  “little  pest.”  We  plead  guilty. 
Early  damage  done  by  them  to  the  peach  and  apricots  is  not 
set  down  against  them,  since  more  fruit  sets  anyway  than  the 
tree  can  grow  to  perfection.  When  the  fruit  ripens  we  tell  the 
linnets  to  “  fall  to.”  And  they  do  it,  of  course.  They  bite  as 
many  peaches  as  they  please  on  the  topmost  bough,  increasing 
the  area  bitten  as  the  individual  ripens,  and  we  respect  a  peach 
that  has  a  bite  in  it.  We  never  touch  one  the  linnets  have 
marked  as  theirs.  So  they  confine  their  testing  to  these  few 
on  the  highest  bough  and  it  is  surprising  how  few  are  eaten. 
There  is  much  more  singing  and  twittering  and  talking  about 
the  matter  than  the  quantity  eaten  justifies,  exactly  as  at  any 
banquet.  The  less  really  eaten  the  more  fuss  about  it,  as  any 
one  can  see  by  close  watch  at  a  peach  tree.  We  truly  believe 
that  if  the  linnets  could  be  persuaded  to  “keep  still”  their 
wrong  doing  would  be  overlooked.  It  is  their  perpetual  chat¬ 
ter  that  is  against  them. 

We  sowed  a  patch  of  alfalfa  for  the  Jersey,  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  told  us  we  would  never  see  it  an  inch  high.  ‘  ‘  The 
Damn-bird  will  get  it.”  We  laughed  !  It  was  in  winter  when 
seeds  were  scarce  and  no  weeds  had  pushed  their  two  hands 
above  the  cover.  But  we  knew  how  to  head  off  the  linnets  ; 
that  was  why  we  laughed.  Under  the  orange  trees  were 
plenty  of  windfalls.  We  cut  these  waste  oranges  into  halves 
and  laid  an  “orange  belt  ”  about  the  edge  of  our  alfalfa  patch. 
Not  a  blade  of  the  clover  was  touched.  One  could  illustrate 
the  stupidity  of  California  ranchers  who  lie  awake  o’  nights 
thinking  up  bad  words  to  sling  at  the  linnets.  The  birds  pre- 
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fer  oranges  to  any  other  fruit,  provided  only  they  can  get  at 
the  heart  of  them.  There  are  culls  enough  dumped  into  the 
places  where  “  No  dump”  is  observed  written  on  a  board  and 
nailed  to  a  lot  post,  to  supply  all  the  linnets  in  the  country, 
could  the  fruit  be  cut  in  halves.  Let  the  small  boy  be  taught 
to  lean  his  air-gun  up  against  his  resolution  to  kill  nothing  he 
can  by  any  possibility  “get  any  fun  out  of,”  and  set  him  at 
halving  the  cull  oranges.  In  a  day’s  time  he,  and  the  linnets, 
and  the  arroyo  banks,  would  be  in  high  glee,  and  the  rancher 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  left  alone  with  his  peach 
crop. 

There  were  the  loquats  !  Even  to  these,  oranges  were  pre- 
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ferred,  laid  on  shakes  about  as  high  as  the  fruit,  and  atja 
respectable  distance. 

As  for  the  logan  berries,  hanging  in  individual  beauty  from 
not  overladen  stems,  there  is  no  trouble.  What  a  few  widths 
of  damaged  mosquito  netting  costs  is  trivial.  Besides,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  divide  everything  we  raise  with  the  birds.  They  were 
here  before  we  came,  and  welcomed  us  to  Southern  California 
as  heartily  as  ever  a  party  of  tourists  was  welcomed  by  unfeath¬ 
ered  residents  with  their  hands  full  of  waste  geranium  cuttings 
thrown  in  at  car  windows.  In  fact  the  linnets  were  the  only 
birds  about  the  place  when  we  came  and  took  up  our  initiative 
residence  in  the  newly-built  stable,  after  the  fashion  of  senators 
and  editors  of  fifteen  years  ago,  biding  their  time  “for  the  house 
to  be  built.”  Now,  there  are  at  least  fifteen  varieties  of  birds 
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nesting  in  the  grounds,  some  of  which  are  rare  and  beautiful. 
Would  we  have  the  latter,  we  must  love  the  linnets.  And  these 
linnets  nest  just  where  they  are  told  and  use  any  material  des¬ 
ignated.  Sometimes  they  nest  where  they  are  not  told.  Last 
year  a  phoebe  built  her  mud  nest  in  a  cigar  box  tacked  under 
the  low  barn  eaves.  One  brood  was  raised  and  she  returned 
this  spring,  repaired  the  old  structure  and  was  ready  to  begin 
business  when  some  woodchoppers  scared  her  away  with  their 
flying  chips.  After  her  temporary  desertion,  as  it  proved,  a 
linnet  took  the  old  stand  and  reared  her  brood  in  the  mud  nest, 
beginning  the  second  incubation  without  incident.  Back  came 
the  phoebes  one  morning  last  week  and  they  were  very  wroth. 
We  watched  the  battle.  Two  birds  against  one  was  more  than 
fair  and  our  silent  sympathies  were  with  the  mother  linnet. 
She  laid  low  in  the  nest  above  her  eggs  and  fought  like  a  Boer. 
The  phoebes  took  hold  of  her  wing  feathers  and  pulled  at  them 
one  on  either  side,  imploring  and  commanding  her  to  vacate 
their  property.  ‘  ‘  Possession  is  nine  points,  ”  called  out  the  lin¬ 
net,  and  she  stood,  or  rather  sat  them  off.  They  then  turned 
their  attention  to  an  adjoining  cigar  box,  now  and  then  looking 
across  at  the  linnet  reproachfully  as  if  she  were  a  tenant  who 
did  not  pay  her  rent.  Two  pairs  of  linnets  have  just  been 
nesting  in  cigar  boxes  on  our  upper  balcony  where  they  have 
grown  familiar  with  certain  details  of  housekeeping,  such  as 
rug  shaking,  blanket  airing  and  so  forth. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  certain  arctic  material  which  we  valued 
might  appeal  to  the  sense  of  these  birds,  and  we  placed  it  near 
by.  They  selected  it  at  once  and  built  a  couple  of  nests  as 
unique  as  are  often  seen.  There  was  Timothy  grass  from  the 
Kowak  river,  moss  from  the  tundras  of  Cape  Nome,  feathers 
from  an  Emperor  goose,  lichens  from  the  banks  of  Kotzebue 
Sound.  These  were  woven  well  in  and  around,  and  lined  with 
strips  of  a  wedding  gown  of  25  years  ago,  as  white  as  Swiss 
muslin  of  that  age  can  well  be.  When  the  nests  were  completed 
we  exchanged  them  for  last  year’s  discarded  sparrow’s  nests 
brought  from  the  tufts  of  pampas  grass.  The  linnets  adopted 
these  black  substitutes  for  their  own  nests  of  lighter  color  and 
rarer  beauty,  never  once  objecting  seriously,  and  have  brought 
off  two  broods.  We  have  proved  that  the  linnet  is  capable  of 
domestication,  and  some  day  may  see  it  corraled  behind  woven 
wire,  hatching  broilers,  and  producing  eggs  at  15  cents  a  dozen. 
They  do  not  mind  the  taking  of  their  eggs,  providing  a  nest 
egg  is  left,  and  a  linnet  hen  will  take  the  young  of  her 
neighbor  just  hatched  in  exchange  for  her  own  full  fledged  dar¬ 
lings,  and  bring  them  up  to  the  best  of  her  abilit5^  Indeed  we 
have  kept  a  pair  of  linnets  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  wet- 
nursing  for  a  prolonged  period  by  thus  ‘  ‘  swapping  ”  the  young. 
In  the  matter  of  domestic  felicity  no  human  couple  could  be  so 
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devoted.  Never  more  than  a  few  feet  apart  at  housekeeping 
time,  the  male  and  female  evince  an  affection  for  each  other 
beyond  comparison.  Their  attitude  toward  birds  not  of  their 
own  species  is  kind  and  generous.  We  have  seen  a  hummer 
attack  a  linnet  for  the  cotton  which  she  was  carrying  away  to 
her  nest.  The  linnet  alighted  on  a  bough,  looked  fondly  at  the 
tiny  hummer,  laid  the  cotton  on  a  twig  as  much  as  to  say 
“  You’re  welcome,”  and  waited  leisurely  while  the  hummer 
filled  her  dainty  beak  and  went  off  with  it.  Is  there  trouble 
anywhere  in  the  grounds,  a  stray  cat,  an  owl,  or  a  young  oriole 
hanging  by  one  foot  caught  in  the  hairs  of  its  nest  lining,  linnet 
tells  the  story  and  calls  to  the  rescue.  During  incubation  she 
sings  almost  constantly,  in  a  low  note,  her  faithful  gray  head  just 
above  the  nest  the  picture  of  content,  the  thought  evidently  not 
occurring  to  her  that  she  has  already  raised  eight  or  ten  chil¬ 
dren  who  may  be  waiting  to  coax  her  for  patent  baby  food  the 
moment  she  leaves  the  nest.  Tiunets  are  nurslings,  being  fed 
solely  on  regurgitated  food.  All  through  the  nesting  period, 
beginning  before  an  egg  is  laid,  the  male  so  feeds  his  mate,  the 
two  sitting  on  tree  twigs  twittering  together  about  the  cares  of 
parenthood.  Altogether  the  linnet  is  a  dear  creature  worthy  of 
admiration  by  all  who  know  him. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Dying  San  Nicolas. 


BY  BLANCHE  TRASK. 


T  is  but  an  isle,  nine  miles  long,  about  seventy-five  miles  out 
from  Port  Los  Angeles  ;  the  tops,  it  would  seem,  of  sub¬ 
merged  peaks.  Narrow  and  lean,  it  yet  stands  firmly  in 
the  sea ;  reef-bound  and  without  a  harbor. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  the  battle  endures. 
The  snows  of  the  sea  chill  yet  deeper  the  heart  of  the 
black  lava  reefs ;  a  hopeless  battle  witnessed  only  by  the 
shags,  the  gulls,  the  otters  and  the  seals. 

Briny  are  the  waters  which  steal  silently  through  the 
sand-carved  and  wind-swept  and  sand-filled  arroyos ; 
now  and  then  the  little  stream  sinks  quite  away,  and  great 
canons  hundreds  of  feet  deep  are  really  “snowed  in”  by 
the  sand. 

All  day  long  and  all  night  long  the  wind  and  the  sand  are  working 
away,  building  great  castles,  while  gnomes  and  giants  and  dragons 
start  up  on  every  side.  Even  on  the  comparatively  “level-top”  of  the 
island  one  must  pass  through  gorge  after  gorge  fantastically  wind-and- 
sand  carved.  It  is  not  unusual  to  be  stopped  by  an  erosion  from  10  to  100 
feet  in  depth,  when  following  the  main  ridge,  and  to  have  to  go  far  out 
of  your  way  to  reach  its  head. 

Three  miles  from  and  extending  to  the  west  end,  the  “  Indian  mounds  ” 
are  found — vast  numbers,  covered  by  thousands  of  red  abalone  shells, 
besides  small  shells  innumerable  ;  snails,  key-hole  limpets,  owl  limpets, 
sea-urchins,  frog-shells,  spiral  shells,  sea  cradles,  the  bones  of  the  whale, 
otter,  seal,  and  probably  those  of  a  dog  and  various  other  small  animals 
and  sea  birds,  besides  human  bones. 
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How  thickly  inhabited  the  place  must  have  been  !  Human  skulls  are 
everywhere  about,  and  at  camp  we  used  the  upper  parts  as  baskets  often¬ 
times,  when  we  were  short  of  tin  cans. 

After  a  day  of  blinding  storm — not  of  rain  or  of  snow,  but  one  of  fog 
and  sand  and  small  pebbles  and  wind — a  storm  so  fierce  (although  so 
strange)  that  one  cannot  face  it,  but  gladly  stays  in  his  tent  and  “fixes  ” 
his  “finds  ” — after  such  a  day,  how  good  to  see  sunshine  in  the  early 
morning,  even  a  touch,  through  the  grey  fog  which  is  in  truth  the  mantle 
chosen  by  San  Nicolds,  and  which  he  rarely  allows  the  wild  wind  to  blow 
from  over  his  shoulder. 

This  morning  new  (old)  bones  are  found  exposed  and  delicate  relics 
which  the  wind  has  uncovered.  Everywhere  the  sand  is  piled  fresh  and 
the  wind  has  given  to  the  banks  the  exquisite  markings  which  in  colder 
lands  he  gives  to  the  snow-drifts. 

At  the  west  end,  only  the  long,  long  stretches  of  endless  mounds  and 
the  black  rim  of  the  reefs  below,  with  the  great  sea  rushing  in,  so  sure 
of  its  victory.  Seven  breakers,  twenty  feet  high,  one  after  another,  with 
the  wind  bearing  away  more  and  more  and  yet  more  new  particles  to  the 
spit ;  the  spit  which  stretches  lazily  to  eastward  with  its  stolen  life ; 
out  of  the  fog  and  into  the  arms  of  the  spray  which  the  sunlight  turns 
into  rainbows.  In  all  this  somber  isle  this  one  spot  alone  is  joyous,  this 
spit  where  the  great  rainbows  play  hour  after  hour,  though  there  are  none 
to  see  them. 

In  March,  after  the  rains,  here  and  there  about  the  central  summit  are 
gay  sparkles  of  little  flowers.  About  one  hundred  species  were  collected 
by  the  writer :  several  before  unknown  to  botanists.  San  Nicolas  is  in¬ 
deed  a  dying  land.  In  all  his  length  was  found  but  one  shrub  seven 
feet  high,  and  in  three  or  four  localities  Leptosynes  grow  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  their  gold  stars  beaming  gladly  in  this  solemn  land.  One  tiny 
lake,  too,  was  found  begemmed  with  bullrush. 

In  the  weird  and  briny  streams  you  walk  with  cautious  step,  in  the 
shifting  sand-bed  of  these  narrow  arroyos,  hastening  onward,  lest  your 
feet  sink  deeper,  gazing  up  at  the  trembling  crags — crags  which  often 
shut  out  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Sad  places,  enlivened  only  by  the  green 
of  the  iceplants  which  grow  on  the  drifted  sands.  No  whirr  of  wing,  no 
sound  of  bird,  no  trickle  from  those  briny  waters  which  glide  but  do  not 
flow,  and  gliding  sink  ! 

Rarely  a  raven,  like  those  of  Santa  Catalina,  flies  past,  and  two  or  three 
foxes  are  seen  ;  these  too,  like  those  on  Santa  Catalina,  a  species  which 
is  said  to  be  found  only  on  the  coast  islands.  One  of  these  foxes  (lame) 
afterward  identified  as  one  the  mate  had  shot  a  year  previous. 

Nearly  all  the  mounds  are,  as  has  been  said,  to  westward.  They  lessen 
suddenly  as  you  go  towards  the  east.  The  cause  is  apparent  upon 
thought.  At  the  west  end  fresh  water  drips  from  the  rocks  just  above 
the  reefs  ;  it  diminishes  suddenly  as  you  go  toward  the  east,  until  none 
is  found. 

The  east  end,  though  it  has  not  fresh  water,  has  that  for  which  the 
west  end  can  never  hope,  for  beyond  the  long  sand-spit,  beyond  the  bil¬ 
low-lulled  and  rainbow-encircled  spit,  rise  the  ridges  and  rest  the  canons 
in  which  wind  and  sand  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  strength 
and  time.  There  you  may  walk  through  defiles  hung  with  stone  lace- 
work,  and  climb  stairways  strangely  carved.  You  may  rest  in  old  ruins 
and  lean  against  a  Corinthian  column  which  holds  within  it  still  the 
heart  of  a  Greek  ;  and  the  dragon  which  starts  out  here  and  there — do 
not  forget  that  he  too  is  but  stone ! 

You  may  wander  from  terrace  to  terrace  and  hear  no  sound  save  the 
far-off  murmur  of  the  sea  which  breaks  a  thousand  feet  below;  and  below, 
just  above  the  sea,  in  a  riven  flat,  you  behold  that  which  is  too  strange 
to  fathom  :  for  leagues  away  is  the  city,  yet  the  park  seems  to  be  before 
you.  There  are  dashes  of  scarlet  amongst  emerald  green ;  there  are 
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stripes  of  gold  against  banks  of  silver;  there  are  mounds  of  “apple 
green  ”  stained  with  bright  lavender  and  rose  red.  The  park !  The  dust 
of  the  city  soils  your  soul  at  thought  of  it.  Strange  assemblage  !  In 
which  the  ice  plants  (Mesembryanthemums)  and  the  Hosackia  argo- 
phylla,  the  suaedas,  and  the  sea  verbenas  (abronias)  thrive  in  mingled 
glory;  while  close  to  the  breakers  the  happy  cream-cups  (Platystemon 
Californicus)  toss,  no  whit  alarmed  by  dragons  or  winds  or  sands. 

“  You’ll  find  no  flowers  on  San  Nicolds,”  the  wise  captain  said  ;  “  it’s 
a  barren  land.’’  And  yet — who  would  change  the  place  if  it  lost  even 
the  few  flowers  it  now  has?  “A  land  without  ruins  is  a  land  without 
memories.” 

Far  down  the  southern  coast  are  the  pyramids,  dark  peaks,  grim  and 
heavy  with  age ;  rising  out  of  the  sand,  shaking  it  from  their  shoulders 
as  the  black  shag  shakes  aside  the  white  foam. 

Great  fires  could  be  built  of  the  wreckage  on  San  Nicolds,  but,  happily, 
there  is  no  one  to  build  such  fires,  and  the  waiting  and  listening  pyramidal 
peaks  learn  much  of  the  world  as  the  wreckage  is  tossed  to  and  fro. 

There  is  only  one  break  in  the  reefs  where  a  skiff  may  enter  in  safety 
(and  that  but  in  a  calm);  inside  this  “break”  there  is  a  sort  of  basin, 
fifty  feet  in  width,  which  the  water  fills  at  high  tide.  This  tiny  shelter  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  “  Corral  Harbor,”  named  from  obvious  reasons. 
But  Corral  Harbor  is  distant  from  drift-wood  at  least  an  hour,  and  pack¬ 
ing  it  to  camp  over  the  reefs  or  through  the  sand  is  a  bit  out  of  the  idea 
of  our  present  age,  to  say  nothing  about  our  muscles. 

Another  harbor  is  marked  on  the  sea-charts,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  certain  winds,  and  the  landing  must  be  made  through  breakers ; 
while  at  Corral  Harbor  you  stand  the  chance  of  a  good  landing — pull  at 
the  right  minute  and  run  with  the  swell.  Of  course,  at  times,  you  stay 
inside  Corral  Harbor  on  the  high  sands,  if  you  are  there  ;  if  you  are  in 
ship  among  the  reefs,  you  weigh  anchor  and  run  to  Catalina  Harbor. 
There  is  no  rest  for  white  wings  at  San  Nicolas  in  “a  blow;”  it  comes 
from  all  four  corners  at  once. 

There  is  an  old  house  built  of  stones  yet  standing,  half  “snowed  in  ” 
by  sand,  at  Corral  Harbor.  At  the  “East  end”  there  are  a  cabin,  a 
barn,  shearing  sheds,  a  cistern  and  a  platform  which  drains  its  rain  water 
into  a  reservoir.  All  these  improvements  are  due  to  the  once  ambitious 
ranchmen  who  seem  now  to  have  abandoned  the  sheep ;  about  500  are 
occasionally  seen,  with  long  and  beautiful  white  wool,  almost  as  lovely 
as  that  of  the  Angora.  They  doubtless  subsist  largely  upon  the  ice-plant 
which  here,  owing  to  the  briny  streamlets,  thrives  upon  the  summits, 
growing  to  the  height  of  three  and  four  feet,  and  wetting  through  both 
boot  and  leggin  as  the  plant  is  crushed ;  becoming  slipperj^  on  the 
broken  gorges ;  indeed  in  this  land  of  erosions  the  ice-plant  is  to  be 
avoided  as  extremely  dangerous.  The  cactus  which  on  Santa  Catalina 
or  San  Clemente  one  goes  many  a  mile  to  avoid  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
in  San  Nicolds  is  met  but  rarely. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  dull,  dead  stretches,  you  come  upon  yet  duller 
and  more  dead  skeletons  of  boards.  They  become  a  wonder  to  you, 
lying  so  silently  there  in  the  great  silence  round  about,  worn  into  strange 
shapes  by  wind  and  sand ;  here  and  there  given  an  eye  or  a  hand  or  a 
face ;  large  nails  projecting,  singularly  staunch  and  strong,  while  the 
wood  in  which  they  were  once  imbedded  has  been  worn  away;  and  all 
this  so  finely  done  by  the  wind  and  the  sand  that  the  old  boards  no  longer 
resemble  themselves.  The  shredded  boards  are  like  satin  to  the  touch. 
There  yet  were  a  few  posts  standing  (but  worn  almost  to  the  ground), 
while  by  the  fallen  boards  could  be  traced  the  boundaries  of  a  fence ;  at 
another  place  the  boards  were  on  each  side  and  had  fallen  into  the  bed 
of  a  briny  stream,  suggesting  that  a  house  had  once  been  there  before  the 
water  had  worn  its  way  through,  below;  and  this  I  learn  to  be  the  fact, 
from  conversing  with  my  old  friend  Captain  Parsons  who  is  spending 
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his  last  days  on  his  beloved  island  of  Santa  Catalina.  The  Captain  vis¬ 
ited  San  Nicolds  some  forty  years  ago,  when  a  man  and  his  wife  lived  in 
this  house,  the  man  making  his  living  by  shooting  otters  at  night ;  for 
at  night  the  otters  would  come  up  on  the  rocks  aud  munch  the  abalones. 
Being  interested  in  their  work  they  were  easily  shot. 

It  is  possible  to  walk  entirely  around  the  island  on  the  reefs ;  with 
seal  and  otter,  gull  and  osprey,  to  forget  the  human  creature  and  all  his 
ills,  to  watch  the  black  shag  build  her  nest  of  bright  and  happy  sea¬ 
weeds,  the  osprey  hers  of  drift-wood.  At  last,  to  see  the  sun  sink  like  a 
ship  on  fire,  far,  far  beyond  the  west  and  beyond  the  reef  which  runs  out 
to  Begg’s  Rock  ;  yes,  far,  far  beyond  Begg’s  Rock  itself. 

Yet  even  here,  all  is  not  peace.  For  wild  winds  never  cease  to  roam 
day  and  night,  and  cold  fogs  mantle  the  isle  and  sharp  sands  smite  the 
face.  In  this  old  and  dying  island  you  must  shiver  in  the  cold  and  be 
lost  in  the  fog,  and  suffer  in  the  sandstorm.  When  you  hunt  for  the 
little  implements  of  bone  and  ornaments  of  abalone  on  the  mounds,  your 
hands  are  benumbed  and  your  eyes  are  tearful,  while  the  thought  of  warm 
blankets  sends  you  early  each  night  to  find  them.  Blessed  it  is  to  lie 
snug  in  the  tent  and  listen  to  the  beat  of  the  sand  against  the  canvas, 
while  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  coverlet  of  sand  all  over  your  bed  in 
the  morning,  despite  the  last  tying  of  “flaps”  and  pinning  of  gaps. 
Camp  life  here  is  serious.  The  tents  must  be  buried  a  foot  to  keep  them 
down,  and  large  stakes  (brought  for  the  purpose,  not  one  to  be  found  on 
San  Nicolds)  driven  into  the  rocky  soil  beneath  the  sand.  After  a  drift, 
the  sands  must  be  shoveled  away  from  the  tents  to  prevent  bedding  in  ; 
again,  it  must  be  dampened  to  keep  it  from  blowing  off  and  completely 
unsanding  the  tent.  No  bonfires  lend  their  cheer  to  the  evening,  nor 
lunches  ’neath  the  trees  gladden  the  heart  at  noontide. 

For  aye  there  is  silence  in  the  briny  heights  ;  on  the' reefs,  the  solemn 
roll  of  the  breakers  and  the  cries  of  the  sea-birds  ;  and  ever  dainty  shells 
of  rainbow  tints  are  tossed  on  the  sands  by  the  thousands. 

A  dying  land,  and  yet  there  are  no  words  for  the  charm,  as  there  are 
no  words  for  the  silence. 


The  Smuggling  of  Tie  Co. 


BY  SUI  SIN  FAN. 


MONGST  the  daring  men  who  engage  in  con¬ 
trabanding  Chinamen  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States,  Jack  Fabian  ranks  as  the 
boldest  in  deed,  the  cleverest  in  scheming 
and  the  most  successful  in  outwitting  Govern¬ 
ment  officers. 

Uncommonly  strong  in  person,  tall  and 
well  built,  with  fine  features  and  a  pair  of 
keen,  steady  blue  eyes,  gifted  with  a  sort  of  rough  eloquence 
and  of  much  personal  fascination,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  fel¬ 
lows  regard  him  as  our  chief  and  are  bound  to  follow  where 
he  leads.  With  Fabian  at  our  head,  we  engage  in  the  wildest 
adventures  and  find  such  places  of  concealment  for  our  human 
goods  as  none  but  those  who  take  part  in  a  desperate  busi¬ 
ness  would  dare  dream  of. 

Jack,  however,  is  not  in  search  of  glory — money  is  his  ob¬ 
ject.  One  day  when  a  romantic  friend  remarked  that  it  was 
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very  kind  of  him  to  help  the  poor  Chinamen  over  the  border, 
a  cynical  smile  curled  his  moustache. 

“  Kind  !  ”  he  echoed,  “Well,  I  haven’t  yet  had  time  to  be¬ 
come  sentimental  over  the  matter.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  though,  of  course,  to  a  man  of  my  strict 
principles,  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  getting 
ahead  of  the  Government.  A  poor  devil  does  now  and  then 
like  to  take  a  little  out  of  those  millionaire  concerns.” 

It  was  last  summer  and  Fabian  was  somewhat  down  on  his 
luck.  A  few  months  previous,  to  the  surprise  of  us  all,  he 
had  made  a  blunder,  which  resulted  in  his  capture  by  Ameri¬ 
can  ofl&cers,  and  he  and  his  companion,  together  with  five  un¬ 
customed  Chinamen,  had  been  lodged  in  a  county  jail  to  await 
trial. 

But  loafing  behind  bars  did  not  agree  with  Fabian’s  ener¬ 
getic  nature,  so  one  dark  night  by  means  of  a  saw  he  made 
good  his  escape,  and  after  a  long,  hungry,  detective-hunted 
tramp  through  woods  and  bushes  found  himself  safe  in  Canada. 

He  had  had  a  three  months’  sojourn  in  prison,  and  during 
that  time  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  smuggling  circles. 
Some  ingenious  lawyers  had  devised  a  scheme  by  which  any 
young  Chinaman  on  payment  of  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
could  procure  a  father,  which  father  would  swear  the  young 
Chinaman  was  born  in  America — thus  proving  him  to  be  an 
American  citizen  with  the  right  to  breathe  United  States  air. 
And  the  Chinese  themselves,  assisted  by  some  white  men, 
were  manufacturing  certificates  establishing  their  right  to  cross 
the  border,  and  in  that  way  were  passing  over  in  large  batches. 

That  sort  of  trick  naturally  spoilt  our  fellows’  business,  but 
we  all  knew  that  “Yankee  sharper”  games  can  hold  good 
only  for  a  short  while,  so  we  bided  our  time  and  waited  in 
patience. 

Not  so  Fabian.  He  became  very  restless  and  wandered 
around  with  glowering  looks.  He  was  sitting  one  day  in  a 
laundry,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  sent  out  many  a  boy 
through  our  chief’s  instrumentality.  Indeed,  Fabian  is  said 
to  have  “  rushed  over  ”  to  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  himself  some  five 
hundred  Celestials,  and  if  Fabian  had  not  been  an  exceedingly 
generous  fellow  he  might  now  be  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  unimmortalized  Rob  Roy. 

Well,  Fabian  was  sitting  in  the  laundry  of  Chen  Ting  Uung 
&  Co.,  telUng  a  nice  looking  young  Chinaman  that  he  was  so 
broke  that  he’d  be  willing  to  take  over  even  one  man  at  a 
time. 

The  young  Chinaman  looked  thoughtfully  into  Fabian’s 
face.  “Would  you  take  me  ?  ”  he  inquired. 

“  Take  you  ?”  repeated  Fabian.  “  Why,  you  are  one  of  the 
‘  bosses  ’  here.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  hankering 
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after  a  place  where  it  would  take  you  years  to  get  as  high  up 
in  the  ‘  washee,  washee  ’  business  as  you  are  now  ? 

“Yes,  I  want  go,”  replied  Tie  Co.  “I  want  go  to  New 
York  and  I  pay  you  fifty  dollars  and  all  expense  if  you  take 
me  and  not  say  you  take  me  to  my  partners.” 

“There’s  no  accounting  for  a  Chinaman,”  muttered  Fabian, 
but  he  gladly  agreed  to  the  proposal  and  a  night  was  fixed. 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  you  are  going  to,”  inquired 
the  white  man. 

Chinamen  who  intend  being  smuggled  over  always  make 
arrangements  with  some  Chinese  firm  in  the  States  to  receive 
them. 

Tie  Co  hesitated,  then  mumbled  something  which  sounded 
like  “Quong  Wo  Yuen”  or  “I^ong  Lo  Toon,”  Fabian  was 
not  sure  which,  but  did  not  repeat  the  question,  not  being  suflS- 
ciently  interested. 

He  left  the  laundry,  nodding  good-by  to  Tie  Co  as  he 
passed  outside  the  window,  and  the  Chinaman  nodded  back,  a 
faint  smile  on  his  small  delicate  face  lingering  until  Fabian’s 
receding  form  was  lost  to  view. 

It  was  a  pleasant  night  on  which  the  two  men  set  out. 
Fabian  had  a  rig  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  street ;  Tie  Co, 
dressed  in  citizen’s  clothes,  stepped  into  it  unobserved,  and  the 
smuggler  and  would-be  smuggled  were  soon  out  of  the  city. 
They  had  a  merry  drive,  for  Fabian’s  liking  for  Tie  Co  was 
very  real ;  he  had  known  him  for  several  years,  and  the  lad’s 
quick  intelligence  interested  him. 

The  second  day  they  left  their  horse  at  a  farm-house  where 
Fabian  would  call  for  it  on  his  return  trip,  crossed  a  river  in  a 
row-boat  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  plunged  into  a  wood  in 
which  they  would  remain  till  evening.  It  was  raining,  but 
through  mud  and  wind  and  rain  they  trudged  slowly  and 
heavily. 

Tie  Co  paused  now  and  then  to  take  breath.  Once  Fabian 
remarked  : 

“You  are  not  a  very  strong  lad,  Tie  Co.  It’s  a  pity  you 
have  to  work  as  you  do  for  your  living,”  and  Tie  Co  had 
answered : 

“  Work  velly  good  !  No  work.  Tie  Co  die.” 

Fabian  looked  at  the  lad  protectingly,  wondering  in  a  care¬ 
less  way  why  this  Chinaman  seemed  to  him  so  different 
from  the  others. 

“  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  back  in  China  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  Tie  Co  decidedly. 

“Why?” 

“  I  not  know  why,”  answered  Tie  Co. 

Fabian  laughed. 
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“  Haven’t  you  got  a  nice  little  wife  at  home?  ”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “  I  hear  you  people  marry  very  young.” 

“No,  I  no  wife,”  asserted  his  companion  with  a  choky  little 
laugh.  “  I  never  have  no  wife.” 

“  Nonsense,”  joked  Fabian.  “Why,  Tie  Co,  think  how  nice 
it  would  be  to  have  a  little  woman  to  cook  your  rice  and  to 
love  you.  ’  ’ 

“I  not  have  wife,”  repeated  Tie  Co,  seriously.  “  I  not  like 
woman,  I  like  man.” 

“You  confirmed  old  bachelor,”  ejaculated  Fabian. 

“  I  like  you,”  said  Tie  Co,  his  boyish  voice  sounding  clear 
and  sweet  in  the  wet  woods.  “I  like  you  so  much  that  I  want 
go  to  New  York,  so  you  make  fifty  dollars.  I  no  fiend  in  New 
York.” 

“What !  ”  exclaimed  Fabian. 

“Oh,  I  Solly  I  tell  you.  Tie  Co  velly  solly,”  and  the  Chinese 
boy  shuffled  on  with  bowed  head. 

“  lyook  here,  Tie  Co,”  said  Fabian  ;  “I  won’t  have  you  do 
this  for  my  sake.  You  have  been  very  foolish  and  I  don’t 
care  for  your  fifty  dollars.  I  do  not  need  it  half  as  much  as 
you  do.  Good  God  !  how  ashamed  you  make  me  feel — I,  who 
have  blown  in  my  thousands  in  idle  pleasures,  cannot  take  the 
little  you  have  slaved  for.  We  are  in  New  York  State  now — 
when  we  get  out  of  this  wood,  we  will  have  to  walk  over  a 
bridge  which  crosses  a  river.  On  the  other  side,  not  far  from 
where  we  cross,  there  is  a  railway  station.  Instead  of  buying 
you  a  ticket  for  the  city  of  New  York,  I  shall  take  train  with 
you  for  Toronto.  ” 

Tie  Co  did  not  answer — he  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply. 
Suddenly  he  pointed  to  where  some  fallen  trees  lay. 

‘  ‘  Two  men  run  away  behind  there,  ’  ’  cried  he. 

Fabian  looked  round  them  anxiously  ;  his  keen  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce  the  gloom  in  his  endeavor  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  any 
person  ;  but  no  man  was  visible,  and  save  the  dismal  sighing 
of  the  wind  among  the  trees  all  was  quiet. 

“  There’s  no  one,”  he  said  somewhat  gruffly — he  was  rather 
startled,  for  they  were  a  mile  over  the  border  and  he  knew  that 
the  Government  offlcers  were  on  a  sharp  look-out  for  him,  and 
felt,  despite  his  strength,  if  any  trick  or  surprise  were  attempted 
it  would  go  hard  with  him. 

“  If  they  catch  you  with  me,  it  be  too  bad,”  sententiously 
remarked  Tie  Co.  It  seemed  as  if  his  words  were  in  answer 
to  Fabian’s  thoughts. 

“But  they  will  not  catch  us,  so  cheer  up  your  heart,  my 
boy,”  replied  the  latter,  more  heartily  than  he  felt. 

“  If  they  came,  and  I  not  with  you,  they  not  take  you  and 
it  would  be  all  lite.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fabian,  wondering  what  his  companion 
was  thinking  about. 
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They  emerged  from  the  woods  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
and  were  soon  on  the  bridge  crossing  the  river.  When  they 
were  near  the  center  Tie  Co  stopped  and  looked  into  Fabian’s 
face. 

“  Man  come  for  you  ;  I  not  here,  man  no  hurt  you.”  And 
with  the  words  he  whirled  like  a  flash  over  the  rail ! 

In  another  flash  Fabian  was  after  him.  But  though  a  first- 
class  swimmer,  the  white  man’s  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and 
Tie  Co  was  borne  away  from  him  by  the  swift  current. 

Cold  and  dripping  wet,  Fabian  dragged  himself  up  the  bank 
and  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

“So  your  Chinaman  threw  himself  into  the  river.  What 
was  that  for  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  Government  officers. 

“I  think  he  was  out  of  his  head,”  replied  Fabian.  And  he 
fully  believed  what  he  uttered. 

“We  tracked  you  right  through  the  woods,”  said  another 
of  the  captors.  “  We  thought  once  the  boy  caught  sight  of 
us.” 

Fabian  remained  silent. 


Tie  Co’s  body  was  picked  up  the  next  day.  Tie  Co’s 
body,  and  yet  not  Tie  Co,  for  Tie  Co  was  a  youth,  and  the 
body  found  with  Tie  Co’s  face  and  dressed  in  Tie  Co’s  clothes 
was  the  body  of  a  girl — a  woman. 

Nobody  in  the  laundry  of  Chen  Ting  I^ung  &  Co.— no 
Chinaman  in  Canada  or  New  York — could  explain  the  mystery. 
Tie  Co  had  come  out  to  Canada  with  a  number  of  other 
youths.  Though  not  very  strong  he  had  always  been  a  good 
worker  and  “very  smart.”  He  had  been  quiet  and  reserved 
among  his  own  countrymen  ;  had  refused  to  smoke  tobacco  or 
opium,  and  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  Sunday  schools 
and  a  great  favorite  with  mission  ladies. 

Fabian  was  released  in  less  than  a  week.  “  No  evidence 
against  him,”  said  the  Commissioner,  who  was  not  aware  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  man  who  had  broken  out  of  jail  but  a 
month  before. 

Fabian  is  now  very  busy  ;  there  are  lots  of  boys  taking  his 
helping  hand  over  the  border,  but  none  of  them  are  like  Tie 
Co ;  and  sometimes,  in  between  whiles,  Fabian  finds  himself 
pondering  long  and  earnestly  over  the  mystery  of  Tie  Co’s 
life-^ — and  death. 

Seattle,  Washington. 
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BY  SHARLOT  M.  HALL. 

[CONCI.UDED.] 

HK  iron  cement  yielded  grain  by  grain  till 
Rafael,  seeing  my  progress,  backed  away 
with  his  knife  and  together  we  loosened  the 
flat  stone  set  over  the  opening  and  pulled  it 
down.  The  low  space  beyond,  littered  with 
corncobs,  squash-shells,  cotton-seeds  and 
fiber  and  rolls  of  baked  mescal  leaves,  seemed 
to  be  only  a  store-room  ;  but  there  was  a  tiny 
door-slab  at  the  end,  and  lying  flat  on  our  faces  to  have  work¬ 
ing  room  we  dug  it  slowly  out  of  the  unyielding  cement. 

“  It  fell  at  last  and  a  merciful  rush  of  icy  wind  swept  through, 
stinging  our  cheeks  as  it  passed.  The  hole  through  which  it 
poured  with  the  chill  of  winter  was  empty  and  so  small  that  I 
could  scarcely  force  my  shoulders  in.  Bidding  Rafael  stay  be¬ 
hind  and  pull  me  back  if  I  got  fast,  I  pushed  the  lantern  ahead 
and  twisted  myself  into  the  forbidding  passage. 

“  It  was  no  easy  journey,  for  the  hole  bent  now  to  right, 
now  to  left  and  rose  perceptibly  ;  and  the  rough  walls  tore  my 
flesh  as  I  worked  painfully  forward.  The  steady  current  of  air 
assured  me  that  the  passage  led  to  some  larger  opening,  though 
its  damp,  heavy  odor  was  not  hopeful,  and  presently  I  dragged 
myself  over  a  fallen  door-stone  and  sat  up  in  a  room  of  consid¬ 
erable  extent. 

“  It  was  dark  as  Krebus  ;  and  when  I  called  to  Rafael  to  come 
on,  my  voice  echoed  and  moaned  along  the  walls  and  died  away 
in  muffled  whispers  all  around  me.  He  came  slowly  through 
the  tortuous  cleft  and  emerged  just  as  I  raised  the  lantern  to 
inspect  our  surroundings. 

“  ‘Holy  Mother  !  ’  he  shrieked,  crouching  back,  ‘  ’tis  the 
gate  of  hell !  The  fiends  have  us !’  In  the  dim  light  hideous 
figures  leaned  out  from  all  sides  of  the  room,  leering  and  grin¬ 
ning  with  wrinkled  lips  drawn  back  from  gleaming  teeth;  claw¬ 
like,  fleshless  arms  seemed  clutching  at  us  where  we  stood,  and 
the  cold  air  had  the  sickening  taint  of  a  mummy  chamber. 

“  While  Rafael  howled  and  prayed  I  thrust  the  lantern  up 
against  one  grinning  wretch;  they  were  mummies,  not  well 
preserved  like  those  of  Egypt,  but  smoked  and  sun-dried  and 
wrapped  in  coarse  grass  and  matting. 

“Baskets  of  corn,  to  which  the  grain  still  clung  in  grayish 
mold,  hung  below  the  bodies ;  and  mealing-stones  and  cooking- 
vessels  were  heaped  on  the  floor,  that  the  dead  might  not  hun¬ 
ger  on  their  way  to  the  spirit- world. 

“A  rough  block  of  stone  filled  the  middle  of  the  room,  which 
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appeared  to  be  a  natural  cavern  and  was  possibly  twenty  feet 
long  and  halt  as  wide.  The  walls  were  scratched  with  rude 
hieroglyphics  and  daubed  with  patches  of  blue  paint  in  uncouth 
representations  of  the  sun. 

“We  were  face  to  face  with  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  the 
mysterious  people  whose  home  had  so  nearly  buried  us  in  its 
fall  from  the  cliff ;  but  for  all  that  I  could  see  we  had  only  ex¬ 
tended  the  limit  of  our  prison  and  were  likely  to  leave  our  bones 
to  whiten  under  the  gaze  of  those  ancient  watchers. 

“  Thirst  and  hunger  were  becoming  maddening  and  I  tapped 
anxiously  along  the  walls  to  catch  the  echo  of  an  open  space 
beyond.  Rafael  followed,  and  inch  by  inch  we  went  over  the 
room,  searching  like  caged  animals  for  the  smallest  opening. 
There  must  be  a  door,  for  the  dead  could  not  come  by  that  wind¬ 
ing  passage ;  but  it  was  well  hidden,  or  had  been  blotted  out  in 
some  accident  like  the  one  that  entrapped  us. 

“The  lantern  burned  out  and  left  us  in  darkness  ;  but  still 
we  staggered  up  and  down,  brushing  the  rattling  bones  to  the 
floor  in  our  hopeless  quest.  Utterly  spent,  I  reeled  against  the 
sunburst  stone.  Was  it  madness  ?  The  great  block  moved ! 
‘  Rafael  !  Rafael  !  Here  !’  I  cried,  pushing  again  and  again. 
Our  double  strength  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  a  child,  but 
the  rough  mass  shrank  back  from  our  weight  and  left  us  sway¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the  floor.  I  dropped  my  feet 
through  and  touched  steps,  mere  footholds  in  the  slanting  rock, 
but  leading  outward,  and  I  let  myself  down  the  narrow,  slip¬ 
pery  way,  ending  with  a  tumble  over  a  rocky  slope  into  a  burst 
of  sunshine. 

“  ‘Daylight !  Daylight !’  I  shouted  ;  ‘come  on!’ 

“  Rafael  climbed  down  beside  me  and  we  lay  looking  up  at 
the  glorious  sky  we  had  thought  never  to  see  again.  Perhaps 
those  silent  ones  behind  us  had  looked  up  from  this  very  room 
to  that  same  blue  sky,  but  never  with  deeper  thankfulness. 

“  ‘Come  Sefiorita,  let  us  go,’  said  Rafael,  impatiently;  ‘  I  am 
hungry.  I  hope  those  cursed  lions  have  left  our  horses.’ 

“We  picked  our  way  over  the  fallen  rocks  to  the  front  of  the 
cave  and  looked  down — down  the  sixty  feet  and  more  of  perpen¬ 
dicular,  weather-worn  sandstone  that  lay  between  us  and 
liberty  1 

‘  ‘  The  first  steps  of  the  stairway  were  visible,  but  below  them 
the  soft  rock  had  caved  away  till  our  little  eyrie  hung  far  out 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  To  jump  was  death,  for  the  hill¬ 
side  sloped  away  sharply,  bristling  with  rocks  and  cactus  to  the 
bed  of  the  cafion  far  below. 

“  ‘  If  we  had  a  rope,  Sefiorita  I  Even  a  short  one  1  To  fall 
from  the  top  is  sure  death.’ 

“  ‘  Our  clothes,  Rafael  I  My  skirt  is  strong  ;  let  us  twist  a 
rope.  Perhaps  it  will  reach.  ’ 
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“We  worked  furiously,  cutting  the  skirt,  our  shoes,  every¬ 
thing  that  had  strength,  into  strings,  which  Rafael  twisted  deftly 
as  became  the  best  reata-maker  on  the  range.  He  braided  a  foot 
or  two  and  tested  its  strength  ;  it  snapped  under  his  hand — and 
with  it  went  our  last  hope. 

“  He  flung  himself  moodily  in  a  corner  and  I  lay  down  at  the 
door  and  slept  for  very  weariness. 

“It  was  almost  sunset  when  the  wind,  sweeping  a  long  lock 
of  my  disordered  hair  across  my  face,  roused  me  with  a  flash  of 
inspiration.  I  untwisted  the  long  braids  and  shook  them  over 
my  shoulders  :  ‘  Here,  Rafael  !  Here  is  strength  for  our  rope!’ 
I  cried ;  ‘  you  make  ropes  of  hair  to  tie  your  saddle  horses ;  if 
we  braid  all  this  with  the  string  it  will  hold  us,  don’t  you 
think  so?’ 

“  He  lifted  and  weighed  it  in  his  hands.  ‘  Yes,  Senorita,  if 
we  are  very  careful  and  make  the  upper  end  the  strongest ;  it 
would  not  hurt  us  to  fall  a  little  way.’ 

“  ‘Then  cut  it,  and  do  not  waste  an  inch  !  Tet  us  hurry  I  ’ 

‘  ‘  Cutting  hair  with  a  dull  clasp-knife  is  not  a  pleasant  opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  every  pull  meant  freedom.  Rafael  sorted  my  shorn 
glory  into  tiny  locks,  twisting  it  with  the  string,  and  braided 
so  swiftly  his  fingers  seemed  to  fly. 

“  ‘Bravo,  Senorita  I’  he  said,  ‘  see  what  a  fine  rope!  We  are 
only  a  few  feet  short,  now.  ’ 

“  He  swung  it  over  the  wall  and  to  our  joy  it  almost  touched 
ground.  Making  one  end  fast  to  a  rock  on  the  floor  he  tied  the 
other  around  my  waist  and  gave  me  the  knife.  ‘  Now  you  go, 
Senorita.  You  are  the  lightest  and  need  not  fear  ;  cut  the  loop 
when  you  reach  the  end  and  I  will  come  on  the  loose  rope.  Over 
now  !’  and  I  found  myself  dangling  and  whirling  like  a  spider 
from  the  ceiling. 

‘  ‘  Looking  up  as  Rafael  directed,  I  saw  him  grow  farther 
and  farther  away,  till  my  feet  gave  a  final  whirl  and  touched  a 
rock.  I  eased  the  loop  over  my  shoulders  and  held  it  firm 
while  he  crawled  out  and  started  down.  The  wiry  little  man 
came  like  a  monkey  and  gave  a  joyful  shout  as  he  touched  the 
earth.  ‘  Now  for  the  horses  and  good-by  to  this  cursed  place  ! 
Not  all  the  silver  in  Peru  could  tempt  me  back  again  !’ 

“  Barefooted,  ragged,  scratched  and  bruised,  but  all  too  happy 
to  care,  we  scrambled  down  the  trail.  Already  I  was  planning 
to  come  back  with  a  well-equipped  party  and  remove  the  mum¬ 
mies  and  their  belongings.  Science  herself  must  hold  me  cred¬ 
itor  for  restoring  so  full  a  page  to  lost  history  and  I  had  suffered 
too  much  to  abandon  it  now. 

“Looking  up  we  saw  the  great  gap  in  the  cliff  where  the 
ledge  had  fallen  and  wiped  out  the  pueblo,  burying  our  unfor¬ 
tunate  companion  with  it.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  ‘  castle  ’  but 
a  sweep  of  scattered  stones  down  the  hillside. 
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“  The  horses  whinnied  to  us  far  up  the  trail  and  by  daylight 
we  were  out  on  the  mesa,  where  Rafael  hummed  soft  Spanish 
songs  for  gladness  and  crossed  himself  and  vowed  to  give  Our 
I^ady  ten  gilded  candles  next  saint’s  day. 

“  That’s  all;  the  Smithsonian  took  the  collection,  lantern, 
pick  and  all,  and  gave,  me  a  chance  to  study  as  much  as  Hiked. 
I  have  a  regular  place  now  and  I’m  to  get  at  the  heart  of  this 
‘  mystical  sunland  ’  if  it  takes  a  lifetime.” 

I  over-slept  next  morning  and  did  not  see  my  neighbor,  but 
I  look  for  her  to  turn  up  some  day  with  an  American  Bubastes 
or  Nippur. 

Prescott,  A.  T.  _ 


The  Days  of  Gold. 

CALIFORNIA  HOUSEKEEPING  IN  1849. 

V^^ROBABTY  the  first,  certainly  the  greatest,  American, 
apostle  to  (then)  Wild  California  was  that  strenuous 
^  Methodist  Boanerges ,  Rev.  Wm .  Taylor ,  later  famous  in 
the  East  as  “Father  Taylor.”  No  muddled  Salvationist,  but  a 
preacher  of  the  heroic  old  type,  with  the  presence  and  voice  of  a 
lion,  the  zeal  of  the  martyrs,  and  a  shrewd  Yankee  brain,  I  re¬ 
member  him  in  his  older  days  fairly  scaring  the  rough  sailors  of 
the  Boston  water-front  and  the  scum  of  the  North  End  with 
his  now  fierce,  now  tender,  eloquence  of  “  righteousness,  tem¬ 
perance  and  the  judgment  to  come.”  Even  the  flippant  Har¬ 
vard  boys,  who  “took  in”  one  of  his  meetings  precisely  as 
they  did  Dennis  Kearney’s,  “for  fun,”  came  away  a  little 
awed  and  uneasy. 

Taylor,  with  his  wife  and  sea-born  baby,  reached  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  September  21,  1849,  after  a  voyage  of  155  days  with 
only  one  sight  of  land.  For  seven  years  he  labored  in  what 
was  then  the  toughest  city  in  the  world.  He  rebuked  the 
devil  on  the  streets,  in  the  mines,  and  anywhere  else — and  in 
those  days  there  was  a  very  “  personal  devil  ”  in  California,  if 
there  wasn’t  anywhere  else.  With  his  fire,  his  fearlessness, 
his  shrewdness  and  wit,  he  saw,  and  saw  intimately,  a  great 
deal  of  the  real  life  of  California  in  those  strenuous  times  ;  and 
he  is  one  of  our  most  dependable  and  important  chroniclers  of 
them.  His  books,  Seven  Years'  Street  Preaching  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (1856)  and  Calif ornia  Life  Illustrated  (1858),  are  long  out 
of  print,  but  of  uncommon  interest  and  value.  A  number  of 
excerpts  from  the  latter  book  serve  to  show  something  of  what 
California  was,  half  a  century  ago ;  and  what  sort  of  a  man 
this  pioneer  was,  who  crusaded  in  it. 

It  was  too  late  for  the  passengers  to  go  ashore  that  night  [San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Sept.  21,  1849],  all  being  strangers  in  a  strange  land;  but  soon 
a  Mr.  M.,  a  brother  of  one  of  our  passengers,  boarded  our  ship,  and  we 
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all  gathered  around  him  to  hear  the  news.  He  brought  marvelous 
things  to  our  ears.  No  war  in  the  country,  but  peace  and  plenty,  and 
fortunes  for  all  who  could  work  or  gamble  expertly;  that  clerks  were 
getting  in  San  Francisco  two  hundred  dollars  per  month  ;  cooks  three 
hundred  dollars  per  month;  the  gamblers  were  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land,  gambling  being  the  most  profitable,  hence  the  most  respectable 
business  a  man  could  follow.  I  asked  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
there  were  any  ministers  of  the  Gospel  or  churches  in  the  place. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “we  have  one  preacher,  but  preaching  won’t  pay 
here,  so  he  quit  preaching  and  went  to  gambling.  There  is  but  one 
church  in  town,  and  that  has  been  converted  into  a  jail.” 

Some  one  told  him  I  was  a  minister,  and  had  the  frame  of  a  church. 
He  advised  by  all  means  to  sell  the  church,  assuring  me  that  I  could 
make  nothing  out  of  it  as  a  church,  but  I  could  sell  it  for  ten  thousand 
dollars.  I  told  him  my  church  was  not  for  sale.  I  afterward  found  his 
assertions  in  regard  to  wages  true ;  but  his  ecclesiastical  history  false, 
except  that  the  “school-house  on  the  plaza,”  which  had  been  used  as  a 
preaching  place,  was  then  used  for  a  jail. 

The  lowest  price  of  boat  hire  for  the  shortest  distance  was  one  dollar 
per  passenger.  We  learned  prices  in  part  by  little  experiments  in  buy¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Taylor  said  to  a  dealer  in  potatoes :  “  How  much  do  you  ask 
per  peck  for  your  potatoes  ?  ” 

“We  sell  nothing  by  measure  here,”  replied  he,  “for  man  or  beast. 
Everything  is  bought  and  sold  by  weight,  ma’am.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  ask  a  pound  for  potatoes  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  cents  per  pound,  ma’am.” 

“  I’ll  take  a  pound  to  begin  with,”  said  she,  laying  down  the  money; 
and  he  gave  her  for  fifty  cents  but  one  potato. 

I  priced  some  South  A.merican  apples,  nearly  as  tough  as  leather ; 
fifty  cents  apiece.  We  ascertained  that  fresh  beef  was  selling  for  fifty 
cents  per  pound ;  dried  apples,  seventy-five  cents  per  pound ;  Oregon 
butter,  two  dollars  fifty  cents  per  pound  ;  flour,  fifty  dollars  per  barrel ; 
provisions  of  every  kind  proportionably  high.  None  of  these  things 
moved  us,  however,  for  we  had  brought  with  us  a  year’s  supply  of  all 
the  substantials  of  life.  The  only  difficulty  with  us  was  to  get  a  house 
in  which  to  live.  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler,  I  learned,  was  paying  five  hundred 
dollars  a  month  rent  for  such  a  house  as  we  needed,  a  small  one-and*a- 
half  story  house,  containing  four  or  five  rooms.  That  was  frightful,  for 
I  only  had  money  enough,  including  the  missionary  appropriation  for 
our  support  for  one  year— seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars— to  pay  rent 
at  that  rate,  for  about  two  months. 

There  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  chapel  a  one-story,  rough- 
board  shanty,  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  shed  roof  of  the  same 
material,  promising,  altogether,  but  very  little  protection  from  the 
storms  of  approaching  winter ;  but  I  thought  as  a  last  resort  I  would 
try  and  get  my  wife  and  babies  into  it  till  something  better  could  be 
obtained,  I  learned  that  the  rent  for  the  shanty  was  forty  dollars  per 
month.  I  immediately  applied  for  it,  but  lo !  it  had  been  secured  for 
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the  personal  occupancy  of  a  regular  Episcopal  brother,  in  the  “  regular 
succession  ;  ”  and  I,  a  poor  irregular,  was  left  to  do  the  best  I  could. 

I  then  spoke  of  building  a  little  house,  but  lumber  was  selling  for 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  To  pay 
such  prices  and  build  a  house  with  my  little  stock  of  funds  was  out  of 
the  question. 

So  building  a  camp-fire  out  of  doors,  we  brought  our  ovens  and  skillets 
into  use.  That  did  pretty  well  until  the  rains  began  to  descend  upon 
us,  and  then  for  a  sick  wife  to  stand  over  a  drowning  fire  was  not  exactly 
the  thing.  We  had  room  in-doors  for  a  stove,  but  a  small  cook-stove 
was  worth  at  least  one  hundred  dollars.  Happily  for  us  in  this  emer¬ 
gence,  the  firm  of  Collins  &  Cushman,  in  San  Francisco,  presented  us 
with  a  good  new  cooking-stove,  just  the  thing  we  then  most  needed.  I 
paid  three  dollars  per  joint  for  the  necessary  pipe,  and  five  dollars  for  a 
common  tin  coffee-pot. 

[So  Brother  Taylor  decided  to  go  to  the  redwoods  and  chop 
lumber  for  a  house.] 

We  landed  where  the  town  of  San  Antonia  is  now  located.  We  then 
had  five  miles  to  walk,  and  climb  a  mountain,  carrying  our  packs  of 
blankets,  provisions,  and  working  tools.  We  reached  the  shanty  a  little 
after  dark.  Brother  Hatler  and  I  put  our  stock  of  provisions  into  the 
family  mess,  and  were  admitted  as  guests,  with  the  privilege  of  wrapping 
in  our  own  blankets,  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  under  the  common 
shelter. 

The  ensuing  week  I  finished  my  work  in  the  woods.  My  scantling, 
which  I  bought  in  a  rough  state,  split  out  like  fence  rails,  I  hewed  to 
the  square  with  my  broad-ax.  I  got  my  joists  from  a  man  who  had  a 
saw-pit.  I  made  three  thousand  shingles,  and  gave  them  for  twenty-four 
joists,  seventeen  feet  long.  I  bought  rough  clapboards  six  feet  long,  and 
shaved  them  down  with  my  draw-knife  for  weather-boarding;  and  thus 
got  in  the  woods  all  the  materials  for  a  two-story  house  sixteen  by 
twenty-six  feet,  except  flooring,  doors,  and  windows.  I  bought  the 
doors  from  a  friend  at  a  reduced  price,  eleven  dollars  per  door.  The 
windows  one  dollar  per  light,  ten  by  twelve  inches.  It  cost  me  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  thousand  feet  to  get  my  lumber  hauled  to  the  landing,  and 
the  regular  price  of  freight  from  there  to  the  city  was  forty  dollars  per 
thousand  feet;  but  by  hiring  a  boat  and  working  myself,  I  got  it  done 
for  less  than  half  that  price.  After  digging  a  foundation  on  the  church 
lot  and  getting  my  lumber  ready  for  building  a  parsonage,  I  was  led  to 
change  my  choice  of  location. 

I  bought  a  lot  next  door  to  Brother  Hatler,  twenty-three  by  one- 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet,  for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

Brother  Hatler,  being  a  carpenter,  gave  me  instructions  and  some 
help  in  building  my  house,  I  hired  a  few  carpenters  to  hasten  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  the  wet  season  was  upon  us,  till  I  got  the  house  under  roof.  I 
paid  my  carpenters  twelve  dollars  a  day,  and  while  they  were  at  work 
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for  me,  the  men  of  their  craft  in  the  city  struck  for  higher  wages,  six¬ 
teen  dollars  a  day,  threatening  a  penalty,  which  I  need  not  mention,  on 
any  carpenter  who  should  work  for  less ;  so  I  had  to  come  up  to  the 
figures  of  sixteen  dollars  per  day.  So  soon,  however  as  I  got  my  house 
under  roof,  I  dismissed  my  men,  and  did  the  rest  of  the  work  with  my 
own  hands,  except  occasionally  a  brother  passing  along  would  give  me  a 
few  hours’  work. 

I  had  two  rooms  up-stairs  to  rent,  to  help  pay  for  the  building,  and 
had  one  fitted  up  for  strangers,  and  especially  for  preachers,  if  we  ever 
should  be  favored  with  the  company  of  any. 

A  forcible  entry  was  made  into  my  house  as  soon  as  I  got  it  under  roof,  ' 
by  an  immense  immigration  from  all  climes,  of  the  rat  tribe.  Their 
multitude  almost  equaled  that  of  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  they  were  every¬ 
where,  in  the  “bed-chambers,”  “ovens,”  and  “kneading  troughs.”  We 
could  scarcely  walk  the  streets  at  night  without  being  brought  into  con  - 
tact  with  them.  I  brought  one  to  an  untimely  end  by  accidentally 
setting  my  foot  on  it  in  the  street.  I  have  seen  them  swimming  in  the 
bay,  from  ship  to  ship,  and  when  pursued  they  would  dive  and  swim 
under  water  like  minks.  Mrs.  Taylor  had  a  beautiful  counterpane,  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  by  friends  in  Baltimore,  which  she  had  laid  away  carefully 
for  safe  keeping.  One  night,  as  she  was  taking  it  up  for  examination, 
she  found  it  cut  full  of  holes,  and  out  sprang  two  China  rats,  white  as 
cotton,  with  bright  colored  eyes  surrounded  by  a  streak  of  red.  Having 
never  seen  any  of  that  color  before,  their  appearance  produced  quite  a 
sensation  in  the  family  ;  we  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  them,  and 
having  heard  that  if  a  singed  rat  were  turned  loose  into  a  nest  of  rats 
they  would  all  leave  the  house,  we  tried  the  experiment  on  our  China 
fellow.  We  gave  his  white  coat  a  good  singeing,  not,  however,  so  as  to 
hurt  his  feelings,  and  let  him  go.  I  really  thought  that  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  his  ratship,  and  the  smell  of  fire  he  bore  away  with  him, 
would  be  a  caution  to  all  the  family.  His  China  friends  took  the  hint 
and  left,  but  the  huge  gray  and  black  rats  stood  their  ground  and  held 
possession  of  the  premises.  Those  who  could  build  rat-proof  houses 
were  highly  favored  among  men.  I  used  to  see  this  notice  on  the  door 
of  a  little  house  built  over  a  well :  “Shut  the  door  and  keep  the  rats  out 
of  the  well,  the  nasty  things.^' 

Our  garden  flourished  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  in  October,  we  had  turnips,  greens,  and  lettuce  in  abund¬ 
ance,  a  luxury  enjoyed,  I  believe,  by  but  one  other  family  in  the  city. 
A  restaurant  keeper,  passing  by  our  garden  one  day,  said  to  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor  :  “I  would  like  to  buy  some  of  your  greens,  madam  ;  what  do  you 
ask  for  them?”  “  We  have  not  offered  any  for  sale,’^’  she  replied,  “  but 
as  we  have  more  than  we  need,  you  can  have  some  at  your  own  price.” 
Said  he,  “  I’ll  give  you  ten  dollars  for  a  water-pail  full.”  He  took  them, 
paid  the  money,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  for  more.  Mrs.  Taylor  filled 
his  pail  again,  told  him  she  would  not  take  ten  dollars  for  them,  but 
would  be  well  satisfied  with  eight.  She  then  asked  him  how  he  could 
afford  to  pay  such  a  price.  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  I  boil  the  greens  slightly. 
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with  a  little  bacon,  and  get  for  them  when  ready  for  use,  fifty  cents  a 
fork.  I  make  a  very  good  profit  on  them.” 

We  were  now  pretty  well  fixed,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  thought  our  little 
home  would  look  more  homelike  if  we  could  have  a  few  chickens.  So 
she  applied  to  a  neighbor  lady  who  had  a  good  stock  of  poultry,  and  the 
lady  replied  that  she  would  be  happy  to  accommodate  her,  and  as  she 
was  the  missionary’s  wife,  she  might  have  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

“  How  much,  Mrs.  C.,  will  you  charge  me  for  a  rooster  and  two 
hens  ?” 

‘‘You  can  have  the  three,  madam,”  replied  Mrs.  C.,  “for  eighteen 
dollars.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  paid  the  price  demanded,  and  brought  home  the  fowls.  I 
built  a  house  for  their  accommodation,  and  put  a  lock  on  it  to  secure 
them  at  night,  but  some  hungry  fellow  came  along  a  few  nights  after¬ 
ward,  pulled  a  board  off’the  rear  end  of  the  house,  and  carried  away  the 
cock  and  one  of  the  hens,  and  we  saw  them  no  more.  The  remaining 
hen  soon  paid  for  herself  in  eggs. 

Having  to  buy  milk  for  our  little  Oceana,  we  got  a  daily  supply  from 
a  neighbor,  at  the  low  rate  of  one  dollar  per  quart.  One  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  quart  was  the  selling  price,  but  being  missionaries  we  were 
especially  favored.  Our  milkwoman  did  business  also  in  the  egg  line, 
and  offered  us  six  dollars  a  dozen  for  all  the  eggs  we  had  to  spare.  She 
gave  us  but  six  dollars,  because  she  bought  to  sell  again  for  nine  dollars 
per  dozen.  So  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay  money  for  milk,  we 
found  a  convenient  currency  in  eggs  at  fifty  cents  apiece. 

I  have  gone  thus  into  detail,  not  to  exhibit  mine  as  a  peculiar  case, 
for  it  was  not  so,  but  simply  to  illustrate  California  life.  As  for  suffer¬ 
ings,  I  had  none.  My  labors  in  house  building  were  simply  a  good 
acclimating  process,  which  increased  my  physical  power,  and  prepared 
me  the  more  effectively  to  endure  the  ministerial  toil  to  which  I  was 
called.  As  for  comforts,  I  was  better  off  than  most  of  my  neighbors. 
We  had  a  comfortable  home,  while  the  great  mass  of  our  “city  folks  ” 
lived  in  very  inferior  shanties  and  tents. 

I  have  often  gone  out  in  the  morning  after  a  stormy  night  and  found 
whole  rows  of  tents  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  scattered  in  every 
direction  by  the  merciless  blasts  of  winter. 

.  .  .  The  second  Protestant,  and  first  Methodist  church  built  in  Cal¬ 

ifornia  was  dedicated  the  third  Sunday  after  my  arrival,  Oct,  8th,  1849. 
I  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  to  a  crowded  house,  from  ‘  ‘  The  voice 
of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,” 
etc. 

[Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hatch,  who  baptized  Taylor’s  little  daughter  Oceana 
this  same  day,  had  come  as  chaplain  to  a  party  of  gold-seekers,  and  was 
to  share  their  profits.  They  quarreled,  dissolved  and  he  was  left  strand¬ 
ed.  The  disappointment  made  him  critically  sick.  “  Poor  brother,  I 
really  pitied  him,”  writes  stronger  Taylor.]  ‘‘ Nearly  6000  miles  from 
his  family,  out  of  funds,  out  of  health,  but  few  friends,  no  home,  no 
employment,  and  expense  of  a  mere  subsistence  enormous.  .  .  When 

he  got  able  to  work  a  little,  he  had  to  take  the  position  of  a  waiter  in 
the  mechanics’  boarding-house  .  .  .  washing  dishes,  setting  table, 

etc.  He  afterward  went  to  the  mines,  and  I  learned  had  good  success  in 
digging  gold.” 


Unselfishness  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  selfishness  always  is  mistaken. 

This  is  as  true  of  policies  as  of  men.  A  policy  shaped  only  for  party 
advantage,  for  getting  office  or  trade,  is  always  wrong,  even  when  it  is 
accidentally  right.  And  it  always  knows  it  is  wrong.  The  proof  that 
it  knows  is  that  it  gets  so  sore  when  anyone  insists  that  eternal  princi¬ 
ples  come  before  even  a  temporary  party  victory. 

July  is  “  what  you  might  call  summer,”  so  far  as  the  calendar  SUMMER, 
is  implicated — but  July  in  California  is  not  what  the  unhappy  not 

Easterner  calls  “Summer.”  It  is  not  a  spell  of  the  Other-  SIMMER. 

Place-on-Earth  ;  it  is  a  season  of  delicious  days,  sometimes  hot  in  the 
sun — but  never  too  hot  for  children  to  run  and  romp  in  the  glare,  and 
for  men  to  work  in  it — always  cool  in  the  shade  ;  a  season  of  days  active, 
and  nights  under  two  blankets  ;  no  sunstrokes,  no  heat  prostrations,  no 
mad  dogs.  Yesterday  nine  people  fell  down  in  Chicago  and  died  of 
heat.  That  is  more  people  than  the  sun  ever  slew  in  California  in  all 
its  history.  But  it  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  sunstrokes  in  the 
East,  this  summer  and  every  other  summer.  In  God’s  Country  the 
almanac  has  no  terrors.  Winter  and  summer  are  alike  good.  No  freez¬ 
ing  to  death,  no  dying  of  heat,  no  “summer  sickness”  for  the  babies, 
no  wilting  for  the  grown-ups.  And  yet  people  who  “think  real  well  ” 
of  their  mentality  continue  to  inhabit  where  it’s  as  much  as  their  lives 
are  worth  to  go  out  into  the  thick  of  their  own  Probabilities ! 

There  seems  to  be  some  intimate  relation  between  thinking  ”  A  DEED 
cross-eyed  on  larger  questions  and  writing  anonymous  letters.  without 
It  can  hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  most  of  the  scurrilous  A  name.” 

missives  the  Lion  gets— -and  he  gets  several  a  month — are  from  unsigned 
cowards.  Generally  also  from  misspelled  ones,  who  have  as  deep  a 
grudge  against  the  grammar  as  against  the  Lion.  Now  and  then  a  Man 
or  Woman  with  a  name  objects — and  perhaps  objects  vigorously — to 
this  beast’s  mild  and  timorous  voice  about  murdering  people  in  Luzon 
and  South  Africa  for  wanting  to  be  free,  or  about  some  of  the  other 
things  that  come  to  borrow  thought  from  such  as  have  any  to  spare. 

And  there  are  forty  to  fifty  times  as  many  letters  from  Men  and  Women 
with  names,  sending  Godspeed.  All  these  are  welcome.  The  Lion 
doesn’t  wait  for  the  postman  to  bring  him  a  head  for  the  day.  He  pot¬ 
ters  along  with  the  same  old  cocoanut,  regardless  of  the  mail.  He  is 
willing  to  let  others  do  the  same ;  though  as  an  American  he  feels  re¬ 
lieved  at  every  new  evidence  of  Americans  who  think  straight. 

But  for  the  untagged  refugees  from  the  dog-catcher  he  has  one  chief 
feeling — a  curiosity  to  know  what  they  look  like.  He  has  never  seen 
an  anonymous  letter-writer,  and  he  would  like  to.  He  has  a  name  and 
residence  and  is  easily  found.  He  has  lived  forty-and-odd  years  in  a  good 
world ;  and  “  had  his  share.”  But  among  all  the  joys  of  exploring  and 
learning  and  adventuring,  he  does  not  think  of  another  quite  so  filling 
as  it  would  be  if  any  of  these  motherless  creatures,  or  all  of  them,  and 
particularly  all  at  once,  would  cheer  one  another  up  and  come  and  talk 
to  his  face  what  they  write  at  coyote  range  and  with  very  natural  mor¬ 
tification  for  their  names. 
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MORE  A  Britisher-ashamed-of-his-name  addresses  the  Lion  anony- 

FOR  THE  mously :  “You  must  write  these  things  [about  the  Boer 

“  COLivECTlON.”  war]  to  deceive.  You  couldn’t  buy  a  commission  in  the 
British  army.” 

No,  the  Lion  couldn’t.  Neither  could  his  ancestors.  They  could, 
however,  and  did,  wallop  the  people  who  bought  such  commissions. 
When  the  Lion  was  some  seven  years  old — which  is  about  a  year  more 
mature  than  anonymous  letter-writers  ever  get — the  fact  gave  him  Inde¬ 
cent  Joy.  He  felt  as  jubilant  as  a  British  regiment  which  has  escaped 
from  a  Boer.  Since  then  he  has  grown  out  of  aprons  and  race-hatreds. 
He  doesn’t  hate  England  nor  Englishmen.  Some  of  his  dearest  friends 
are  English  ;  some  of  his  best  ideals  are  English  and  he  concedes  that 
on  the  whole  England  is  considerably  better  governed  than  his  native 
land. 

But  he  hates  a  fool  anywhere.  For  a  fool  is,  by  the  same  token,  also 
more  or  less  knave — since  it  is  every  man’s  duty  not  to  be  a  fool,  and  al¬ 
most  any  man  could,  if  he  tried  hard  enough,  be  fewer  kinds  of  fool 
than  he  is.  A  man  is  a  fool  who  writes  anonymous  letters;  for  they  earn 
contempt  from  others  and  no  pride  of  himself.  A  man  is  a  fool  who 
thinks  whatever  he  or  his  country  does  is  right ;  for  a  country  is  made 
up  of  poor  worms  like  himself  who  have  to  shin  around  to  get  grace  at 
the  bank  and  play  pessimist  with  the  assessor.  A  country — even  Our 
Native  Country — isn’t  a  Law  of  God,  from  everlasting  even  unto  ever¬ 
lasting.  On  the  contrary  it  is  an  ephemeral  thing,  by  the  Old  Man’s 
watch,  and  lasts  just  as  long  as  enough  people  in  it  follow  the  Truth.  No 
longer— except  a  reasonable  time  for  the  process  of  going  to  pieces. 
As  for  “  writing  to  deceive,”  the  Lion  has  never  had  to.  He  may  de¬ 
ceive  himself,  as  we  all  do  ;  but  he  has  no  mind  to  deceive  anyone  else. 
It  is  too  much  work  to  fool  people  that  amount  to  anything  ;  and  anony¬ 
mous  creatures  are  not  worth  fooling. 

another  Mr.  O.  B.  F«^rguson  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  writes  to  advise  the 

bad  Lion  that  he  cannot  understand  “  how  one  of  your  Mental  and 

SPEhE.  Moral  callaber,”  “  a  man  of  your  degenerate  make  up,  can  live 
in  a  land  of  sunshine.”  No  trouble  in  the  world,  Son-of-F^rgus-if- 
you-knew-him.  And  pretty  well.  It  really  is  a  good  place  to  live. 
When  the  Lion  first  knew  Kansas — which  was  evidently  earlier  and  more 
of  it,  for  this  courtly  gentleman’s  breeding  would  then  have  won  him 
the  front  pew  in  the  Olathe  cemetery — there  were  excellent  public 
schools  in  Kansas.  The  Lion  hopes  they  have  not  been  discontinued. 
As  for  “callabers,”  the  smallest  any  self-respecting  person  would  have 
been  found  dead  “packing”  was  .44.  And  the  Lion  declines  to  believe 
that  Mr.  F.’s  BB  caps  are  good  form  in  Kansas  even  now. 

THE  PASSING  Xhe  veterans  who  made  California  are  fast  pegging  out.  Hardly 

OF  THE  a  day  goes  but  we  read  of  the  passing  of  some  Argonaut ;  and 

PIONEERS,  in  those  thinning  ranks  every  death  counts.  Alexander  Ma¬ 
jors,  of  the  Pony  Express,  whose  recent  death  was  recorded  in  these 
pages,  is  not  the  only  famous  hero  of  the  Overland  Route  to  change 
horses  at  the  River  within  this  year.  James  Stewart,  one  of  the  first 
superintendents  of  the  Wells-Fargo  overland  stage-line — to  which  be¬ 
longs  one  of  the  most  heroic  chapters  in  the  history  of  travel — and  Zenas 
Birdsall,  the  company’s  first  wagon-master :  and  A.  D.  Tower,  the  first 
messenger  on  the  Sacramento  river  boats — these  are  of  them  that  have 
lately  gone  wherever  it  is  that  brave  and  true  men  go.  And  already,  be¬ 
fore  the  last  of  these  quiet  men  who  helped  to  build  civilization,  there 
has  died  also  the  last  hope  of  an  adequate  Homer  to  sing  the  Odyssey  of 
the  Rockies.  He  did  not  arise  in  time — and  now  he  cannot  arise,  for  the 
simplicity  and  stress  that  might  have  shaped  him  are  now  forever  gone. 
But  perhaps  before  all  the  old  links  are  snapped,  there  may  come  for¬ 
ward  man  enough  to  write  at  least  the  prose  romance  of  the  most  gallant 
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and  the  most  stirring  epoch  in  all  the  history  of  transportation.  The 
Crusades  themselves  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  heroes,  and  no  more 
doughty  ones,  than  the  old-time  Wells-Fargo  Kxpress. 

Besides  4000  others — who  may  possibly  be  missed  in  their  oni,y 
obscure  homes — the  President’s  war  has  already  killed  off  the  the;  stuffbjd 
three  most  heroic  figures  in  it.  First  it  was  Lawton,  pierced  skin. 

by  an  alien  bullet  against  which  he  was  pushed  by  his  commander-in¬ 
chief — who  also  forced  the  alien  to  shoot.  Then  Dewey,  asphyxiated  by 
blowing  out  the  gas — a  victim  not  of  his  honorable  ambition  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  of  his  fiddling  with  it.  And  now — for  we  will  not  count  Miles, 
unostentatiously  smothered  for  fear  he  might  be  seen — now  our  own 
strenuous  Teddy  is  dead  by  being  struck  by  lightning. 

For  nothing  is  surer  than  that  Our  Teddy  is  no  more.  He  was  Ours 
not  merely  because  he  could  ride  a  ranch-horse  without  losing  his  glasses ; 
but  because  his  Backbone  seemed  Stiff,  even  if  a  trifle  Professional — and 
in  a  day  of  political  molluscs  we  Had  Use  for  a  Vertebrate.  He  was 
Ours  because  we  believed  him  a  man  of  one  yes  and  one  no  ;  because  we 
thought  him  beyond  stampeding.  For  all  his  habit  of  thinking  with  his 
fists,  we  would  have  liked  him  for  President.  When  he  declared  that  he 
“would  not  under  any  circumstances  be  Vice-President,”  we  were  just 
punchers  enough  to  believe  him.  We  thought  he  was  one  of  the  few  men 
that  meant  it.  And  as  he  has  been  saying  it  for  a  year  or  so,  we  had 
cinched  up  our  faith  to  the  last  hole. 

But  all  that  is  passed.  There  is  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  bowing  from 
the  tail  of  the  Pullman  ;  and  he  has  the  teeth  and  eyeglasses  of  our  Loved 
and  Lost — but  a  hydraulic  spine.  This  Donna  Julia  who 
“Swearing  she  will  ne’er  consent,  consented,  ” 
as  soon  as  Don  Juan  Teased  Real  Hard  ;  this  cheerful  luncher  on  his  own 
words  ;  this  Pullman-buster  on  whom  a  disreputable  old  man  with  three 
ribs  broken  can  put  a  “hackamore” — well,  he  may  think  he’s  Our  Teddy, 
but  he  isn’t.  He’s  adulterated — and  Roosevelt  always  meant  Straight 
Goods. 

No,  Our  Teddy  is  dead.  He  was  a  man — and  a  man  can  say  no  to  a 
million  politicians  as  coolly  and  quietly  as  to  one.  He  was  the  Knight 
Errant  Champion  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  but  this  plated  Teddy  is  “proud 
to  be  associated  with”  the  deadliest  ememy  the  Civil  Service  ever  had — the 
only  man  that  ever  took  10,000  offices  away  from  the  Merit  system  and 
flung  them  to  the  spoilsmen. 

The  Lion  loved  and  mourns  for  the  Real  Teddy.  There  will  always  be 
a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  grateful  memory  of  the  hard-headed,  two- 
fisted,  even-footed  Man-That-Was.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  his  friends 
could  not  have  known  of  his  demise  in  time  to  keep  the  political  tax¬ 
idermists  from  stuffing  his  skin  so  life-like  and  sending  it  around  with 
the  rather  alarmed  band-wagon.  And  he  hopes  the  skin  will  be  defeated. 

Then,  perhaps,  we  may  sometime  get  back  from  the  grave,  and  put  to 
worthy  uses,  the  Original  Man  with  a  Back. 

In  his  interested  and  manly  visits  to  the  West — which  were  hopping 
really  the  making  of  him — Mr.  Roosevelt  has  undoubtedly  at  in  the 

times  hobbled  his  horse.  He  must  know,  then,  how  a  cayuse  hobbeEs 

looks,  hopping  six-inchedly  in  those  rawhide  handcuffs.  And  like  other 
merciful  men,  when  there  was  enough  grass  he  doubtless  staked  out  his 
horse  instead  of  manacling  it. 

So.  long  as  our  Teddy  pranced  at  the  end  of  his  own  tether — which  is 
of  uncommon  length — he  was  a  gallant  figure.  But  on  the  short  grass 
of  candidacy  he  has  had  to  hobble  his  mind,  and  as  it  hops  from  bunch 
to  bunch  of  Administration  grama^  it  shows  never  a  joint  between  hock 
and  hip. 

Think  of  a  man  who  had  the  brain  to  write  the  Winning  of  the  West 
standing  up  in  Oklahoma  City  and  saying,  July  3  : 
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“  No  nation,  no  matter  how  glorious  its  record,  can  exist  unless  it 
practices— pracHces,  mind  you,  not  merely  preaches — civic  honesty, 
civic  decency,  civic  righteousness.  No  nation  can  permanently  prosper 
unless  the  Decalogue  and  the  Golden  Rule  are  its  guide  in  public  as  in 
private  life.” 

When  that  man  means  that  we  must  go  on  buncoing  Cubans,  sup¬ 
pressing  Puerto  Ricans,  killing  Filipinos  and  allowing  Boers  to  be 
killed  ! 

What  does  Gov.  Roosevelt  think  the  Decalogue  is  ?  Did  he  ever  learn 
“  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor’s  house,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor’s  ?  ”  What  is  his 
notion  of  the  Golden  Rule  ?  Has  he  revised  it  since  a  non-strenuous 
carpenter  made  it ;  “As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise  ?  ”  We  are  not  killing  in  the  Philippines,  per¬ 
haps?  We  are  not  coveting  anything  that  is  our  neighbor’s — his  land, 
his  franchises,  his  independence  ?  We  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
us  even  so — shooting  us  down  until  we  admit  their  right  to  rule  us  ? 
One  can  fancy  the  Strenuous  in  the  act  of  enjoying  a  similar  benevolent 
assimilation  of  us  by  England. 

Shame,  Gov.  Roosevelt !  You  know  better  !  You  know  that  Platt 
isn’t  Civic  Righteousness,  nor  Hanna  a  blend  of  Decalogue  and  Golden 
Rule.  And  they  are  the  forces  to  whom  you  have  surrendered.  Shame, 
free-spoken  Rough  Rider  !  Leave  cant  to  those  with  easier  mouths.  If 
you  must  run,  run  like  a  man.  No  doping !  You  have  countrymen 
who  love  you  and  are  not  drunk  with  a  nomination  nor  shooting  up 
the  partisan  town.  And  what  they  think  is  what  you  will  think  in 
soberer  and  older  moments.  Take  the  hobbles  off  your  mind ! 

WHY  Naturally,  the  people  who  make  their  living  by  milling  Indians 

TH]^Y  ARE  in  Government  Indian  schools  are  injured  at  Zitkala  Sa’s  fine 

ANGRY,  articles  in  the  Atlantic^  and  have  fallen  to  abusing  her  person¬ 
ally.  The  pupil  has  put  the  teacher  on  the  envious  defensive. 

Without  going  dnto  moralities,  which  they  could  not  understand,  it  is 
well  to  remind  these  ruffled  persons  of  a  fact  trauslucid  even  to  them. 
This  Indian  girl,  whom  they  tried  to  “  teach,”  has  brains  and  literary  gift 
to  make  her  welcome  in  a  literary  magazine  which  is  a  little  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  one  in  the  world.  They  get  utterance  in  their  own  little  trade- 
sheets,  printed  for  nothing  by  the  labor  of  their  Indians.  And  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  girl  and  her  one-time  masters  is  “according.” 

WEARINESS  In  any  nation  “that  tired  feeling”  does  more  to  shape  history 

AS  A  means  than  do  all  the  abstract  moralities.  Aristides  was  banished 

OF  GRACE,  because  the  average  Athenian  wearied  of  hearing  him  called 
“The  Just.”  Given  time  enough,  even  the  unjust  may  become  as  tire¬ 
some. 

The  war  in  Luzon  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
Made  by  the  President,  continued  by  the  President,  never  yet  authorized 
by  the  American  people  nor  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
war  to  kill  Filipinos  till  they  are  willing  to  confess  their  master  still 
drags  on.  And  will  drag  on.  Not  “war”?  Just  “brigands,”  “la- 
drones,”  “  murderers,”  are  they  ?  Then  the  government  of  the  United 
States  grants  amnesty  to  brigands  and  murderers,  does  it  ?  The  amnesty 
proclamation  is  the  administration  confession  that  it  spoke  untruthfully 
when  it  said  there  was  no  war. 

Despite  the  enormous  machine  pressure — so  skillfully  applied  that  many 
mighty  smart  friends  of  the  Lion  think  they  are  thinking  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  instead  of  thinking  as  Hanna  pulls  the  string— that  wonderful  sug¬ 
gestion  first  used  to  whoop  us  into  enthusiasm  for  the  war ;  and  when 
that  failed,  to  censor  us  into  forgetfulness,  the  war  is  as  lead  on  our  diges¬ 
tion.  A  traveler  from  Mars  might  visit  every  city  in  the  United  States 
and  never  once  hear  that  we  have  75,000  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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world,  killing  and  getting  killed.  It  is  a  dead  war,  here  ;  only  in  the 
betrayed  Islands  is  it  a  red  reality — with  its  “  bloodiest  weeks  ”  in  June, 

1 900,  even  by  confession  of  the  censor. 

The  war  will  still  be  in  progress  in  November.  The  administration 
will  continue  to  vow  that  there  is  no  war,  and  will  try  to  make  us  for¬ 
get — and  it  has  a  hand}'  instrument.  It  was  a  national  misfortune  when 
Wm.  Henry  Smith  died.  He  made  the  Associated  Press  ;  and  under  him 
it  gave  the  News.  News  that  hurt  Mr.  Smith’s  pocket,  his  feelings,  his 
standards.  For  Wm.  Henry  Smith  was  of  the  stature  of  a  man.  He 
didn’t  think  it  honest  to  promise  The  News  and  then  give  only  what 
news  suited  him.  Neither  does  the  Tion,  who  knew  and  respected  him. 
In  their  heart,  no  matter  what  their  party  views,  old  newspaper  men 
realize  the  difference  now.  Don^t  Americans  care  about  the  life  or  death 
or  doings  of  75,000  American  soldiers — the  largest  body  of  Americans 
that  ever  crossed  the  seas  ?  Isn’t  it  news  ?  But  all  that  can  be  tucked 
in  an  unostentatious  corner,  in  less  space  than  one  fool  gets  for  going 
over  Niagara.  There  may  be  minds  which  think  this  is  just  an  accident. 
Its  convenience  to  the  administration  has  nothing  to  do  ! 

But  if  the  papers  decline  to  tell  us,  American  boys  will  still  in  Novem¬ 
ber  be  dying  in  Luzon  of  bullets  and  worse  things.  We  shall  still  be 
maintaining  there  an  army  three  times  as  big  as  we  have  seen  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  We  shall  still  be  paying  war  taxes  for  the  President’s  solitaire. 
And  we  shall  still  be  shooting  people  for  not  wishing  us  to  be  their 
bosses. 

Among  plain,  every-day  Americans,  whatever  their  affiliations,  this 
tired  feeling  will  grow.  There  isn’t  an  American  who  enjoys  the  war. 
The  President  who  owns  the  bear  wishes  someone  would  help  him  let 
go.  Many  very  decent  people  feel  that  the  war  is  wicked,  unjust,  fool¬ 
ish.  And  as  no  man  alive  in  all  the  world  honestly  believes  it  righteous, 
necessary  and  creditable — not  even  those  who  think  the  only  way  to  get 
out  of  a  sin  is  to  bull  it  through — there  is  a  vital  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  defeat  the  Policy  of  Empire. 

The  Infant  Class  is  always  interesting — the  young  (of  any  age)  WHERE 
who  Love  to  Believe  what  they  are  Told.  But  all  Americans  it 

are  not  in  it,  nor  fed  on  Mellen’s  Food  Some  eat  meat.  In 
fact,  I  suspect  a  majority  of  them  do 

It  is  quite  in  line  to  tell  the  Infant  Class  that  Prosperity  and  the  Law 
of  Gravitation  were  invented  by  Wm.  McKinley.  It  is  about  their  size. 
Say  “history”  or  “evolution”  to  them  and  they  reply  “Goo!  Da- 
Da!”  What  have  they  to  do  with  victuals  requiring  to  be  chewed  ? 

“  McKinley  prosperity,”  eh  ?  Why,  if  one  man  (and  it  cost  Mr.  Hanna 
and  some  others  quarter  of  a  million  to  unbankrupt  him^  after  his  per¬ 
sonal  “prosperity”)  if  one  man  controls  our  national  prosperity,  why 
do  the  seventy  million  others  of  us  cumber  the  earth  at  all  ?  Especially 
seventy  million  so  foolish  as  to  leave  it  to  the  hazard  of  an  election 
whether  our  prosperity  shall  last.  Smart  people  would  lash  our  Only 
Savior  to  the  masthead,  make  him  Emperor  for  life,  and  take  no  chances. 

Outside  of  monarchies,  where  ihese  creeds  “go,”  so  silly  a  claim  was 
never  before  made.  And  more  impudent  than  silly,  for  those  who  claim 
it  do  not  in  their  hearts  believe  it.  Not  one  of  them  would  throw  up  his 
business  as  doomed  if  the  Inventor  of  Prosperity  failed  of  re-election. 
They  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  the  country  would  go  on — as  it  went 
on  before.  This  administration  did  not  discover  America,  nor  invent 
railroads,  nor  import  the  people  who  are  here.  It  did  not  plant  our 
wheat  nor  fence  our  farms  nor  find  our  gold  mines.  America  and  a 
republic  were  here  before  the  Syndicate  was  born.  All  the  American 
lives  since  1776  have  not  been  poured  into  a  rat-hole.  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  not  in  vain  unless  a  gentleman  from  Canton,  O., 
should  come  along  to  save  them.  If  we  have  Prosperity — as  the  Trusts 
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and  Administration  organs  vow,  though  common  Americans  can  still 
step  outside  their  houses  at  night  without  fear  of  falling  over  the  thing 
— it  has  grown.  No  one  man  makes  it  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  I^ife  is 
no  Punch  and  Judy  show.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Americans 
have  lived  and  labored  to  build  our  fabric.  What  we  have  now  was 
earned  under  better  men  and  in  saner  mood.  What  we  do  now  we  shall 
reckon  with  later.  Evolution  doesn’t  work  C.  O.  D. — vote  right  today 
and  get  your  prosperity  tomorrow. 

The  weal  of  the  nation  depends  on  its  people.  If  they  work  instead 
of  loafing,  if  they  are  honest  instead  of  fakirs,  if  they  are  sensible  and 
not  fools.  The  People  do  it,  not  the  politicians.  But  the  politicians  can 
««do  it  if  the  people  let  them.  And  the  people  are  here  not  to  let  them. 
Meantime  let  us  endeavor  to  remember  that  Mr.  Hanna  does  not  weigh 
more  than  all  the  Americans  prior  to  1900;  that  America  and  its  Pros¬ 
perity  are  rather  too  large  to  be  tucked  away  in  one  coat-tail  pocket ; 
and  that  as  both  existed  before  the  last  election,  both  will  survive  the 
next  one. 

THK  All  bishops  are  not  caught  in  the  snare  of  the  Fowler.  Bishop 

Pi^KA  OF  Spalding,  for  instance,  says  : 

TYRANTS.”  “We  have  sympathized  with  all  oppressed  peoples — with 
Ireland,  Greece,  Armenia,  Cuba.  To  emancipate  the  slave  we  gladly 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers.  And  now 
the  American  soldier,  who  should  never  shoulder  a  gun  except  in  a 
righteous  cause,  is  sent  10,000  miles  across  the  ocean  to  shoot  men  whose 
real  crime  is  that  they  wish  to  be  free,  wish  to  govern  themselves.  To 
say  that  they  are  unfit  for  freedom  is  to  put  forth  the  plea  of  the  tyrant 
in  all  ages  and  everywhere.  The  enemies  of  liberty  have  never  lacked 
for  pretexts  to  justify  their  wrongs  ;  but,  in  truth,  at  the  root  of  all  wars 
of  conquest  there  lies  lust  for  blood  or  for  gold.” 

LIGHT Y  Fifteen  million  people  are  starving  to  death  in  India — that  is, 

POOR  three  times  as  many  people  as  there  are  in  the  United  States 

BARGAINS,  west  of  the  Missouri.  Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  there  is 
no  particular  fun  in  starvation.  With  half  the  money  and  effort  she  has 
spent  to  kill  Boers,  England  could  have  fed  India.  She  could  have 
saved  the  men  who  die  hungry  beside  their  wasted  wives  and  babes — and 
it  may  have  occurred  to  you  as  a  zoological  probability  that  there  are 
wives  and  babies  even  in  India.  You  and  I  go  insurgent  if  a  child  of 
ours  howls  with  a  half-hour’s  appetite  ;  and  if  we  are  robbed  of  a  meal, 
high  heaven  darkens  with  our  frown.  The  starving  of  Cubans  was  the 
hottest  torch  used  to  kindle  us  to  war  with  Spain.  Do  you  suppose  it 
hurts  Parsee  babies  any  less  to  starve  ?  Got  an  idea  that  the  pangs  of 
hunger  diminish  in  the  ratio  of  geographical  distance  from  Us  ? 

India  starves — yet  there  is  enough  food  right  in  India  to  swell  every 
belly  of  that  vast  empire.  Then  why  do  the  people  pull  the  skin  about 
their  bones,  for  a  few  weeks,  and  tumble  down,  and  gasp,  and  be  gone  ? 
Well,  because  that  food  is  owned  in  England.  The  people  who  planted 
and  harvested  that  wheat  and  rice  perish  for  want  of  it,  outside  the  brim¬ 
ming  warehouses.  For  England  is  very  busy  reducing  Boers  to  a  like 
dependence. 

just  incidentally,  the  money  we  have  spent  in  killing  11,000  Filipinos 
and  3,000  American  boys  would  have  made  homes  in  the  United  States 
for  a  thousand  times  as  many  Americans  as  will  ever  settle  in  our  India. 
Half  the  money,  put  to  irrigating  the  arid  lands  of  the  West,  would  have 
made  a  garden  of  the  wilderness.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  United  States  is 
not  so  thickly  settled  as  the  Philippines  are.  Which  is  worth  more  to 
the  country — citizens  here,  producing,  owning  homes,  attached  to  the 
soil,  or  citizens  adventuring  in  Euzon  ?  Which  is  the  better  bargain — a 
farmer  who  builds  up  his  own  country  and  pays  his  board,  or  a  soldier 
who  tears  down  other  countries  and  is  supported  by  us  ?  When  one 
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thinks  of  the  hundred-million ed  war-luxuries  of  J.  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  old  proverb  that  “  An  Imperialist  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.”  Both  leave  their  families  hungry  while  they  are  off 
buying  gold  bricks. 

How  grossly  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people  are  mis-  Eighty 
represented  by  an  Administration  which  gives  the  official  coun-  to 

tenance  and  support  of  the  United  States  to  England  in  its  war  one  ! 

to  crush  Freedom  in  South  Africa,  probably  the  administration  itself 
does  not  know.  It  may  not  care.  It  is  far  off  from  the  People.  Its  ears 
are  filled  with  the  politicians.  England  goes  on  killing  little  Republics, 
officially  assured  that  this  big  Republic  will  stand  by  her.  She  does  not 
seem  to  dream  at  all  that  the  overwhelming  sympathy  of  the  American 
People  is  with  the  Boers.  But  it  is,  as  every  well-informed  American  is 
aware.  If  we  had  not  a  genuine  friendly  feeling  for  the  English  People, 
our  detestation  of  the  present  English  policy  would  bring  on  a  storm  ; 
and  our  contempt  for  our  own  politicians  who  truckle  to  that  policy  may 
yet  give  them  a  lesson  they  will  remember. 

A  significant  plebiscite  has  just  been  taken,  which  shows  typically  the 
trend  of  American  sentiment  outside  of  the  politicians.  It  was  made 
and  is  certified  to  by  2,500  clergymen,  of  all  denominations,  and  in  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Two  voting-lists  were  circulated,  and 
108,175  votes  are  recorded  by  personal  signature.  Of  these,  106,830  voted 
in  favor  of  mediation  by  the  United  States  “  to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  now 
being  waged  ;  ”  and  1,345  voted  “  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  in  her  war  to 
conquer  the  two  South  African  Republics.”  That  is,  almost  eighty  to 
one  !  The  American  heart  is  in  the  right  place  still.  Of  course  the  ad¬ 
ministration  newspapers — which  are  useful  to  their  masters  not  by  what 
they  print  (for  we  do  not  take  them  very  seriously)  but  by  what  they 
suppress,  will  not  tell  us  anything  about  this.  Tike  the  censorship  at 
Manila,  they  “  will  not  let  anything  through  that  might  embarrass  the 
Administration.”  But  those  who  care  to  know  the  details  of  this  plebi¬ 
scite,  which  is  authentic  beyond  question,  and  I  believe  typical  also,  can 
have  them  in  pamphlet  form  from  Geo.  W.  Van  Siclen,  141  Broadway, 

New  York. 

After  a  fine  old  drunk,  and  a  handsome  tousling  of  whatsoever  "  and  the 
women  ventured  upon  its  streets  while  it  celebrated  the  escape  SUBSEQUENT 
of  the  British  army  from  the  South  African  farmers,  London  proceedings  ” 
rests.  The  ‘‘war  is  over,”  of  course— just  as  it’s  over  in  the  Philippines. 

Only  1 ,200  Englishmen  were  killed,  and  2,000  more  wounded,  between 
June  .5  and  July  11;  only  two  British  cannons  and  200  British  soldiers 
were  captured  by  the  Boers,  18  miles  from  Pretoria,  headquarters  of 
“  Bobs  ”  the  commander  of  over  200,000  British  soldiers.  What  do  1,200 
dead  Englishmen  amount  to  ?  In  London,  that  is — for  the  Lion  is  sorry. 

He  regrets  these  ruddy  English  boys  murdered  by  English  politicians. 

But  London  turns  over  for  another  nap.  What  if  a  thousand  more 
English  mothers  a  month  weep,  and  a  few  thousand  English  wives, 
sweethearts,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins  are  desolate?  Aren’t  they  mud 
for  the  Divine  Right  to  walk  on  ?  Certainly  you  and  I  wouldn’t  be  so 
selfish  as  to  complain  over  the  death  of  a  son  or  two,  or  the  heartbreak 
of  a  daughter  or  so,  if  their  trivial  sacrifices  made  it  easier  for  a  Nice  Man 
like  Joey  Chamberlain,  or  a  Spiritual  Creature  like  pecil  Rhodes,  to 
keep  at  the  Head  of  the  Procession. 

It  is  about  time  to  stop  Senator  Beveridge’s  mail.  His  gold-brick 
speech  in  Congress  is  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Philippines  as  “the 
death-knell  of  Independence” — a  very  accurate  title.  It  will  nerve  the 
“  Rebels  ”  a  thousand  times  more  than  all  the  anti-imperial  documents 
ever  printed. 


Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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One  of  the  stimulating  Stanford 
Stories  by  Chas.  K.  Field  and  W.  H. 
Irwin  is  entitled  “His  Uncle’s  Will,”  and 
perhaps  that  is  a  clue  to  the  publisher’s  note  that 
“Mr.  Field  comes  by  his  ability  naturally,  being  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Eugene  Field.”  Possibly  “Gene”  left  it  to  his 
nephew  in  a  codicil.  Otherwise,  Dr.  Jordan,  the  only  man  out  here  who 
can  toss  the  heavy  dumb-bells  of  heredity  with  real  ease,  must  figure  out 
for  us  how  ability  is  “naturally”  transmitted  from  uncle  to  nephew. 
We  laymen  cannot  quite  grasp  it — and  certainly  w6  would  be  sorry  to 
believe  that  any  young  man  came  by  his  ability  unnaturally,  as  we  are 
left  to  infer  that  Mr.  Irwin  did,  in  default  of  uncles. 

But  this  is  beside  the  question.  However  they  came  by  their  ability, 
these  Stanford  boys  have  “come.”  These  are  distinctly  good  college 
stories — as  good  as  the  Harvard  stories  and  Yale  stories  of  tender  mem¬ 
ory,  and  with  the  distinct  advantage  of  a  less  hackneyed  setting.  They 
are  direct,  human,  free  from  the  blase  sophomore  tone,  ingenious  and 
spirited.  “  The  Substituted  Fullback  ”  meets  “  Cinderpath  ”  Uindsay  on 
his  own  ground  and  beats  him  by  a  length.  Aside  from  its  mystic  plot  it 
is  an  uncommonly  well-done  athletic  story.  Some  of  the  co-education 
stories  are  decidedly  graceful  and  taking ;  the  sentiment  is  delicate,  the 
humor  boy-generous  and  not  too  broad.  Altogether,  Stanford  has  good 
reason  to  feel  comfortable  over  this  book — the  first  book  of  anything  like 
so  good  stories  of  any  college  west  of  New  Jersey.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.  |1.25.  C.  C.  Parker,  Eos  Angeles. 


TOILED  Mr.  Daniel  Florence  Leary  has  dropped  into  Weggery  to  the 

AFTER  HIM  tune  of  Toily  a  brochure  of  verses  designed  to  “  flatter”  Edwin 

IN  VAIN.  Markham  “  flatter  than  y’are  already.”  The  covers  are  red  ; 
the  verses  not  likely  to  be.  The  method  of  their  genesis  seems  to  have 
been  to  swing  a  dictionary  by  the  covers  and  let  the  loose,  heavy  words 
dropout,  and  start  them  in  procession  “hay-foot,  straw-foot.”  If  any¬ 
thing  can  crush  our  resilient  Markham,  it  will  not  be  so  much  these 
fierce  invectives  for  his  “  contempt  of  toil,”  but  Mr.  Leary’s  scansion  of 
classical  names,  his  boarding-house  metaphors  and  his  fecundity  in  lines 
he  himself  couldn’t  translate.  There  is  much  live-stock  suggestion  here. 
Mr.  Leary  indignantly  denies  that  he  is  a  Brother  to  the  Ox — and  there 
does  not  seem  room  for  him  to  be,  with  so  many  bulls  in  his  pasture. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  Leary  cow  that  set  Chicago  afire.  But  Mr.  L.’s 
ambition  hopes  to  conflagrate  the  rivers.  As  he  modestly  and  lucidly 
prophesies,  his 

“  pool  of  song’s  desire, 

May  strike  a  chord  a  soul  to  fire." 


Which  would  be  a  chemical  experiment  well  worth  witnessing.  Per¬ 
haps  if  Mr.  Leary  is  so  enamored  of  “toil,”  he’d  better  pursue  it,  and 
leave  “  poicry  ”  to  the  “  dudes.” 

At  any  rate  it  grieves  the  Lion 
To  read  herein  of  “  Endy-mion  ”  ; 

Nor  can  he  think  it  wholly  nice 
To  make  so  free  with  “  Edry-dice.” 


Whittaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  25  cents. 
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Scholars  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  praise  and  prize  the  mag-  picturesquk 

nificent  album  of  Indians  of  Southern  Mex^ico,  ]ust  issued  by  a.nd 

the  well  known  anthropologist  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  Uni-  important. 

versity  of  Chicago.  It  appeals  equally  to  all  who  admire  the  picturesque 
and  artistic.  Certainly  no  such  picture-gallery  of  Southern  Mexico — 
nor  of  any  other  part  of  the  republic — has  been  seen  before,  whether 
we  measure  by  the  luxury,  the  skill  or  the  typicalness  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  Here  are  some  200  large  photographs  of  extraordinary  artistic 
merit  and  feeling,  reproduced  in  the  best  of  photogravure,  with  just 
enough  letter-press  to  identify  and  explain  them,  and  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world — from  the  Lake  Patzcuaro  to  the  Isthmus  of  Te¬ 
huantepec.  The  rich  tropical  landscapes,  written  across  with  the  im¬ 
memorial  occupation  of  strange  peoples  ;  the  quaint  architectures  from 
Aztec  porphyry- carving  to  Zapotec  cane  and  Triqui  palisades;  the  aston¬ 
ishing  cuezcomates  or  granary  vases  ;  the  weaving  and  farming  and  cook¬ 
ing  and  fishing  ;  the  dress  and  undress,  from  the  Elizabethan  huipilli 
of  Tehuantepec  to  the  starkness  of  Janicho — the  list,  even,  of  them  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  volume  so  many 
so  well  selected  views.  And  the  facial  types  of  more  than  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  are  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all — men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  from  the  ex -cannibals  up  to  the  fine-faced,  gracious-formed  Tehuan- 
tepecanas.  Done  by  a  skilled  photographer,  under  the  direction  of 
a  trained  ethnologist,  these  portraits  are  all  that  could  be  asked,  in 
human  interest  and  scientific  worth.  The  presentation  of  each  type  in 
full  face  and  profile  is  particularly  valuable  and  interesting.  It  is  the 
only  proper  way  to  present  ethnographic  portraits;  but  it  is  not  often 
done.  Prof.  Starr’s  many  intimate  journeys  in  Mexico,  particu¬ 
larly  in  1898-  99,  are  bearing  valuable  fruit,  of  which  this  big  and 
sumptuous  volume  is  thus  f^ar  the  most  important.  For  ornament 
and  entertainment  it  is  worth  a  dozen  of  the  unmeaning  “Picturesque 
This-and-that ’’  albums  that  people  buy  for  their  center-tables  ;  and  for 
various  reasons  it  is  a  book  which  not  only  every  public  library  must 
have  but  every  private  library  of  any  pretensions  should  have.  Only 
560  copies,  numbered  and  signed,  have  been  printed.  They  may  be  had 
of  the  author.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.  $12.00. 

Another  of  Zola’s  long-drawn,  infinitely  detailed,  conscien-  barren 
tious  but  not-for-the-sitting-room  novels,  brutally  frank  and  FiG- 

earnest,  cold-blooded  but  powerful,  La  Fecondite^  is  well  done  TREES, 

into  English  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly  under  the  title  of  Fruitfulness. 

It  is  a  big  problem  the  great  Frenchman  purposes  his  fiction  withal — as 
is  his  way.  Seldom  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  it  is  a  vital  question  not 
in  wicked  France  only,  where  population  shrivels  for  want  of  babies, 
but  in  our  own  godly  land,  where  the  Better  Classes  more  and  more 
sneak  out  of  parenthood,  and  the  census  is  beholden  to  the  poor.  Did 
you  ever  go  down  a  Back  Street  and  see  the  children,  and  then  up  the 
Boulevard — and  look  for  them  ?  Ever  realize  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  political  economy  ;  that  political  economy  is  concerned  when  society 
has  come  to  the  pitch  where  a  friend  of  ours  becomes  rather  a  jest  if  he 
have  as  much  family  as  was  entirely  normal  and  orthodox  no  longer 
ago  than  when  you  and  I  were  small?  No  grizzled  person  is  going  to 
wonder  longer  at  people  who  forget  a  certain  duty  to  the  race — most  of 
them  are  only  vaguely  aware  that  there  is  a  race,  anyhow.  But  even  a 
grey  head  may  not  be  past  marveling  at  the  unutterable  fool  of  it  all 
from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view.  The  rascality  of  leaving  the  State 
to  be  recruited  by  six  Brats  to  every  Lord  Fauntleroy,  is  remote  enough 
so  that  few  realize  it ;  but  the  idiocy  of  going  childless  is  so  consum¬ 
mate  as  to  be  probably  the  last  notch  of  folly — and  every  fool  is  more  or 
less  knave,  by  that  very  token. 
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LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


M.  Zola  scores  on  both  sides.  A  more  convincing  picture  of  the  con¬ 
temptibleness  of  willful  non-posterity,  and  the  personal  loss  thereby, 
probably  no  one  alive  could  draw,  nor  more  accurately.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co  ,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker,  Dos  Angeles.  $2. 

ROMANCE  The  only  woman,  so  far  as  I  know,  whose  work  was  ever  soberly, 

THAT  by  temperate  critics,  ranked  with  Kipling’s ;  the  only  adequate 

THRIVES,  novelist,  thus  far,  of  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  Flora  Annie  Steel 
is  always  welcome  with  a  new  book — but  always  more  severely  cross- 
examined  than  the  law  or  the  profits  tolerate  in  average  literature. 
Where  so  much  is  given,  much  shall  be  required. 

Mrs.  Steel’s  latest,  Voices  in  the  Nighty  is  no  disappointment,  even  to* 
the  most  exigent  reader.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  novel  in  color,  in 
impulse  and  in  carrying  power.  Life  official  and  life  native  in  Nush- 
apore;  and  how  there  was  almost  a  new  mutin}’^ ;  and  the  vital,  vivid 
characters  of  “Jack  Raymond,”  and  Mrs.  Governor,  and  “Chris  Daveu- 
und,”  and  the  scrub  “Jehan,”  and  blessed  old  “Khojee,”  and  many 
more — these  are  no  paper  dolls,  but  realities.  Mrs,  Steel’s  familiarity 
with  the  color,  her  impetus,  her  entire  frankness — more  manful  than  the 
average  he-novelist  knows  how  to  be — her  fond  descriptions  and  her 
unfailing  poise,  all  go  to  the  making  of  a  book  of  very  extraordinary 
charm.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

THE  HERO  Newest  in  the  attractive  pocket-size  “Beacon  Biographies”  is 

OF  one  of  Stephen  Decatur,  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  who 

TRIPOLI,  has  came  forward  of  late  as  a  writer  of  popular  stories  of  our 
naval  war  of  I8l2.  Mr.  Brady  has  studied  seriously  in  that  romantic 
and  almost  forgotten  field.  The  cloth  doubtless  bars  him  from  getting 
joy  of  his  own  fists  in  a  “gorgeous  row;”  but  he  can  and  does  enjoy 
telling  of  it.  Clerically  a  great  deal  impressed  by  the  inconvenience 
and  chagrin  the  Other  Fellow  must  have  in  losing  an  arm,  leg,  head  or 
heart,  Mr.  Brady  after  all  keeps  his  main  eye  on  the  righteous  licks  of 
the  conquering  hero.  Decatur  is  a  text  after  his  own  heart.  The 
thought  so  often  provoked  recurs  here — how  entertaining  if  we  might 
have  a  biography  of  a  Biographer,  written  by  a  Hero.  I  am  confident 
that  a  volume  by  Decatur  on  Brady  would  have  a  phenomenal  sale. 

The  present  pretty  book  is  rather  to  be  called  a  story  than  a  biography 
of  Decatur  ;  just  as  it  would  be  more  exact  to  name  the  “bibliography” 
at  the  end  “a  list  of  some  books.”  But  it  is  a  hearty  story.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  75  cents. 

IN  The  Sea-Farers^  by  Mary  Gray  Morrison,  hardly  needs  the 

OLD  publishers’  note  that  it  is  “a  first  book.”  It  is  very  “first”  in- 

NEW  ENGLAND,  deed,  and  runs  at  times  much  after  the  fashion  of  New  Orleans 
molasses,  through  a  bung — by  alternate  hesitation  and  blobs.  The  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  story  is  curiously  disjointed,  and  chapter-splits  come  on 
the  turn  of  the  paragaph,  without  so  much  as  a  “slug”  to  prepare  us 
withal. 

These  dropped  stitches  of  inexperience  are  largely  atoned  for,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  fact  that  the  author  has  a  story  to  tell.  There  is  some  good 
construction,  some  rather  old-fashioned  but  attractive  character-drawing, 
some  very  good  local  color,  in  patches,  of  the  old  New  England  sea¬ 
faring  town  ;  and  with  all  its  ineptitudes  the  book  is  readable.  Double¬ 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.  $1.25. 

THESE  things  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Geo.  Moore’s  indictment 

BE  DONE  IN  of  the  London  theater  is  true  ;  and  that  dramatic  literature — as 
THE  GREEN  TREE,  distinguished  from  dramatic  punk — is  no  longer  welcome  there, 
as  it  is  no  longer  welcome  in  New  York.  Shakspere  and  his  sort  are 
outshadowed  by  the  play  of  Thighs  and  Drivel.  Still,  I  cannot  feel 
particularly  hard  on  Lunnon  for  not  stage-going  to  hear  and  see  The 
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Bending  of  the  Bough.  Mr.  Moore  has  written  books  I  much  enjoyed 
reading.  This  I  have  read,  and  enjoyed — the  preface.  The  volume  is 
one  of  the  handsome  Green  Tree  Library.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

$1.25. 

Another  and  far  more  vital  volume  in  this  “  Green  Tree  Li-  another 
brary”  is  Henrik  Ibsen’s  When  We  Dead  Awaken,  a  dramatic  “GREEN  TREE” 
epilogue  in  three  acts.  Quite  as  subtle  as  Mr.  Moore’s  disintegra-  branch. 

tion  of  a  character  amid  a  setting  of  English  town  politics,  and  quite  as 
simple,  this  drama  is  of  a  stronger  hand.  An  uncanny  shiver  creeps 
through  it  all ;  and  yet  a  certain  verity.  The  nemesis  of  the  great 
sculptor  is  a  particularly  striking  conception.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co., 

Chicago.  $1.25. 

R.  V.  Risley,  whose  book  of  short  stories.  Men’s  Tragedies,  hammer 
was  commended  warmly  in  these  ill-natured  pages,  has  come  and 

to  a  novel ;  and  in  its  outward  semblance  it  is  a  grateful  book,  tongs 

whose  flexible  leather  covers  we  might  wish  more  commonly  employed 
by  publishers  in  place  of  the  reigning  pasteboard-and-gunnysack  binding. 

As  for  The  Sledge  (so  Mr.  Risley  entitles  his  story)  probably  there  are 
those  who  will  be  edified  by  the  two  episodes  which  constitute  the  entire 
“novel” — the  ravishment  of  a  Gypsy  child  by  a  priest ;  the  seduction  of 
the  repentant  priest  by  the  same,  later  and  as  a  matter  of  justice.  For 
my  part,  I  should  judge  Mr.  R.  and  his  people  might  be  better  employed. 

Certainly  his  style  might ;  for  it  has  degenerated  to  a  sort  of  Stephen 
Crane  Astonisher.  R.  G.  Badger  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Georgie,  by  S.  E.  Kiser,  is  a  sort  of  Artemas  Ward,  Jr.,  with  The 
strains  of  Peck’s  Bad  Boy — and  a  few  after  effect — but  on  the  infant 

whole  an  amusing  precocity  without  the  vulgarity  of  the  Mil-  terribeE, 

waukee  prototype.  The  fortunes  of  his  “Paw”  and  “Maw”  as  chronicled 
by  this  young  hopeful  are  not  without  fancy  as  well  as  humor  ;  and  the 
book  is  entertaining  if  not  taken  too  much  at  a  meal.  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston.  $1. 

An  interesting  human  document,  without  style,  proportion  or  at  the 
adornment,  is  Besieged  by  the  Boers,  by  E.  Oliver  Ashe,  M.  D.,  SIEGE  OF 
surgeon  to  the  Kimberley  hospital.  It  is  really  a  diary  of  the  kimbert.EY. 

siege  of  Kimberley,  kept  by  the  writer  for  his  mother,  and  rapt  from 
him  by  the  Public  Appetite.  Dr.  Ashe  was  “In  It ;  ”  and  gossips  with 
filial  artlessness  which  is  “  taking  ”  to  a  wider  circle.  He  has  no  trace 
of  humor  nor  of  judicial  spirit — indeed  his  blind  partisanship  might  well 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  he  comes  cordially  commended  by  Julian 
Ralph.  His  utter  contempt  for  the  ‘  Boer  Savages,”  and  his  credulity 
about  them  are  amusing.  But  his  plain  tale  of  the  inconveniences  of  a 
modern  siege  is  highly  entertaining.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York.  C.  C.  Parker,  Los  Angeles.  $1.25. 

T.  S.  Palmer,  assistant  chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  whose  useful  and  interesting  monograph  on  Jack-rabbits  has 
been  praised  in  these  pages,  puts  forth  as  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  an  equally  scholarly  and  interesting  pamphlet  on  “Legislation  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  Other  than  Game  Birds.” 

The  Alhambra  Book  Co.,  Chicago,  issues  a  devil-covered  hand-book 
of  Hypnotism — “a  complete  system  of  method,  application  and  use,”  by 
L-  W.  de  Laurence,  “  professional  hypnotist  and  magnetic  healer.” 

What  more  would  you  have  of  a  book — or  a  review  ?  $1. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  publish  Lessons  in  Language 
Work  “for  fifth  and  sixth  grades,”  by  Isabel  Frazee,  critic-teacher  in 
San  Diego  Normal  Training  School.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Chas.  F.  Ldmmis. 


C.M.  Davis  Eng.  Co  THE  CENTAUR, 
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Where  Shasta  Rules. 

INFINITE  variety — there  is  the  essence  of  California’s  fascination 
I  distilled  into  two  words.  Within  her  bounding  lines  one  may  find 
almost  whatever  he  wishes  of  climate  or  scenery  or  companionship 
or  solitude,  and  (thanks  to  the  Wajs  of  Iron)  find  it  in  a  few  hours’ 
travel.  Burning  deserts  where  water  is  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
all  that  lives  seems  twisted  and  venomous  and  deadly;  fairy  islands 
ringed  round  by  summer  seas ;  wheat  fields  that  stretch  level,  golden 
and  all  unbroken  far  beyond  eye  reach  ;  broad,  quiet  rivers  that  wind 
peacefully  along  through  fertile  plains ;  creeks  that  creep  under  the 
shadow  of  oak  and  willow;  mountain  brooks  that  foam  and  splash  down 
narrow  gorges  ;  mile  after  mile  of  hard,  smooth  beach  where  the  ocean 
swings  idly;  other  miles  where  the  surf- beat  on  the  cliffs  is  the  endless 
bass  to  the  intermittent  treble  screech  of  the  sea-gull;  rolling  hills  of 
green  spangled  with  rainbow  flower-colors  or  sun-burned  to  the  likeness 


L.  A.  Eng.  Co.  SHASTA,  FROM  THF  SOUTH. 

of  crumpled-brown  velvet ;  sheer  precipices  from  which  the  glance  falls 
thousands  of  feet  without  a  resting  place ;  mountains  rising  lift  after 
lift  up  to  the  snow-silences — one  might  go  on  for  pages  without  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  bare  list  of  scenic  attractions. 

So  when  summer  suns  and  time  honored  custom  unite  to  turn  the 
thought  of  town-dweller  and  countryman  alike  to  a  “summer  outing,’’ 
a  wider  range  of  choice  as  to  “  where  to  go  ”  easily,  quickly  and  com¬ 
fortably  is  open  to  the  Californian  than  to  the  resident  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  not  only  is  the  State  as  a  whole  rich-  in 
resorts  in  which  health,  rest  and  recreation  may  be  sought  and  found, 
but  each  section  of  the  State  offers  them  in  profusion.  And  from  this 
it  follows  that  the  Californian  is  perhaps  less  prone  than  others  to  go 
far  a-field  for  his  summer  jaunting.  With  so  many  delightful  places  to 
choose  from  lying  only  a  few  hours’  ride  from  his  own  door,  whether 
that  door  swings  open  to  orange  grove  or  mining  camp  or  grain-field, 
he  is  apt  to  rest  content  with  that  which  is  near  at  hand,  and  to  know 
the  remote  localities  only  by  hearsay. 
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Yet  he  who  fails  to  spend  at  least  one  vacation  time  where  Shasta  rules 
misses  the  largest,  the  most  varied  and  one  of  the  noblest  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  whole  of  California.  The  devotee  of  rod  and  reel  will 
find  there  Wi-La-Da-It,  the  Fish  That  Fights,  ready  to  test  his  strength 
and  skill.  He  who  prefers  to  squint  along  rifle-barrel  or  shotgun  need 
not  fail  of  quail  and  grouse,  deer  and  elk,  antelope  and  mountain  sheep, 
brown  bear  and  black,  while  even  velvet- footed,  iron-muscled,  old 
“  Ephraim  ”  may  be  met  face  to  face  by  one  who  seeks  and  dares. 

The  flower-lover  may  spend  weeks  in  adding  to  his  visiting  list  lily  and 
orchid,  violet  and  lupine,  larkspur,  monkhood  and  columbine,  wild 
lilac,  azalea  and  literally  hundreds  of  others. 

Is  it  butterflies  or  lizards  or  beetles  that  form  your  excuse  for  long 
tramps  ?  They  are  here  a-plenty. 


L.  A.  Eng.  Co.  ascending  SHASTA. 

Are  you  given  over  to  the  camera  and  to  making  the  sun  flash  pictures 
on  sensitive  films  ?  Be  sure  you  take  enough  supplies,  for  charming 
views  will  tempt  you  at  ever3"  turn. 

Are  you  a  mountain-climber?  Shasta  himself  will  try  your  nerves 
and  endurance  to  the  uttermost  and  richly  reward  your  victory,  and  a 
host  of  lesser  crags  and  peaks  will  assure  you  of  work  for  all  the  time 
you  have  to  give. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  forest-lover.  The  sugar-pine  here  sends  its  mighty 
shaft  straight  up  for  a  hundred  feet  before  its  lines  are  broken  by  a 
branch.  And  between  pine,  spruce  and  fir,  oak,  laurel  and  sycamore, 
willow,  madrono,  and  manzanita,  the  friend  of  “the  People  with  the 
Green  Heads  ”  may  well  be  satisfied. 

Does  your  fancy  incline  to  luxurious  summer  hotels?  They  are  there* 
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fitted  out  with  every  attraction  that  ingenuity  can  devise.  Or  do  you 
prefer  a  sort  of  glorified  country  boarding  house,  with  ample  supplies  of 
milk  and  cream  and  fresh  eggs  “  from  our  own  place,”  and  wide  porches 
looking  out  over  broad  upland  meadows,  gemmed  with  red  and  white 
and  blue  and  gold,  up  to  Shasta’s  snowy  shoulders?  These  seem  almost 
more  difficult  to  believe  in  than  the  hotels,  yet  they  too  are  here.  This 


UPPER  FALUS  OF  THE  MC  CLOUD  RIVER. 
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writer  even  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  a  day  at  one  such,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Sisson,  near  the  little  mountain  town  of  the  same  name. 

Is  camp-life  the  thing  you  want?  You  may  choose  there  from  a  num.- 
ber  of  delightful  camp-grounds,  where  tent-life  means  carpeted  floors, 
spring-beds,  mirrors  and  good  cooks,  and  every  detail  is  under  well 
organized  and  experienced  management.  Or  you  may  pack  blankets 
and  “grub”  on  a  burro  (or  on  your  own  backs,  for  that  matter)  and 
strike  out  into  the  real  wilderness,  as  far  as  you  like  from  organization 
and  management  of  any  kind,  to  catch  your  own  breakfast  and  dinner 
and  cook  it  as  best  you  may  over  your  own  fire,  and  eat  it  with  a  relish 
that  will  hardly  come  elsewhere,  and  then  make  your  own  bed  by  the 
simple  process  of  spreading  your  blankets  on  the  most  convenient  bed 
of  fragrant  pine-needles  and  lie  down  to  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
woodsman. 


L  A  Eng.  Co.  SHASTA  RETREAT  CAMPING  GROUND. 

Possibly  mineral  water  is  what  you  want  to  “tone  ”  a  sluggish  liver 
or  fillip  a  jaded  digestion.  Here  you  will  come  upon  spring  after 
spring,  where  the  water  bubbles  up  fresh  from  nature’s  laboratory, 
and  the  chemist  will  certify  to  its  contents  of  magnesium  and  sodium  v 
and  lithium  and  iron,  and  arsenic,  and  the  rest. 

Not  all  the  springs  hereabout  give  such  returns  to  the  analyst — in¬ 
deed  but  a  small  fraction  of  them.  For  better  than  any  other  place 
whatever  that  I  have  visited  is  the  Shasta  region  entitled  to  be  called 
“Home  of  the  Fiving  Waters.”  There  are  long  stretches  of  the  road 
up  the  gorge  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  where  one  hardly  passes  out  of 
hearing  of  the  gurgle  of  one  spring  as  it  gushes  out  from  under  the 
canon  walls,  or  the  splash  of  one  cascade  as  it  leaps  down  over  the 
moss-covered  rocks,  snow-cold,  snow-white,  snow-pure,  before  he  comes 


upon  another.  It  can  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  must  be 
counted  by  hundreds.  Such  springs  and  such  cascades  as  they  are,  too  ! 
One  tiny  rock-bowl  could  almost  be  emptied  by  the  cup  of  joined 
palms.  At  another  point  the  McCloud  River  (not,  of  course,  in  the 
Sacramento  Canon)  bursts  out  of  the  lava  face  of  the  mountain,  a  roar¬ 
ing  torrent  more  than  two  hundred  feet  wide.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  springs  of  any  size  you  want.  And  the  waterfall  may  be  a 
mere  thread  of  a  stream  slipping  and  sliding  over  rocks  clothed  thick 
with  moss  and  ferns  and  vines  and  interlacing  shrubbery,  and  set  close 
with  nodding  lilies  and  columbine,  and  tall,  white,  straight  “  ladies’ 
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tresses.”  Or  it  may  be  a  whole  mountain  river  foaming  to  a  straight 
leap  over  a  three  hundred-foot  precipice. 

As  the  reader  maj^  have  guessed,  I  am  just  back  from  a  trip  to  the 
Shasta  region — all  too  short,  but  long  enough  to  brim  me  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  All  the  days  were  “  white  days  ”  there,  and  everyplace  visited 
had  its  peculiar  charm,  but  there  are  hours  and  places  that  stand  out  in 
memory  with  special  vividness.  Take,  for  instance,  the  winding  trail 
up  the  steep  gorge-wall  at  Shasta  Springs,  sunlight  just  trickling 
through  the  dense  foliage  above,  rivulets  rushing  and  splashing  every¬ 
where  around,  the  mountain  air  rich  with  a  clear  fragrance  blended 
from  pine  and  cedar  and  fern  and  flower.  And  just  at  the  top  of  the 
trail  to  find — flowers  being  my  personal  apology  for  vagrancy — my  first 
Washington  lilies,  royally  tall  and  straight,  white  (as  luck  would  have 
it)  without  a  single  spot  of  purple,  and  richly  perfumed  !  1  saw  them 

by  hundreds  afterward,  but  the  first  is  the  one  to  be  remembered  apart* 

Then  there  is  a  tiny  island  not  far  from  the  road  down  to  the  Box 
Canon  from  Sisson’s  Tavern.  One  branch  of  the  Sacramento  has  forced 
its  way  out  of  the  living  rock  in  a  twenty-foot  spring  two  or  three  miles 
above  here,  and  is  plunging  hurriedly  down  the  ravine.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  walls  widens  here  for  a  bit  and  the  stream  slackens  speed.  A  fallen 
log  gives  access — if  somewhat  precarious — to  the  rich  patch  of  green, 
just  about  large  enough  for  a  dressing-room — and  there  is  a  crystal  pool 
whose  stinging  chill  the  bather  will  not  soon  forget. 

Or  again,  just  above  the  Eighteenth  Crossing,  where  the  railroad  leaves 
the  river  side  to  twist  its  way  up  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a 
road  by  which  a  horse  or  footman  may  make  steeper  and  quicker 
ascent.  Not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  railroad  is  a  damp,  sloping  hill¬ 
side  covered,  when  I  saw  it,  with  a  perfect  shower  of  blossoms.  Tilies 
in  red  black-spotted,  lilies  in  white  flecked  with  purple  (I  counted  sev¬ 
enteen  on  a  single  stalk),  columbine  in  its  motley,  great  bushes  of 
azalea  loaded  with  large  white  flowers  faintly  pink-tinged,  orchids, 
pitcher  plants  and  a  dozen  more  varieties  fairly  crowd  for  standing 
room  on  the  rich,  moist  soil. 

I  did  intend  to  say  something  in  detail  about  the  stopping  places 
along  this  part  of  the  Shasta  route.  But  they  are  many,  and  magazine 
space  has  its  close  limits.  There  is  Sweet  Briar  Camp,  of  which  David 
Curry  says,  “  The  prettiest  camping  ground  I  have  known  in  ten  years’ 
experience  in  Yellowstone  Park,  Yosemite,  Lake  Tahoe  and  Shasta 
regions.”  And  Crag  View,  just  beyond,  from  which  Castle  Crag  looms 
up  rugged  and  superb,  only  a  few  miles  away.  And  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag,  set  on  a  knoll  surrounded  by  rich  meadows  of  red  clover 
and  timothy  and  daisies,  with  the  rush  of  the  river  always  within  hear¬ 
ing  and  the  mountains  rising  sharp  on  every  side.  And  Shasta  Retreat, 
where  a  Chautauqua  Assembly  and  various  conferences,  lectures,  concerts 
and  classics  offer  facilities  to  those  who  like  their  summer  outing  fla¬ 
vored  with  instruction.  At  Shasta  Springs,  picturesque  and  romantic, 
stands  an  excellent  hotel  right  alongside  the  source  of  the  Shasta  Water, 
which  most  of  us  know  only  as  it  spurts  from  a  siphon. 
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Bailey’s  and  Southern’s, 
Sisson’s  and  the  Upper 
Soda  Springs,  Mt.  Shasta 
Camp,  Horseshoe  Bend 
and  McCloud  Camp, 
Klamath  Hot  Springs, 
Pelican  Bay  and  Colestin 
Springs  —  these  and 
scores  of  other  resorts 
are  but  names  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  those  who 
have  not  visited  them. 
Each  one  of  them  offers 
its  own  guerdon  of  re¬ 
newed  health  and  vigor 
to  those  who  will  visit 
them. 

Of  them  all  —  and  how 
to  get  there  from  any 
part  of  the  State  —  is  it 
not  written  (and  pic¬ 
tured)  in  various  and 
sundry  booklets  to  be 
had  for  the  asking  from 
the  nearest  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  ?  For  over  the  lines 
of  this  company  must 
one  travel  if  he  would 
go  rapidly  and  comfort- 

Jj.  A.  XiUg.  ^ 

NATURAi.  GEYSER,  SHASTA  SPRINGS.  ably,  as  we  modeins 

count  speed  and  com¬ 
fort,  to  the  Shasta 
region. 

The  purpose  of  this 
article  will  have  been 
accomplished  if  some 
of  its  readers  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  turn  their  faces 
northward  for  their 
year’s  summering  and 
go  Where  Shasta 
Rules.  C.  A.  M. 
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Turlock  Irrigation  District. 

BY  T.  C.  HOCKING. 

Y^ERTIIvE  land,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam  and  the  entire  acreage  part 
•1^  and  parcel  of  a  body  that  is  preeminent  in  the  enormous  wheat 
production  of  California,  this  land  and  an  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  the  water-right  forever  inseparable,  at  $20  to  |30  an  acre, 
present  the  most  inviting  opening  for  home-seekers  and  investors  to 
be  found  in  the  far-famed  Golden  State,  Empress  of  the  broad  Pacific. 

This  land  consists  of  one  body  of  176  000  acres,  comprised  in  Turlock 
Irrigation  District,  a  municipal  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  It  borders  on  the  north  of  the  townsite  of  Modesto,  a  modern 
little  city  of  2000  people,  seat  of  the  County  of  Stanislaus.  It  is  400 
miles  by  rail  north  of  Eos  Angeles,  92  miles  north  of  Fresno,  30  miles 
south  of  Stockton,  77  miles  south  of  Sacramento,  the  State  Capital  and 
115  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  perfectly  drained  by  the  Tuol¬ 
umne,  San  Joaquin  and  Merced  rivers,  and  is  bisected  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Santa  F6  continental  railway  systems,  while  a  branch  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  runs  along  its  eastern  border. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  this  land  has  been  devoted  to  wheat.  The 
light  rainfall,  averaging  only  10  to  12  inches  annually,  limited  further 
and  more  profitable  development  of  the  fertile  soil,  so  that  big  ranches 
are  the  rule — ranging  from  320  acres  up.  Indeed,  there  is  one  ranch  of 
8000  and  another  of  44,000  acres  in  this  great  body  of  land.  With 
the  improved  machinery  employed  in  wheat  farming  the  demand  for 
labor  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  cultivation  of  640  acres  call¬ 
ing  for  fewer  men,  and  for  only  a  few  months  of  the  year,  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  diversified  products  would  require  all 
the  year  around.  These  conditions,  with  the  profit-cutting  competition 
of  foreign  wheat  countries,  particularly  of  the  Argentine,  long  ago 
marked  the  importance,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  a  diversity  of  products 
and  directed  attention  to  irrigation.  The  State  enacted  the  necessary 
legislation  and  Turlock  Irrigation  District  was  formed. 

A  great  dam  of  concrete  was  built  across  the  Tuolumne  river  at  a 
point  32  miles  east  of  the  center  of  the  district.  This  structure  is  one 
of  the  engineering  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  327  feet  long,  97  feet 
through  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  wide  at  the  crown,  is  more  than  100 
feet  in  height,  arching  up  stream.  Keyed  into  the  solid  rock  of  the 
mountain,  it  is  as  solid  and  immovable  as  themselves.  During  the  last 
six  years  water  from  the  depth  of  from  3  to  12  feet  has  for  months  at  a 
time  poured  over  the  full  length  of  its  crest — a  veritable  Niagara.  From 
this  dam,  through  a  tunnel  in  the  hillside,  the  flow  regulated  by  great 
hydraulic  gates,  the  water  is  carried  22  miles  in  a  canal  70  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom  and  designed  to  convey  a  volume  8  feet  in  depth,  down 
through  the  foothills  to  the  plain — for  the  lands  of  Turlock  Irrigation 
District  lie  on  the  floor  of  the  great  valley,  level  save  for  an  impercepti¬ 
ble  dip  to  the  west — and  thence  through  two  main  laterals  40  feet  in 
width  on  the  bottom  and  aggregating  35  miles  in  length,  feeding  six 
sublaterals  ranging  from  14  to  26  feet  in  width  on  the  bottom  and  aggre¬ 
gating  80  miles  in  length,  throughout  the  district.  The  system  may  be 
described  as  a  circulating  system,  one  of  the  main  laterals  supplying  the 
eastern  halves  of  the  sublaterals,  and  the  other,  its  volume  augmented  by 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  eastern  laterals,  supplying  the  western 
lengths.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  devised  system  in  the  world 

Aside  from  a  comparatively  small  mining  ditch,  the  Turlock  District 
water-right  is  the  first  on  the  Tuolumne  river,  a  swift-flowing  stream 
with  a  vast  water-shed  in  the  perennial  snows  of  the  Sierras.  Even  in 
the  dryest  seasons  known  the  flow  of  this  stream  has  been  far  greater 
than  the  Turlock  main  canal  could  carry  at  its  utmost  capacity.  Indeed, 
the  stream  is  navigable  for  river  streamers  to  Modesto  as  late  as  the  mid- 
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die  of  July  and  first  of  August,  and  but  for  sand  bars  would  be  naviga¬ 
ble  later. 

The  irrigation  system  is  practically  completed,  lacking  only  a  few 
miles  of  canal.  In  March  of  this  year  water  was  first  run  through  a 
portion  of  the  system,  and  although  late  in  the  season,  a  brisk  demand 
for  small  tracts  at  once  arose,  and  thriving  fields  of  sweet  potatoes,  corn, 
watermelons  and  other  products,  and  of  alfalfa,  greet  the  eye  where 
only  the  brown  stubble  has  heretofore  been  seen  after  the  wheat  har¬ 
vest,  The  great  ditches  of  water  on  the  broad  plain  present  an  alluring 
scene,  and  in  the  mind’s  eye  there  arises  a  picture  of  hundreds  of  homes 
embowered  in  flowers  and  foliage  ;  of  orchards  bending  under  weight 
of  all  the  fruits  known  to  temperate  and  semi-tropical  climes  ;  of  per¬ 
ennial  gardens,  evergreen  alfalfa  fields  dotted  with  stock,  and  of  roads 
and  lanes  stretching  away  in  long  vistas  of  foliage  and  shade. 

The  works  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  have  cost  $1  200,000,  the 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  6  per  cent  20  year  bonds,  that  are  a 
charge  upon  the  land.  Fifty  cents  per  acre  per  annum  will  defray  in¬ 
terest  and  cost  of  maintenance.  These  bonds  will  shortly  be  refunded 
for  40  year  5  per  cent  (or  lower)  bonds,  no  part  of  the  principal  pay¬ 
able  for  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  years. 

The  little  home  gardens  here  and  there,  irrigated  from  wells  by  means 
of  windmills,  long  ago  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  where  irrigation  was  possible.  Berries  and  vegetables,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  figs,  prunes,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines,  apricots, 
almonds  and  walnuts,  alfalfa  (giving  four  and  five  cuttings  annually), 
table  and  wine  grapes,  and  a  wealth  of  flowers  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
house  yards,  and  here  and  there  one  or  more  in  commercial  acreage. 

Doing  his  own  work,  with  his  own  team,  a  man  may  level  and  check 
land  and  sow  alfalfa  at  a  cost  of  $5  to  $6  per  acre.  It  is  proverbial  that 
“a  green  grass  country  is  never  poor.”  Across  the  San  Joaquin  river 
from  Turlock  district,  separated  only  by  the  river,  is  an  area  of  several 
thousand  acres  of  alfalfa,  than  which  there  is  no  more  prosperous 
locality  in  the  State.  In  fact,  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  in  that  area 
is  limited  only  by  the  area,  for  were  it  ten  times  greater  they  could  in  a 
measure  meet  the  demand  for  beef  cattle,  and  for  pasturage  for  beef 
cattle,  from  the  dealers  supplying  the  large  cities  with  meat.  Lacking 
water  to  expand  the  alfalfa  acreage  to  the  requisite  proportions  in  this 
connection,  these  farmers  have  of  late  years  embarked  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  Three  creameries,  equipped  at  cost  of  $30,000,  handle  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  more  than  50,000  pounds  of  milk  daily  and  disburse  $1 10,000  net 
to  the  patrons  annually,  earning  handsome  dividends  meantime  for  the 
stockholders.  The  skimmed  milk  goes  back  to  the  farmer,  and,  fed  to 
hogs  and  poultry,  meets  the  cost  of  milking.  From  |4  to  $6  net  per 
month,  per  cow,  is  realized. 

A  large  creamery  is  to  be  erected  at  Modesto,  for  the  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  the  Turlock  District.  Skimming  stations  will  be 
provided,  here  and  there,  A  joint  stock  company  has  been  organized, 
with  a  capital  of  $20  000.  This  will  assure  the  owner  of  a  small  tract  of 
land — which  he  may  buy  for  half  cash,  balance  on  time,  if  his  means  be 
limited — an  income  within  a  very  few  months.  Alfalfa  planted  in  the 
fall  attains  a  fine  stand  by  spring,  and  with  the  purchase  of  a  few  cows, 
and  patronage  of  the  creamery,  a  regular  source  of  ready  money  will  be 
obtained.  As  the  alfalfa  area  expands,  stock  raising  and  stock  pasturing 
will  become  an  important  industry  in  Turlock  District.  Dealers  in  beef 
cattle  are  looking  longingly  to  the  day  when  the  area  of  alfalfa  here  will 
meet  their  demand,  in  part  at  least.  Stock  raising  and  pasturing  are 
alike  highly  profitable. 

Another  important  industry  will  be  the  production  of  sweet  potatoes. 
They  attain  perfection  in  this  sandy  soil,  yield  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  forty 
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sacks.  They  are  much  in  demand  at  from  90c.  to  $1.25  per  sack,  and 
profit  may  be  realized  from  50c.  per  sack.  Planting,  cultivating  and 
digging  costs  $10  per  acre.  One  man  can  take  care  of  ten  acres  between 
planting  and  digging  times. 

Sugar  beets  testing  twelve  per  cent,  sugar  have  been  produced  on  first 
experiment.  A  factory  at  Crockett,  seventy  miles  distant  by  rail,  will 
contract  in  advance  for  the  yield  at  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  ton,  a  price 
commonly  affording  a  splendid  profit. 

A  beautiful  golden,  large  and  clean  navel  orange  is  produced,  here 
and  there  in  commercial  quantities  to  some  extent.  It  is  a  very  fine 
orange,  rich  and  juicy,  a  month  ahead  of  usual  California  oranges  in 
maturity.  A  Modestan  who  has  a  little  garden  tract  of  two  acres  of 
navels  derives  a  fine  income  in  connection  with  the  Christmas  demand, 
realizing  from  $2.25  to  |3  per  box.  Fifteen  miles  east  there  are  quite  a 
large  number  of  orange  orchards,  from  five  to  twenty  acres  to  the  tract, 
now  coming  into  profiable  bearing.  Lemons  and  limes  are  also  success¬ 
fully  grown,  but  so  far  in  merely  an  experimental  way,  some  of  the 
product  finding  its  way  to  the  local  market  however. 

There  are  several  olive  orchards  in  profitable  bearing,  and  occasional 
orchards  of  prunes  and  almonds,  deriving  their  life  from  windmill  and 
steam  pumping  plants  on  bored  wells.  Apricots  and  nectarines,  figs  and 
walnuts,  also  attain  perfection  here.  Table  and  wine  grapes  thrive. 

For  an  orchard,  hiring  the  work  done,  grading  to  facilitate  irrigation 
will  cost  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  the  natural  surface  of  the 
land  ;  plowing  and  harrowing  $1.50  per  acre ;  setting  out  trees,  108  to  the 
acre,  $5  per  acre  ;  irrigating  (labor),  say  three  times  a  year,  50c.  per  acre 
each  time. 

Orange  and  lemon  stock  for  an  orchard  will  cost  from  $50  to  $100  per 
acre  ;  profitable  age  six  years. 

Peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine  trees,  will  cost  from  10c.  to  )5c.  each  ; 
profitable  age,  three  years. 

Prune,  apple  and  pear  trees  will  cost  from  10c.  to  15c.  each  ;  profitable 
age,  six  years. 

Fig  trees  will  cost  from  15c.  to  25c.  each  ;  profitable  age,  six  years. 

Olive  trees  will  cost  from  15c.  to  50c.  each,  according  to  age  ;  profitable 
age,  six  years. 

Walnut  trees  will  cost  from  15c.  to  25c.  each  ;  profitable  age  ten  years. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  will  afford  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
climate.  It  should  be  added  that  fog  is  all  but  unknown  ;  that  north 
winds,  as  a  rule  mild  in  temperature  and  velocity,  occasionally  prevail  ; 
that  the  winters  are  “open” — springlike,  and  that  during  the  summer 
months  the  temperature  sometimes  exceeds  100  degrees — a  dry  heat, 
however,  the  heated  periods  brief,  the  nights  refreshing  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  men  and  stock  working  right  along  under  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  without  ill  effect,  sunstroke  unknown. 

The  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  with  headquarters  at  Modesto, 
Cal.,  will  furnish  further  information  concerning  this  section  on  applica¬ 
tion. 
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Where  the  Date  Palm  Crows. 

BY  GEORGE  HAMLIN  FITCH. 

HK  recent  effort  to  save  the  Calaveras  g-rove 
of  big  trees  called  out  man}-  protests 
against  the  vandalism  of  lumbermen,  and 
many  eloquent  pleas  for  the  rescue  of  the 
few  g’reat  natural  wonders  of  the  State, 
which  are  still  unprotected  from  spolia¬ 
tion.  In  this  awakening-  of  popular  inter¬ 
est  in  objects  which  have  been  slowly  per¬ 
fected  through  centuries,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  effort  of  a  mere  handful  of 
lovers  of  nature  to  save  from  destruction,  and  put  forever 
beyond  reach  of  greed  or  relic-mania,  the  grove  of  natural 
date  palms  in  Palm  Canon,  on  the  fringe  of  the  Colorado 
desert,  about  one  hundred  rhiles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Who 
first  found  these  trees,  which  were  green  and  lusty  in 
their  canon  home  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plj^mouth 
Pock,  none  can  tell.  There  they  have  stood,  with  their 
heads  lifted  to  the  burning  sun  of  the  desert  and  their  feet 
refreshed  by  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  canon. 
Dreams  they  may  have  had  of  the  Northern  Pine,  visions  of 
the  miracle  that  has  been  worked  where  once  the  hoofbeats 
of  thousands  of  buffalo  shook  the  earth,  but  one  can  read 
no  sign  of  these  things  in  their  dull  red  trunks  or  their  livid 
green  crowns  of  graceful  plumage.  The  peace  that  passes 
all  understanding  is  over  them  now  as  of  old,  when  the 
fierce  Indian  on  his  scalp-raid  crawled  panting  into  the  cool 
canon  for  rest  or  shelter  in  a  weary  land.  Types  of  un¬ 
changing  age,  like  Shasta  and  Bl  Capitan,  the^^  make  one 
bend  the  knee  to  the  majest3"  of  their  many-wintered  heads. 

This  natural  palm  grove  is  in  Riverside  county,  in  a  cleft 
of  San  Jacinto  Mountain,  that  granite  wall,  eight  thousand 
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feet  hig-h,  which  shuts  off  Palm  Valle}^  from  the  fierce  sand 
storms  of  the  Colorado  desert.  To  reach  it  one  travels  east¬ 
ward  on  the  Southern  Pacific  until  he  reaches  Palm  Springs, 
nearl}^  midway  between  Los  Angeles  and  Yuma.  For  miles 
the  train  has  been  spinning-  down  ringing-  grooves  of  metal, 
for  the  road  here  is  rapidl}^  approaching  Salton,  one  of  the 
lowest  spots  in  the  desert,  some  300  feet  below  sea-level. 
All  around  are  shifting  dunes  of  desert  sand  that  the  great 
wind  spirit  heaps  into  fantastic  shapes  of  the  mirage. 
Marks  of  his  handiwork  are  seen  on  every  side.  The  soft 
parts  of  the  telegraph  poles  are  hollowed  out  b}"  driving 
sands  as  though  b}^  a  cunning  artificer  ;  the  window  glass 
in  the  forlorn  little  railroad  station  is  transformed  into 
ground  glass  in  a  single  night.  Across  this  desert  five 
miles  away,  is  the  oasis  of  Palm  Springs.  On  quiet  da3"S 
the  drive  is  beautiful,  for  the  air  is  full  of  wild  perfumes  and 
the  mesquite  and  cactus  redeem  the  place  from  barrenness. 
On  windy  da^^s  one  who  faces  the  blasts  of  sand,  driven 
with  the  force  of  a  pistol  shot,  has  a  vivid  idea  of  some  of 
the  hardships  endured  b}-  Kitchener’s  arm}"  in  its  chase  of 
the  Mahdi  to  Omdurman  and  the  walls  of  Khartoum.  For 
this  is  the  same  old  Sahara  sandstorm  that  travelers  have 
pictured  as  the  terror  of  the  caravan. 

But  a  quick  turn,  around  the  base  of  the  great  mountain 
wall  that  suddenly  looms  up  against  the  horizon,  and  one  is 
in  the  desert  oasis  of  Palm  Springs,  green  and  refreshing 
to  the  eye  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Here  with  the  life- 
giving  water  Dr.  Wellwood  Murray,  the  pioneer  of  the  set¬ 
tlement,  has  made  a  garden  that  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Omar  Khayyam.  In  it  are  the  orange,  lemon,  cit¬ 
ron,  date  and  fig  in  all  their  glor}-  ;  here  flourish  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  trees  and  shrubs  gathered  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth.  And  near  by  is  the  hot  mud  springs — the 
Agua  Caliente — that  brought  the  sick  Indian  across  the 
desert  and  made  him  well  and  strong  with  its  healing 
waters. 

Another  drive  of  eight  miles  across  Palm  Valley  brings 
one  close  to  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  wall.  The  road 
ends  and  one  takes  up  a  trail  that  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the 
face  of  the  sun-burnt  granite  mountain.  All  about  is  the 
very  abomination  of  desolation.  Great  slabs  of  granite, 
weighing  many  tons,  are  piled  on  end  as  though  in  pri¬ 
meval  days  giants  had  used  them  as  missiles  in  a  Titanic 
combat  for  the  rule  of  this  Western  World.  Vast  heaps  of 
splintered  granite  surround  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
turning  the  corner  of  one  of  these  the  trail  ends  in  a  little 
canon,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  flows  only  to  be 
sucked  up  by  the  thirst}^  sand  of  the  desert.  Clambering 
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over  the  loose  stones  one  conies  to  a  sharp,  jutting,  rock}^ 
wall ;  and  rounding  it,  a  new  world  comes  into  his  view. 
The  sun-blackened  rocks  give  way  to  masses  of  vivid  green, 
and  the  e^^e  rests  gratefully  on  the  cool,  rock-ribbed  canon, 
with  its  scores  ol  graceful  palms  rising  from  the  tangled 
mass  of  verdure  that  marks  the  course  of  the  little  mountain 
stream.  At  first  sight,  fresh  from  the  glare  of  the  desert 
sun  on  the  bleached  rocks,  this  vista  of  tufted  palms  seems 
like  a  mirage,  that  mocker}^  of  the  desert  which  lures  with 
lying  hope  of  water  and  shade.  But  a  second  glance  shows 
that  this  is  real,  a  wonderland  of  verdure  cleft  in  the  very 
rocky  heart  of  the  mountain. 

Travelers  who  have  seen  Northern  Africa  say  that  in  this 
little  Palm  Canon  are  reproduced  all  the  features  of  a  t5^p- 
ical  scene  in  Algiers  or  Tunis.  Lying  on  the  ground,  one 
sees  above  the  cloudless  sky,  blue  and  lustrous  as  a  perfect 
sapphire,  and  etched  against  it  the  frowning  rock3^  wall  and 
the  delicate  waving  plumes  of  the  palms.  Barbaric  wealth 
of  color  suggests  the  Orient  and  there  is  nothing  to  remind 
one  of  the  ever^^-day  world  which  awaits  the  dreamer  when 
he  steps  out  once  more  from  this  enchanted  canon.  The 
palms*  tower  above  3^our  head  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  The 
old  ones  have  trunks  far  larger  than  a  man’s  body,  trunks 
of  a  rich  Pompeiian  red  which  have  been  badly  marred  in 
many  cases  by  fires  built  against  them.  The  younger 
palms  are  as  slender  and  graceful  as  Greek  girls  in  the 
Olympian  games.  They  suggest  the  fable  of  the  Dryads  in 
their  feminine  curves  and  their  willowj^  suppleness,  with 
heads  bending  gently  to  the  soft  breeze.  Prom  a  few  hang 
large  clusters  of  dark  brown  dates  which  the  Coahuia  In¬ 
dians  of  the  valley  will  gather  later  in  the  season.  The 
floor  of  the  little  canon  is  matted  thick  with  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  palm,  and  small  thickets  of  young  palm  shoots 
surround  many  of  the  older  trees. 

For  years  this  grove  has  been  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  the 
desert  Indians  when  the  dates  ripen  in  the  fall.  Here  they 
meet  to  exchange  news  and  to  mourn  over  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  race.  They  have  jealously  cared  for  the 
palms  because  the  trees  give  them  the  date,  highly  prized 
for  food,  and  for  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  which  can  be  sold  at 
a  good  price.  The  vandal  camper  is  responsible  for  the 
burning  of  some  of  the  tree  trunks  ;  and  another  vandal,  the 
rich  man  in  search  of  curious  building  material,  caused  the 
destruction  of  several  of  the  finest  trees.  The  Indians 
warned  Dr.  Murray"  that  this  man  had  let  a  contract  to  cut 


*  These  are  the  native  palms  of  California,  the  Washingtonia  filamentosa.  Their 
seeds  were  brought  from  the  desert  by  the  early  Franciscan  fathers  and  planted  at  the 
California  Missions,  from  which  they  have  become  common  among  us. 
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a  score  of  these  noble  old  palms  in  order  to  make  a  unique 
pleasure  house  for  his  estate  at  Palm  Springs,  so  an  urgent 
appeal  was  sent  to  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington 
and  the  canon  and  its  palms  were  set  aside  as  a  government 
reservation,  and  Dr.  Murra}"  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
grove.  Onh"  three  or  four  trees  were  cut  down  when  the 
work  of  destruction  was  sta3"ed  b}"  the  strong  hand  of  the 
government. 

In  returning  from  Palm  Canon  one  is  impressed  with  the 
wretched  poverty  of  the  few  Indians  who  remain  in  Palm 
Valle}".  Five  3"ears  ago  a  number  of  fruit  ranches  in  the 
valle}"  gave  regular  emplo3"ment  to  most  of  these  Indians, 
but  mismanagement  of  the  water  supply  has  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  nearl}"  all  the  ranches,  despite  their  fertile 
soil  and  the  earl}"  fruit  that  ma}"  be  grown.  The  Indians 
have  been  cut  oil  from  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
the}"  are  thus  dependent  upon  a  few  days’  chance  work  in  a 
month  and  upon  the  desert  products  like  the  mesquite  bean. 
They  are  actually  suffering  for  the  lack  of  food,  and  those 
who  know  them  well  say  that  several  recent  deaths  have 
been  due  to  the  weakness  that  follows  slow  starvation.  The 
government  should  do  something  for  these  Indians,  as  they 
are  good  workers  and  have  never  made  any  claim  on  the 
nation  so  long  as  the  means  of  support  were  within  their 
reach.  They  love  their  desert  home  which  seems  so  unin¬ 
viting  to  the  stranger,  for  the  desert  calls  to  him  who  has 
once  felt  its  strange  attraction,  calls  and  compels  him  to 
return,  as  the  sea  compels  the  sailor  to  forsake  the  land. 
He  who  has  once  felt  its  power  can  never  free  himself  from 
the  haunting  charm  of  the  desert. 

Literary  Editor  “The  Chronicle,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  the  Golden  Sierras  of  Mexico 

BY  VERONA  GRANVILLE 

[CONCI.UDKD.] 

EST  of  the  Mormon  settlement  of  Chuichupa, 
extending  to  Nacori,  is  a  country  but  little 
known.  It  was  long  the  rendezvous  of  Mexi¬ 
can  bandits  and  renegade  Apaches,  who  defied 
capture,  especially  when  they  sought  refuge  in 
the  “Devil’s  Caldron,”  a  vast  gorge,  densely 
wooded.  Many  terrible  deeds  were  done  in  this 
wild  spot,  and  many  a  gold-seeker  left  his  bones 
there,  a  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  half  Mex¬ 
ican,  half  Indian,  and  wholly  bad  people,  a  few 
of  whom  still  infest  the  country.  In  their 
environment  they  have  developed  physical  and 
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mental  attributes  that  place  them  in  a  separate  niche. 
The3^  are  desirable  miners,  but  seldom  remain  longer  than 
one  quincena,  to  earn  a  few  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
clothing,  coffee  and  salt  from  the  comissarj"  connected  with 
the  mines.  They  grow  beans,  corn  and  melons  in  the 
fertile  patches  along  the  Aros,  and  make  cheese  of  goats’ 
milk,  which  they  sell  at  the  mining  camps.  They  also 
make,  illicitly,  tequila  and  tesguino,  which  the}"  smuggle 
in  and  sell  to  the  miners,  causing  endless  trouble  and  def}"- 
ing  detection. 

In  rambling  over  the  hills  one  day,  the  old  mozo,  who 
often  accompanied  me,  told  the  following  harrowing  tale  : 


AT  THK  OTD  HACIENDA. 

“I  was  born  at  La  Junta  de  los  Rios,  where  Aros  and 
Tutuaca  unite.  father  was  a  Pima  Indian  and  my 

mother  a  Mexican  girl,  who  was  captured  when  my  people 
were  at  war  with  the  Mexicans  in  the  year  when  there  was 
no  corn  (1839).  We  were  rich  for  river  people,  with  man}" 
cows,  goats  and  burros.  I  was  the  tenth  son,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  our  tribe,  I  should  have  been  put  to 
death,  for  that  means  great  sorrow  to  the  tribe.  My  mother 
would  not  have  it  so,  and  said  she  would  throw  herself  into 
the  Aros  and  die  if  I  were  taken  from  her.  I  was  allowed 
to  live,  but  it  made  all  the  tribe  enemies  to  our  family  ;  and 
soon  after  I  was  born,  as  always  happens  when  there  are 
ten  sons,  it  was  the  season  of  the  waters,  but  none  fell. 
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The  river  went  dry,  the 
corn  dried  up,  the  g-oats 
and  cows  died  because 
the  grass  did  not  grow. 

The  tribe  held  councils 
and  the  old  chief  said  it 
would  alwa5"s  be  so  until 
the  tenth  son  was  killed. 

The}^  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  tell  m3"  father 
that  I  must  die  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  great  spirit, 
and  m3"  father  told  the 
messenger  to  sa3"  to  the 
chief  that  it  should  be 
so.  On  the  morrow,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the 
tribe,  he  with  his  own 
machete  would  sever  m3" 
head  from  m3"  bod3".  But 
that  night  when  it  was 
dark  and  all  were  asleep, 
my  mother  took  me  in 
her  arms  and  fled  to  the 
mountains.  She  carried 
a  little  food,  and  there, 
under  that  great  rock  is  c.  m.  Davis  Eng.  co.  making  adobes. 
a  cave  in  which  we  la3" 
all  day  as  the  Pima 

chief  and  his  slaves  ran  about  looking  for  us.  And  when 
the3"  had  given  up  the  search  and  gone  back  to  the  river, 
my  mother  crept  out  of  the  cave  with  me  in  her  arms  and 
went  to  the  Mexicans  who  were  working  at  Mina  Alma  de 
Maria,  and  the3"  took  us  to  the  house  and  protected  us.  But 
it  soon  became  known  that  we  were  there,  and  the  chief 
made  war  upon  the  miners,  and  killed  m3"  mother  and  all 
but  one  Mexican.  He  took  me  and  fled  to  Temosachic, 
where  we  lived  four  3"ears.  Then,  when  there  was  no  more 
fear  of  the  Pimas,  we  came  back  here  and  worked  the 
mines.  There  was  but  little  powder  here  in  those  times, 
and  the  wa3"  we  got  the  ore  out  was  to  build  fires  over  the 
vein  to  heat  the  rock,  then  pour  water  on  it  to  crack  it 
open.  And  when  the  rich  metal  was  dug  out,  it  was  placed 
in  the  arrastra,  and  crushed  with  that  great  stone  and 
another  one  just  like  it,  attached  to  opposite  ends  of  a  pole 
that  turned  on  a  pivot  in  the  center.  And  often,  because 
mules  were  scarce,  bo3"S  like  m3"self  were  placed  in  the 
arrastra,  and  made  to  drag  the  great  stones  over  the  ore. 
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This  hard  work  made  many  a  mountain  boy  a  feeble, 
stunted  man.  Then  when  the  ore  was  crushed  it  was  taken 
to  the  patio  at  the  hacienda,  where  it  was  mixed  with  salt 
and  quicksilver  ;  and  again,  because  the  mules  were  scarce 
and  valuable,  boys  like  myself  must  mix  the  ore  and  quick¬ 
silver  by  treading  in  it  all  day  long  with  bare  feet.  The 
quicksilver  caused  the  feet  to  become  sore,  the  nails  dropped 
off  and  soon  a  young  boy  was  crippled  like  an  old  man 
with  the  rheumatism.  The  Mexican  I  lived  with  said  that 
my  father,  who  was  now  dead,  had  owed  him  a  great  deal 
of  mone}^,  and  under  the  peonage  system  of  that  time,  the 
law  would  make  me  live  with  him  and  work  for  him  as  a 
slave  until  the  debt  was  paid.  I  lived  with  him  twent}- 
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years  and  when  he  died  I  was  free,  for  he  left  no  relatives 
to  say  that  I  had  owed  him  money  for  my  keep  all  that 
time,  as  is  often  done.  And  when  I  was  free,  what  was 
the  use  ?  I  was  as  an  old  man,  stiff  and  lame  and  of  little 
use.  My  people,  the  Pimas,  are  passing  away.  Of  all  the 
ten  sons  m)^  mother  bore,  I,  the  useless  one,  am  left.  Ah, 
sehorita,  life  is  sad,  sad,  sad  !  ” 

The  old  rUan  dropped  his  head  into  his  shrunken  hands 
and  meditated  over  the  past.  To  arouse  him  from  his  rev¬ 
erie,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  to  the  top  of  Dos 
Picachos. 

“No,”  he  said,  “  nor  no  one  else.  It  is  too  steep  for  even 
an  Indian  to  climb.  Only  the  birds  can  reach  it.”  And 
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as  we  descended  the  steep  trail,  I  decided  that  I  would 
reach  the  top  of  the  first  point  on  the  morrow. 

As  soon  after  breakfast  as  I  could  leave  unobserved,  I 
took  my  camera,  slipped  m}^  pistol  into  the  scabbard,  at¬ 
tached  it  to  my  leather  belt,  and  started  to  attain  the  im¬ 
possible — the  ascent  of  the  higher  Picacho. 

Struggling  through  dense  underbrush,  over  huge  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  it  was  more  than  two  hours  before  I 
reached  the  base  of  the  huge  mass  of  hornblendic  syenite 
from  which  rise  the  two  peaks,  singularly  alike  and  resem¬ 
bling  broken  church  towers.  The  higher  Picacho  is  far 
more  difficult  of  ascent,  all  sides  being  practically  perpen- 
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dicular.  I  could  not  reach  the  tall  pine  tree  that  crowns  it 
without  a  rope  or  ladder,  neither  of  which  I  had.  Recall¬ 
ing  an  Alpine  experience  in  which  a  shawl  was  torn  into 
strips  to  replace  a  rope  and  our  party  of  mountain  climbers 
rescued  from  a  perilous  position,  I  made  a  rope  about  thirt}^ 
feet  long  from  my  rebozo.  Tying  a  stone  in  one  end,  I 
threw  it  upward  again  and  again  until  it  lodged  securel}^ 
in  the  crevice  on  top.  Placing  a  log  against  the  side,  it 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  scramble  up,  catch  the 
swaying  rag  and  mount  to  the  summit.  The  Picacho  has  a 
broken  surface  of  about  25  square  feet.  Ancient  fires  have 
left  the  hornblend  beautifully  mottled  from  pale  rose  to 
brilliant  red,  exquisitely^  contrasting  with  the  delicate 
green  mosses  and  ferns  that  spring  from  every  crevice. 

The  sensation  of  attaining  a  point  where  it  was  reason- 
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abl}"  certain  that  no  hu¬ 
man  foot  had  ever  trod 
has  a  charm  beyond 
words  to  express.  I  felt 
like  Robinson  Crusoe 
alone  on  his  island.  The 
view  in  every  direction 
was  enchanting-.  To  the 
north,  a  mere  point  above 
the  vast  area  of  broken 
hills,  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  awa}^,  was 
Candelaria  ;  to  the  south. 
Mesa  Venado,  Mesa  Ne- 
gra  and  vast  ranges  of 
unnamed  peaks,  forming 
a  picturesque  perspective 
to  the  curiously  carved 
cliffs  above  Rio  Tutuaca; 
to  the  east,  pierced  here 
and  there  by  ancient  pros¬ 
pecting  tunnels,  an  in- 
finit}"  of  broken  hills  and 
jagged  peaks ;  to  the 
west  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  was  the  old 
hacienda,  looking  like  a  doll’s  house  from  the  distance  of 
eight  hundred  feet  above.  Viewing  a  familiar  object  from 
a  new  point,  a  mass  of  rock  below  “  The  Devil’s  Backbone  ” 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  lion’s  head — a  resemblance  I  had  not 
been  able  to  see  before,  though  familiar  with  the  story  told 
by  the  peones,  that  it  was  a  real  lion  frozen  into  stone  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  cross  erected  in  the  canon  by  an  earh" 
Jesuit  priest,  who  braved  the  perils  of  the  wilds  to  carry 
the  Word  among  the  mountain  people. 

For  two  hours  the  fascinating  view  enthralled  me.  It 
was  not  until  I  noticed  that  the  fleecy  clouds  that  hung 
over  Mesa  Venado  were  rapidly  turning  black  that  I 
thought  of  descending.  Mesa  Venado  is  a  great  storm 
center,  from  which  the  rain  clouds  rush  up  the  adjacent 
canons  with  incredible  speed.  Water  would  descend  in 
torrents  before  I  could  reach  the  hacienda.  Hurriedly  tak¬ 
ing  a  number  of  views  with  my  camera,  I  prepared  to  de¬ 
scend.  Looking  over  the  bluff  to  locate  the  log,  I  saw  it 
on  the  ground,  having  been  blown  down  by  the  wind  that 
was  now  sweeping  up  the  canon  in  fitful  gusts. 

I  have  known  happier  moments  than  those  in  which  I 
contemplated  that  fallen  log  ;  I  am  quite  certain  I  never 
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knew  an  unhappier  moment  than  when  I  saw  a  huge 
vinagron  wriggle  out  of  a  crevice  and  crawl  toward  me. 
The  sting  of  a  vinagron,  a  monstrousl}^  ugly  creature  re¬ 
sembling  a  scorpion,  without  prompt  remed}"  is  certain 
death.  The  conviction  that  I  deserved  death  for  placing 
m3"self  in  so  perilous  a  position  did  not  increase  m}^  desire 
to  die  at  the  hands,  or,  rather,  horns,  of  a  vinagron.  With 
as  much  alacrit}^  as  the  howling  whirlwind  would  permit, 
I  climbed  the  pine  tree,  that  swaj-ed  like  a  frail  reed.  Peal 
after  peal  of  thunder  reverberated  down  the  canons,  zigzag 
lightning  followed  in  blinding  flashes.  The  rain  descended 
in  torrents  on  m3"  defenseless  head  and  the  vinagron  hid 
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his  horned  head  in  the  crevice,  bringing  a  grain  of  comfort 
to  m3"  afflicted  soul. 

When  the  rain  abated  a  trifle,  I  again  looked  over  the 
bluff.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  slide  down  the  frail 
rebozo  and  drop  twent3"  feet  into  a  bunch  of  chaparral  or 
wait  for  assistance.  When  I  recalled  the  fact  that  I  had 
purposely  chosen  pa3"  da3"  for  my  ascent  of  the  Picacho, 
when  the  administrador  and  clerk  would  be  at  the  mines, 
there  was  a  singular  absence  of  that  feeling  of  exultation 
with  which  I  had  bidden  them  adios  when  they  left  the 
hacienda  after  an  unusuall3"  earl3"  breakfast.  And  the  tri¬ 
umphant  recital  of  how  I  had  ascended  the  Picacho  with 
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which  I  had  expected  to  astonish  them  at  supper — all  these 
remembrances  were  almost  too  much  to  bear.  I  fired  my 
revolver  twice  in  the  hope  of  attracting"  the  Chinese  cook, 
who  put  his  head  out  the  kitchen  window  and  looked  in 
all  directions  but  where  I  was  perched,  800  feet  above.  I 
shouted  his  name — Ah  Toy,  singularly  appropriate  to  one 
of  his  infantile  nature — but  he  shut  the  window  and  was 
seen  no  more.  He  afterward  explained  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  coyote — which  handsome  creature  I  no  doubt  re¬ 
sembled  at  that  moment. 

After  lowering  my  camera  by  means  of  a  rope  of  twisted 
weeds  and  grass,  I  seized  the  rebozo  and  slid  downward.  It 
was  dark  when  I  became  conscious,  there  was  a  sharp  pain 
in  my  left  shoulder  and  my  hands  were  badly  torn.  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  hacienda  and  was  infinitely  relieved  to  see  no 
one  but  Ah  Toy,  whose  jargon  of  three  languages  no  one 
but  myself  understood,  and  gained  my  room  before  anyone 
came  to  witness  my  humiliation. 

Life  must  be  a  stupid  thing  to  those  who  know  only 
human  companionship.  I  pity  those  who  have  never  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  butterflies 
and  the  thousands  of  glorious  manifestations  of  nature. 
Many  an  idle  hour  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  was  too 
heavy  to  walk  I  have  sat  under  a  wild  cherry  tree,  watching 
the  fluttering  throng  as  they  poured  forth  an  anthem  of 
praise.  The  parrot  seldom  leaves  the  pine  forest,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  one  flutters  down  to  grasp  a  bunch  of  cherries, 
cautiously  avoiding  the  other  birds.  There  are  the  scream¬ 
ing  blue  jay,  the  warbling  robin,  the  whistling  oriole,  the 
clucking  blackbird,  the  squalling  catbird,  that  can  sing 
most  divinely  when  it  listeth  ;  golden-winged  woodpeckers, 
scarlet  tanagers,  rose-breasted  grosbeaks,  sparrows  and 
scores  of  fleet-winged  humming  birds,  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen.  Of  almost  one  thousand  species  found  in  North 
America  at  least  one-third  inhabit  the  tierra  templada  of 
the  Mexican  Sierras,  which  is  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  birds  from  the  hot  coast  lands  and  wayfarers  from  the 
north  in  their  annual  migrations. 

Of  the  flowers  of  the  Sierra  Madre  the  flaming  chilecote, 
that  grows  in  every  shady  canon,  is  easily  the  queen. 
Cactus  blooms,  red,  yellow,  waxen  white,  and  pale  maguey 
flowers,  striped  tiger  lilies,  red  and  white  acacia,  and  an 
infinity  of  others,  invest  the  canons  and  mesas  with  a  rare 
charm  to  whose  sweet  influence  the  most  blase  traveler 
would  do  homage.  At  least  three  species  of  flowers  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Sierra  Madre  is  a  hunter’s  paradise  from  November 
till  May.  From  Chuichupa  to  Nacori  I  have  seen  not  fewer 
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than  twenty'  deer  a  da3^  The  Mormons  slaughter  them  in 
vast  numbers  to  ship  to  the  markets  of  Texas  and  Arizona. 
Wild  turkeys  are  found  in  am^  pine  forest,  and  quail,  bear, 
and  a  peculiar  reddish  wolf  are  frequentA  seen. 

yij  onA  encounter  with  a  bear  was  at  Rio  Aros, 
where  a  parA  from  the  hacienda  was  fishing,  shooting 
deer,  bear  and — wild  hone3x  Shooting  deer  and  bear  is  a 
sport  that  one  ma^^  indulge  in  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  shooting  hone}"  outside  of  the 
Sierra  Madre. 

With  an  instinct  that  one  can  hard  A  refrain  from  calling 
intellect,  the  bees  make  from  mud  and  bark  a  hollow  cone 
two  or  three  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  farthermost  tip  of  an  oak  limb,  high  above 
the  river,  among  inaccessible  rocky  bluffs.  The  vacant 
space,  or  hive,  is  filled  with  honey,  which  can  only  he 
secured  by  repeated  shooting  through  the  branch  until  it 
falls  to  the  ground  below.  The  mountain  people  are  famous 
marksmen,  and  to  bring  down  with  one  shot  a  hive  of 
hone}"  is  considered  the  highest  possible  achievement  with 
a  rifle. 

One  morning  while  following  a  mozo  along  the  river 
bank  through  dense  brush  and  lofty  trees,  he  suddenly  mo¬ 
tioned  me  to  approach.  Ten  yards  ahead  was  an  old  bear, 
standing  on  her  hind  legs  and  reaching  up  to  a  rock}"  ledge 
where  a  cone  of  honey  had  fallen  from  the  cliffs  above. 
Taking  out  bits  of  the  dripping  honey  with  her  paw,  she 
dropped  it  into  the  mouths  of  two  tiny  cubs  at  her  feet. 
The  little  things  smacked  their  mouths  and  tumbled  over 
each  other,  each  greedily  trying  to  get  it  all.  Before  I 
could  protest,  the  mozo  raised  his  rifle  and  fired.  The  old 
bear  dropped  as  if  dead.  The  little  cubs  set  up  a  pitiful 
wail,  licked  her  face  and  manifested  the  most  intense  grief. 
It  seemed  cruel  to  leave  the  little  things  alone,  with  so 
many  fierce  animals  ready  to  devour  them,  and  the  mozo 
sent  a  bullet  through  the  shaggy  little  heads.  As  they  lay 
in  a  heap  with  the  mother  bear,  I  went  closer,  taking  an 
ear  of  one  of  the  cubs  in  my  hand.  The  old  bear  started 
up  with  an  angr}"  growl  and  jumped  at  me.  I  dropped  m}" 
camera  and  ran,  the  bear  in  close  pursuit.  Over  rocks,  and 
trees  and  through  dense  brush  I  ran,  calling  on  the  mozo, 
who  had  gone  ahead  after  killing  the  little  cubs.  On  and 
on  I  went,  the  wounded  bear  close  at  my  heels,  snapping, 
snarling  and  uttering  hoarse  roars.  I  totally  forgot  the 
loaded  pistol  at  my  belt,  and  all  the  careful  lessons  I  had 
had  in  shooting  at  a  mark.  As  I  ran  blindly  on  I  lost  the 
path  and  became  entangled  in  a  thicket  of  chaparral. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  face  the  enemy  and  fight.  I 
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remembered  my  pistol  and  wheeling’  about  I  tired  five  shots, 
all  passing  wide  of  the  old  bear,  who  lay  stone  dead  some 
paces  beyond.  Then  I  was  quite  prepared  to  faint,  in  tra¬ 
ditional  woman  fashion,  when  I  espied  the  old  mozo,  sitting 
on  a  rock  above,  his  dark  face  convulsed  with  laughter, 
having  been  a  witness  to  the  entire  performance  between 
myself  and  the  bear.  But  that  did  not  deter  him  from  in¬ 
sisting  that  I  was  a  heroine,  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
camp  he  related  a  most  extravagant  tale  about  the  brave 
manner  in  which  I  had  despatched  the  animal.  And  now 
I  bear  the  proud  title  of  la  senorita  valiente  quien  mato  una 
osa  muy  furiosa. 

Matachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


The  Bast  is  a  good  place  to  come  from — as  most 
of  us  Westerners  know,  glory  be  !  As  a  place  to 
go  to,  it  has  no  doubt  its  attractions.  For  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  the  very  thing 
those  people  would  like.  Some  seek  it  for  its 
more  money,  and  some  are  just  weak-minded. 
It  is  an  expensive  pleasure,  even  for  them  that 
find  it  pleasant.  It  goes  to  the  head — and  does 
no  good  there.  Perhaps  we  can  better  under¬ 
stand  the  Bast  itself  by  seeing  what  it  does  for  its 
guests. 


I  have  never  known  writer  or  artist  that  flocked 
to  New  York  after  being  “discovered,”  but  paid 
for  it.  I  never  knew  one  whose  work  did  not 
thereby  show  a  shade  of  falling  off  in  sincerity, 
and  power  and  impulse ;  and  for  the  loss  of  these, 
any  little  gain  in  technic,  any  nervous  exhila¬ 
ration  from  being  praised,  are  poor  swaps.  I 
know  a  great  many  moths  to  this  gaudy  candle ;  some  of  them 
with  the  brightest  wings  have  been  worst  singed.  I  could 
name  names  of  international  repute  ;  and  the  bearers  would 
not  on  honor  “denige  of”  my  allegation  that  they  have  lost 
strength  even  while  they  have  gained  French  dinners  —  poor 
and  costly  as  these  are  in  New  York.  It  is  a  wonderful  place 
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for  softening  of  the  brain  ;  for  Nature,  even  in  a  city,  prefers 

averages.  ^ 

*  ^ 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Edwin  Markham  before  the 
barbers  discovered  him  as  a  palliative  for  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion,  are  becoming  restive  at  the  contented  continuity  of  his 
expatriation.  We  would  more  willingly  spare  some  one  the 
monkey-makers  could  less  welcome.  If  they  will  ship  us  back 
our  good  grey  poet  securely  bound  and  boxed,  we  will  give 
them  four  or  five  hundred  printed-for-the-author  authors,  whom 
even  New  York  could  not  make  more  fools. 

■•k 

*  % 

But  Markham  !  A  man  without  effort,  and  by  as  natural 
growth  a  poet,  until  he  broke  his  shins  over  a  hoe.  Out  here 
he  grew  a  body  and  a  brain  ;  stood  up,  saw,  felt,  wrote  and 
was  beloved.  Simple,  single,  unspoiled,  unfamous  ;  an  honest 
teacher  twisting  into  honest  young  lives  some  fine  fiber  of  his 
own ;  an  honest  writer,  writing  because  it  burned  in  him — not 
strutting  in  a  tinsel  r61e  before  a  matinee  audience.  That  was 
Markham  in  Oakland. 

*  * 

But  Markham  in  Brooklyn,  regurgitating  How  I  Wrote  It, 
and  two-bitting  from  Hoboken  to  Rahway  to  relieve  the 
natural  anxiety  of  other  mothers  and  spinsters  as  to  the  details 
of  his  gestation  ;  plastering  the  visible  walls,  tables  and  what¬ 
nots  of  his  rented  habitation  with  clippings  of  It  in  all  the 
varieties  of  newspaper  “art;’’  pink-teaing  on  thin  flattery, 
instead  of  Doing  Something — ach  ! 

“Bei  uns  gehts  immer 
Ya  linger  so  schlimmer  ” 

in  the  seeing. 

*  * 

On  top  of  everything  else,  it  was  enough  to  make  any  God¬ 
fearing  Californian  go  out  and  shoot  a  neighbor  when  Every¬ 
body's  Magazine  for  April  came  along  with  two  Snapshot  Inter¬ 
view  pages  of  Markham  consciously  withholding  his  right  hand 
from  the  bosomry  of  his  Prince  Albert ;  Markham  passant  at 
the  “large  wide  Table  wheie  I  Write  my  Poems;”  Markham 
rampant  “Reading  Some  of  My  Poems  with  Pleasure,”  and 
not  liking  the  Hoe-man  best;  Markham  statant,  “  Not  De¬ 
nouncing  the  Rich;”  Markham  affront e  beside  seven  book¬ 
shelves  “Frequently  Said  to  be  the  Finest  Collection  Along 
the  Pacific  Coast;”  and  Markham  couchant,  “Doing  his 
Reading  in  the  Afternoon,  his  Writing  in  the  Morning.” 

♦ 

No  one  expects  better  of  Everybody' s  Magazine ;  but  we 
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have  a  right  to  expect 
Markham  not  to  be 
found  there.  It  is  as 
vulgar  a  presentment 
as  I  ever  saw  of  a  man 
of  letters.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  Markham  was 
never  vulgar  outside 
of  the  East. 


% 

Shame,  Oakland 
schoolmaster !  Shame, 

California  poet !  Do 
you  know  how  you 
look,  Yorking  ?  Will 
you  go  on  posing  on 
your  Accident,  or  will 
you  Do  Something  ? 

Let  go  the  tinkling 
brass,  Man  !  You  can’t 
play  on  it !  The  thin¬ 
nest,  meanest,  laziest, 
cowardliest  capital  in 
the  world  for  a  man  to 
go  on  is  What  he  Has 
Done  —  particularly 
when  it  was  a  scratch. 

The  only  vital  thing 

about  any  man  is  O  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  Photo.  byC,  F.  L. 

what  he  is  Going  to  kdwin  markham. 

Do.  It’s  nobody’s  Manhattan  business  How  you  Did  it ;  and 
nobody  worth  the  alum  to  tan  his  hide  cares.  The  Would-bes, 
the  Mentally  Unemployed  are  your  audiences  now.  The  only 
interest  you  or  any  other  writer  commands  with  people  who 
have  visible  means  of  support  is — Can  you  Do  it  Again — and  a 
little  better  ?  If  you  cannot,  do  not  think  to  put  off  the  day  of 
Forgottenness.  It  will  come  next  year.  If  you  can,  do  it — 
and  you  will  never  do  it  footlighting.  You  are  in  Everybody's 
Magazhie — Now  re-enter  Somebody' s.  Has  it  occurred  to  you 
that  all  your  vogue  thus  far,  though  startling,  is  newspapery  ? 
That  critical  reviews  of  the  first  rank  are  not  the  ones  that 
take  your  boom  seriously  ?  Certainly  a  true  poet  need  not  be 
told  that  the  Daily  Hullaballoo  isn’t  fame.  It  isn’t  even  suc¬ 
cess.  You  have  it  in  you  to  compel  the  critics ;  and  while 
they  are  human  and  sometimes  slow,  they  are  worth  while. 

% 

>k  * 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend.  The  Sorosis  of  Idle 
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Minds  doesn’t  care  a  comma  for  you  when  you  have  once  tickled 
its  receptivity  ;  but  Out  Here  there  are  a  few  who  do  care — 
enough  to  tell  you  the  truth  as  they  were  avuncular  Teutons. 

And  Truth  it  is.  You  can  make  a 
long  name  if  you  Work  Fair,  quit 
your  paper  theater  and  its  airs,  and 
return  to  life.  Hai-ku !  There’s 
the  Odyssey  of  the  Pacific  waiting  to 
be  written.  Try  a  book  of  it  ! 


There  is,  among  the  knowing, 
some  hope  that  San  Francisco — now 
cluttered  with  Cogswell  and  Totta 
fountains,  and  with  just  enough  salt 
of  Douglas  Tilden  to  save  the  town 
from  the  Wrath  —  may  yet  get  an 
example  of  Kemeys.  The  Bay  City 
projects  a  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Mon¬ 
ument,  and 
Kemeys  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be 
among  those 
invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  designs. 
Whether  he 
would  stand  any  show  against  the 
stove-foundry  school  of  art,  so  long 
in  vogue  here,  a  reticent  Heaven 
only  knows  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
For  instance,  if  we  could  have  one  fit 
grizzly  bear  set  up,  ‘  ‘  plain  for  all 
folk  to  see  ’  ’  in  the  State  which  has 
this  huge  beast  for  emblem  but  never 
had  a  decent  reproduction  of  him  ! 
Since  California  became  American, 
we  have  perpetrated  several  hundred 
thousand  brands  of  grizzly — in  tin, 
brass,  gold,  wood,  stone  and  silk  rib¬ 
bon —  and  each  a  little  worse  than 
the  others.  If  there  is  anything  that 
would  get  through  a  grizzly’s  hide — 
at  which  Winchester  bullets  stutter 
— it  would  be  to  see  the  current  image 
of  himself  on  a  California  badge  0 or 
flag,  or  in  a  New  York  magazine 
illustration. 


kbmey’s  “loaded  for  bear. 
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KDWARD  KEMKYS. 

The  only  great  animal  sculptor  of  his  time  is  a  Georgian  by 
birth  ;  Welch  by  descent,  but  with  several  generations  of 
American  heredity.  He  fought  through  the  civil  war,  farmed 
awhile  in  Illinois,  was  a  civil  engineer  in  laying  out  Central 
Park,  New  York — and  suddenly  became  a  sculptor.  For  more 
than  a  score  of  years  he  has  followed  his  art  ;  and  among  crit¬ 
ics  his  place  is  secure  as  the  foremost  living  sculptor  of  ani¬ 
mals.  His  army  life,  his  real  hunting  (not  the  tenderfoot 
variety)  and  his  genuineness  as  a  student  of  wild  nature,  have 
equipped  his  extraordinary  talent.  He  is  believed  to  be  the 
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onl}^  sculptor  that  ever  slew  a  grizzly  in  fair  fight  ;  andj'the 
only  one  who  does  not  have  to  guess  at  his  wild  beasts.^  ^Mr. 
Kemeys  lives  and  works  at  Bryn  Mawr,  near  Chicago. 

C.  F.  I,. 


THE  PUMA,  BY  KEMEYS. 


THK  PRAYER  for  RAIN — GROUP  BY  KEMEYS. 
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A  Hero  in  Science. 

W  T  is  no  careless  traffic  in  words  to  say  that  no  other  g-reat  scientist 
I  has  had  so  romantic  a  story  (if  a  story  so  little  known)  as  the 
^  unnoised  Master  of  Southwestern  history  now  returning-  to  the 
United  States  from  years  of  studious  exile  in  South  America — Ad.  F. 
Bandelier.  Romance,  however,  is  so  little  his  vocation,  and  so  pre¬ 
eminent  among-  his  g-reat  achievements  has  been  the  throttling-  of 
Romance  where  it  does  not  belong-  (namely,  as  false  color  in  history 
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and  science)  *  that  we  need  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  personal  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  this  strang-e  gfenius.  B'or  to  him  they  are  merely  matter 
of  fact.  And  really  they  weig-h  only  as  they  g’ive  us  to  understand 
the  courag-e,  devotion  and  equipment  of  this  man’s  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  through  unparalleled  difficulties  and  dangers.  Only  three  or 
four  men  intellectually  his  peers  have  cared  to  desert  their  pleasant 
studies  and  cushioned  chairs  to  pursue  the  same  truths  ;  and  none, 
nor  all  of  them,  have  approached  his  cost  of  tuition.  E)ven  Hum¬ 
boldt,  his  great  master,  never  did  a  tithe  of  his  rough  travel ;  nor  has 
any  man  of  anything  like  Bandelier’s  rank  in  science  remotely  par¬ 
alleled  Bandelier’s  foot-sore  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  of  Knowledge. 
His  only  match  has  been  John  Muir,  the  prophet  of  glaciers  and  the 
Sierras.  These  two  have  voluntarily  done  and  suffered  more  in  this 
line  than  any  other  as  well  educated  men  in  human  history.  One 
who  has  passed  in  a  crowd  for  athlete  and  student,  best  knows  how 
to  measure 
these  extraor¬ 
dinary  intel¬ 
lects,  framed 
in  by  no 
means  sturdy 
bodies,  who 
wear  out  the 
mere  athletes 
and  distance 
the  mere 
heroes. 

Bande  lier 
was  born  in 
Berne,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Aug. 

6,  1830,  and 
came  young 
to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Patern¬ 
ally  suppress¬ 
ed,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  be 
made  a  bank¬ 
er  in  Illinois, 
the  spirit  in 
him  was  too 
strong  to  be 
quenched.  By  l.  a  Eng.  co. 

j  r  ^  t,-  BANDELIER  AT  THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO,  N.  M. 

ana  lor  nim-  (Destroyed  by  flood,  1881.) 


*He  has  driven  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Romantic  School  of  American  History, 
whose  head  was  the  noble,  brilliant  but  unfortunate  Prescott ;  and  whose  death-knell 
among  scholars  I,ewis  H.  Morgan  sounded  (in  1868,  if  I  remember  well). 
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self,  without  the  aid  of 
colleg-es,  he  laid  wide 
and  deep  the  foundations 
of  his  great  work, 
through  patient  and  re¬ 
pressed  years.  The  de¬ 
voted  and  admiring' 
friendship  of  Loewis  H. 
Morg-an,  the  Father  of 
American  Fthnology, 
whose  mantle  has  fallen 
upon  him  (in  fact  and  by 
leg-acy),  was  one  of  his 
best  and  most  enduring- 
inspirations.  Nor  has 
Humboldt  ever  had  a 
more  g-rateful  or  a  more 
competent  disciple. 

It  was  not  till  about 
1880  that  Bandolier  was 
able  to  enter  fully  upon 
his  g'reat  plan  of  precise 
exploration.  Nothing- 
that  can  strictly  be 
called  scientific  research  had  ever  been  applied  to  the  ethnolog-y 
of  any  part  of  the  West — if  of  the  United  States  at  all.  Gatlin’s 
monumental  floundering-s  were  not  science  in  [any  sense  ;  and  the 
soberer  work  of  better  endowed  men  was  but  little  prepared.  It  was 
not  very  deeply  g-rounded  in  the  documentary  evidence,  and  hardly  at 
all  in  field  observation. 

Bandolier  was  the  first  who  broug-ht  to  this  wonderful  mine  of 
Knowledg-e  an  adequate  equipment  and  applied  it  adequately.  He 
had  already  acquired  such  command  of  the  “documentary  sources” 
of  Southwestern  history  and  ethnolog-y  as  no  American  scholar 
ever  rivaled.  With  Dr.  Moore  of  the  Uenox  Uibrary  died  the  only 
man  who  was  his  peer  in  the  bibliog-raphy  of  Spanish  America  ;  and 
neither  Moore,  Winsor,  Fiske  nor  Parkman  had  anything-  like  his 
intimate  mastery  of  the  documents  behind  the  titles.  This  is  no  der- 
og-ation  of  these  men  whom  every  American  scholar  reveres  ;  they 
simply  never  g-ave  this  line  of  study  one  half  the  time  that  Bandelier 
did.  All  of  them  put  tog-ether,  it  is  no  exagg-eration  to  say,  were  not 
so  much  at  home,  nor  so  critically  masterful,  in  the  language  in 
which  nearly  all  the  most  important  early  chronicles  of  American 
ethnology  were  written.  None  of  them  had  his  extraordinary  genius 
as  a  linguist,  either.  I  have  seen  him  come  among  strange  tribes 
and  in  two  weeks  converse  pretty  handily  with  them  in  their  own  out¬ 
rageous  tongue.  As  for  his  critical  knowledge  of  values  in  language 
of  past  centuries,  he  has  but  one  possible  rival  in  the  United 
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AD.  F.  BANDFDIFR.  Photo  by  C.F.  L.,  1891. 


States,  and  that  one  not  a  scientist.  It  hardly  needs  be  said  that 
dealing-  with  16th  and  17th  century  Spanish  is  a  profession  by  itself, 
and  that  only  one,  even  of  the  born-Spanish  scholars  of  America, 
(Ricardo  Palma,  litterateur,  not  scientist)  has  achieved  fame  in  it. 

It  was  for  the  Archagolog-ical  Institute  of  America,  hig-hest  of  all 
our  associations  of  scholarship,  that  Bandelier  did  his  monumental 
work  in  and  upon  the  Southwest.  His  Reports  in  the  papers  of  the 
Institute  are  the  very  backbone  of  our  authority.  Written  as  densely 
as  a  Qualitative  Analysis,  without  a  trace  of  Parkman’s  exquisite 
grace,  hard  to  read  as  Algebra,  they  are  nevertheless  literally  the 
bible  of  Southwestern  history  and  anthropology. 

And  they  are  an  honest  bible.  They  were  not  evolved  from  arm¬ 
chair  guess-work,  and  the  easy  exploration  of  book-covers.  To 
Know.,  he  trudged  all  over  (and  many  times  over)  the  vast  spaces  of 
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New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  their  borders,  afoot,  unarmed — in 
the  heart  of  the  Apache  country  when  the  Apaches  were  reddest  on 
the  warpath,  and  frontiersmen  and  soldiers  did  not  venture  far  with¬ 
out  some  streng-th  of  arms  and  numbers — tramping-  the  thirsty  des¬ 
erts,  bleeding-  on  savag-e  lava-flows,  lying-  out  alone  and  shelterless 
with  small-pox  in  the  Manzano  snows  ;  careless  of  fatig-ue,  pain, 
hung-er,  thirst,  and  deadly  dang-er — so  only  they  should  bring-  him 
toward  his  g-oal. 

He  has  visited  and  exactly  probed  more  tribes  of  Indians  than  any 
other  student  alive — more  than  any  two  of  them.  He  has  measured 
more  prehistoric  ruins,  and  more  precisely,  and  drawn  more  complete 
plans  of  them  than  any  other  five  archseolog-ists.  He  has  walked 
more  miles,  and  harder  ones,  endured  more  hardships  of  weather, 
fatig-ue,  thirst  and  hung-er,  than  any  ten  of  them — and  more  than  all 
the  historians  of  his  rank  put  tog-ether.  I  feel  fully  qualified  to  say 
this,  for  I  know  all  their  trails,  by  pag-e  and  map.  He  is  not  a 
strong-  i^man,  either.  But  I  have  seen  him  wear  down  athletes  by 
sheer  dint  of  not  —  so  much  will,  perhaps,  as  inspiration  ;  for  in 
pursuit  of  his  ends  nothing-  seemed  to  be  a  hardship  to  him,  therefore 
not  a  matter  of  will.  It  was  just  the  natural  thing-. 

Knowing-  what  had  been  written  in  his  field  as  no  one  else  ever 
knew  it — and  its  literature  is  in  strang-e  tong-ues  and  in  books  shame¬ 
fully  rare  and  inaccessible  to  the  American  student  (I  have  just 
finished  copying  one  of  the  three  extant  copies,  never  translated,  of 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  of  them,  valued  by  its  owner  at  $2500) 
— he  learned  the  field  as  no  one  else  ever  learned  it.  He  learned  the 
physiographies  and  the  peoples  about  which  these  chronicles  were 
written.  No  wonder  he  could  translate  both  as  those  could  not  who 
dug  the  words  out  of  an  incomplete  dictionary  and  guessed  at  the 
landscapes  and  humanities  !  F or  Science  is  really  nothing  on  earth 
but  consummate  common-sense,  mysterious  as  some  of  the  quack- 
scientists  would  like  to  make  it.  Fancy  anyone  writing  judicially 
about  us  and  our  habits  who  had  never  seen  America  and  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  Fnglish — and  there  you  have  exactly  the  vast  majority 
of  the  men  who  have  had  the  confidence  to  write  of  the  Southwest, 
and  of  Western  history  and  ethnology  in  general. 

Bandelier  had  charge,  also,  of  the  documentary  investigations  of 
the  Hemenway  Southwestern  Fxpedition — and  was  shabbily  enough 
treated  in  the  final  collapse  of  that  ill-fated  undertaking.  His  vital 
work  there  has  not  been  given  light,  all  the  light  that  was  left  being 
saved  for  the  important  dullard  who  tried  to  inherit  its  halos. 

In  1892  Henry  Villard  endowed  a  three-year  scientific  expedition  to 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  of  which  Bandelier  was  head  and  front.  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  handy-man,  continuing  our  association  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Mr.  Villard’s  failure  and  retreat  to  Furope  broke  the  contract 
when  it  was  about  half  run  ;  but  Bandelier  hung  on  indomitable. 
For  the  last  few  years  his  work  in  that  richest  and  most  fabled  field 
of  research  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of 
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Bandelier.  His  father. 

His  first  wife.  His  niece. 
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Natural  History,  Central  Park,  New  York,  for  which  he  has  gathered 
incomparably  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  the  world 
of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  antiquities.  His  is,  in  fact,  the  first  abso¬ 
lutely  scientific  exploration  of  those  lands.  Humboldt’s  travels  were 
travels.,  generic,  not  specific,  research,  and  in  nowise  comparable  for 
thoroughness.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius  that  the  most 
crucial  investigation  by  detail  hardly  ever  disturbs  his  general  con¬ 
clusions.  Squier,  who  had  done  nobly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
admirably  in  Central  America,  is  absolutely  discredited  in  Peru.  His 
sumptuous  book  already  foreshadows  the  disease  of  which  he  died — 
softening  of  the  brain.  Clements  R.  Markham  was  just  the  man  for 
transplanting  teas  and  exploiting  quinine,  but  not  quite  the  man  of 
science.  And  except  Von  Tschudi,  whose  term  of  insight  was  too 
short  to  enable  his  abilities,  the  rest  need  hardly  be  catalogued  at  all. 
There  will  be  among  scholars  the  keenest  interest  while  we  must  await 
the  Bandelier  reports  which  shall  be  for  the  scientific  truth  about  the 
long-fabled  Incas,  Yuncas  and  their  neighbors  what  his  reports  have 
long  been  for  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  Southwest — our  highest 
Court  of  Appeal. 

It  is  more  than  eight  years  since  Bandelier  left  the  picturesque  old 
adobe  home  in  Santa  Pe.  Since  then  he  has  not  seen  the  United 
States.  The  brave  old  wife  who  accompanied  him  to  the  far  country 
died  there  soon  after  their  arrival.  Since  then  he  has  married  a 
young,  beautiful  and  extraordinarily  gifted  woman  from  his  own 
native  town — a  delicately  nurtured,  queenly  girl  who  has  shared  with 
him  the  constant  hardships  and  frequent  deadly  perils  of  explorations 
more  cruel  than  Stanley’s  African  adventures.  Among  the  canni¬ 
bals  of  the  Amazonas,  the  sullen,  bloodthirsty  Serranos  of  the  An¬ 
dean  Plateau,  in  wildernesses  which  have  no  parallel  whatever  on 
our  northern  continent,  at  altitudes  themselves  more  deadly  than 
yellow-fever  epidemics,  for  half-years  at  a  stretch  without  decent 
shelter,  food,  or  any  other  convenience,  and  amid  perils  as  mortal  as 
the  heroes  of  fiction  ever  faced,  these  two  have  toiled  and  suffered — 
and  learned.  Had  I  time  to  write  romance,  I  could  invent  nothing 
more  startling  than  the  real  story  of  this  strange  pair. 

By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  type,  the  Bandeliers  will  doubtless 
be  in  New  York,  there  to  arrange  the  great  collections  and  complete 
the  Pinal  Report.  After  that  (a  year  or  two,  I  suppose)  they  plan  to 
return  to  South  America — but  it  will  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship  if  they  are  permitted  to.  Bandelier  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  though  it  has  never  paid  for  him  !  It  is  indeed  dis¬ 
heartening  how  little  we  support  scholarship  of  the  world-caliber  ; 
but  if  we  have  no  money  for  the  Bandeliers,  Coueses,  Matthewses  (my 
plural  is  a  poetic  license  ;  there  has  never  been  but  one  of  each),  we 
do  give  them  something  larger. 

At  70 — and  how  impossible  that  figure  seems  to  me  for  that  ruddy¬ 
faced,  tireless  man  whom  I  have  physically  tested  and  found  indomi¬ 
table  ;  who  could  walk  after  he  was  physically  dead  ! — scholarship 
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needs  him  anchored.  He  has  done  his  share — ten  men’s  share — of 
field-work.  We  need  him  now  to  sit  down  and  write  betimes,  before 
his  learning  shall  die  with  him,  the  digest  of  his  unparalleled  re¬ 
search.  Now,  that  it  be  not  lost. 

Chas.  F.  Hummis. 


California’s  Half  Century. 

TWO  ARGONAUT  SONGS. 

*iri^BXT  month  the  Golden  State  will  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  admission  to  the  Union 
(Sept.  9,  1850).  The  incomprehensible  changes 
of  that  half-century  —  the  growth,  unprecedented  in 
human  history,  of  California  itself ;  its  equally  unprece¬ 
dented  influence  in  changing  the  finances,  politics  and  ideas 
of  the  whole  Union — these  are  not  for  this  narrow  space. 
They  are  being  attempted  to  be  sketched  in  a  long  series  of 
long  articles  in  Harper's  Magazine  (begun  Jan.,  1900,  and 
to  be  resumed  in  a  few  months).  But  among  the  docu¬ 
ments  on  which  those  studies  are  based,  there  is  interest  in 
the  following  almost  forgotten  remnants  of  the  old  days. 

Fifty  years  ago,  everyone  in  the  Bast  was  singing  the 
parody  on  “  Oh,  Susanna  !  ”  Probably  no  other  song  in  all 
our  national  history  has  been  so  universally  familiar.  The 
air  (a  “darke}^  melody”)  was  already  common;  the  new 
words — written  “by  a  friend  of  one  of  the  passengers  on 
the  ,ship  ElizaU’'  in  which  sailed  Alfred  Peabody  (see  his 
pamphlet  “The  Barly  Days  and  Rapid  Growth  of  Califor¬ 
nia”) — became  even  more  popular.  Yet  today  few  special¬ 
ists,  even,  can  find  these  words.  It  is  high  time  to  reprint 
them,  and  to  call  upon  all  who  remember  any  additional 
stanzas  or  variants  to  help  to  preserve  them : 

(Air  :  Susanna.,  Don't  You  Cry.  Key  of  G.) 

OH,  SUSANNA. 

I  came  from  Salem  City, 

With  my  washbowl  on  my  knee, 

I’m  going  to  California, 

The  gold-dust  for  to  see. 

It  rained  all  night  the  day  I  left, 

The  weather  it  was  dry. 

The  sun  so  hot  I  froze  to  death — 

Oh,  brothers,  don’t  you  cry! 

Chorus  : 

Oh,  California, 

That’s  the  land  for  me  ! 

I’m  bound  for  San  Francisco 
With  my  washbowl  on  my  knee. 
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Chorus : 


Chorus : 


Chorus : 


II. 

I  jumped  aboard  the  ’L<iza  ship 
And  traveled  on  the  sea, 

And  every  time  I  thought  of  home 
I  wished  it  wasn’t  me  ! 

The  vessel  reared  like  any  horse 
That  had  of  oats  a  wealth  ; 

I  found  it  wouldn’t  throw  me,  so 
I  thought  I’d  throw  myself  ! 

III. 

I  thought  of  all  the  pleasant  times 
We’ve  had  together  here, 

I  thought  I  ort  to  cry  a  bit. 

But  couldn’t  find  a  tear. 

The  pilot  bread  was  in  my  mouth. 
The  gold-dust  in  my  eye. 

And  though  I’m  going  far  away, 
Dear  brothers  don’t  you  cry  ! 


IV. 

I  soon  shall  be  in  Frisco, 

And  there  I’ll  look  all  round, 

And  when  I  see  the  Gold  lumps  there 
I’ll  pick  them  off  the  ground. 

I’ll  scrape  the  mountains  clean,  my  boys. 
I’ll  drain  the  rivers  dry, 

A  pocketful  of  rocks  bring  home^ — 

So  brothers  don’t  you  cry  ! 


Only  less  universal  than  “  Susanna,”  was  “  The  Days  of 
’Forty-nine.”  Most  of  the  men  who  roared  it  out  in  chorus 
are  dead,  now;  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  words 
as  I  know  they  came  to  be — 

“  The  days  of  old. 

The  days  of  gold. 

The  days  of  ’49.” 

The  following-  version  is  from  “Notes  of  a  Voyage  to 
California,  'via  Cape  Horn  ;  together  with  Scenes  in  El  Do¬ 
rado  in  the  years  1849-50,”  by  Samuel  C,  Upham.  It  is 
probably  the  original;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  crude 
words  were  bettered  later.  I  shall  be  grateful  to  anyone 
who  will  find  them — either  in  type  or  in  the  memory  of 
some  Argonaut.  The  internal  evidence  is  that  this  song 
was  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

THB  DAYS  OF  ’FORFY-NINF  ;  OR,  SONG  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS. 

Fresh  laurel-wreaths  we  bring  today, 

*  To  crown  the  Patriarch, 

Whose  hand  unlocked  the  golden  ore 
In  gulch  and  canon  dark. 

Old  Pioneer,  thy  name  we  still 
In  all  our  hearts  enshrine  ; 

God’s  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 

Dear  friend  of  old  lang  syne  ! 
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Chorus  : 

Oh,  cherished  be  forevermore 
The  days  of  old  lang-  syne  ; 

Those  g-olden  days,  remembered  days. 
The  days  of  ’Forty-nine  ! 

II. 

Hillside,  ravine  and  tule  marsh 
.^^^■^Now  blossom  as  the  rose. 

And  round  Diablo’s  verdant  base 
The  crystal  streamlet  flows. 

Now  g’lory  be  to  God  on  hig-h, 

Get  this  our  paean  be. 

And  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

Our  prayer,  O  God,  to  thee  ! 

Chorus : 


California  in  1849. 

SOME  TYPICAL  INCIDENTS  AND  PICTURES. 

Further  extracts  showing-  the  conditions  which  obtained 
in  California  half  a  centur}^  ago,  as  seen  and  recorded  by 
that  reliable  and  thoughtful  eyewitness,  “Father”  Taylor, 
the  hard  fisted  missionar}^,  are  given  below  :  * 

THK  GAMBnBRS. 

An  idea  of  the  prestige  of  the  gambling  fraternity  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  their  saloons  in  those  days  may  be  obtained  from  the 
accompanying  cut,  representing,  to  the  life,  the  interior  of  the  K1 
Dorado,  a  large  gambling-house  at  the  northeast  corner  the  Plaza.  The 
tables,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver,  you  cannot  see  for  the  multitude  ; 
but  in  the  rear  end  of  the  saloon  you  see,  elevated  on  a  stage,  a  band 
of  the  best  musicians  the  country  could  furnish,  sending  forth  their 
melody  in  such  sweetness  and  variety  as  to  crowd  the  house,  and  hold 
in  admiration  the  promiscuous  masses  in  the  streets.  I  have  heard  them 
sing  and  play  “Home,  sweet,  sweet  home,”  till  homeless  wanderers, 
by  hundreds,  would  stand  entranced,  seeming  to  live  for  a  time  in 
the  embrace  of  loved  ones,  surrounded  by  all  the  sweet  associations 
of  the  past.  Alas  !  it  was  but  the  song  of  the  siren. 

On  the  right  may  be  seen  the  beautifully  ornamented  bar,  with 
splendid  mirrors  in  the  rear,  around  which  many  a  jolly  circle  of 
hopeful  young  prodigals  drank  to  each  other’s  health.  Such  places 
were  crowded,  especially  on  Sunday,  with  men  of  all  nations,  the 
most  daring  and  reckless,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  such  was  their 
dominant  influence  that  when  they  shot  a  man  dead,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  did,  there  were  no  arrests,  and  nothing  said  but  that  “  C.  B. 
was  killed  last  night  in  the  Parker  House.” 

*** 

A  DEAB  IN  HORSB-BBBSH. 

We  found  that  the  cheapest  rate  at  which  we  could  hire  a  horse 
was  eight  dollars  per  day,  and  as  I  did  not  expect  to  return  for  ten 
days,  a  very  short  calculation  convinced  us  that  “  that  would  not  pay.” 

Finally  we  succeeded  in  buying,  for  eighty  dollars,  a  young  red 
horse,  very  poor,  hair  all  turned  the  wrong  way,  his  mane  all  pulled 
out  by  the  roots,  and  his  head  nearly  off.  He  had  been  tied  to  a  mule 
which  ran  away  with  him  and  dragged  him  half  a  mile  by  the  neck  ; 
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and  really,  if  he  had  not  been  a  better  horse  than  his  appearance  indi¬ 
cated,  it  would  have  killed  him. 

Having  added  a  horse  to  the  number  of  my  family  cares,  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  take  some  new  lessons  in  California  prices.  Bought  a  sack  of 
barley,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  for  fifteen  dollars.  Bought  a 
hundred  pounds  of  hay,  miserable  stuff  too,  for  fifteen  dollars,  and 
carried  it  all  home  on  my  horse  at  one  load.  But  having  promised 
to  preach  occasionally  at  San  Jose  and  Santa  Cruz,  and  take  the  pas¬ 
toral  oversight  of  them,  I  found  it  cheaper  to  keep  a  horse,  even  at 
those  rates,  than  to  pay  the  enormous  fare  of  public  conveyances. 


Sold  my  horse  to  W.  O.  Johnson  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dol¬ 
lars,  reserving  two  trips  on  him  to  Santa  Cruz,  thereby  securing  the 
end  without  the  risk  and  expense  of  keeping  him.  Bought  him  to 
save  expense  ;  amount  saved,  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Sold 
him  to  save  expense  ;  cost  in  the  country,  one  hundred  and  ten  dol¬ 
lars  ;  brought  in  the  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars.  Johnson 
afterward  told  me  he  was  a  “  lucky  horse  ”  for  him  ;  said  after  mak¬ 
ing  ten  thousand  dollars  in  California,  his  livery  stable  was  burned 
and  everything  in  it  except  “Charley.”  He  had  to  begin  the  world 
again  with  nothing  but  that  horse,  but  started  the  same  business  with 
him,  and  in  two  years  regained  all  he  had  lost. 

I  did  better  with  that  horse  than  I  did  with  the  mule  on  which  I 
traveled  a  couple  of  months  in  the  mines.  Bought  the  mule  for 
ninety  dollars,  rode  him  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  fell  in  with  a 
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“packer”  who  claimed  him  and  proved  property;  but  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  my  having-  bought  him  in  before  in  g-ood  faith,  he  sold  him 
to  me  for  fifty  dollars.  When  I  returned  from  the  mountains  I  put 
him  in  charg-e  of  a  man,  who  had  a  “ranch  ”  on  Sacramento  River, 
to  have  him  recruited,  and  took  his  receipt.  When  I  sent  to  g-et  the 
mule,  the  “ranch”  was  still  there,  but  the.Cman,  mule,  saddle,  bridle 
and  all  “had  g-one  to  other  dig-g-ins,”  and  1  have  not  heard  of  them 
since. 


Co. 


SACRAMENTO  IN  1850. 
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BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

The  Ivord  has  lavished  more  beauty  on  California  than  upon  any 
spot  I  have  ever  seen.  The  perfect  transparency  of  her  atmosphere, 
the  salubriousness  of  her  climate,  the  sublimity  of  her  mountains, 
the  invigorating-  freshness  of  her  ocean  breezes,  the  beauty  of  her 
valleys,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  her  native  flower  gardens,  car¬ 
peting  hill  and  dale  for  miles  together  with  all  the  colors  of  light, 
are  quite  without  a  parallel  anywhere  in  “  Uncle  Sam’s  ”  dominions, 
if  not  in  the  world. 


For  a  couple  of  miles  back,  as  I  came  through  a  dense  chaperel* 
thicket,  I  have  been  on  the  track  of  a  grizzly  bear.  His  track,  by 
measurement,  was  fourteen  inches  long  and  seven  wide  ;  he  must 
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have  been  a  monster.  I  was  on  the  lookout  at  every  turn  of  the  path 
to  see  him  start  up  before  me,  and  wondered  whether  or  not  he  would 
clear  the  track.  The  path  was  cut  by  the  winter  torrents,  and  was  in 
many  places  so  narrowThat  there  was  no  chance  to  wheel  and  retreat. 
I,  however,  felt  but  little  fear,  for  I  regard  old  grizzly  as  one  of  my 
Father’s  domestics,  and  can’t  hurt  me  without  his  consent ;  still,  if  I 
saw  him  coming  and  had  room,  I  should  be  like  the  fellow  I  heard  of 
a  few  days  ago.  He  got  rather  close  to  an  old  grizzly  in  this  very 
mountain,  and  bruin  took  after  him  as  fast  as  he  could  run,  and  the 
fellow  almost  killed  his  mule  getting  out  of  the  way;  but  he  cleared 
the  track  and  saved  his  mule  meat  and  his  own  as  well. 


Chaparral, 
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a^-birThday. 

Thursday,  May  2,  1850. — I  am  this  day  twenty-nine  years  of  ag'e. 
How  astonishing-  to  me  that  I  am  entering-  my  thirtieth  year.  I  feel 
like  a  boy.  I  have  not  at  all,  as  yet,  realized  my  aspirations  for  lit¬ 
erary  and  spiritual  attainment,  nor  my  ideal  of  manhood. 

A 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOTBI.S  IN  1850. 

Those  who  “  put  up  at  the  hotel,  at  thirty  dollars  per  week,”  found 
no  soft  beds  in  rosewood,  with  downy  pillows,  but  occupied  “  bunks,” 
made  of  rough  boards,  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  shelving  one  above 
another,  as  in  emigrant  ships.  I  have  seen  not  only  the  walls  of 
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hotel  lofts  thus  lined  with  bunks,  but  large  cribs  of  them,  extending 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  covering  the  entire  floor,  except  narrow 
passages  giving  access  to  them.  Sheets  were  a  superfluity  not  in¬ 
dulged  in  ;  pillows  were  of  straw;  mattresses,  where  they  had  any, 
were  of  the  same  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  sleeper  lay  on  the  board 
which  held  him  off  his  fellow-sleeper  beneath.  I  tried  one  night  to 
sleep  in  one  which,  unfortunately  for  me,  was  covered  with  cross-slats, 
evidently  designed  for  a  mattress,  but  the  last  mentioned  very  im¬ 
portant  article,  in  such  a  case,  was  not  there.  Turning  and  rolling 
on  these  slats,  I  longed  for  the  morning.  The  soft  side  of  a  board, 
compared  with  them,  would  have  been  a  luxury. 

To  the  foregoing  sleeping  arrangements,  if  you  add  a  few  coarse 
grey  blankets,  you  will  have  an  original  California  lodging  house 
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furnished.  I  heard  it  positively  asserted  by  many,  who  had  been 
made  trembling-ly  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  in  some  houses  a  few  pair 
of  blankets  supplied  a  houseful  of  lodgers.  As  the  weary  fellows 
“turned  in”  one  after  another,  they  were  comfortably  covered  till 
they  would  fall  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  then  the  blankets  were  re¬ 
moved  to  cover  a  new  recruit,  and  thus  they  were  passed  round  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  whole  company.  By  way  of  variety,  the 
adventurous  lodgers  in  those  pioneer  hotels  were  frequently  visited 
by  the  third  plague  of  ilgypt,  accompanied  by  a  liliputian  host  of  the 
flea  tribe,  whose  stimulating  influence  upon  their  subjects  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the|accompanying  cut. 
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BACHING  IT. 

Others,  not  willing  to  pay  much  for  the  mere  name  of  “boarding 
at  the  hotel,”  formed  mess-companies,  pitched  their  own  tent,  bought 
a  skillet  and  coffee-pot,  and  kept  “bachelor’s  hall.”  This  mode  of 
life  is  familiarly  known  in  California  as  “ranching.”  Their  tent  or 
cabin  is  called  the  “ranch,”  from  “rancho,”  the  Spanish  name  for  a 
farm.  A  large  proportion  of  the  miners  still  live  in  this  way.  “  Ranch¬ 
ers  ”  usually  cook  by  turns  ;  sleep  in  bunks  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
blankets  and  a  few  old  clothes  ;  a  pair  of  trowsers  rolled  up  with  an 
old  coat  makes  a  pretty  good  pillow.  “  Wash  day  ”  among  the  ranch¬ 
ers  comes  but  seldom  and  is  never  welcome,  for  there  are  no  wiyes, 
nor  daughters,  nor  Bridgets  to  do  the  washing.  In  San  Francisco, 
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in  1849-50,  there  was  but  little  washing-  done.  Men  had  not  j’^et  learned 
how,  and  to  have  it  done  cost  from  six  to  nine  dollars  per  dozen  ;  so 
it  was  generally  found  cheaper  to  give  their  check-shirts  a  good 
wearing  (white  was  out  of  the  question)  and  put  on  new  ones.  I 
have  seen  dozens  of  shirts,  lying  around  in  the  streets  and  vacant 
lots,  which  had  been  worn  once  and  never  washed. 

The  various  classes  thus  described  are  not  made  up  of  the  isolated 
cases,  but  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  early  denizens  of  the  golden 
land  ;  men  who  wore  check-shirts  and  gray  or  red  flannels  instead  of 
coats  ;  trowsers  fastened  up  by  a  leather  girdle,  such  as  was  worn  by 
John  the  Baptist,  and  they  were  planted  down  to  their  knees  into  the 
coarsest  boots  the  market  afforded.  These  were  the^men^who,  but  a 
few  months  before,  were  known  amongffheir  friends'*at  homeias  doc- 
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tors,  lawyers,  judges  and  mechanics,  clothed  in  broadcloth  and  fine 
linens.  *** 

KAREY  AMUSEMENTS. 

One  day,  in  crossing  the  bay  in  the  Oakland  “  Steamer  Clinton,”  I 
saw  a  man  posting  on  the  side  of  the  wheel-house  the  following  bill, 
in  large  letters  :  “  G-reat  bear  fight,  in  front  of  the  American  Hotel, 
in  Oakland,  between  the  red  bear  Sampson  and  a  large  Grizzly,  on 
Sunday,  January  29,  1854.  The  steamer  Clinton  will  make  two  extra 
trips  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.” 

In  connection  with  bull-baiting,  bear-fighting,  etc.,  we  had,  by  way 
of  variety,  a  duel  occasionally,  in  which  an  editor  or  politician  was 
sometimes  killed,  as  were  the  bulls  and  bears,  in  the  presence  of  the 
excited  multitude. 
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The  Blue-Eyed  Chief. 

BY  IDAH  M.  STROBRIDOB. 

W  T  sounds  a  bit  melodramatic,  in  these  end-of-the-century 
I  days,  to  tell  of  a  band  of  one-time  hostile  “red”  men 
having  a  white  chief — once  a  captive — who  so  learned 
to  love  his  captivity  that  when  freedom  was  to  be  had  for 
the  taking,  he  refused  it,  and  lives  still  among  them,  volun¬ 
tarily.  Contentedly^ — happily  ?  Who  knows  ?  He  says  so  ; 
and  with  no  proof  to  the  contrary  we  must  needs  believe 
him. 

Once,  in  every  three  years,  he  leaves  his  home  among  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Oregon,  and  goes  for  a  week  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  sea.  Once,  in  every  three  years,  he  may 
be  seen  there  on  the  streets,  in  the  park,  at  the  theaters,  on 
the  beach,  at  the  Cliff  or  the  Heights,  as  strangers  from 
the  country  are  seen  daily,  and  with  nothing  about  him  to 
mark  him  in  any  way  as  different  from  a  thousand  others. 
You  might  pass  him  dozens  of  times  without  particularly 
observing  him,  save  that  he  is  alway^s  accompanied  by  a 
woman  so  evidently  of  a  different  world  from  that  which 
he  has  known,  that  your  attention  is  at  once  arrested,  and 
your  curiosity  is  whetted  to  know  the  story — for  a  story 
there  is,  you  are  sure.  And  what  a  story  1  One  does  not 
have  to  go  to  fiction  for  tales  of  the  marvelous  ;  and  these 
two — he,  roughened,  bearded  and  browned,  clothed  as  the 
average  American  laborer  taking  a  holiday  ;  she,  with  the 
bearing  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  dressed  as  they  do  who 
have  found  the  gold  that  lies  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow — 
these  two  have  a  tragic  story,  all  their  own,  that  few 
know. 

It  is  this  : 

Back  in  those  far  days  when  the  Pacific  railroad  was  un¬ 
dreamed  of — before  we  had  so  much  as  ever  guessed  there 
might  in  reality  be  a  stage  line  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Sacramento — one  noon  the  wheels  of  an  emigrant 
wagon  were  moving  down  a  wide  Nevada  valley,  where  the 
sage  gray  of  the  short  greasewood  was  the  only  thing 
green  ;  moving  so  slowly  that  they  seemed  not  to  move  at 
all.  It  was  a  family  from  one  of  the  States  of  our  Middle 
West,  going  to  California.  The  man  walked  beside  the 
slow-moving  wagon.  Sometimes  some  of  the  children 
walked  too.  The  woman  rode  and  held  in  her  arms  a  wee 
boy  whose  sturdy  arms  struggled  often  to  walk  with  the 
others — a  blue-eyed  boy,  bonny  and  beautiful. 

Days  and  days  of  unblinking  sunshine  ;  and  always  the 
awful  stillness  of  the  plains.  There  had  been  weeks  of  it ; 
and  this  day  when  they  came  down  into  the  broad  “  wash  ” 
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that  was  the  drain  from  the  bordering  mountain  range,  a 
thick  heat  lay  on  the  land,  making  welcome  the  promised 
noon  rest  where  the  greasewood  grew  tall.  All  down  the 
length  of  the  now  dry  wash  the  brush  was  more  than 
shoulder  high — annually  wetted  by  the  full  spring  creek. 

When  greasewood  grows  so  high  it  may  easily  hide  a  foe. 

The  wagon  bumped  and  ground  its  wheels  over  the  stones 
of  the  road,  here  in  the  wash,  toward  the  row  of  tall 
greasewood  a  dozen  yards  away.  Over  there,  they  would 
halt  for  a  noon  rest  ;  over  there  they  would  eat  their  noon 
meal — drink  from  their  scanty  water  supply — and  then 
resume  the  dreary  journey. 

This  day  was  just  such  an  one  as  all  their  other  desert 
days  had  been  ;  the  place  seemed  to  them  in  nowise  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other  miles  of  endless  monotonv.  As  they 
neared  the  high  brush,  one  of  the  children — a  fair-haired 
girl  of  eight,  picking  up  a  bright  pebble  from  the  road, 
held  it  up  that  her  father  might  see.  The  other  children 
walking  beside  the  wagon  picked  up  pebbles  too — pebbles 
red,  and  purple,  and  green,  that  had  come  down  the  bed  of 
the  creek  when  the  flood  came.  In  the  wagon  the  woman 
sat  holding  the  blue-eyed  boy  in  her  arms. 

Then -  There  was  a  swift,  singing  sound  in  the  air, 

and  one  of  the  oxen  staggered — bellowed — fell ! 

The  sound  of  an  arrow  boring  the  air  isn’t  quite 
like  anj^thing  else  one  may  ever  hear ;  and  the  man 
knew — before  he  heard  the  big  steer’s  roar  of  pain, 
that  the  thing  he  had  feared — and  had  at  last  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  no  cause  to  fear,  when  weeks  passed  and  it 
had  not  happened — had  now,  at  last,  come  to  them. 

Dashing  out  from  the  greasewood  cover,  the  Indians — 
half  naked  and  wholly  devilish — made  quick  work  of  their 
victims.  They  did  not  dall5^  in  what  they  had  to  do.  Back 
on  the  plains  another  wagon — two,  three,  four,  a  train  — 
was  coming  ;  they  did  not  dare  to  stay  to  meet  such  num¬ 
bers.  They  struck  onl}^  when  sure  of  their  strength.  Now 
they  were  two  to  one — nay,  ten  men  to  one  man  !  And  he, 
that  man,  went  down  with  a  wife’s  shrieks  and  the  scream¬ 
ing  of  children’s  voices  in  his  ears. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  early  times  and  emigrants  on  the 
plains  ;  you  have  heard  it  time  and  again. 

After  the  arrow,  the  knife  ;  and  bloody  corpses  left  by 
a  burning  wagon.  Things  done  to  turn  sick  with  horror 
the  next  lone  wayfarers  who  should  reach  this  gruesome 
spot.  Human  flesh  and  bone  for  the  vultures  of  the  air 
and  wolves  of  the  desert  to  feed  upon,  till — taken  from 
their  preying  talon  and  tooth — they  might  be  laid  in  the 
shallow  graves  hollowed  by  the  roadside. 
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Yet  one  they  spared  The  wee  bonny  laddie  wrested 
from  the  cling-ing-  arms  of  a  dying-  mother,  was  held  apart 
to  witness  a  butchery  that  strained  the  childish  eyes  with 
terror.  He  lived  ;  but  never  was  he  to  forg-et  the  awful 
scene  of  that  hour  in  the  desert.  And  when  the  brutal 
work  was  over,  savag-e  arms  bore  him  away  to  their  homes 
on  the  heig-hts  of  near  mountains  g-ashed  by  many  a  canon. 

There,  for  years  upon  years — g-rowing-  from  babyhood  to 
bo3^hood  ;  from  boyhood  to  youth — he  lived  among  them, 
and  so  became  as  one  of  their  tribe.  The}"  were  a  small 
tribe,  these,  of  reneg-ade  Bannocks  ;  shifting-  their  camps 
further  and  further  into  the  North,  and  away  from  the 
white  man’s  approach  as  civilization  began  to  force  them 
back.  Northward,  and  at  last  into  Oregon. 

The  sturdy  little  frame  remained  sturdy.  Some  children 
there  are  who  persist  in  thriving  under  the  most  adverse 
condition,  and  he  was  one  of  these.  Yet,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  his  captors  were  kind  ;  for  the  Indian  —  savage 
though  he  may  be — deals  gently,  always,  with  his  children  ; 
and  this  bo}"  had  become  to  them  as  their  own. 

The  bab}"  words  of  the  white  man’s  tongue  were  soon 
forgotten,  and  Indian  gutturals  took  their  place.  The 
little  feet  were  moccasined  with  deerskin,  and  the  round 
cheeks  daubed  with  paint.  The  little  bod}"  was  kept  warm 
with  a  rabbitskin  robe.  His  food  was  their  food — grass- 
seeds  ground  into  paste,  and  game  ;  and  his  friends  were 
themselves.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  had  become  an 
Indian. 

When,  at  length,  he  reached  early  manhood  he  took  to 
himself  an  Indian  bride.  Then,  the  tribe  made  him  their 
chief. 

Mines  in  the  mountains  had  brought  an  army  of  pros¬ 
pectors  into  the  once  wild  country.  The  mines  prospered, 
and  camps — permanent  ones — multiplied.  The  red  men 
saw  their  enemy  growing  in  numbers  beyond  their  strength 
to  battle  ;  so  the  depredations  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
finally  ceased  altogether.  Lo  is  something  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  he  generally  accepts  defeat  with  a  better  grace 
than  his  white  brother.  These  knew  they  were  beaten, 
so  they  were  willing  to  accept  peace  ;  and  began  to  mix, 
by  degrees,  with  the  whites.  They  adopted  the  white 
man’s  dress — some  learned  his  speech.  The  blue-eyed 
chief,  too,  whose  position  among  them  was  never  quite 
clear  to  the  miners,  again  learned  the  language  that 
seemed  as  one  he  had  never  known. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  to  realize  that  his 
chains  of  captivity  had  dropped  away — rusted  apart  by 
time  and  circumstance, — and  that  he  might  now,  if  he  so 
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chose,  g’o  back  to  the  people  of  his  own  blood.  He  thought 
of  it  dully,  indifferent!)^,  at  first — then  deeply.  The  way 
was  open  for  him  !  He  could  go  I  But  he  came  to  know 
that  down  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  an  affection  had 
grown  up  for  these  people  who  had  made  him  their  own, 
that  no  other  people  could  lay  claim  to,  ever.  That  for  all 
the  da)^s  of  his  life  his  lot  was  here. 

The  awful  events  of  that  long-gone  day  in  the  desert 
were  too  deeply  branded  into  his  recollection  ever  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  (young  child  though  he  was  at  the  time)  ;  but  time 
had  dimmed  its  horrors,  and  the  associations  of  a  lifetime 
had  dulled  his  sensibilities. 

No  !  he  would  remain  among  them.  As  he  had  been,  he 
would  still  be,  one  of  them.  He  had  lost  all  desire  to  go. 
How  many  years  had  come  and  gone  since  the  desire  for 
liberty  left  him  ?  He  could  not  remember.  This  was  his 
home — these  were  his  people — he  would  stay. 

And  there  he  is  today.  There,  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  San 
Franciscan,  drawn  by  the  mines,  found  him  ;  and  during  a 
summer’s  companionship,  gaining  his  confidence,  learned 
from  his  lips  his  story. 

Months  later,  this  thrice-strange  tale  served  to  entertain 
half  a  score  of  people  who  met  together  in  his  parlors  on 
his  return.  They  gathered  around  the  story-teller,  close 
listeners,  intent  on  every  syllable  ;  but  one  went  white  as 
she  heard.  And  when  she  could  see  him  apart  and  un¬ 
noted,  she  said : 

“He  is  my  brother.  I  saw  them  take  him  away.  I  was 
hid  behind  a  greasewood  bush — I  do  not  know  how  they  over¬ 
looked  me.  I  saw  it  all — everything  !  Then,  those  in  an 
emigrant  train  behind  ours  came  and  took  me  with  them. 
I  was  a  little  child  then — only  eight ;  and  he,  my  brother, 
was  younger.  I  know — I  am  sure  this  is  he.  Tell  me  all 
you  can,  for  I  must  go  and  find  him.” 

What  that  meeting  was,  no  one  can  say.  She  found  him 
there  surrounded  by  those  who  were  his  nearest  and  dear¬ 
est — a  brown-skinned  wife  and  little  bronze  bairns — his  ! 
She  stood  face  to  face  with  him,  she  clasped  hands  with 
him  ;  and  yet  a  lifetime  and  all  the  world  lay  between. 
Children  of  the  loins  of  one  father — born  of  the  same 
mother — these  two  had  nothing  in  common  between  them 
— nothing — save  the  yearning  for  a  something  that  was 
always  to  lie  just  beyond. 

He  yielded  to  her  persuasions,  and  went  home  with  her 
to  see  the  city  by  the  sea  of  which  he  had  heard  much,  but 
knew  nothing.  It  was  a  visit  of  but  a  few  days  ;  )^et  in 
that  time  no  hour  came  that  struck  for  each  alike.  Try  as  each 
would  for  a  feeling  of  kinship,  the  other  was  ever  a  stranger. 
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She  showed  him  the  sights  of  the  city,  but  he  was  more 
and  more  bewildered  b}^  what  he  saw.  At  the  beach  it 
was  better ;  he  seemed  to  understand  the  ocean  best, 
though  seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  She  sought  to  awaken 
in  him  an  interest  in  things  of  her  world.  And,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  he  honestly  tried  to  respond  in  the  way 
she  would  have  him. 

Up  toward  the  Northeast  was  all  he  had  interest  in  or 
heart  for ;  and  so,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  he  went  back. 
Going,  he  pledged  himself  to  come  to  her  every  three  years 
for  a  week’s  stay  ;  for  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water,”  and 
though  they  might  never  strike  the  same  chord,  yet,  after 
all,  she  was  his  sister. 

Years  wax  and  wane.  Every  third  one  brings  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  the  very  commonplace  looking  brother 
who  is  something  of  a  mystery  to  her  metropolitan  friends. 
Time  has  brought  brother  and  sister  a  little  more  closel3^ 
together,  but  it  will  never  bridge  the  chasm.  Always 
there  is  a  restraint,  a  reserve,  which  comes  from  a  common 
knowledge  that  there  are  things  in  his  past  life  he  ma}^ 
not  tell — yet,  which  she  guesses  with  an  unspoken,  un¬ 
named  fear. 

Once  (when  the  bronze-brown  woman  was  dead),  he 
tried  to  accept  civilized  life  as  a  finality.  The  month  had 
not  rounded  out  to  fulness  when  each  saw  the  futility  of 
the  attempt. 

Back  on  the  rough  Oregon  mountains  were  sons  and 
daughters,  “flesh  of  his  flesh,  bone  of  his  bone,”  brown¬ 
skinned  though  they  were  ;  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
white  man  and  his  unfamiliar  ways,  and  set  his  face  to¬ 
ward  those  whom  he  knew  best  and  loved. 

Somehow,  you  like  and  respect  the  man  for  going,  as 
you  couldn’t  had  he  stayed^ 

The  story  reads  like  fiction,  doesn  tjit  ?nBut  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  it  is  true. 
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The  Sands  of  The  Desert. 

BY  HELEN  AGNES  LEE. 

(SJY  WIDE,  dreary  waste  of  gfray  stretched  away  to  the 
faintly  purple  mountains  at  the  south.  The  fierce 
Aug'ust  sun  heat  down  upon  the  ever-shiftingf  desert 
sands,  from  which  the  hot  air  rose  in  trembling-  waves. 
The  monotony  of  gTay  was  here  and  there  broken  by  clumps 
of  sag-ebrush.  On  the  west  and  north,  the  desert  was 
hemmed  in  by  a  low  rang-e  of  hills,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  flowed  a  shallow  stream.  The  shifting-  sands  of  the 
desert  had  their  counterpart  in  the  restless,  rolling-,  treach¬ 
erous  quicksands  of  the  river. 

At  the  northern  limit  of  the  g-ray  landscape,  stood  a 
small  adobe  house  of  the  type  common  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  West.  Gray  like  its  surrounding's,  with  a  roof  of  dry 
brush  and  mud,  it  could  scarcely  be  disting-uished  from  the 
waste  of  which  it  seemed  a  part.  No  sig-n  of  life  disturbed 
the  killness.  The  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness— if,  in¬ 
deed,  such  there  were — had  doubtless  soug-ht  relief  from  the 
heat  in  the  noonday  siesta. 

At  last  the  long-  day  drew  toward  its  close.  The  sun 
dropped  down  behind  the  hills,  which  threw  long-  shadows 
over  the  plain.  The  air  was  faintly  stirred  by  a  breath 
that  stole  in  from  the  river  through  a  g-ap  in  the  hills.  The 
door  of  the  adobe  house  opened,  and  a  young-  woman  came 
out— a  Mexican,  small  and  rather  pretty.  She  carried  a 
bucket  in  her  hand  and  went  out  to  the  well,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  house.  Slowl}^  unwinding-  the  rope  on  the 
windlass,  she  lowered  the  bucket  that  was  fastened  to  it 
into  the  well,  humming:  a  little  Mexican  love-song  the  while. 
Then  she  rewound  the  rope,  emptied  the  water  into  the 
bucket  she  had  broug-ht  out,  balanced  it  on  her  head,  and 
went  into  the  house. 

Presently  the  appetizing  odor  of  frijoles  floated  out  on 
the  air,^^and  Carmen  came  out  to  the  stone  by  the  door  to 
pound  “jerky.”  Looking  down  the  desert  toward  the  gap, 
she  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  moving  slowly  up  the  valley.  By 
the  time  she  had  finished  the  ‘  ‘  jerky,  ”  she  could  distinguish  a 
speck  in  the  distance. 

“  I  must  have  supper  ready  by  the  time  he  gets  here,” 
she  soliloquized,  “  for  he  will  want  me  to  go  to  town  tonight 
for  the  dance.” 

The  town  was  a  little  mining  camp  some  five  miles  down 
the  river. 

The  horse’s  hoof-beats,  muffled  by  the  sand,  drewjnearer 
and  nearer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  jingle  of  spurs  and 
Tonto’s  whinny  for  water  announced  the  arrival  of  Car¬ 
men’s  husband. 
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“Why  were  you  so  long-  coming?”  she  asked,  gently 
chiding.  “  I  thought  sure  you  would  be  here  last  night. 
What  was  the  attraction  in  town? — Juana?  ”  the  last  with  a 
sharp  note  of  jealousy  in  it  that  did  not  escape  him,  though 
she  tried  to  cover  it  up  by  a  laugh. 

“Yes,  if  that  pleases  you  !”  he  answered  shortly. 

When  he  had  attended  to  the  horse  and  had  washed,  he 
went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  to  supper.  The  meal  was 
eaten  in  silence.  Then  he  went  outdoors  to  smoke,  and 
Carmen  washed  the  dishes  with  a  hitherto  smouldering 
jealousy  burning  fiercely  in  her  heart. 

By  and  b}^  Manuel  changed  his  clothes,  saddled  Tonto, 
and  rode  away  without  a  word,  leaving  Carmen  alone  with 
her  bitter  thoughts. 

The  hours  dragged  slowly  along.  She  sat  outside  until 
the  stars  said  that  the  night  was  half  gone.  Not  a  sound 
broke  the  silence,  except  the  occasional  long-drawn  wail  of 
a  coyote,  though  she  strained  her  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of 
Tonto’s  returning  gallop.  At  last  she  laid  her  head  down 
on  her  arms  and  sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

She  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  horse  approaching  at 
full  speed.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  just  as  Manuel  reined 
up  Tonto,  dripping  and  panting,  and  threw  himself  out  of 
the  saddle. 

“  Carmen,  you  must  hide  me  !” 

Without  a  question,  her  love  overcame  the  jealousy  that 
had  been  consuming  her,  and  she  was  ready  to  do  his 
bidding. 

“Where  ?”  she  gasped. 

“The  old  well  !”  he  cried,  running  toward  it,  and  catch¬ 
ing  up  the  shovel  as  he  ran. 

The  old  well  was  near  the  house  and  had  been  abandoned 
because  of  failure  to  strike  water.  It  was  about  thirty  feet 
deep,  and  had  been  timbered  up  to  within  three  feet  of  the 
ground.  Three  or  four  short  boards  were  laid  across  the 
top  of  the  timbers,  and  these,  in  turn,  were  covered  by  the 
desert  sand,  which,  was  constantly  drifting  and  blowing 
about. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  five  minutes  for  Manuel  to  shovel 
off  the  sand  and  lift  the  boards.  Carmen  had  gone  for  his 
reata  ;  and,  while  he  worked,  she  had  driven  an  iron  picket 
into  the  ground  and  fastened  one  end  of  the  reata  to  it. 

Just  at  that  instant,  the  distant  sound  of  galloping  hoofs 
smote  upon  their  ears. 

There  had  been  no  time  for  words.  With  a  hurried  kiss 
and  an  agonized  “hurry  !”  from  Carmen,  he  slipped  down 
into  the  well. 

Carmen  drew  the  reata  up,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  re- 
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placing-  the  boards  and  covering  them  with  the  sand.  So  that 
she,  herself,  could  hardly  have  told  where  the  old  well  was. 
She  pulled  the  picket  out  of  the  ground  and  carried  it,  with 
the  reata  and  the  shovel,  back  to  the  house.  She  tied  the 
reata  on  the  saddle  and  sent  Tonto  off  by  the  trail  over  the 
hills  to  his  customary  grazing  haunts  up  the  river,  knowing 
that  he  would  not  come  back  until  the  next  evening. 

She  had  been  in  the  house  but  a  short  time  when  Manu¬ 
el’s  pursuers  rode  up  and  called  for  him.  Carmen  went  to 
the  door. 

“Manuel  is  not  here,”  she  said.  “  He  has  gone  down  to 
the  dance.  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  want  him  ?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  replied  one  of  the  men,  “except  that  he 
just  now  killed  Juana’s  father.” 

“Yes,”  added  another,  “just  because  the  old  man  objected 
to, his  running  awa}"  with  the  girl.  That  is  wh3^  we  want 
him.” 

Carmen  sat  with  set  lips  while  the  men  searched  the 
place.  They  departed  at  daylight,  after  satisfying  them¬ 
selves  that  there  was  no  possible  hiding-place  that  they  had 
overlooked. 

Carmen  stood  in  the  door  and  watched  them  ride  away 
down  the  valley  until  the  cloud  of  dust  that  followed  them 
crept  through  the  gap  and  disappeared. 

“  They  did  not  find  him,  and  they  never  will  !”  she  ex¬ 
ulted,  with  a  wild  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

She  walked  up  and  down  in  the  shade  of  the  house  until 
the  sun  drove  her  in.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and, 
clasping  her  hands  around  her  knees,  rocked  back  and  forth, 
humming  snatches  of  Manuel’s  favorite  songs,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  breaking  into  a  discordant  laugh. 

She  sat  thus  until  the  day  had  passed.  Then  Tonto 
came,  and  she  mounted  him  and  rode  down  the  desert 
toward  the  Gap,  with  one  furtive  look  at  the  buried  well. 

The  night  was  warm  and  still.  Through  the  Gap  came 
the  murmur  of  the  placid  stream  as  it  flowed  quietly  along 
over  the  rolling  sand.  When  they  reached  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Carmen  slipped  to  the  ground  and  stood  looking  down 
at  the  reflection  of  the  stars  twinkling  in  the  water. 

There  was  a  splash.  Then  the  river  rippled  on  as  before, 
and  the  riderless  horse  went  homeward  across  the  silent 
desert. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
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CALIFORNIA’S  California,  “  the  only  State  which  ever  admitted  itself  to  the 

half  Union,”  will  celebrate  its  50th  birthday  next  month.  On 

CENTURY.  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  Congress  ratified  it — thoug-h  not 
without  serious  g-rumbling-  at  the  impudence  of  the  Pacific  young¬ 
ster.  And  we  have  a  good  many  reasons  to  celebrate  “Admission 
Day.” 

If  the  Bast  were  as  familiar  as  it  mig-ht  be  with  ks  own  history, 
September  9  would  be  a  national  holiday,  for  no  other  one  act  of 
Congress  has  done  so  much  for  the  Union  as  the  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  full  sisterhood.  Much  as  it  has  wrought  for  itself  in  the 
half  century  (and  no  other  State  has  done  so  much),  California  has 
done  far  more  for  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  it  saved  the  Union.  There  were  15  Bree  States 
and  15  Slave  States  ;  and  California  gave  the  North  a  majority  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  the  death-knell  of  Slavery.  Binancially,  it  set 
the  Union  up  in  business,  invented  sound  money  and  up  to  date  has 
produced  the  greater  part  of  all  the  nation  ever  handled.  Geographic¬ 
ally,  it  has  doubled  the  nation  in  area  ;  for  it  directly  caused  all  the 
States  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  It  taught  the 
country  big  railroad-building,  big  mining,  big  steamboating  and  the 
noblest  clipper  ships  in  history.  In  a  hundred  lines  of  progress  it 
has  been  the  awakener  of  the  provincials  Back  Home.  Above  all,  it 
has  taught  Bigger  Uife.  Bifty  years  ago  almost  a  wilderness,  it  is 
today  the  most  advanced  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  richer,  happier, 
healthier,  per  capita,  than  any  one  of  its  fifty-odd  sisters.  Its 
children  average  bigger  and  have  fewer  sicknesses  ;  its  old  people 
live  longer,  its  strong  people  have  more  good  of  life.  It  gets  more 
out  of  the  soil,  per  capita,  than  any  other  State — and  ten  times  more 
out  of  the  sky.  And  with  all  its  incomprehensible  wealth,  its  educa¬ 
tion,  its  refinement,  it  is  above  all  things  richest  in  its  Art  of  Uife. 
A  vast  proportion  of  its  citizens  were  born  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  miles  away,  and  in  good  homes  ;  but  to  all  of  them  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  Home  in  a  sense  no  other  State  knows.  It  is  not  only 
where  they  live  and  like  it ;  it  is,  in  the  words  of  an  Irish  Cali¬ 
fornian,  “  the  only  place  they’d  be  found  dead  living  in.”  And  as 
they  are  not  provincials  who  know  no  better,  but  know  (between 
them)  the  whole  earth,  their  preference  means  something. 

“AS  History  by  guess  is  a  beautiful  thing — and  many  there  be 

SHE  IS  that  go  in  thereat.  An  Albuquerque  Board  of  Trade  pam- 

WROTE.”  phlet  coolly  states  that  Coronado  (1540)  found  a  town  of 
12,000  Indians  there  ;  and  that  a  Spanish  garrison  was  stationed  there 
“  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.”  Namely,  some  40  years  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  discovered  America.  Albuquerque  was  founded  in 
1706,  with  30  families,  by  Gov.  Cuervo.  There  was  never  an  Indian 
town  there,  large  or  small.  There  never  was  an  Indian  town  of 
12,000 — or  6,000,  or  3,000 — ^north  of  Mexico. 

The  Denver  News  makes  “  Alva  [r]  Nunez  [Nunez]  Cabeza  de 
Baca  [Vaca]  ”  “  discover  and  name  Colorado  and  Montana,”  “  return 
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and  settle  permanently  in  the  Suni  [Zuhi]  mountains  and  Jamez 
[Jemez]  hot  springs  in  1530  ” — a  trifle  of  six  years  before  his  journey 
was  made  ;  and  beget  families  of  whose  “  lineal  descendants  ”  the  re¬ 
porter  gets  a  “  story.”  Vaca  never  saw  even  New  Mexico.  He  never 
was  within  400  miles  of  Colorado — to  say  nothing  of  Montana.  He 
never  “returned,”  but  went  straight  to  Spain  and  Paraguay;  and 
never  had  a  descendant  or  relative  in  New  Mexico.  The  Baca  family  in 
New  Mexico  dates  from  a  Mexican  penal  colony  at  Cebolleta,  N.  M., 
in  this  century. 

Meantime,  a  L<os  Angeles  minister  is  again  actively  engaged  in 
“Discovering  New  Mexico;”  and  a  “Prof.  Seymour  Seaton,”  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  who  syndicates  a  “Home  Study  Circle”  to  many 
newspapers,  prints  the  most  astoundingly  ignorant  and  mendacious 
account  of  the  Conquest  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  These  are  a  few  typical  advantages  of  relying  upon  a 
reporter  for  your  education.  A  great  many  reporters  are  ifine  fel¬ 
lows  ;  but  if  they  were  historians  or  philosophers  they  would  not 
need  to  be  reporters. 

When  men  like  Sir  Wm.  Vernon  Harcourt  stand  up  in  Par-  “  THEY 
liament  and  say  :  “  Statesmen  of  the  highest  authority  are  OE  HIS  OWN 

impressing  upon  the  British  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best-  HOUSEHOED.” 

hated  people  in  the  world”  (and  that  this  is  a  fact,  every  serious 
traveler  knows) ;  when  an  J^nglish  historian  of  the  standing  of 
Goldwin  Smith  says  that  “  we  shall  probably  gain  about  the  same 
measure  of  glory  in  history  by  the  Boer  war  that  we  did  by  burning 
Joan  of  Arc” — it  is  time,  perhaps,  for  true  and  thoughtful  English¬ 
men  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  real  enemies  of  England  are  the 
sober  critics  who  lament  her  wrongdoings,  or  the  politicians  who  com¬ 
mit  them.  The  crushing  of  the  Boer  republics  is  the  fortieth  war  Eng¬ 
land  has  waged  since  Queen  Victoria  came  upon  the  throne  !  Of  all 
the  forty,  this  is  the  second  against  white  foes.  All  the  rest  have 
been  against  half-naked  savages.  And  in  the  Crimea,  England  had 
help. 

This  has  not  been  because  the  English  people  are  bullies,  cowards 
and  thieves.  They  are  not.  It  is  because  they  have  a  childish 
notion  (dimly  seen  among  some  other  civilized  peoples),  that  some 
accidental  jumping-jack  politician  has  a  Divine  Right  to  lead  them 
by  the  nose  into  anything  that  suits  him.  In  all  these  forty  wars  no 
Joey  Chamberlain  has  been  killed.  The  people  pay  the  freight. 

Enough  “Duke’s  sons,  cook’s  sons,  sons  of  a  hundred  Earls”  have 
been  slain  in  these  wars  to  populate  a  great  city  of  brave  men.  That 
city — the  second  or  third  in  size  in  all  her  Empire — would  be  worth 
far  more  to  England  than  that  innumerable  multitude  of  graves  in 
savage  lands.  But  it  wasn’t  worth  so  much  to  the  temporary  poli¬ 
tician.  Not  one  of  those  brave  “Tommies”  died  fighting  for  his 
country — though  he  was  bamboozled  into  thinking  so.  His  country 
was  never  threatened  by  any  of  these  wars.  He  died  fighting,  every 
husky  one  of  him,  for  the  politicians. 

In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  the  lesson  the  people  most 
need  to  learn  is  that  the  Politicians  are  not  the  Country.  Under  the 
liberal  monarchy  and  the  broad  republic  alike,  the  People  are  the 
Country.  And  they  had  better  be  looking  after  the  persons] who 
bring  them  into  disrepute  ;  the  persons  who  can  make  the  country 
hated  by  mankind  and  blushed  for  by  its  best  men  at  home. 

The  reason  why  children  are  saucy  only  at  a  certain  stage,  “THE 
and  politicians  impudent  all  the  time,  is  that  children  grow  INSOEENCE 

up.  If  a  politician  were  to  grow  up,  he  would  be  a  states-  OF  OFFICE.” 

man  ;  and  the  innumerousness  of  statesmen  is  more  marked  here 
than  the  decline  of  babies  in  Erance.  And  at  any  age,  the  only 
adequate  reproof  for  impudence  is  a  spanking. 
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Eiven  at  the  risk  of  concussion  of  their  brains,  we  cannot  too  often 
remind  our  politicians  that  they  are  not  the  People.  They  are  our 
servants — yours  and  mine.  “Honorable”  is  simply  their  livery. 
They  are  not  to  be  hectored,  bullied,  nag-g-ed  ;  not  to  be  looked  down 
on  because  they  “  g-o  out  to  service.”  The  servant  is  as  g-ood  as 
his  “  master,”  so  long  as  he  behaves  as  well.  But  when  he  assumes 
to  own  the  house,  and  slaps  his  employer’s  face,  he  needs  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  he  did  “  hunt  a  job  ;”  that  he  appealed  to  us,  the  owners, 
to  hire  him  instead  of  the  other  fellow  ;  and  that  we  owe  him  nothing 
but  courtesy  and  his  wages  during  good  behavior.  We  are  under  no 
covenant  to  beg  his  pardon  for  living  on  our  own  premises. 

It  is  a  natural  tendency  of  cooks,  butlers  and  parties  to  talk  about 
“Our  House.”  We  tolerate  that,  indulgently.  That  is  natural  to 
the  kitchen  and  the  nursery.  But  if  the  butler  turns  on  us  and  says  : 
“  You  blanked  copperhead  traitor,  what  do  you  mean  by  complaining 
that  I  don’t  keep  My  house  clean  ?  Tor  three  cents  I’d  swat  you  !  ” 
And  when  the  policeman  who  is  courting  the  cook,  and  the  ward 
autocrat  who  gets  a  hand-out  at  the  pantry  window,  join  the  chorus- 
why,  we  get  a  new  butler.  That  is,  if  we  are  men  enough  to  be  fit  to 
be  householders  at  all. 

In  Uncle  Sam’s  domicile.  No.  1,  Union  Square,  it  is  always  useful 
to  remember  that  the  butler  and  Uncle  Sam  are  two  persons.  The 
Administration  isn’t  Uncle  Sam,  but  his  temporary  servant.  Em¬ 
ployers  are  very  seldom  “traitors”  to  their  hirelings.  If  there  is 
any  “  treason,”  it  is  the  other  way.  The  Administration  is  not  even 
the  Republican  Party.  If  it  were,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  new 
election  this  fall.  We  could  “  let  it  go  at  that.”  The  Administra¬ 
tion  is  simply  the  butler  we  hired  four  years  ago.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  we  did  not  engage  him  to  do — things  that  “  came  up.” 
Perhaps  he  did  right— he  swears  he  did.  But  we  will  decide  in 
November.  Until  then,  let  him  and  his  beneficiaries  explain,  not 
threaten.  We  shall  know,  then,  what  the  Republican  party  is. 
Meanwhile  it  is  premature,  stupid  and  impudent  for  a  few  thousand 
office-holders  to  tell  the  seven  and  a  half  million  voters  who 
gave  them  their  jobs  what  the  party  is  or  isn’t,  and  threaten  us  if  we 
do  not  bow  down  to  the  Machine  as  the  party.  As  to  National  Con¬ 
ventions,  they  have  become  about  as  representative  of  the  party  as  a 
salt  codfish  is  of  Newfoundland.  They  “came  from  there,”  once — 
but  they  are  cut  and  dried. 

There  are  still  Uincoln  Republicans ;  Republicans  to  whom  that 
dearest  name  in  all  our  history  is  not  a  mere  name,  read  in  the  par¬ 
tisan  sheet  and  known  nothing  about — but  an  inspiration,  a  standard, 
a  rallying  cry.  And  in  his  undying  words  they  have  their  political 
bible — a  justification  for  their  every  step ;  a  bible  none  of  the 
Machine  crowd  dare  quote. 

DO  IT  As  we  have  only  65,000  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines, 

ON  THE  where  “The  War  is  Over  ”  and  has  been  for  the  better  part 

BEACKDOARD.  of  a  year  ;  as  this  army,  260  per  cent,  larger  than  was  needed 
to  police  seventy  million  Americans  under  the  Constitution,  is  not 
enough  to  police  our  “peaceful”  new  Crown  Colony  ;  as  we  cannot 
spare  men  from  it  to  go  to  China  and  keep  the  several  thousand 
American  men,  women  and  children  there  from  being  hacked  to 
death ;  as  we  have  to  get  troops  for  that  purpose  by  dribbles 
from  this  side  of  the  world ;  as  to  get  them  here  we  have  to  open 
our  military  prisons  (like  Alcatraz);  as  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
Philippines  not  only  cannot  go  to  China  but  cannot  come  home — the 
First  Class  in  Mental  Arithmetic  will  please  stand  up  and  tell  us  how 
much  farther  we  can  go  in  our  dream  of  Empire  before  we  shall  need 
a  Draft.  It  pulls  hard  now  to  find  soldiers  for  the  Administration 
wars.  None  of  your  acquaintances  are  enlisting — as  they  did  in  the 
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Cuban  war,  before  we  saw  into  the  g’ame.  The  recruits  now  are  from 
the  unplaced — and  even  they  come  slow  as  cold  molasses.  And  the 
EJmpire  only  two  years  old  !  Within  five  years,  if  we  continue,  we 
shall  have  to  draft  soldiers  to  keep  the  Philippines  in  their  present 
“peacefulness,”  to  say  nothing-  of  carrying-  on  our  other  Imperial  pro¬ 
g-rams.  Those  men  in  Tuzon  cannot  stay  forever.  Some  time  they 
will  die  and  have  to  be  replaced.  Any  one  who  knows  of  65,000 
Americans  anxious  to  take  their  place  can  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage  by  addressing  Gen.  Corbin.  To  keep  up  our  lick  as  a  “World 
Power  ”  we  must  soon  either  take  Americans  by  force,  or  hire  Hes¬ 
sians  as  George  III  did.  For  with  all  our  modern  inventions,  no  way 
has  yet  been  discovered  to  run  wars  or  Kmpires  without  soldiers. 

Republics  are  the  only  enterprise  that  doesn’t  need  them. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a  French  person  so  wicked  and  ignorant  THE 
that  she  objected  to  England’s  clubbing  “  liberty  and  Civ-  VIRGIN  OF 
ilization  ”  into  the  head  of  France  as  it  is  now  clubbing  DOMREMY. 

them  into  the  Transvaal.  In  other  words,  she  was  a  Fifteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  Boer.  She  put  herself  at  the  head  of  other  misguided  persons, 
and  routed  several  English  armies.  Not  being  a  Politician  At  a  Safe 
Distance,  but  a  mere  heroine  in  the  van  of  battle,  she  was  captured  at 
last  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  Good  Government  her  captors  delicately 
roasted  her  alive  at  the  stake,  in  the  public  street.  A  courteous  hint 
unto  this  day  not  to  forget  to  say  “  Yes,  Ma’am,  thank  you.  Ma’am,” 
when  the  Empire  orders  you  to  eat  her  Alger  Brand  of  Tinned 
Eiberty  and  pay  extra  for  the  can. 


There  were  two  ways  to  meet  the  Chinese  crisis.  One  was  THE 
to  sit  around  for  two  months,  flirting  at  garden-parties  and  SHAME  OP 

bickering  as  to  which  nation’s  general  should  wear  most  CHINA, 

peacock  feathers  (while  our  people  were  being  butchered  by  the 
Chinese  A.  P.  A.),  and  later  to  “  take  vengeance  ”  on  China  by  butcher¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  number  of  Chinese  ;  of  course  including  the  full 
proportion  of  women  and  children — for  who  are  we  that  we  shouldn’t 
beat  the  heathen  Chinee  at  his  own  game  ? 

The  other  way  would  have  been  to  jump  to  the  rescue,  as  men 
jump  when  women  are  in  peril :  to  fight  through  to  them  and  save 
them,  with  what  men  there  were  for  the  job — or  die  trying.  And 
thereafter  to  present  a  punitive  bill  to  China  for  damages.  Of  course 
you  can’t  pay  for  blood — but  there  is  an  international  fiction  which 
accepts  coin,  not  as  a  bargain  but  as  a  fine.  We  have  massacred  a 
good  many  foreigners,  ourselves,  in  this  Christian  land.  Our  Boxers 
have  murdered  Chinese  in  Rock  Springs  and  other  centers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  Italians  in  New  Orleans  ;  and  Negroes  everywhere.  The  blood 
of  our  last  “  anti-foreigner  ”  massacre  is  hardly  dry  on  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans.  But  we  do  not  expect  China,  Italy  or  the  Hottentot 
Kingdom  to  invade  us  and  punish  the  authorities,  who  did  not  stop 
these  barbarities,  by  slaughtering  50,000  Americans  who  didn’t  do 
them  or  see  them — and  very  likely  voted  against  those  same  author¬ 
ities. 

Oh,  well,  we  are  different !  So  we  are.  But  justice  isn’t.  The 
Eion  likes  his  own  blood  pretty  well,  and  Chinese  very  little.  If  his 
own  folks  were  butchered,  he  might  be  a  brute.  But  a  nation  is 
an  aggregation  of  people  to  keep  them  from  being  in  a  mass  as 
foolish  or  as  brutal  as  any  one  of  them  might  be  alone.  An  ounce  of 
saving  the  Americans  in  Pekin  would  be  worth — to  them  and  to  us — 
several  tons  of  avenging  them. 


When  a  partisan  can  find  no  arguments  for  his  side  in  “THOU 
Bible,  Declaration  of  Independence  or  Constitution,  he  falls  SHAET 

back  on  the  crushing  logic:  “You’re  a  traitor.  You’re  a  NOT.” 

kicker.  You’re  against  things  as  they  are.  You  view  everything 
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with  alarm.”  And  that  food  seems  to  feed  that  class  of  mind. 
Knowing-  nothing-  of  history,  these  people  are  unaware  that  every¬ 
thing  the  world  has  ever  done  has  been  by  the  ‘’kickers.”  Moses, 
Christ,  lyuther,  Washington,  L/incoln — they  were  “  against  things  ”  as 
they  were.  livery  great  step  in  Religion,  Art,  lyiterature.  Human 
Freedom,  has  been  by  the  “kicking”  of  men  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  Machine.  There  is  not  a  single  exception  in  the  long  march 
of  history.  There  never  will  be.  But  these  blessed  innocents,  who 
expect  us  to  be  as  innocent — they  do  not  know  how  Christianity,  the 
Protestant  Church,  Magna  Charta,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
arose  ;  nor  how  this  ceased  to  be  a  slave  nation.  They  think  it  was 
all  done  by  the  Administration — by  the  Jewish  church,  the  Roman 
church,  John,  George  III  and  Buchanan — or,  more  probably,  by  Wm. 
McKinley,  all  in  a  lump.  As  for  the  taunt  of  negation  ;  if  they  will 
look  in  a  dictionary  for  what  “  Decalogue”  means,  and  then  (in  an 
old  book  their  mothers  can  probably  produce)  what  it  was,  they  will 
discover  that  it  also  was  “  negative.”  It  is  all  “  Thoushalt  not.” 

THE  EETTER  A  Gentleman  from  the  Country  asked  an  Unprejudiced 

AND  Feeder  at  the  Federal  Trough  : 

THE  SPIRIT.  “  Fr-Isn’t  our  Noble  Ruler  going  a  leetle  beyond  his  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  ?  ” 

“  Sh  !  ”  said  the  Unprejudiced,  soothingly,  “You  alarm  yourself 
without  reason.  Here  is  our  Noble  Ruler’s  own  visiting  card — he 
gave  it  to  me  personally.  Book  at  it !  Can  you  find  the  word  Dic¬ 
tator  on  it?  Well,  how  can  a  man  be  a  dictator  if  he  doesn’t  call 
himself  one  ?  I  trust  you  are  not  so  uneducated  as  to  think  there 
could  be  Imperialism,  Crown  Colonies,  or  Wars  of  Conquest  unless  we 
called  them  so  on  our  official  letterheads.” 

And  the  Gentleman  from  the  Country  went  home  Comforted.^ 

ISSUES  The  present  is  not  so  much  a  campaign  as  a  crisis.  To 

AND  such  as  can  see  up  street  over  the  heads  of  the  roaring 

HISTORY,  hackmen — who  of  course  do  not  mean  to  leave  us  any  un¬ 
fuddled  view — this  year  1900  means  not  one  party  or  another  given 
the  offices  and  emoluments ;  it  means  save  our  country  or  accept  a 
new  one.  There  is  only  one  issue  —  Republic  or  Kmpire.  Silver  is 
not  an  issue.  We  settled  that  four  years  ago,  and  put  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  to  establish  Sound  Money.  Their  hands  were  free  to  do  it. 
They  say  they  did  it.  They  congratulated  us,  and  we  them,  that 
honest  money  was  nailed  to  the  masthead  and  could  not  be  pulled 
down  by  any  wicked  conspirator.  If  they  lied,  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  If  they  are  such  bunglers  that  they  didn’t  make  a  water¬ 
tight  law  when  they  had  a  chance,  and  were  sworn  to — no  more  are 
they  to  be  trusted.  Any  remarks  about  currency  from  them  are  im¬ 
pudent.  The  one  issue  is  the  one  they  have  created — Imperialism. 

The  Uion  is  a  Republican  ;  and  he  has  funny  ideas  (encouraged  by 
history)  about  his  party.  It  was  founded  in  protest.  The  voters 
who  elected  Uincoln  were  not  born  all  of  a  sudden  nor  created  by  a 
wave  of  God’s  hand  to  establish  a  new  party.  They  were  men  who 
had  belonged  to  other  parties  and  loved  them — but  loved  their  coun¬ 
try  better.  Whatever  it  is  now — and  the  Dion  hopes  it  has  enough 
lyincoln  in  it  still — the  Republican  party  was  made  by  men  who  re¬ 
belled  against  outworn  and  corrupt  machines  that  they  might  save 
the  Union.  History  is  said  to  repeat  itself.  And  it  has  serious  need  to. 

FEATTERING  How  the  politicians  do  flatter  our  intelligence,  to  be  sure  ! 

US  TO  “  Who  dares  haul  down  the  Flag  in  Uuzon  ?  ”  Then  why 

OUR  FACES.  dare  haul  it  down  in  Cuba  ?  “  Shall  we  desert  the  graves  of 

our  soldiers  in  Uuzon  ?  ”  Are  they  any  more  sacred  than  the  graves 
of  our  soldiers  in  Cuba  ?  “  Shall  we  throw  away  Dewey’s  magnifi¬ 

cent  victory  at  Manila  ?  ”  Then  why  “  throw  away  ”  Sampson’s  at 
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Santiago  ?  To  promise  the  Tilipinos  the  self-government  we  prom¬ 
ised  Cuba  would  be' “  a  policy  of  scuttle.”  Then  why  scuttle  from 
Cuba?  “Oh,  we  promised.”  Why  did  we  promise  to  “scuttle?” 

Because  it  was  right.  We  didn’t  promise  in  the  Philippines.  Shall 
we  not  do  right  unless  we  have  promised  to  ?  It  would  be  a  nice 
defense  for  a  gentleman  in  court  for  embezzlement  to  say  :  “  Why, 

I  gave  Jones  his  money  all  right !  As  to  Smith’s,  I  never  told  him  I 
wouldn’t  steal  it.”  Verily,  our  politicians  must  take  their  makers 
for  Young  Persons. 

The  lyion  is  officially  requested  to  favor  a  Third  Ticket.  YES 
He  cannot,  unless  Time  will  OR 

4i  "NO 

Make  me  a  boy  agraiu, 

Just  for  tonig-ht.” 

For  it  would  be  to  forget  all  the  Out-door  World  has  taught  him. 

The  way  to  shoot  is  to  shoot  like  Warren  at  Bunker  Hill — “  when  you 
see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.”  And  not  in  the  air.  That  is  a  little 
too  Chinese.  This  year  America  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  sees  it — and  to  look  sharp  that  what  calls  itself  his  duty  may  not 
be  his  palate,  his  lazy-bone,  or  his  memory.  It  expects  him  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  like  a  man,  “  yes  ”  or  “no,”  on  one  plain  question — 

Republic  or  Fmpire.  It  is  no  time  for  foredoomed  experiments  or 
for  dodging — and  a  Third  Ticket  is  dodging  because  neither  of  the 
others  tastes  good.  The  mere  partisan  on  either  side  who  voted 
merely  because  he  was  born  that  way  will  be  less  guilty  of  the  results 
than  the  man  who  lost  his  vote  because  he  was  too  fastidious.  “  Un¬ 
der  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  ” 

The  lyion  is  not  a  Walking  Delegate.  He  would  not  be  al-  THE 
lowed  to  be  a  Workingman  if  he  wished  —  for  he  works  USES  OF 
nearer  three  than  two  “labor  days”  every  twenty-four  BRAINS, 

hours  in  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  included.  His  sympathies 
are  mostly  with  the  relatively  Few  who  Count — though  with  every 
living  man  in  precisely  the  proportion  that  that  man  does  count.  He 
is  sorry  for  the  incompetents,  but  not  disposed  to  rage  against  their 
predestination.  Probably  God  knew  His  business. 

But  it  is  not  with  those  who  haven’t  brains  enough  to  “  get  along 
on  ”  that  we  need  quarrel.  The  Unfortunate  are  as  Heaven  made 
them.  The  ones  who  are  to  be  pitied  and  blamed,  who  are  danger¬ 
ous  to  their  country,  are  those  who  do  not  use  what  brains  they  have. 

They  are  more  dangerous  even  than  the  rascals — for  no  country  in 
human  history  ever  contained  rascals  enoug’h  at  any  given  time  to 
send  that  country  wrong  if  the  Decent  People  did  their  duty.  That 
countries  so  often  go  wrong  is  simply  because  Good  Citizens  give 
their  minds  some  partisan  Mother  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  and 
Guess  it  will  be  All  Right.  It  never  was,  and  never  will  be.  All 
Right,  in  any  country — empire,  oligarchy,  despotism,  or  savagery — 
where  men  fail  to  do  the  best  they  know  ;  and  in  a  republic  it  is 
speedily  fatal. 

A  man  whose  common-sense  has  outlasted  several  administrations 
remarked  :  “  Be  ye  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked.”  It  is  a  true 

saying,  however  we  define  God.  The  eternal  Truth  cannot  be 
mocked.  In  our  dignified  modern  way  we  put  it,  “Don’t  fool  your¬ 
self.” 

Any  man  fools  himself  who  thinks  he  is  doing  his  duty  by  his 
country  when  he  pawns  his  conscience  to  his  party  ;  when  he  leaves 
the  nation’s  honor  to  a  ward-heeler,  State  committeeman.  National 
chairman  or  whole  Machine  ;  when  he  lets  them  do  his  thinking  ; 
when  he  permits  them  to  do  for  his  mother-land  what  he  would  never 
think  of  doing  in  his  personal  and  business  relations  ;  when  he  in¬ 
vestigates  less  carefully  a  national  policy  than  he  would  a  request  for 
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a  loan  of  $500.  Our  politicians,  no  matter  how  honest,  are  always 
under  strain  of  the  terrific  temptations  of  Opportunity  and  Power. 
They  always  need  watching-.  And  if  they  fall — as  they  sometimes 
do — they  are  less  g-uilty  than  the  men  who  had  no  temptations  save 
the  contemptible  ones  of  laziness  or  timidity,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  help  the  officials  they  had  put  in  the  way  of  temptation — to  help 
them  by  keeping-  a  clear  eye  and  a  steady  hand  on  them. 

and  Kven  in  business  they  fool  themselves  who  think  they  can 

“BUSINESS  leave  the  Machine  to  make  their  peace  with  Heaven.  If 

SENSE.”  money  is  their  g-od,  they  should  at  least  be  bright  enough 
to  see  that  they  get  it ;  for  the  politicians  are  as  likely  to  pocket  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  principles.  The  Philippines,  for  instance,  which  make  Mr. 
Beveridge’s  mouth  water,  cost,  two  hundred  millions,  so  far. 
Who  gets  it  ?  You  ?  Your  neighbor — farmer,  merchant,  teacher, 

laborer  ?  No.  Tess  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  American  people. 
Who  pays  it  ?  All  of  us.  We  pay,  by  the  2-cent  stamp,  the  millions 

that  go  to  army  contractors,  syndicates,  concessionaires  of  franchises 
among  our  conquered  peoples.  We  have  no  objection  to  contractors 
or  syndicates,  so  long  as  they  behave  themselves.  The  only  point  is 
that  the  American  public  has  changed  its  character  if  it  goes 
on  paying  tribute  to  them  and  getting  nothing  back,  after  it 
once  realizes  the  game — or  if  it  is  too  dense  to  see  through  the  game 
pretty  soon. 

liven  “  the  laboring  man  though  a  fool  need  not  err  therein,”  nor 
enlist  his  brains  in  the  Army  of  the  Unemployed. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego, 
and  a  valued  contributor  to  these  pages,  has  been  summoned  to  an 
important  administrative  position  in  the  school  system  which  our 
Commission  is  establishing  in  Manila.  Dr.  Barrows  will  honor  the 
place.  He  is  not  only  of  accepted  scholarship  and  high  character, 
but  —  what  is  far  rarer  among  our  representatives  —  of  great  and 
proved  gift  for  understanding  and  being  understood  by  the  Weaker 
Peoples. 

Constance  Goddard  Du  Bois,  author  of  “A  Soul  in  Bronze,”  is 
spending  her  vacation  in  trying  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Indians  in  San  Diego  County.  In  City  and  State  (Phila.)  of 
June  7,  Miss  Du  Bois  has  a  powerful  and  true  article  on  the  out¬ 
rageous  methods  of  some  of  our  “Indian  Education”;  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  ignorant  and  cruel  law  which  Miss  Reel,  Superintendent  of 
all  Indian  Schools,  is  trying  to  have  passed. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  highest  and  keenest  Ameri¬ 
can  satire  was  written,  but  the  Biglow  Papers  never  wear  out.  It 
was  the  Mexican  war  of  which  Dowell  penned  the  sarcastic  : 

“  The  side  of  our  Country  must  alius  be  took— 

And  President  Poik,you  know.,  hb  is  our  Country.” 

But  it  bites  just  as  deep  now. 

The  militant  Bookman.,  in  a  really  able  analysis  of  his  surrender, 
diagnoses  Roosevelt  as  “  the  grown-up  boy  of  our  politics.”  Which 
is  the  truth,  but  not  the  pity  of  it.  Our  generous,  high-souled, 
high-spirited  National  Boy  has  fallen  in  with  the  blas6  rakes  of 
politics  who  think  him  far  more  fool  than  we  do — but  can  use  him. 

The  hot  weather  in  three  great  Kastern  cities  has  already  this 
summer  killed  more  people  than  ever  died  in  all  California  by  earth¬ 
quakes. 

Our  Joaquin  Miller  has  gone  to  China  to  witness  whatever  may 
come  of  the  plungings  of  J.  Bull  and  others  in  that  shop. 

Chas.  P.  Dummis. 
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The  West  is  so  full  of  real  ro¬ 
mance,  the  romance  that  was,  and 
?  is,  and  shall  be,  that  to  those  who  know 

its  truth  at  all  there  is  perennial  wonder  at  the 
blindness  of  our  writers,  tugg-ing-  at  their  boot¬ 
straps,  cooking  up  snippy  little  make-believe  romances  from  FOUND 
the  lonely  larder  of  their  inner  consciousness.  Apparently  THE 

the  chief  trouble  with  literature  nowadays  is  that  so  many  BONANZA, 

people  write  without  knowing  anything  in  particular. 

A  standing  reproach  to  these  spinners  out  of  vacancy  is  such  a 
book  as  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon^  by  Bva  Emmery  Dye.  Mrs. 

Dye  knew  something — she  has,  in  fact,  a  rather  excellent  reputation 
for  knowing  things — and  her  story  of  the  heroic  old  Hudson’s  Bay 
Governor  at  Vancouver,  who  was  very  really  “  the  Father  of 
Oregon,”  reads  like  a  romance.  It  should — for  it  is  a  romance, 
though  true.  This  white-headed,  irascible,  courtly,  great-hearted 
Canadian  and  his  significant  career ;  the  mode  of  life  under  that 
most  romantic  corporation  in  human  history  (the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany);  the  oscillations  of  the  balance  of  Fate  when  Oregon  was 
booked  for  Fngland,  agreed  to  in  the  Fast,  but  disputed  by  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  American  pioneers  until  their  contagious  pluck  gave  the 
nation  the  watchword  “54-40  or  Fight” — these  things  and  what 
went  with  them  make  the  book  more  readable  than  two-thirds  of  our 
novels. 

Mrs.  Dye’s  style  is  perfervid  for  so  long  a  span ;  her  California 
chapters  are  less  accurate  than  the  rest — even  in  spelling ;  as 
“  Praesidio  ”  for  Presidio  ;  “  Guadaloupe  ”  for  Guadalupe  ;  “  serape  ” 
for  zarape  ;  and  “  San  Dolores  ” — which  “there  ain’t  no  sich  a  per¬ 
son.”  Neither  were  there  nuns  in  the  Franciscan  Missions  —  and 
after  the  secularization  at  that !  But  these  are  superficial  blemishes, 
and  Mrs.  Dye’s  kindling,  as  well  as  learned,  “chronicle”  of  the 
beginnings  of  Oregon  is  a  book  for  all  our  libraries  and  a  book  to 
read.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.50. 


A  slouchingly-written,  poorly  printed,  abominably  illus-  A  HAWAIIAN 
trated,  well-intended  and  well-informed  patch-work  of  a  HODGE- 

book  is  Beneath  Hawaiian  Palms  and  Stars,  by  F.  S.  PODGE. 

Goodhue,  Government  physician  at  Wailuku.  Absolutely  without 
style,  coordination  or  sense  of  letters,  and  not  particularly  judicial 
in  such  of  his  estimates  as  concern  politics.  Dr.  Goodhue  is  never¬ 
theless  equipped  with  some  years  of  residence  in  the  islands,  a 
worthy  intention  and  a  habit  of  saying  whatever  comes  next  his 
tongue.  He  conveys  much  information  ;  much  unintentional  amuse¬ 
ment.  An  example  of  this  faculty  is  in  his  statement  that  Prest. 

Dole  “  has  been  denied  the  blessing  of  a  mother,”  which  certainly  is 
a  great  hardship.  A  man  would  sooner  be  denied  almost  anything 
else.  The  Fditor  Pub.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  $1.50. 

To  a  Yankee — and  there  are  so  many  of  us  in  the  West —  WAY 

there  is  a  certain  little  “  funny  feeling  ”  in  the  spine  at  run-  DOlVN 

ning  across  the  old  words  and  phrases  we  haven’t  seen  or  EAST. 
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heard  since  way  Back  Yonder.  To  this  memorial  ticklishness  Up  in 
Maine.,  “Stories  of  Yankee  life  told  in  verse”  by  Holman  F.  Day, 
somewhat  appeals.  It  is  no  such  Yankee  verse  as  Walter  Foss’s,  even  ; 
and  Congressman  Fittlefield’s  introduction  is  hardly  short  of  silly  ; 
but  there  are  some  flashes  of  homely  wit  and  pathos  of  New  Fngland, 
and  ever  so  many  Forgotten  Words.  Mr.  Day  dedicates  his  book 
“To  my  friend  and  fellow  in  the  craft  of  letters.”  So  he  is  evidently 
young.  The  book  is  unusually  pretty.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  $1. 


STRIKING  That  Fgerton  Castle  has  the  wrist  for  a  good  story,  he  has 

SHORT  more  than  once  demonstrated,  for  his  Pride  of  Jennico  and 

STORIES.  Young  April  were  both  out  of  the  average.  His  latest  book 
confirms  his  standing — a  collection  of  six  short  stories  under  the 
rather  unpromising  title  Marshfield  the  Observer.  There  is  more 
strategy  in  these  tales,  and  no  less  action.  “Guests  of  the  Wolf- 
Master,”  in  particular,  is  a  story  one  is  willing  to  read  again  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  trivial  one  in  the  lot.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
'  $1.50. 

"I'HE  There  is  something  of  a  real  going  back  to  the  old  days  in 

HUMAN  reading  James  Fane  Allen’s  The  Reign  of  Law.  Mr.  Allen’s 

HEMP,  nervous  system  is  indeed  of  the  most  tense  modernity;  his 
style  exquisite  almost  beyond  sound  health  ;  his  strength  a  trifle  hectic. 
But  the  theme  and  aim  of  this  almost  passionate  culture-voice  go 
back  to  the  simplicities.  The  tale — or  rather  the  idyl — of  the  Man 
who  Cared  ;  the  hero  of  a  lonely  battle  against  infinitely  greater  odds 
than  were  at  Manila  Bay;  the  Farly  Martyr  in  the  arena  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  hemp-fields  and  torn  by  the  orthodox  lions — there  is  something 
elemental  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  noble.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
rather  more  of  both,  under  a  little  less  violin-like  style.  Certainly 
some  of  Mr.  Allen’s  historical  estimates  are  curiously  topsy-turvy. 
But  it  is  not  a  book  to  quarrel  with.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  something 
to  be  grateful  for.  That  gratitude  may  ensue  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  40,000  copies  were  ordered  before  the  book  was  out.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  $1.50. 

EiNE  ^  A  neatly  made  album  of  Glimpses  of  the  Grand  Canon  op 

CANON  Arizona.,  by  Henry  G.  Peabody,  of  Boston,  has  unusual 

VIEWS.  merit.  It  contains  a  couple  of  dozen  admirable  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  own  6x8  negatives  of  the  Canon  (of  which  no 
one  has  made  better)  and  16  smaller  ones  from  Cataract  Canon,  the 
Cliff  dwellings  of  Walnut  Canon,  and  the  Petrified  Forest ;  with  a 
concise  introductory  sketch.  Published  by  Fred  Harvey,  Kansas 
City. 

the  a  man  who  can  write  such  a  book  certainly  does  not  need  to 

STORY  OP  A  be  either  tramp  or  roustabout ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be 

“  HOBO.”  assured  that  Bart  Kennedy  has  ceased  to  be  a  Man  Adrift. 

It  is  a  taking  book,  with  its  bluntness,  its  ignorances,  its  strenuous¬ 
ness,  and  its  Old  Adam.  We  do  not  mind  if  it  is  rather  mendacious 
in  what  little  it  touches  upon  California — that  is  every  tramp’s  privi¬ 
lege.  Its  strength  is  in  its  apparently  true  pictures  of  life  as  a  deck¬ 
hand,  oyster-dredger,  coal-shoveler,  miner,  hobo  and  various  other 
utilities  Mr.  Kennedy  writes  in  his  autobiography.  There  is  a  suspi¬ 
cion  in  us  that  he  was  at  one  time  hobo  “  pardner  ”  of  a  youth  already 
much  better  known  to  fame  and  much  likelier  to  grow  therein — Jack 
Fondon.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.25. 

“  greenery  The  Green  Carnation  style  of  Robert  Hichens,  and  the  skill 

YAEEERY,”  of  his  uncanny  plots,  are  by  now  well  known.  He  seems  to 

BUT  STRONG,  have  lisped  in  epigrams  and  the  epigrams  came  ;  and  still 
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they  come.  They  are  uncommonly  epigrammatic  epigrams,  too. 

Perhaps  we  could  more  easily  read  the  story  if  we  had  not  to  stop  at 
every  paragraph  to  let  the  distillation  of  words  percolate  into  our 
duller  heads — it  is  a  little  painful  to  be  so  deadly  bright  all  the  time 
as  Mr.  Hichens  demands  of  us.  But  he  has  a  story,  an  extraordinary 
one — “dickydong”  but  compelling.  The  passion  of  an  abnormal 
woman  for  an  abnormal  gem — and  for  all  gems  in  their  order — is 
worked  out  with  strange  force.  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago.  C.  C. 

Parker,  Tos  Angeles.  $1.50. 

Had  Job  been  a  modern  instead  of  an  ancient  critic,  he  THE  BEST 
never  would  have  said  :  “  My  desire  is  .  .  .  that  mine  adver-.  “ALEXANDER 

sary  had  written  a  book.”  His  adversary  would  have  done  so  THE  GREAT.” 

already — and  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  had  done  so  would  be 
his  adversaries.  Por  the  Crown  Jewel  of  Hong-Suffering — the  Great 
Carbuncle  of  Patience,  as  it  were — was  of  a  well-edged  discrimination 
and  an  unliquified  backbone.  He  might  more  likely  have  wished  that 
his  friend-  would  write  a  good  book — or  almost  any  person.  And  so 
does  many  a  reviewer  today,  beset  with  weariness  to  which  Job  was 
a  stranger.  For  since  we  must  read,  a  good  book  amid  our  press- 
rabble  is  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

A  good  book  in  guess-work  days  when  so  many  of  the  itching 
crowd  forget  that  the  first  preparation  for  writing  is  not  a  pen  and  a 
vocabulary,  but  the  knowing  something,  is  Alexander  the  Great.,  by 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  California.  In  a 
style  almost  as  gratefully  limpid  as  the  classics,  with  learning  in 
every  point,  with  not  only  a  strong  hand  of  mastery  but  the  rare 
fine  hand  of  comprehension,  it  gives  us  our  best  view  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  figures  ;  not  only  in  his  acts  but  in  their  relations  to 
the  long  scope  of  history.  With  all  the  handsome  dress  of  the 
“  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  series,  it  has  more  horizon  than  any  other 
I  have  seen  in  all  that  long  and  respectable  catalogue  of  more  than  a 
score  of  volumes.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  $1.50. 

One  finds  disappointment  in  Chas.  Fleming  Fmbree’s  A  A  REVOLT 
Dream  of  a  Throne.  Mr.  Fmbree  has  a  warm  fancy,  a  from 

dramatic  feeling,  and  not  a  bad  hand  at  construction.  His  MEXICO, 

plot  is  not  particularly  impossible,  as  such  plots  go  ;  nor  would  its 
people  be  if  they  lived  somewhere  else — on  the  stage,  for  instance. 

But  in  Mexico,  they  are  impossible.  They  talk,  think  and  act  not  as 
Mexicans  but  as  stage  properties.  “The  writer’s  thorough  knowledge 
of  Mexican  life”  is  a  figment.  He  has  none — and  a  crude  knowledge 
of  Mexican  history.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  for  any  young  man,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  to  live  a  year  or  so  on  Chapala  and  watch  the  clouds, 
and  guess  at  the  people  from  his  own  inner  consciousness,  and  at 
digested  history  by  some  gossip’s  version.  To  Mr.  Fmbree  “Hidalgo 
was  an  adventurer,”  “All  Mexicans  are  liars,”  and  all  history  of  the 
Ixtlilxochitl  school.  This  is  the  more  pity,  because  Mr.  Fmbree  has 
an  attractive  gift ;  and  if  he  will  learn  in  youth  that  nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  he  may  do  well  by 
himself.  Fittle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Geo.  P.  Garrison,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  whose  THE 
fine  and  widening  work  in  stimulating  study  of  Western  EATHER  OE 
history  has  been  referred  to  in  these  pages,  is  now  in  Mex-  TEXAS, 

ico  with  some  of  his  pupils,  exploring  the  archives.  He  has  just 
reprinted,  as  a  “separate”  i-xonx  American  Historical  Review, 
the  valuable  “Memorandum  of  Moses  Austin’s  Journey,”  1796-1797, 
from  Virginia  to  Washington  Co.,  Mo.  It  was  a  remarkable  journey  ; 
and  this  journal  of  the  man  who  made  it,  and  who  later  led  the  first 
“  American  ”  colonization  of  Texas,  is  interesting  from  many  points 
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of  view.  The  document  is  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Garrison.  The 
author,  Austin,  Texas. 

MEAT  A  very  surprising  and  powerful  piece  of  work  is  that 

FOR  between  the  modest  covers  of  Rev.  Charles  Ferguson’s  The 

MEN,  Religion  of  Democracy.  It  is  conceived  on  a  lofty  plane, 

written  with  astonishing  vigor  and  breadth  of  expression,  “daring 
all  that  a  man  may  dare,”  and  with  a  dignity,  sweep  and  prophecy  of 
no  common  order.  It  is  not  invariably  sound  in  its  tenets,  I  should 
say,  but  it  is  powerful,  sonorous  and  uplifting  all  through. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (Washington)  issues  a  timely  and  solid 
pamphlet  by  Frank  C.  Schrader  and  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  being  the 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Cape  Nome  Gold  Region.,  Alaska.  Maps 
and  photographs  add  to  its  usefulness. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  always  of  worth.  Date  numbers  contain  inter¬ 
esting  articles  by  Stewart  Culin,  the  indefatigable  and  sound  pursuer 
of  all  the  games  of  man  (non-political). 

Wm.  Doxey,  now  of  15  F.  Seventeenth  street.  New  York,  announces 
a  new  Rubaiyat,  illustrated  in  line  by  Florence  Fundborg,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  girl  of  much  more  than  California  reputation. 

Chas.  A.  Keeler’s  new  book  of  poems  will  be  brought  out  this  fall 
by  Robertson,  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  decorated  by  Mrs.  Keeler. 

Sports  Afield  continues  to  grow  in  favor  and  in  worth  as  a  manful 
exponent  of  manful  sport.  Chicago,  $1.50  a  year. 


Landmarks  Club. 

WT  is  earnestly  hoped  that  those  who  have  heretofore 
I  assisted  the  Club  in  its  work  of  safeguarding  and  pre¬ 
serving  from  vandalism  and  decay  the  magnificent  old 
Missions  and  other  historic  landmarks  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  all  others  with  head  and  heart  enough  to  be 
interested  in  such  a  cause,  will  bestir  themselves  to  contrib¬ 
ute  funds.  Membership  dues  are  but  $1  a  year ;  larger 
sums  are  even  more  welcome,  and  all  moneys  go  net  to  the 
work.  The  Club  has  already  raised  and  expended  over 
$3,500 — and  got  nearly  $5,000  worth  of  work  done  for  that 
money — at  the  Missions  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  and  San  Diego  At  each  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
needing  to  be  done  ;  and  there  is  need  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  at  the  picturesque  asistencia  of  Pala. 

contributions. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $3,780.96. 

New  contributions — C.  C.  Reynolds,  Dos  Angeles,  $5. 

$1  each — J.  E.  Haverstick,  Philadelphia ;  Arthur  Macdonald  Dole, 
Pomona,  Cal.;  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  Los  Angeles;  Bertrand  E.  Taylor, 
Boston. 


C.  M.  Davis  Ens.  Co.  IV'ade  by  .Julius  Starke,  Santa  Barbara. 

A  TABI.E-TOP  of  CALIFORNIA  WOODS  FOR  THE  PARIS  EXPOSTION. 

Over  500  varieties. 
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Whopping  ‘  Grape  Fruit.” 

BY  M.  C.  FREDERICK. 

big'  grapevine  of  Santa  Barbara  is  almost  as  famous  as 
'^1  Santa  Barbara  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  a  part  of  the 
**  body  of  the  original  vine,  which  was  showing"  sig'ns  of  ag'e 
and  decay,  was  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in 
1876  ;  but  a  cutting-  from  the  same,  planted  years  before,  had  g'rown 
until  it  almost  rivaled  the  parent  in  size,  so  the  loss  of  the  latter  was 
not  much  reg-retted,  and  in  a  short  time  its  place  was  quite  filled  by 
its  offspring. 

Within  the  last  year  this  second  giant  has  died,  and  its  trunk  is  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

A  rival  known  as  the  Carpenteria  vine,  with  which  honors  have 
long  been  shared,  still  sustains  the  reputation  gained  by  the  first 
monarch  of  the  vineyard  as  being  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the 
tourist  feels  that  his  sojourn  at  Santa  Barbara  is  not  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  he  does  not  get  a  snap  shop  at  the  big  vine. 

Naturally,  inquiry  is  always  made  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  grapes, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  large  ;  but  sources  of  information  are  not 
always  reliable,  and  frequent  repetition  so  distorts  the  real  facts  that 
exaggeration  sometimes  reaches  the  realm  of  the  impossible. 

Bent  on  having  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  these  wonder-mongers, 
and  at  the  same  time  administering  a  mild  rebuke,  a  photographer 
has  reproduced  a  remarkable  picture  in  which  the  big  vine  is  made  to 
yield  an  enormous  crop  of  pumpkins.  This  was  done  by  the  common 
process  of  “printing  in.”  By  reversing  the  picture  the  pumpkin 
field  which  has  been  utilized  is  plainly  seen.  The  men  loading  the 
wagon  were  borrowed  from  a  third  negative.  It  required  some 
patience  and  skill,  but  the  result  has  provoked  many  a  laugh  and  will 
detract  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the  subject. 


An  Indian  Fair. 

TSS  HARRIET  M.  PEABODY,  of  1512  21st  street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  doing  an  honorable  and  apparently  sensible 
philanthropy  among  the  Navajos  by  aiding  the  sale  of 
their  famous  blankets  and  other  handiwork.  She  organized  a  Navajo 
Pair,  this  year,  80  miles  from  the  railroad  (and  undesirable  whites), 
gave  modest  cash  prizes  for  best  blankets,  corn,  melons,  etc.,  and 
roused  much  hopefulness  among  the  Indians.  She  hopes  to  carry  on 
the  work  on  a  larger  scale.  See  cut  next  page. 


MISS  PEABODY  AND  HER  INDIAN  EAIR 


California  Babies 


L.  A  F.ng.  Co. 


EXCUSK  MY  BACK,  EADIES, 

(Six  months  old,  to  the  day.) 


Photo,  by  C.  F.  L. 
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L.  A.  Eng.  Co  Photo. 

NOT  MUCH  KKDUCKD  BY  CUTTING  FOUR  TFFTH. 


(Six  months,  exactly.) 


CALIFORNIA  BABIES. 
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A  PRIZE  BABY  AT  THE  STOCKTON  FAIR 

(Two  years  anrt  ten  months.) 


THK  OUBKN  OF  THK  STOCKTON  FAIR, 
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Our  National  Play  Ground. 


sixteen  hundred  square  miles  of  the  High  Sierras  which  were 
ceded  to  California  in  1864,  and  thereafter  known  as  Yosemite 
National  Park,  make  but  a  small  patch  upon  the  map  of  a  State 
larger  by  a  hundred  times,  yet  in  natural  wonders  and  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions  it  is  big  beyond  the  measure  of  all  the  world’s  more  fre¬ 
quented  ones.  A  national  play  ground  twice  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 


L  A.  Eng.  Co.  AHWAHNKE. 

will  furnish  elbow  room  for  some  time  to  come  to  such  as  a  ’e  health - 
wise  as  well  as  dollar-wise,  or  who  have  learned  to  spice  work  with 
pleasure.  It  will  suffice  at  least  until  Americans  more  generally 
believe  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  natural  wonders  of  their 
own  land  before  seeking  those  abroad.  Until,  perhaps,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  its  own  State  knows  it  well  enough  to  insist  upon  an  official 
awakening  to  its  merits  and  necessities,  and  can  issue  such  an  invita- 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co. 


WAWONA. 
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tion  to  outside  visitors  as  facilities  for  reaching’  it  and  staying  therein 
commensurate  with  its  importance. 

For  instance,  when  railroad  connections  for  visitors  returning 
southward  are  made  as  convenient  as  those  northward  have  been 
since  a  certain  General  Passenger  Agent  recently  encountered  them 
between  the  Park  and  his  San  Francisco  office  ;  better  still,  when 
such  a  city  as  Fresno  is  made  the  objective  point  on  the  main  line, 
and  the  unfailing  water-power  of  the  Sierras  is  taken  advantage  of 
for  an  electric  line  from  Pollasky  up  Crane  Canon  to  the  edge  of  the 
Park  at  Wawona  ;  when  two-thirds  of  the  distance  and  time  is  thus 
annihilated  and  the  remaining  twenty-six  miles  of  incomparable 
forest  drive  to  Yosemite  Valley  perfected  by  macadamized,  sprinkled 
roads  ;  when  the  scenic  Pohona  trail  along  the  rim  of  the  valley  is 
made  available  for  the  return  stage  to  Wawona  ;  when  an  ample  two- 
story  stone  hotel  is  erected  in  the  Valley  on  some  such  roomy  site  as 
the  present  Kenna  ranch,  and  provided  with  appropriate  grounds, 
adjacent  hostelry  and,  perchance,  such  modest  improvements  to 
present  conditions  as  an  ice-house,  full  grown  oven  and  other  kitchen 
facilities,  then  will  we  have  begun  our  duty  to  the  Park  and  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  State. 

The  talent  entrusted  to  California  has  not  been  entirely  buried  in 
the  napkin  of  political  apathy,  it  is  true,  but  its  improvement  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  since  the  pioneer  of  such  facilities  as  it 
has  picked  out  the  present  route  to  the  Park  early  in  the  seventies 
and,  trail-worn,  slept  upon  a  bearskin  on  the  floor  of  the  log  cabin 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Wawona  Hotel,  Henry  Wash¬ 
burn  and  his  brothers  have  expended  more  than  has  the  Government 
to  enable  the  public  to  reach  and  enjoy  this  National  Park. 

Het  it  not  be  inferred  that  ordinary  comforts  and  attentions  are 


L.  A.  Eng  Co. 


THE  GENERAE  FOREST. 

(On  the  road  to  Signal  Peak.) 


Photo,  by  F.  P. 
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THE  GKIZZEY  GIANT. 

(35  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  248  ft.  high.) 


Photo,  by  Putnam. 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  Photo,  copyrighted  by  H.  G.  Peabody. 

THK  VAI.I,KY  (AI.TITUDE  4,000  FEET)  FROM  EAGEE  PEAK,  3,900  FEET  ABOVE. 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co. 


MIRROR  FAKE,  VOSEMlTE. 


Photo,  by  F '  P 
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wanting",  but  official  enterprise  which  has  not  hesitated  to  saddle  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  a  palatial  saloon,  scarce  need  shrink  from 
more  needed  outlays  for  Yosemite  Valley.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
improvements  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  the  Sentinel  Hotel  is  State 
property  and  therefore  enjoys  the  customary  red  tape  and  limitations, 
yet  Mr.  J.  B.  Cook,  its  manag"er,  is  a  host  in  more  senses  than  one, 
and  accomplishes  wonders  with  the  facilities  which,  by  the  g"race  of 
the  Commissioners,  are  at  hand.  Nor  is  the  lease  of  the  saddle- 
animal  concession  in  less  able  hands,  as  Mr.  Kenna’s  twenty  years’ 
record  of  not  an  accident  on  the  surrounding"  mountain  side-trips 
testifies.  Indeed,  every  Yosemite  visitor  ag"rees  that  discomforts 
are  far  outweig"hed  by  the  many  pleasures  and  scenic  attractions. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  can  behold  this  wonderland  without  feeling"  that 
man  could  well  do  more  where  nature  has  done  so  much. 

The  natural  discomforts  of  the  trip  can  be  larg"ely  overcome  by 
forethoug"ht.  For  instance,  where 
there  are  unsprinkled  wag"on  roads  in 
California,  dust  is  bound  to  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  proportion  to  the  season  and 
travel.  The  dust  of  the  Yosemite 
stag-e-road,  at  times,  certainly  attests 
the  popularity  of  the  route.  This  dis¬ 
comfort  is,  however,  alleviated  by  ap¬ 
propriate  dress  and  the  knowledg-e 
that  the  worst  is  over  after  the  first 
half  day  from  Raymond  to  Ahwahnee. 

Indeed,  the  clean,  white  apartments, 
cool  verandas  and  g-enerous  cheer  of 
this  hospitable  ranch  quite  banish 
July  heat  and  dust  from  the  memory. 

A  g-oodspeed  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sells,  the  pleasant  Ahwahnee  hosts,  a 
six-hours  drive  throug^h  an  unbroken 
mountain  forest  of  stately  sug-ar  and 
yellQW  pine,  cedar  and  silver  fir,  and 
the  g"enius  who  knows  why  he  looks  to 
the  brake  g"oing-  up  hill  and  gives  the 
four  horses  the  best  of  the  whip  going 
down,  lands  his  passengers  at  Wa- 
wona.  The  place  was  formerly  known 
to  the  Indians  as  Palachan,  which 
means  a  good  place  to  stop,  and  Pala¬ 
chan  it  will  ever  remain  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  visitor  of  today.  The  fine 
service  of  this  hotel,  its  spacious 
parlors,  verandas  and  grounds,  with 
its  accompanying  chalet  and  tents, 
often  tempt  a  longer  sojourn  than  do 
their  duplicates  in  the  valley.  Oven 
and  other  kitchen  facilities  equal  to 
any  in  the  State,  an  ever-stocked  ice¬ 
house,  venison  and  quail  and  trout  in 
season,  and  a  ten-horse  freight  wagon 
system  from  Raymond  minister  to  ap¬ 
petites  stimulated  by  the  many  inter¬ 
esting  side-trips  taken  from  this  point. 

Among  the  latter  are  Mountain  mead¬ 
ow  drive,  Chilunalna  Palls  and  the 
camp  of  the  cavalry  which  guards  the 
National  Park.  The  studio  of  California’s  veteran  painter,  Thomas 
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(Altitude  above  valley,  3,300  feet.) 

Hill  is  established  at  Wawona,  while  the  Mariposa  Big-  Tree  Grove  is 
but  eig-ht  miles  distant.  The  latter  contains  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  of  that  species  of  redwood  known  as  Sequoia  Gig-antea.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  the  larg-est  specimens  of  any  of  the  ten  g-roups  which  are 
scattered  for  two  hundred  miles  along-  the  western  front  of  the 
Sierras,  and  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  The  gnarled  base  of  the 
“  Grizzly  Giant  ”  would  cover  the  entire  g-round  floor  of  a  six-roomed 
cottage,  and  felled  across  an  averag-e  residence  block,  the  tree  would 
obstruct  the  streets  on  either  side.  In  the  accompanying  illustration 
it  will  be  interesting-  to  note  the  comparative  size  of  the  figure  of  the 
man  at  the  base  of  this  tree.  The  first  branch  of  this  leaning  giant, 
over  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  is  seven  feet  in  diameter.  “Mari¬ 
posa,”  the  most  shapely  tree  of  this  grove,  rises,  without  a  flaw  or 
deviation  from  plumb,  twenty-seven  feet  higher  than  the  “  Grizzly 
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three  brothers. 

(Altitude  above  valley  3,900  feet.) 
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Giant,”  while  “Columbia”  reaches  the  height  of  323  feet.  They 
were  alive  before  recorded  history  began.  Kach  spring  for  over  four 
thousand  years  the  sap  has  risen  in  their  mighty  trunks  and  invigor¬ 
ated  branches  which,  in  themselves  mighty  trees,  have  looked 
down  upon  the  destruction  and  birth  of  numberless  forests  about  them. 

A  fitting  preparation  or  an  appropriate  adieu  for  the  Yosemite  is 
the  view  to  be  had  from  Signal  Peak.  The  trip  affords  an  interest¬ 
ing  drive  from  Wawona  through  shady  glens  and  along  wooded 
canons,  and  at  the 
end  discloses  a  view 
to  the  west  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  coast  range, 
over  one  hundred 
miles  distant.  Mir¬ 
rors  are  at  hand  by 
which  the  visitor 
can  signal  to  the  ho¬ 
tel,  eight  miles  be¬ 
low.  Beyond  the  ex¬ 
tensive  panorama  of 
trackless  forest  and 
mountain  peaks  to 
the  northeast,  a 
glimpse  is  had  of  the 
top  of  the  Yosemite 
Falls  as  it  takes  its 
first  plunge  of  1600 
feet  from  the  crest 
of  the  range. 

It  would  be  pre- ' 
s  u  m'p  t  u  o  u  s  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  description 
of  the  real  objective 
point  of  the  trip. 

Ralph  Waldo  Em¬ 
erson  was  content 
to  write  that 
Yosemite  was  the 
only  spot  he  had  ever 
found  that  came  up 
to  the  brag.  This 
could  not  be  possible 
had  not  the  brag  the 
first  start.  Revela¬ 
tion  overtakes  de¬ 
scription  at  the  very 
first  glimpse  of  Yo¬ 
semite  from  Inspira¬ 
tion  Point.  After 
that,  the  biggest  liar 

known  could  never  hope  to  catch  up  with  the  succession  of  wonders 
which  constantly  grow  upon  the  comprehension  as  one  becomes  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  them.  In  fact,  there  are  three  Yosemites. 
The  one  which  can'only  be  known  and  fully  enjoyed  by  means  of  a  long 
sojourn  ;  the  one  which  the  visitor  usually  rushes  through  with  half 
consciousness,  his  hands  upon  his  pocket  and  watch  upon  the  fieshpots 
at  home  ;  and  the  Yosemite  which  one  hears  and  reads  about.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  one’s  reward  is  in  proportion  to  his  outlay  for 
knowledge.  The  writer  dare  venture  no  better  description  than 
to  state  that  Yosemite  must  be  seen  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed. 

F.  A.  Pattek. 


Upper  fall  1,6 


YOSEMITE  fates. 
ft.  ;  middle  fall  534  ft.  ;  lower  fall  500  ft. 
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My  Lullaby 

BY  JAMES  EM  ERSON  CRAY. 

All  nig’ht  about  my  casement, 

Where  the  passion-flowers  cling', 

The  troubled  wind  creeps,  ling-ering- 
Amongst  the  leaves  and  fing'ering' 

With  tremulous  touch  upon  the  vine-worn  string. 

'  “  Child  of  the  passionate  darkness, 

Child  of  my  soul,”  she  cries, 

“  Rest  from  thy  long-,  long  vig-il,  dear. 

Sleep,  for  under  thy  window  here 
I  am  singing'  thy  lullabies.” 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal, 


The  Land  of  the  Sun. 

BY  WALTER  1.  WEBBER. 

The  heart  may  roam  to  its  childhood’s  home. 
Deserted  for  gain  or  mate. 

But  sweeter  than  all  is  the  luring  thrall 
Of  the  sunlit  Golden  State, 

Where  the  mock-bird  sings  and  flits  and  swings 
In  the  fondling,  sea-born  breeze. 

And  the  mating  dove  sounds  her  plaint  of  loVe 
In  the  tall,  Australian  trees. 

Where  the  snow-peaks  rise  under  turquoise  skies 
From  sweeps  of  opal  haze. 

And  the  lark-note  thrills  on  the  low,  round  hills 
Through  the  sweet,  warm,  winter  days. 

Dream  as  you  may  of  the  crowded  way 
And  the  tinsel’d  world,  but  best 
And  sweetest  of  all  is  the  luring  thrall 
In  the  breath  of  the  tropic  West. 
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Sissy. 

RY  ELIZABETH  AMD  JOSEPH  CRINNELL. 

(§\B  were  out  for  a  lark  in  one 
of  the  foothill  canons  more 
than  three  years  a^ro,  when 
an  old  tin  tomato-can  came  tumb¬ 
ling-  down  the  bank.  Something 
was  scratching  on  the  inside  of  it 
and  we  picked  it  up. 

Nothing  but  a  tin}-  ground- 
squirrel  which  had  crawled  in  at 
the  broken  top,  and  had  not  wit 
enough  to  turn  and  escape  at  the 
same  opening.  This  was  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  kidnap  a  creature 
which  we  have  always  admired, 
often  pitied  and  meant  to  hold 
alive,  if  possible. 

It  slipped  easil}^  into  a  skirt 
pocket  and  we  galloped  away  for 
home,  affecting  not  to  notice 
when  grown-up  rodents  of  the 
same  order  questioned  us  as  we 
passed.  The  ground-squirrel,  or 
Spermophile,  may  be  found  at 
home  all  over  the  world,  excepting,  possibly,  in  Australia  ; 
but  one  might  search  the  whole  earth  over  and  not  find 
another  in  a  tin  tomato-can.  We  named  her  “  Siss}^  ”  on 
the  spot,  for  the  reason  that  this  name  never  did  fit  a  human 
being  big  or  little.  And  “  Sissy  ”  she  is  to  this  day.  After 
a  five-mile  gallop  we  arrived  at  home  where  the  new  baby 
was  given  a  cracker  box,  a  cup  of  warm  milk,  the  husk  of  a 
cocoanut,  and  a  little  bo^-’s  old  red  flannel  shirk,  the  “  medi¬ 
cated  ”  sort.  These  four  articles  she  accepted  as  willingly 
as  if  her  forbears  had  been  accustomed  to  such  luxuries  for 
generations. 

The  original  cracker  box  has  been  multiplied  by  three, 
for  successive  stories  comprising  her  house.  The  upper 
box  is  her  parlor  where  she  sits  and  looks  at  the  landscape 
and  meditates.  The  second  or  middle  box  is  her  toilet, 
and  the  lower  one  is  her  storeroom  for  all  her  treasures. 
She  also  sleeps  here  at  night.  The  cocoanut  husk  is  my 
lady’s  boudoir  by  day,  at  the  door  of  which  she  receives 
company.  The  old  red  shirt  is  her  carpet,  her  curtain,  her 
wrap,  her  greatest  and  most  curious  treasure.  She  plays 
with  it,  hugs  it  to  her  heart,  gnaws  holes  in  it,  and  growls 
at  it  when  angr}".  It  is  her  one  comfort  when  other 
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comforts  fail.  She  loves  it  as  she  loves  nothing’  else.  In 
some  vague  way  it  reminds  her  of  her  mother.  When  it  is 
thrown  out  for  an  airing  she  tears  wildh^  at  it  if  given  her 
liberty,  and  attacks  an3"one  who  attempts  to  touch  it.  It 
is  fast  wearing  awa}^  it  being  almost  impossible  to  identify- 
its  original  shape.  To  all  appearances  it  has  been  “  through 
the  war.”  What  will  be  her  grief  when  it  shall  have  quite 
disappeared,  no  one  can  tell. 

Sissy  knows  no  fear,  and  has  frightened  awaA^  more  than 
one  tramp  who  has  sought  the  back  door  for  his  “breakfast 
or  a  job.”  If  allowed  her  freedom,  she  pushes  the  screen 
door  open  and  runs  up  and  down  the  steps,  stuffing  her 
cheeks  with  tidbits  from  the  cellar  or  3"ard. 

If  a  stranger  is  seen  approaching,  she  shows  her  pluck3^ 
courage  with  true  new-womanlv  instinct.  She  elongates 
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herself,  holds  her  ears  flat  down  like  a  tiger,  shows  her 
teeth,  twists  the  fur  of  one-half  her  bod}-  lengthwise  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  raises  the  fur  of  the  side  next  to 
the  stranger  straight  up,  like  a  cat  when  it  is  savage. 
Then  she  sidles  up  to  him,  her  teeth  chattering.  The 
tramp  beats  a  retreat,  while  we  call  her  in  and  give  her  a 
peppermint. 

She  assumes  man}-  droll  attitudes.  In  winter  she  sleeps 
more  and  grows  thin.  In  summer,  owing  to  her  rich  diet, 
she  takes  to  herself  more  adipose  tissue  than  she  can  well 
manage.  She  will  often  stand  bent  over,  without  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  “waist  line,”  and  press  both  hands  on  the  pit  of 
her  stomach.  Just  as  we  think  of  calling  in  the  doctor, 
she  suddenh"  turns  a  somersault,  picks  up  her  toes  with  her 
hands  and  cleans  each  nail  separate!}".  Her  fore  feet  are 
never  used  as  feet  excepting  when  she  runs.  She  is  very 
fond  of  sweets,  and  eats  butter  with  a  relish  it  is  good  to 
see.  This  proves  that  taste  is  more  a  matter  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  of  cultivation.  She  does  not  care  for  bread 
without  butter,  but  prefers  cookies.  These  last  she  smells 
like  a  hungry  school  child,  and  eats  them  far  hotter  than  we 
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prefer  them.  Indeed  the  more  hot  a  thing-  is,  the  better 
she  enjoys  eating-  it,  her  long  teeth  protecting  her  tongue. 
Her  favorite  haunts  are  the  book  shelves,  and  the  coiffures 
of  any  lady  in  the  house.  She  will  not  look  at  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  head,  but  treats  bo3^s  and  men  with  an  emphatic  in¬ 
difference.  Her  object  in  darting  unannounced  to  the  top 
of  a  lady’s  head  is  to  pilfer  an3^  hairpin  in  view.  Once  she 
has  pulled  it  from  its  moorings,  she  runs  off  with  it  to  her 
cocoanut  husk,  where  she  hides  it,  and  comes  peeping  out 
at  the  door  to  laugh  at  us.  That  she  does  smile  is  a  fact. 
Her  countenance  is  as  mobile  as  is  that  of  a  bird  or  animal 
or  man,  as  any  close  observer  may  see  for  himself. 

It  is  partly  in  the  e3^e,  partl3^  in  the  mouth,  and  partl3^  in 
the  way  she  smooths  or  lifts  the  fur  of  her  face.  If  in  her 
tours  of  inspection  about  the  house  Sissy  slides  down  the 
bath  tub’s  sloping  walls  and  is  rescued  from  a  water3^  grave, 
in  case  there  be  water  at  the  bottom,  she  goes  straight  to 
the  kitchen  stove  to  dry  herself  exactly  as  if  she  and  all  her 
female  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  kitchen  stoves. 
She  is  sister  to  the  canar3%  and  loves  him,  as  she  also  loves 
the  maltese  house  cat  In  scampering  about  with  the  last 
she  is  careful  to  follow,  never  to  lead.  She  prefers  to  face 
a  possibl3^  treacherous  friend.  If  permitted  she  will  creep 
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into  bed  with  a  girl  friend,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to 
Sissy  whether  she  sleeps  on  her  own  head  or  her  feet  or  her 
back.  Now  and  then  she  has  been  known  to  chirp  at  day¬ 
break,  besides  which  she  never  speaks  except  at  sight  of 
a  strange  dog,  when  her  voice  of  warning  sets  all  the  hens 
of  the  neighborhood  to  cackling. 

She  has  an  instinct  to  peel  all  her  food.  Nuts  that  have 
been  shelled,  pieces  of  cake,  doughnuts,  pie,  and  even  bits 
of  butter,  must  each  be  carefully  denuded  of  its  outer  sur¬ 
face,  though  she  may  afterward  pick  up  the  parings  and 
eat  them.  She  cannot  crack  a  hard-shelled  nut  with  her 
teeth.  (In  their  natural  state  these  squirrels  live  on  grains 
and  other  soft  kernels,  straw  and  vegetables  and  roots.) 
We  have  learned  that  one  reason  why  Sissy  keeps  her  food 
in  her  cheeks  before  eating  it  is,  that  it  may  be  well  soft¬ 
ened  or  soaked.  If  given  chocolate  or  other  candy,  this, 
also,  must  be  stuffed  into  her  cheeks  for  a  soaking,  and 
when  she  thinks  of  it  ten  minutes  later,  she  is  surprised  to 
find  it  gone.  It  does  not  occur  to  her  that  it  has  melted, 
and  in  a  vague  way  she  accuses  us  of  having  stolen  it  and 
evinces  a  bad  temper.  She  has  the  advantage  of  the  ordi- 
nar}^  woman,  in  that  she  has  her  pocket  always  in  evidence 
and  sees  that  it  is  made  useful.  Her  cousin,  the  gopher, 
has  real  pockets  on  the  outside  of  her  cheeks  which  we 
have  seen  stuffed  with  grass  and  roots,  but  this  prairie 
squirrel  simply  distends  her  cheeks.  We  have  seen  her 
hide  nine  almonds  at  one  time,  and  as  many  as  twenty-nine 
pumpkin  seeds  at  other  times.  It  improves  her  looks  to 
stuff  her  cheeks  out,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that  people  with 
thin  faces  would  do  well  to  follow  her  example.  Sissy  has 
sat  for  her  picture  many  times,'  and  has  come  to  know  the 
camera  by  sight.  She  affects  a  dislike  to  it.  To  humor 
her,  and  get  her  picture,  we  have  excluded  the  tripod  and 
placed  the  camera  on  a  table  or  chair  or  held  it  in  our 
hands.  She  scents  danger,  and  hides  in  the  woodbox  or 
darts  up  the  artist’s  sleeve.  Take  it  all  together.  Sissy  is 
a  delightful  creature,  and  we  have  given  this  sketch  of  her 
that  people  may  “  stop  to  think  ”  when  they  see  her  family 
sporting  themselves  in  stubble  fields,  or  standing  erect  on 
little  hillocks  motionless  and  meditative.  Next  to  the 
linnet  or  “Damn-bird”  of  California,  this  common  little 
ground  squirrel  is  the  most  hated  and  persecuted  of  our 
animals.  Poisoned,  trapped,  shot,  dogged,  unloved,  it 
leads  a  weary  existence.  As  in  the  case  of  other  people 
and  creatures,  if  we  knew  it  better  we  should  love  it  better. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
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COLORADO’S  GREATEST  COLD  CAMP. 

BY  RALPH  E.  B1CKNELL. 

E  were  driving-  up  Cascade  avenue  in  the 
gorg-eous  afterglow  of  a  Colorado  mount¬ 
ain  sunset — to  the  west  the  mighty  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Rockies  in  silhouette  against 
the  crimson  sky — over  old  Pike’s  Peak  a 
fantastic  bank  of  cloud  still  holding  a 
gleam  of  the  departed  orb  ;  to  the  east, 
beyond  the  town,  the  darkening  mesas 
stretching  away  to  meet  the  distant 
plains  of  Kansas.  “Whose  palatial 
home  is  that  on  the  right,”  I  asked  the 
driver.  “That?  Oh,  that  belongs  to  Smith,  the  Cripple 
Creek  mine-owner.”  “That  on  the  left?”  “That’s 
Jones’s — he  made  his  pile  in  Cripple.”  “The  next  one?” 
“  That’s  where  Robinson  lives— struck  it  rich  up  at  camp 
three  j^ears  ago  ;  used  to  be  a  carpenter.  The  house  on 
the  corner  is  Brown’s — sold  out  his  claim  a  while  ago  for 
half  a  million.” 

And  it  is  from  some  such  introduction  as  this  that  the 
most  conservative  Yankee,  presumed  to  be  proof  against 
all  manner  of  enthusiasms,  begins  the  ver}"  next  da}"  to 
look  up  the  quotations  on  Cripple  Creek.  Thus  is  the  gold 
fever  contracted — the  only  malady  from  which  the  tonic 
air  of  Colorado  gives  no  relief. 

If  you  should  assert  to  a  citizen  that  lottery  was  the 
chief  business  of  Colorado  Springs,  and  that  citizen  were 
of  the  masculine  gender  and  able-bodied,  the  sequence 
would  doubtless  be  assault  and  battery — but  what  greater 
game  of  chance  than  mining  ?  And  more  mining  stock  is 
bought  and  sold  in  Colorado  Springs,  perhaps,  than  in  an}- 
other  city  of  the  United  States.  In  nine  5^ears  since  the 
opening  of  the  Cripple  Creek  countr}-  in  ’91,  Colorado 
Springs  has  risen  from  a  mere  health  resort  to  one  of  the 
stock  centers  of  the  country,  whose  quotations  ma}"  be  read 
in  the  metropolitan  dailies  with  New  York’s  and  Boston’s. 
Too  late  Denver  has  awakened  from  its  lethargy  to  find 
that  “the  Springs”  has  built  up  a  reputation  too  strong  to 
be  diverted. 

^J^'When  a  town  of  25,000  attains  the  business  importance 
of  Colorado  Springs  it  is  a  lesson  in  the  possibilities  of 
concentration.  Ever3Tody  in  Colorado  Springs  is  interested 
in  Cripple  Creek,  if  not  directly,  indirectl}"  ;  the  big  mines 
have  their  of&ces  here,  here  the  rich  mine  owners  build  their 
homes,  and  Colorado  Springs,  as  the  heart  of  Cripple 
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Creek,  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being-  on  gold  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  gold.  The  mining  exchange  is  unpretentious  in 
appearance  (a  new  and  adequate  building  is  projected), 
and  though  there  are  scores  of  brokers’  offices,  and  the 
brokers  themselves  quite  equal  their  metropolitan  brothers 
in  lung  power  and  excitabilit}",  there  is  little  to  evidence 
the  enormous  business  that  is  carried  on.  Last  Januar}^ 
— one  single  month — the  sales  of  the  exchange  were 
17,308,419  shares  of  stock  of  a  cash  value  of  $2,708,447. 

The  stock  exchange  is  the  popular  amusement,  whether 
or  not3"OU  are  luck}-  enough  to  hold  an3"  “  chances;”  it  dis¬ 
places  base-ball  and  theater,  and  the  club  is  but  a  refuge 
for  the  ventilation  of  private  stock  opinions  ;  the  youth  of 
Colorado  Springs  does  not  watch  the  morning  paper  for 
base  hits,  errors,  runs — he  searches  for  the  last  quotation 
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on  “  Portland,”  on  “  Gold  Coin,”  the  latest  strike  in  “  Jack 
Pot”  or  “  Isabella.”  Ever3Tod3^  seems  concerned  in  stocks  ; 
it  is  highl3^  edif3dng  to  listen  to  stock  talk  on  the  street, 
on  the  cars,  at  the  table — I  had  almost  said  in  church.  At 
all  events  there  are  strict^"  orthodox  members  who  hold 
investments  on  ’change  and  who  discuss  prospects  and  give 
current  quotations  with  quite  as  much  gusto  as  the3"  chant 
the  Creed  or  sing  the  Doxolog3". 

-  Colorado  Springs  bu3^s  stock  as  a  matter  of  course  (when 
it  has  the  mone3C,  and  with  no  more  censurable  idea  of 
speculation  than  the  New  England  farmer  who  keeps  his 
apples  against  an  expected  market  rise.  “  It  ma3"  not  pan 
out  this  month,”  sa3^s  Colorado  Springs  with  abiding  faith, 
“  nor  this  3"ear,  but  there’s  bound  to  be  pa3"  ore  sometime.” 
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Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand  this  enthusiasm,  after  a  ride 
about  Colorado  Spring's,  when  ever}-  other  costly  mansion 
that  is  pointed  out  is  accompanied  b}^  the  tantalizing  ex¬ 
planation  that  “  he  made  his  money  in  Cripple.”  When 
one  of  your  neig'hbors  goes  to  bed  to-night  poor  and  wakes 
to-morrow  morning  rich,  the  effect  is  not  sobering,  even 
though  nine  other  neighbors  are  as  poor  as  they  were  be¬ 
fore.  So  Colorado  Springs  buys  its  stock  when  the  price  is 
low,  before  a  strike  is  made,  at  a  few  cents  a  share,  and 
puts  it  awa}"  in  a  bottom  bureau  drawer  and  tries  to  forget 
about  it  Sometime,  if  not  in  this  generation  in  the  next, 
he  hopes  to  resurrect  his  dusty  parchment  credentials,  and 
draw  dividends,  and  ride  in  a  rubber  tired  carriage. 

Forty  miles  from  Colorado  Springs  b}^  picturesque  stage 
over  Cheyenne  Mountain,  or  thirty  by  modern  Pullman  via 
the  Colorado  Midland  Railwa^^  through  Ute  Pass,  are  the 
Cripple  Creek  gold  fields,  now  the  richest  mining  district  in 
the  domains  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  stor}^  of  Cripple  Creek 
is  the  stor)"  of  the  mining  supremac}^  of  Colorado.  In  the 
production  of  silver  Colorado  has  led,  since  Nevada 
“petered;”  but  not  till  the  opening  of  Cripple  Creek  did 
its  gold  output  rival  that  of  California.  In  ’98  the  Cripple 
Creek  District  brought  to  the  surface  15  millions  of  the 
yellow  metal,  in  ’99  the  production  of  the  district  reached 
the  unprecedented  total  of  20  millions,  leaving  California 
in  the  rear  and  justifying  Colorado’s  claim  as  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  mining  State  of  the  Union. 

□  Cripple  Creek’s  histor}-  is  rather  exceptional  among 
mining  camps.  Suffering  the  cont'inual  opposition  of 
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mining-  experts  it  never  experienced  a  real  excitement  as  in 
California  or  Alaska,  never  had  a  great  inrush  and  frantic 
claim  staking,  but  like  Tops}^  it  “  just  g-rowed.” 

There  were  prospectors  in  the  vicinity  in  the  earl}^ 
’Kig’hties  who  struck  some  promising  placer  gold,  but  when 
the  find  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  experts  the}^  de¬ 
clared  that  no  gold  could  be  there.  After  onl}^  superficial 
investigation  further,  no  more  was  found,  and  indignation 
ran  so  high  with  the  belief  that  the  property  had  been 
“  salted”  that  the  men  who  first  tapped  this,  one  of  the 
richest  gold  supplies  in  the  world,  were  compelled  to  flee 
the  country  to  escape  a  necktie  of  manila  rope. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1891,  W.  S.  Stratton  located  the 
since  famous  “independence”  mine,  and  the  rise  of  the 
present  Cripple  Creek  district  is  dated  from  that  time. 
Still,  mining  experts  were  incredulous  ;  the  country  was 
not  situated,  they  declared,  for  gold  deposits  ;  the  geolog¬ 
ical  formations  were  not  favorable  ;  pay  ore  was  impos¬ 
sible.  But  the  best  laid  theories  o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
agley,  and  Mother  Barth  sometimes  hid  her  treasures  with 
a  cheerful  disregard  of  all  formulas  since  established. 
Cripple  Creek  is  remarkable  not  alone  for  its  vast  richness, 
but  as  well  for  its  perhaps  unexampled  irregularities.  Dis¬ 
covered  against  the  tearful  protest  of  the  text-book,  it 
continues  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  mining  professor,  for 
gold  is  being  found  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  rock  in 
which  gold  was  never  before  known  to  be  contained. 

It  is  said  that  a  gold  field  so  uniformly  productive  was 
never  before  worked.  Now,  at  the  end  of  nine  years’  con¬ 
tinual  exploration  there  are  350  producing  mines,  6,000 
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patented  claims,  and  profitless  prospect  holes  innumerable, 
till  it  looks  as  thoug-h  a  giant  breed  of  gophers  had  been  at 
work  in  the  land.  There  is  not  a  deserted  mine  in  the 
district ;  the  “Victor”  has  sunk  its  shaft  over  a  thousand 
feet,  the  average  shafts  in  camp  are  from  six  to  seven 
hundred,  and  still  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  treasure 
that  nature  diffused  at  the  bottom  of  Pike’s  Peak. 

The  sale  of  Stratton’s  “Independence”  mine  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  syndicate  for  10  millions  brought  Cripple  Creek  before 
the  financial  public  in  a  ver}-  forceful  manner ;  Cripple 
stock  is  now  held  all  over  the  country,  and  London  has 
large  interests.  In  1899  alone  there  were  distributed  to 
stockholders  almost  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  grand 
total  of  all  dividends  paid  up  to  January  1,  1900,  is 
$11,093,560.  Stratton’s  “Independence”  distinguished  it¬ 
self  during  ’99  b}"  declaring  dividends  of  $250,000  as  the 
result  of  six  months’  production,  and  the  “  Gold  Coin”  re¬ 
membered  its  shareholders  at  Christmas  with  a  little  matter 
of  $100,000 — just  extra  over  the  regular  dividend.  During 
’99  the  “Isabella”  mine  made  the  two  greatest  shipments 
ever  recorded  in  mining  annals  ;  one  in  the  summer  gave  a 
return  of  $160,000  and  one  in  December  exceeded  $300,000. 

The  Cripple  Creek  district,  including  the  towns  of  Victor, 
Independence,  Gillett,  Altman,  Llkton,  and  Anaconda, 
contains  about  40,000  people,  of  whom  half  are  in  Cripple 
Creek  proper.  Cripple  Creek  is  a  town  all  either  uphill  or 
down — it  depends  upon  which  wa}"  you  walk.  Its  principal 
street  is  an  e3"e  opener  for  Easterners  who  associate  the 
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word  “camp”  with  everything  wild  and  woolly.  With 
line  substantial  brick  blocks,  excellent  stores,  trolle}^  cars 
and  electric  lighting.  Cripple  Creek  is  indeed  a  surprise. 
But  the  good  impression  ends  with  the  several  central 
streets,  outside  of  which  are  nothing  but  unsightly  shant¬ 
ies,  and  the  ugliness  that  is  inevitable  where  men  live  to 
make  mone}^  and  not  a  home. 

As  there  are  often  two  or  three  claimants  to  one  Cripple 
Creek  claim,  lawyers  and  surveyors  drive  a  thriving  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  creditabl3^  to  the  good  sense  of  the  owners,  most 
of  the  disputes  are  settled  out  of  court.  No  miner  in  the 
camp  works  for  less  than  $3  a  day,  for  the  Union  is  all 
powerful — that  of  course  for  ordinary  miners  ;  engineers 
and  other  special  employes  receive  much  more. 

National  attention  was  drawn  to  Cripple  Creek  in  1893, 
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when  troubles  with  the  striking  miners  became  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror.  At  that  time  “Bloody  Bridles”  Waite  was 
governor  of  Colorado,  and  he  ordered  the  State  militia  to 
aid  the  strikers.  The  sheriff  of  Bl  Paso  county  retaliated 
by  calling  out  a  thousand  deputies  to  protect  property,  and 
a  conflict  was  imminent.  Lawlessness  prevailed  at  Cripple 
Creek.  The  strikers  seized  Bull  Hill,  blew  up  the  build¬ 
ings  of  one  of  the  mines,  roughly  handled  the  mine  owners, 
and  a  number  of  people  were  killed.  Colorado  Springs  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  striking  miners  and  its  streets 
were  patrolled  constantly  in  fear  of  violence.  While  in 
conference  with  a  Board  of  Arbitration  at  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege,  Governor  Waite  would  undoubtedly  have  been  lynched 
by  irate  Springs  people  had  he  not  been  hustled  out  by  a 
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back  door  and  driven  away.  As  it  was,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  was  tarred  and  feathered. 

Cripple  Creek  was  nearly  wiped  out  b}"  incendiar}^  fires  in 
1896,  and  its  admirable  business  section  is  the  outg’rowth. 
In  August,  ’99,  the  principal  part  of  Victor  was  similarl}" 
burnt.  But  Western  energ}-  is  not  disconcerted  b}-  a  little 
thing  like  that,  and  before  the  ruins  of  the  town  were  cool 
the  merchants  were  giving  orders  for  new  buildings  and 
new  stocks.  There  is  an  amusing  as  well  as  a  pathetic 
side  to  a  great  fire — the  business  of  a  good  sized  town  ac¬ 
commodated  in  tents  and  makeshift  shanties  is  a  ver}^ 
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curious  conglomeration  ;  business  announcements  hastilA^ 
displa5"ed  assure  3"ou  that  undisma3"ed'  shopmen  are  still 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  the  genuineness  of  fire 
sales  when  the  rescued  merchandise  is  sold  over  plank 
counters  supported  by  barrels  is  not  questioned.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  speculate  what  catastrophe  would  daunt  the 
great  American  merchant.  Destro3fing  fire  is  often  one  of 
the  few  blessings  that  come  in  disguise,  for  with  the  wheat 
the  tares  are  burned  also.  From  its  ashes  Victor  has  al- 
read}"  risen  a  finer  town  than  it  was  before. 
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The  Desert  Maiden. 

BY  ALICE  RHOADES  PICKREL. 


N  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,  along-  the  Arizona  line, 
dwell  a  portion  of  the  Mojave  Indian  tribe.  Westward 
from  the  river  to  the  Coast  Rang-e  of  Southern  California, 
lies  a  sterile  waste,  known  as  the  Mojave  Desert.  It  is 
with  the  maidens  of  this  tribe  that  my  story  deals. 

The  sun  is  pretty  sure  to  shine  brightly  when  the  little 
Desert  Maiden  arrives  at  the  Indian  hut,  but  a  heavy  gloom  hangs 
over  the  household  for  a  week  or  more. 

The  father  is  disappointed  because  she  is  not  a  boy,  and  the 
mother  shares  his  disappointment. 

She  is  not  arrayed  in  the  daintiest  of  white  dresses,  like  her  little 
civilized  sister,  but  is  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  calico  or  an  old 
blanket  and  tucked  into  a  rude  pallet. 

Soon  the  mother’s  disappointment  is  lost  in  her  admiration  for 
her  little  mes-a-hi-a  (girl)  pappoose,  who  grows  rapidly  and  laughs 
and  coos  as  all  babies  do. 

Before  she  can  scarcely  hold  her  head  up  she  is  strapped  into  a 
cradle,  which  the  mother  carries  on  her  back.  WT  might  call  the 
cradle  her  carriage,  since  it  serves  that  purpose.  The  cradle  is  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  is  woven  of  willows  or  rushes,  has  a 
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canopy  over  the  head  which  is  elaborately  trimmed  with  feathers, 
red  calico,  strings  of  bright  colored  beads  with  silver  coins  attached, 
and  wrapping  twine.  The  little  maiden  knows  nothing  of  a  soft 
downy  pillow  ;  her  poor  little  head  rests  flat  against  the  bottom  of 
the  cradle.  So  securely  is  she  bound  that  she  cannot  get  her  little 
brown  fingers  out  to  play  with  the  feathers  which  hang  so  tempt¬ 
ingly  near. 

As  soon  as  she  is  able  to  creep  she  is  given  a  little  fat  puppy  to 
play  with.  Baby  and  puppy  soon  become  inseparable  companions. 
The  “  pappoose  ”  shares  food  and  blanket  equally  with  the  puppy. 
By  the  time  she  has  reached  her  fifth  year  she  is  presented  with  an 
Indian  doll.  This  new  toy  is  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made.  The 
doll  varies  in  size  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  is  made  of 
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clay,  painted  very  artistically  with  dots  and  dashes  of  red,  white, 
yellow  and  black  all  over  its  body,  and  a  bunch  of  Indian  hair  crowns 
its  head.  The  doll’,p  dress  usually  consists  of  an  old  rag-  tied  about 
the  waist  and  a  dozen  coils  of  beads  about  its  neck. 

Very  scant  is  the  pappoose’s  dress  ;  not  a  stich  of  clothing-  covers 
her  little  brown  body  until  she  is  two  years  old,  then  she  wears  a 
little  knit  shirt,  which  reaches  to  the  waist.  By  the  time  she  has 
reached  her  sixth  year,  she  has  donned  a  little  dress,  which  reaches 
to  her  ankles.  The  dress  is  always  of  some  brig-ht  color,  with  a  deep 
border  of  black  and  white  at  the  bottom.  Around  her  neck  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  coils  of  tiny  blue  and  white  beads  ;  at  the  front  of  the  coils 
are  attached  from  twenty  to  thirty  silver  coins,  usually  dimes.  This 
neck  ornament  is  very  heavy,  and  only  an  Indian  maiden  can  bear 
such  weig-ht  at  the  neck. 

The  little  Desert  Maiden  is  always  happy  and  at  her  play  she  sing-s 
over  and  over  ag-ain  “  Hui-yah-ah,  Hui-yah-ah  ”  in  a  low  musical 
tone.  This  song- — if  song-  it  may  be  called — has  no  meaning,  but 
is  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  her  play. 
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Her  grandmother  indulges  her  in  every  way  possible.  The  grand¬ 
mother  is  often  employed  by  some  white  family  in  the  town,  as 
laundress,  and  once  a  week  she  is  allowed  to  accompany  her.  The 
little  pappoose  expects  the  “white  squaw”  to  admire  her  and  give 
her  her  dinner. 

When  she  is  about  nine  years  old  she  puts  on  sandals,  made  of 
buckskin  about  the  size  of  the  foot,  fastened  by  attaching  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  string  to  the  heel  and  tying  it  about  the  ankle  ;  another 
string  is  fastened  to  the  buckskin  between  the  toes  and  tied  to  the  one 
at  the  ankle.  Now  is  the  time  she  puts  on  her  blanket  (used  instead 
of  a  wrap).  The  blanket  is  a  large  square  of  bright  red  calico  with 
a  deep  band  of  black  edged  with  white  for  the  border.  If  she  can 
afford  it  her  blanket  is  made  of  red  flannel  with  a  border,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cotton.  Sometimes  a  blanket  made  of  four  bandannas 
sewed  in  the  form  of  a  square  is  worn.  She  never  wears  anything 
on  her  head. 

Her  physical  development  is  wonderful.  She  develops  rapidly  be¬ 
tween  her  ninth  and  twelfth  years.  The  Mojave  women  are  said  to 
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be  among-  the  heaviest,  fattest  and  strongest  of  any  women  (white 
or  colored)  in  the  world. 

Her  form  and  features  are  perfect  ;  she  has  large,  dark  brown  eyes, 
beautiful  teeth,  shapely  hands  and  coarse  black  hair.  Her  hair  is 
very  thick  and  long,  and  is  allowed  to  “fly  loose  ”  about  her  head  and 
shoulders. 

If  the  Mojave  maiden  is  ambitious  to  attend  school  and  her  parents’ 
consent  (as  a  rule  the  parents  do  not  favor  schools)  can  be  obtained,  she 
is  permitted  to  attend  school  at  I't.  Mojave  (an  abandoned  g-overn- 
ment  fort  eig-hteen  miles  northwest  of  Needles)  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
as  long- as  she  desires.  The  school  at  Ft.  Mojave  was  established  ten 
years  ago  by  the  government. 

When  she  enters  the  school,  the  name  of  Ma-hah,  Oche,  Pin-e- 
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wah,  etc.,  is  dropped  and  sheds  christened  Blanch,  Annie,  Susie,  etc. 
She  is  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing  and 
housework.  While  attending  school  she  wears  a  dark  gray  flannel 
dress,  trimmed  in  black  braid,  coarse  black  shoes  and  a  black  sailor 
hat. 

At  home  she  is  taught  by  her  mother  to  do  bead-work.  She  strings 
and  weaves  beads  in  artistic  designs  ;  makes  ladies’  belts,  neck-ties, 
watch-chains,  hat-bands  and  collars.  She  uses  the  very  smallest  of 
beads  of  all  colors,  and  handsome  are  the  articles  which  she  makes. 
Though  her  fingers  are  deft  and  she  works  rapidly,  it  takes  her  from 
one  to  three  months  to  complete  one  article. 

Pottery  work  affords  her  great  pleasure  ;  she  delights  in  making 
vases,  pitchers,  cups,  dolls,  ollas  (water  jugs).  The  Desert  Maiden  is 
a  true  artist  and  uses  paint  lavishly  ;  wonderful  are  the  creations 
which  adorn  her  wares. 

As  we  look  over  the  desert,  “  near  train  time,”  a  picturesque  sight 
greets  us.  Away  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  a  party  of  women 
(young  and  old)  all  arrayed  in  dresses  of  the  brightest  colors  with 
blankets  which  seem  to  be  even  brighter.  If  they  did  not  move  so 
rapidly,  we  might  think  a  poppy  garden  had  suddenly  sprung  into 
being  with  poppies  all  in  a  row.  Their  black  hair  streams  in  the 
wind  as  they  nod  and  beck  to  each  other.  A  basket  full  of  their 
wares  rests  upon  each  head  and  their  hands  are  full  of  bows  and 
arrows  of  rainbow  hues.  The  tourist  proves  a  ready  customer. 
Though  the  maiden  may  carry  her  wares,  it  is  always  the  mother 
who  cries  out  the  price  of  each  article  as  she  displays  it.  All  along 
the  train  may  be  heard  the  cry  of  “two-bit,  two-bit  ”  (25c.),  “  ten-cent, 
ten-cent  ”  “  ho-bit,  ho-bit  ”  (50c.).  There  are  days  when  she  fails 
to  make  good  sales,  and  when  the  train  leaves  the  station  she  says  : 
“No  good,  no  good.  White  squaw  no  good,  white  buck  no  good.  Me 
heap  sabe,  no  good,  me  no  like.” 

If  the  “kodak  fiend”  happens  to  be  among  the  passengers,  he  is 
very  anxious  to  get  a  picture  of  the  women.  But  they  strenuously 
object ;  and  if  they  cannot  make  their  escape,  they  will  fight  for  the 
kodak  and  try  to  break  it,  or  shower  the  poor  “fiend”  with  sand. 
Ducky  is  the  person  who  escapes  without  a  scratch. 

The  Mojave  Maiden  is  never  alone.  She  loves  company  and  goes 
about  in  groups  of  six  or  more.  They  never  walk  side  by  side,  but 
go  one  behind  the  other.  They  live  in  rude  villages  ;  their  houses 
are  not  crowded  together  as  are  many  houses  in  the  city  of  the  white 
man,  but  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  apart.  Sometimes 
three  or  four  families  occupy  the  same  house.  The  home  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Maiden  is  a  small  low  building,  made  of  adobe  and  sticks,  with 
a  thatched  roof  of  reeds,  one  door,  one  window  (minus  the  glass). 
The  largest  houses  have  two  rooms,  and  all  have  earthen  floors. 
Their  furniture  is  very  scant  and  very  crude  —  a  half  dozen  boxes 
from  the  store.  Their  cooking  is  done  out  doors  over  a  campfire. 
When  they  dine,  they  sit  or  squat  on  the  ground  around  the  campfire, 
take  the  food  in  their  laps  and  eat  with  their  fingers.  Their  dishes 
are  mostly  crude  vessels  made  of  clay,  or  tin  cans  ;  and  if  they  can 
afford  it,  a  coffee-pot.  The  Indian  Maiden  is  very  fond  of  coffee,  and 
often  begs  for  it. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  them  converse.  Their  language  sounds  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  the  “  Heathen  Chinee,”  and  when  several  are 
together  they  make  a  great  chatter.  When  a  white  person  addresses 
them,  they  answer  with  a  grin  and  a  grunt,  unless  they  are  well 
acquainted.  If  they  fancy  a  white  woman  they  will  say  :  “  You 

Mut-mi-wah  ”  (my  friend)  and  then  they  talk  freely. 

The  courtship  of  the  Mojave  Maiden  is  brief.  She  develops  at  an 
early  age,  therefore  she  marries  young  —  sometimes  as  young  as 
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twelve  years,  and  she  is  always  married  before  she  reaches  her  six¬ 
teenth  year. 

When  the  Desert  Maiden  sees  a  youth  whom  she  fancies,  she  makes 
the  first  advance.  She  arrays  herself  in  her  brightest  dress  and 
blanket,  paints  her  face  in  streaks,  bars,  dots  and  dashes  of  red,  white 
and  yellow  paint,  wears  coils  and  coils  of  beads  around  her  neck  and 
wrists  ;  and  thus  adorned  she  seeks  his  society,  and  tries  the  powers 
of  her  fascination  upon  him.  If  the  feeling  is  reciprocated,  the  man 
does  not  say  anything  but  disappears  for  a  few  hours.  When  he  ap¬ 
pears  his  face  is  painted  in  imitation  of  hers,  he  wears  a  bunch  of 
white  feathers  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  a  knit  undershirt  painted  in 
stripes  (circling  the  body)  of  green  or  purple  paint.  On  each  arm, 
above  the  elbow,  are  tied  strips  of  red  cloth,  and  he  wears  blue  over¬ 
alls.  Now  they  are  constantly  seen  in  one  another’s  society,  for  three 
or  four  days.  This  is  considered  (by  the  tribe)  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony — rather  a  long  ceremony.  After  the  fourth  day  she  goes  with 
her  man  to  his  hut  and  becomes  the  queen  of  his  home.  She  con¬ 
tinues  to  paint  her  face  until  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 

The  medicine  men  and  old  women  are  the  keepers  of  the  religion 
and  they  instruct  the  young  maidens  in  their  religious  duties.  The 
young  are  taught  that;  “God  is  a  big  bird.  He  rules  the  Mojave 
Heaven,  that  Mojave  Heaven  or  hunting  ground  is  a  beautiful  place  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Needles  mountains  (so  called  on  account  of  their 
numerous  needle-like  peaks,  one  of  which  has  a  hole  near  the  top, 
which  is  called  the  Needle’s  Hye).  And  if  Mojave  heap  good  Indian, 
when  Mojave  die  God  come  in  the  night,  take  her  up,  fly  with  her 
through  the  Needle’s  eye  to  the  Mojave  Hunting  Ground.  When 
they  get  there  they  no  come  back,  no  want  to  come  back,  have  heap 
good  man.  Stay  there  all  time.  Have  things  all  same  white  man’s 
squaw — much  heap  nicer.”  * 

Needles,  Cal. 


To  Palm  Canon  ' 

BY  FRANCES  ANTHONY. 

ARLY  in  the  morning-  of  December  29,  our 
party  of  three  started  from  Redlands, 
Cal.,  on  a  camping-  trip  to  that  part  of 
the  Colorado  Desert  which  lies  in  River¬ 
side  county.  The  first  of  many  objects  of 
interest  was  to  see  the  California  F an  Palm 
(  Neowashing-tonia  filamentosa  )  g-rowing- 
in  its  natural  home — narrow  Palm  Canon. 

Our  headquarters  camp  was  to  be  at  Palm  Springs,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Indian  village  of  Agua  Caliente,  by  the 
famous  hot  spring  known  to  the  Indians  for  ages.  It  is 
fifty  miles  southeast  of  Redlands  on  the  old  overland  stage 
road  from  San  Francisco  to  Yuma.  When  we  had  gone 
two  miles  through  orange  groves  and  then  over  the  hills 
down  into  San  Timoteo  Canon  we  first  came  to  this  road, 
which  is  still  used,  and  traveled  it  steadily  for  two  days. 
It  is  a  long  steady  pull  up  San  Timoteo  Canon,  where  the 
railroad  curves  from  side  to  side  to  ease  the  grade  ;  reach- 

*  Of  course  this  is  only  a  “  popular  ”  account  of  these  customs  and  creeds  — Eo. 

i.See  August  number. 
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ing-  the  summit  at  Beaumont,  2600  feet  above  sea  leveL 
This  is  the  divide — to  the  west  the  waters  run  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  the  east  toward  the  Gulf  of  California.  Here 
we  start  down  grade.  We  come  to  Banning  and  la)"  in  a 
supply  of  horsefeed  to  last  several  days — and  then  start  to 
make  our  night’s  camping-ground,  seven  miles  farther  on, 
beside  the  Cabezon  irrigating  ditch,  which  we  reach  before 
dark.  It  is  a  bare  camp  with  nothing  for  our  use  but 
water,  and  nothing  round  us  but  cactus  ;  no  trees,  not  even 
a  bush  from  which  to  gather  firewood. 

Being  at  this  point  several  miles  below  the  summit,  on 
the  Whitewater  side,  we  had  a  typical  demonstration  of 
the  principle  of  winds  blowing  up  canons  in  the  day  and 
down  at  night.  This  pass,  San  Gorgonio,  is  said  to  be  one 
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of  the  windy  places  in  this  part  of  California,  since  there 
is  scarcely  a  time  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing  one  way  or 
the  other  with  considerable  force.  It  needed  the  efforts  of 
us  all  to  make  the  little  pyramid  tent  fast,  and  we  were 
glad  of  the  shelter,  for  the  night  cooled  rapidly,  though 
the  day  had  been  warm. 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  started  on  heavy,  sandy 
roads,  which  we  had  during  most  of  the  trip,  and  reached 
Palm  Springs  in  the  afternoon. 

We  made  camp  near  the  spring.  Next  morning,  the  31st 
of  December,  leaving  our  camp  established  here,  and  tak¬ 
ing  lunch  for  ourselves  and  horses,  we  started  for  Palm 
Canon,  five  miles  to  the  south.  Half  a  mile  from  camp  we 
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came  to  a  group  of  trees  called  Palo  Verde  —  Spanish  for 
green  sticks  (cercidium  Torreyanum).  Never  having  seen 
any  before,  the}^  were  a  most  striking  sight — the  brightest, 
greenest  green  from  the  tips  of  the  leaves  to  the  little 
branches,  the  big  branches  and  the  trunk  down  to  the  ver}^ 
ground,  and  all  as  shiny  as  though  they  had  been  polished  ; 
and  no  mere  bushes,  but  trees  in  form  and  size.  After  this 
we  began  to  see  cactus  and  cactus  and  more  cactus  among 
the  brush  and  trees  —  eight  varieties  all  new  to  us,  and 
many  new  varieties  of  trees,  bushes  and  plants. 

The  road  was  rough  and  not  much  traveled,  and  led 
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alwa3^s  up  a  dr}-  valley  that  narrowed  toward  the  canon — 
part  of  the  wa}^  in  the  dr}^  bed  of  a  stream — but  with  no 
signs  of  palms  when  we  had  come  to  what  seemed  to  be 
the  end  of  the  road  ;  still  on  over  a  hill  and  down  into  the 
real  canon  itself,  and  here  were  the  first  palm  trees.  Al¬ 
though  we  had  seen  them  hy  hundreds  in  cultivation  along 
the  streets  of  Southern  California,  and  thought  we  knew 
how  they  would  appear,  we  were  surprised  to  see  how  tall 
and  slender  they  were — man}^  being  thirt}^  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  eight}"  feet  high.  This  is  one  of  the  three  species 
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of  true  palms  native  to  the  United  States  and  in  a  natural 
condition  full3^  worthy"  of  its  name. 

The  length  of  the  leaf  and  stem  is  ten  to  fifteen  feet  ; 
the  leaf  is  half  the  whole  length,  as  broad  as  it  is  long  and 
deepl)^  cut  at  each  fold,  and  the  entire  margin  edged  with 
filaments  or  threads.  The  stem  is  the  other  half  of  the 
length,  and  on  the  large  trees  smooth,  while  on  the  young 
trees  its  two  edges  are  thicklj^  set  with  shark-teeth-like 
projections.  The  seed  spathes  are  full}^  ten  feet  long,  and 
bear  large  seed  bunches  at  the  end,  the  seeds  being  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pea  and  dark  brown  in  color.  The  roots 
are  not  large,  being  fibrous,  a  half  inch  in  diameter  and 
capable  of  running,  as  the}"  sometimes  do,  fifty  feet  to 
reach  water. 
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A  tall  tree  has  a  smooth,  evenly  tapered  trunk,  topped 
with  a  tuft  of  green  leaves,  and  three  or  four  spathes,  just 
under  which  is  a  thatch  of  dead  brown  leaves  that  hang 
downward  some  3"ears  before  falling.  None  of  the  first 
trees,  and  only  a  few  farther  up,  had  much  of  the  thatch  ; 
nearly  every  trunk  was  burned  and  blackened-  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Indians  each  year  to  select  trees  having  the 
heavier  thatches,  and  burn  them  in  the  ceremonial  rite  of 
sending  messages  on  the  smoke  to  their  departed  friends. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  this  does  not  kill  the  tree  ;  but  as 
the}^  are  endogens,  only  a  long,  intense  heat  can  reach  the 
source  of  their  life.  They  evidently  attain  a  great  age,  but 
do  not  live  to  withstand  every  adversity,  as  many  fallen 
logs  show.  One  clump  of  trees  had  the  roots  exposed  for 
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three  feet  in  depth,  caused  by  the  washing-  away  of  the 
soil  in  a  rush  of  high  water. 

Millions  of  seeds  la}^  on  the  ground ;  thousands  had 
started  to  grow.  The  palms  were  of  all  sizes,  from  a  tiny 
leaflet  and  a  rootlet  to  full  grown  trees.  Most  of  them 
grow  in  this  canon,  but  there  are  a  few  in  other  little  canons 
round  the  edge  of  the  desert  to  the  north  and  east.  All 
the  trees  of  this  species  in  cultivation  were  grown  from 
seeds  from  these  trees.  The}^  are  gathered  by  Indians  who 
use  long  willow  poles,  spliced  and  lashed  together,  with 
which  they  break  off  the  branches. 

The  canon  is  narrow,  the  road  only  a  trail,  so  we  “made 
camp  ”  at  the  entrance  b}"  leaving  the  bugg3",  saddling  the 
horses  and  following  the  trail  on  horseback  for  a  mile  ;  then 


the  undergrowth  became  so  tangled  that  we  left  the  horses 
and  went  half  a  mile  farther  on  foot.  The  scenes,  after 
the  first  mile,  were  ever  the  same — rockj^  hills  on  both  sides 
and  palms  in  the  bottom,  a  little  brook  which  now  and  then 
sank  away  in  the  sand3"  soil  only  to  come  out  again  farther 
down. 

A  great  share  of  our  pleasure  and  profit  was  due  to  the 
kind  interest  of  Dr.  Wellwood  Murray,  a  Scotch  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  and  an  old  resident  of  Palm  Springs,  who 
is  not  onl3^  interested  in  his  part  of  California,  but  is  a 
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keen  observer  and  has  a  mine  of  knowledg-e  which  he  shares 
g-ladly  with  an}"  who  care  to  seek  for  themselves. 

Altogether  it  was  a  fine  trip,  even  in  December  when 
nearl}^  all  plant  life  is  dormant  ;  but  a  better  time  to  go 
would  be  in  February  or  March,  when  most  of  the  bushes 
are  in  full  bloom  and  the  desert  is  covered  with  flowers. 

Galena,  Kansas. 


A  Remarkable  Exotic. 


BY  THEODOSIA  B.  SHEPHERD. 


I  HIS  strange  and  beautiful  plant,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
is  called  Monstera  Deliciosa  from  its  great  size  and 
its  fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  highh"  prized  b}"  the 
Mexicans.  It  is  also  called  Ph5"llodendron  Pertusum  (from 
phyllos,  a  leaf  ;  dendron,  a  tree  or  tree-like  ;  pertusum,  slit 
or  with  hollows,  the  leaves  being  perforated).  It  is  an 
arad,  belonging  to  the  same  famil}-  as  the  calla,  arum,  cal- 
ladium,  anthurium,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  etc.,  a  class  of 
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plants  whose  flowers  have  neither  cal3’^x  nor  corolla,  simpl}" 
a  spadix  placed  within  a  spathe. 

It  is  a  strong-,  vig-orous  climber,  sending-  out  g-reat  ad¬ 
ventitious  roots  from  ever3"  joint,  that  fasten  themselves  to 
an3^  support  near  which  it  g-rows.  In  its  native  home  it 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  trees,  winding-  its  g-reat  rope-like  roots 
around  them. 

It  has  a  main  central  stem  and  occasional  side  branches. 
The  stem  at  the  base  of  large  plants  measures  nine  or  ten 
inches  in  circumference.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  occur¬ 
ring  ever3^  two  or  three  inches,  at  each  joint.  The  leaves 
are  very  large,  measuring  from  two  to  three  feet  across  ; 
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the}"  are  cordate  or  heart-shaped,  dark  green  in  color  and 
leather}"  in  texture,  having  ver}"  wide,  light  green,  raised 
mid-ribs,  which  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of 
the  leaf.  They  are  slit  into  irregular  segments  about  half 
way  into  the  center  of  the  leaf,  and  around  its  entire  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  are  perforated  with  holes  of  different 
sizes,  which  give  it  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  The 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plant  stand  out  almost  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  as  the}"  ascend,  each  one  becomes  a  little  more  up¬ 
right,  until  the  last  pair  forms  a  perfect  V,  with  one  leaf 
in  the  center,  standing  up  straight,  the  leaf  dropping  over 
the  stem. 

The  stem  of  each  leaf  is  deeply  grooved  from  its  base  to 
about  half  its  length.  In  this  groove  the  folded  flower 
bud  lies  hidden  ;  then  gradually  pushes  its  way  out,  un¬ 
folding  its  great  creamy  spathe  and  curious  spadix.  It  is 
a  rich  and  beautiful  flower,  and  a  most  wonderfully  inter¬ 
esting  one.  It  remains  in  bloom  several  weeks  and  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  its  fragrance  is  delightful,  resembling  that 
of  the  pineapple.  The  spadix  which  becomes  the  fruit, 
looks  like  a  small  ear  of  corn  ;  the  grains  have  the  flavor 
of  the  pineapple,  and  at  first  taste  are  very  pleasing,  but 
they  leave  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat  that  is 
anything  but  agreeable. 

An  old  plant  will  bloom  for  many  months,  sending  out 
its  flowers  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf.  A  fine  specimen  ife 
a  very  great  addition  -to  any  collection,  always  attracting 
attention  by  its  peculiar  grace  and  marked  individuality. 
One  of  its  curious  characteristics  is  its  great  whip-like 
roots,  two  or  three  growing  out  from  every  joint ;  in  color 
they  are  at  first  a  rich,  mottled  brown  and  green,  afterward 
turning  gray  ;  some  of  them  are  a  yard  or  more  in  length, 
and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  They  attach  them¬ 
selves  by  their  rootlets  to  any  surface.  When  young,  the 
roots  break  very  easily,  but  with  age  become  tough  and 
rope-like. 

The  plant  is  quite  hardy  in  Southern  California,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  sheltered  location  if  given  plenty  of  water. 
It  has  a  fine  tropical  effect  and  is  very  ornamental.  It 
can  either  be  allowed  to  clamber  over  the  ground  or  given 
support.  In  either  case  it  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

It  must  be  a  majestic  object  in  its  native  home,  a  verit¬ 
able  giant  with  monstrous  stem,  huge  leaves,  immense 
flowers  and  innumerable  roots,  winding  and  hanging  like 
great  ropes  about  the  trees.  Very  few  trees  could  resist  for 
many  years  the  great  weight  and  strong  embraces  of 
Monstera  Deliciosa. 
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BY  MARY  T.  VAN  DENBURCH . 


'HB  Boxers  state  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  the 
great  god  Kwan-ti,  who  desires  the  blood  of  the 
Western-Ocean  barbarians,  and  who  has  threat¬ 
ened  to  send  ten  plagues  to  those  who  do  not  practice  and 
preach  Boxer  doctrines. 

This  Kwan-ti,  or  Kwan  Kung,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Cantonese  in  San  Francisco,  is  the  God  of  War,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Sage.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Chinese,  and 
his  popularity  has  increased  since  he  has  been  considered 
the  patron  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 

He  was  a  general  who  lived  early  in  the  Christian  era, 
and  besides  winning  distinction  in  battle,  proved  himself 
faithful,  honest  and  loyal,  virtues  rare  in  the  country  he 
served,  and  which  brought  recognition  in  his  elevation  to 
a  godship.  This  honor,  to  be  sure,  was  not  conferred  until 
eight  hundred  years  after  his  death.  But  what  are  eight 
hundred  years  in  China  ?  And  the  dignity  was  not  the  less 
great  for  being  long  in  coming,  for  Kwan-ti  has  accumu¬ 
lated  honors  until  he  has  become  in  his  jurisdiction  what 
Confucius  is  in  his.  He  is  reverenced  by  every  one  in 
China  whose  profession  is  war.  His  portrait  goes  where 
they  go,  and  is  regularly  worshiped  by  them.  He  has  a 
state  temple  in  every  city  of  any  importance,  where,  twice 
in  every  month,  the  mandarins  offer  sacrifices  to  him.  At 
the  New  Year  and  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  ceremonies 
he  has  his  part  in  the  attentions  bestowed  by  officials  on 
the  gods.  There  are  many  smaller  temples  erected  to  him, 
but  his  immense  following  among  the  people  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  his  image  is  found  in  nearly  every  house¬ 
hold,  where  it  is  worshiped  as  regularly  and  faithfully  as 
the  ancestors  whose  shrine  he  often  shares,  for  although 
he  is  primarily  the  god  of  war,  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow 
many  blessings.  Courage,  success,  prosperity,  all  wait 
upon  his  devotees. 
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On  the  paper  scrolls  which  bear  his  likeness  Kwan  Kung- 
is  represented  as  a  stout  personage  with  a  rudd}^,  bearded 
face.  His  friends,  Liu  Pei  and  Chang  Pei  stand  at  his 
side,  read}"  to  help  him  as  they  did  in  life.  Early  in  their 
careers  the  three  Swore  brotherhood,  and  many  adventures 
they  had  together.  After  the  death  of  the  two  others  Liu 
Pei  became  emperor  with  the  title  of  Restorer  of  the 
House  of  Han.  Chang  Pei  is  the  god  of  the  pork  butchers. 
He  it  was  who  sharpened  Kwan-ti’s  mighty  sword,  called 
“the  somber  dragon,”  by  rubbing  it  on  a  rock  near  the  city  of 
Hanchwan.  The  mark  is  visible  to  this  day,  and  is  regu¬ 
larly  worshiped  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  ninth  moon. 

Kwan-ti  is  often  painted  in  armor,  riding  his  red  war- 
horse  at  the  head  of  his  legions.  It  was  thus  he  was  seen 
in  the  sk}-  in  answer  to  the  prayer  addressed  to  him  b}^  the 
emperor  when  the  priests  advised  that  he  should  implore 
the  aid  of  Kwan-ti  to  restore  the  great  salt  wells  of  Shansi 
which  had  dried  up.  The  petition  was  written  and  burned, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  ascending  smoke  conveyed  it  to  the 
god  than  he  appeared  on  his  horse  and  commanded  that  a 
temple  be  built  in  his  honor.  This  was  done  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  salt  wells  flowed  again. 

A  more  recent  appearance  was  when  the  Southern  rebels 
were  marching  on  the  city  of  Chi-ning-chow,  which  doubt¬ 
less  they  would  have  taken  had  they  not  been  stopped  on 
the  road  by  the  mighty  Kwan-ti,  whom  the}^  saw  in  a  great 
red  star.  His  fiery  countenance,  which  was  distinctly 
visible,  and  the  greqt  noise  of  the  warriors  who  accom¬ 
panied  him,  were  so  terrible  that  the  rebels  fled,  and  it  is 
officially  recorded  that  “the  spirit  of  Kwan-ti  preserved 
the  city  of  Chi-ning-chow.” 

As  late  as  1861  two  other  cities  were  saved  by  his  efforts, 
which  on  this  occasion  were  so  great  that  perspiration 
dropped  from  his  image  in  the  temple.  A  petition  to  the 
emperor,  asking  him  to  reward  the  god,  was  published  in 
the  Peking  Gazette,  and  the  Son  of  Heaven  ordered  that  a 
tablet  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  event. 

There  are  four  temples  to  Kwan  Kung  in  San  Francisco, 
one  of  them  being  the  most  magnificent  in  Chinatown.  It 
belongs  to  the  See  Yup  Company,  and  the  decorations  and 
utensils  are  very  costly.  The  temple  is  reached  by  a  long 
flight  of  stairs,  and  faces  the  east.  The  image  of  Kwan 
Kung  is  so  surrounded  b}"  tinsel  and  ornaments  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  it.  Here  also  is  the  red  charger,  represented 
by  a  little  toy  horse  of  barbarian  manufacture,  which  per¬ 
haps  is  counteracted  by  the  red  streamer  it  bears.  On  the 
altar  are  offerings,  the  bamboo  slips  and  the  wooden  blocks 
b}"  means  of  which  the  worshipers  learn  the  answer  of  the 
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god,  and  the  burning 
incense  which  fills  the 
room  with  smoke.  Out 
on  the  balcony,  where 
one  turns  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air,  is  the  fur¬ 
nace  for  burning  paper 
mone)^  which  is  sent 
to  the  god  in  this  wa}^ 

Kwan  Kung  some¬ 
times  leaves  this  diml}^ 
lighted  temple  to  take 
part  in  a  procession, 
or  for  an  excursion  on 
the  ba3^  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  fishermen 
whom  he  aids  by  feed¬ 
ing  the  evil  spirits  and 
thus  preventing  them 
from  destroying  the 
fish. 

The  war  god  is  a 
favorite  subject  for 
Chinese  historians, 
dramatists  and  poets. 

He  also  figures  in  a 
romance  in  eighteen 
volumes  written  in  the 
thirteenth  centurj^,  and  very  popular.  Glorified  in  song 
and  stor}^,  enshrined  as  a  deity  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
chosen  by  the  reigning  dynasty  as  its  tutelar  divinity,  the 
Militar}^  Sage  is  likely  to  keep  his  exalted  position  as  long 
as  the  Chinese  Empire  endures  ;  and  if  it  be  its  fate  to 
fade  awa}^  before  the  advance  of  Western  civilization, 
Kwan  Kung  may  be  venerated  for  many  j^ears  b}^  the 
millions  of  Chinese  to  whom  new  ideas  can  come  but  slowl3x 
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It  was  more  than  the  Coast  could  afford 
to  lose,  when  Raymond  D.  Yelland  died 
last  month.  Among-  the  artists  who  trans¬ 
cribe  Nature,  he  was  one  of  the  truest  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  had.  Without  the  sweep  of  Tom 
Hill,  nor  an5^  of  the  creative-prophetic  g-enius 
of  Keith,  he  was  a  landscape  painter  of  no 
small  order  ;  an  art-teacher  whom  man}- 
future  artists  will  remember  g-ratefull}^  (he 
was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) ; 
a  g-ood  man  and  a  g-ood  citizen.  He  was  an 
Bng-lishman  by  birth,  but  came  to  this 
country  in  his  bo5"hood,  and  for  a  g-ood 
man}^  years  has  lived  in  California.  He  was 
52  years  of  ag-e.  An  exhibition  of  his 
painting-s  is  being-  held  in  San  Francisco 
this  month.  ,  *  . 


If  there  be  an}"- 
thing-  of  which 
this  mag-azine  has 
either  disposition 
or  rig-ht  to  feel 
proud,  it  is  that  it 
has  somehow  in- 
veig-led  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  respect 
of  nearly  all  the 
men  and  women 
who  count  hig-hest 
in  Western  letters 
and  Western 
scholarship.  A 
larg-e  proportion 
of  them  are  not 
only  its  friends, 
but  of  its  official 
fa  mil  3^  —  stock- 
holders  and  staff. 
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To  this  most  honorable  list  it  is  a  g’enuine  satisfaction 
to  add  the  noted  anthropolog'ist  of  Chicag’o  University, 
Prof.  Frederick  Starr  ;  one  of  the  most  indefatig’able,  in- 
g’enious  and  devoted  field-students  we  have  toda}"  in  what 
is  unquestionabl}"  the  most  interesting-,  most  imminent  and 
most  neg-lected  branch  of  American  scholarship.  His 
superb  album  of  Indians  of  Sottthern  Mexico  recently 
reviewed  in  these  pages,  is  onh^  a  beginning  of  the  tri¬ 
partite  work  in  hand  in  that  most  important  field  ;  and 
several  collateral  monographs  are  alread}"  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear.  One  will  search  far  for  a  comparable  pictorial  con¬ 
tribution  to^the  ethnology  of  an}"  country,  and  for  America 
it  stands  alone.  Quite  as  important  is  his  series  of  16  por- 
,  trait  busts  of  Pueblo  Indians,  and  72  of  Mexican  Indians  ;  all 
from  plaster  casts  from  life,  and  for  authenticity  and  scien¬ 
tific  value  probabl}"  unique.  In  a  ver}"  few  3^ ears  the  same 
work,  as  skillfull}^  done,  would  not  have  a  tithe  of  the 
value  ;  for  the  t3"pes  are  becoming  sophisticated. 

It  is  when  one  compares  these  achievements,  at  Prof. 
Starr’s  own  cost  and  risk,  with  the  visible  fruits  of  richly 
endowed  expeditions,  that  one  realizes  how  serviceable  to 
knowledge  are  such  originalit}^  ingenuit}"  and  “push” 
combined  with  scholarship.  For  this  work  is  sni  generis. 

Of  course  onh"  an  enthusiastic,  shrewd  and  rather  daunt¬ 
less  field-worker,  as  well  as  a  learned  one,  could  have  gained 
these  results.  Prof.  Starr’s  is  no  closet  science.  His 
busts  and  photographs  are  not  of  renegade  Indians  herded 
at  some  Midway,  but  of  peoples  at  home  in  their  environ¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  reason  the}-  have  worth.  That  the}^  are 
intensel}"  interesting  also  is  largeh"  due  to  his  excellent 
artistic  eye,  his  great  inventiveness,  and  the  elegance  of 
production  upon  which  he  has  insisted,  apparentl}"  regard¬ 
less  of  his  pocket. 

* 

*  * 

Prof.  Starr  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1858  ; 
educated  in  the  home  high  school,  Rochester  Universit}- 
and  Lafayette  College,  where  he  took  his  Ph.  D.  ;  taught 
in  several  small  colleges  thereafter,  and  for  ten  3"ears  was 
a  Chautauqua  lecturer  and  instructor,  being  for  two  3"ears 
Registrar  of  the  Chautauqua  Universit}-.  He  was  for  a  time 
in  charge  of  the  ethnological  work  in  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  Histor}",  New  York  ;  in  1891  organized, 
as  Dean  of  the  Scientific  Department,  the  work  in  science 
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at  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege,  Cal.  ;  then 
spent  a  year  in 
Europe,  stud34ng 
museum  and  lab¬ 
oratory  methods 
in  Ethnology"  and 
Anthrop  o  1  o  g  y  ; 
and  since  1892 
has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  work 
in  Anthropology 
at  Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  first 
field-work  was 
among  the  Sacs 
and  Poxes.  Since 
then,  he  has 
studied  in  their 
homes  the  Chero- 
kees  of  North 
Carolina,  the 
Tonka  ways  of 
Oklahoma,  and 
the  New  Mexico 
Pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande  ;  particular!}-  in  the  Cochiti 
region.  His  greatest  work,  however,  has  been  in  Mexico, 
which  he  has  invaded  annually  for  the  last  six  years, 
visiting  seventeen  tribes.  Besides  the  important  con¬ 
tribution  above  referred  to,  he  has  written  several  suc¬ 
cessful  books  of  “supplementar}-  reading,”  as  On  the  Hills 
(geology).  Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress,  American 
Indians,  etc. 

* 

*  * 

The  305th  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Societ}-  of 
Washington  was  a  memorial  to  the  late  Prank  Hamilton 
Cushing  (see  this  magazine  for  June,  1900).  Glowing  trib¬ 
utes  were  spoken  b}-  Major  Powell,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Miss 
Pletcher,  Dr.  Matthews,  Stewart  Culin  and  others  of  rank 
in  science  ;  and  the  mass  of  praise  (recorded  in  the  Am. 
Anthropologisf)  was  such  an  in  memoriam  as  verj-  few 
scholars  in  this  countrj^  have  ever  received.  As  we  have 
forecast,  the  faults  and  frailties  of  the  dead  genius  were 
already  forgotten  ;  and  he  is  remembered  only  for  the  work 
none  other  could  have  done  so  well.  The  tone  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  while  certainly  not  judicial,  was  just.  As  one 
runs  over  the  list  of  American  Ethnology,  even  the  most 
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critical  will  hardh"  fail  to  rejoice  that  this  strang-ely-min- 

g-led  g-enius  has  been  so  dealt  with  b}^  his  fellow-students. 

* 

*  * 

Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  (in  the 
Anthropologist  oi  June,  1900),  calls  the  collection  made  b3^ 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson,  of  Ukiah,  Cal.,  “the  best  scientific  col¬ 
lection  of  basketry  known  to  the  writer  from  any  people  on 
earth.”  And  Mr.  Mason  ought  to  know.  C.  F.  L. 


PiKT)  Pipers  of  Santa  Barbara. 

BY  MARTIN  ETTA  KINSELL. 

HK  Santa  Barbara  sand-piper  is  a  Greek  in 
his  love  for  the  sea,  and,  while  he  is  first 
of  ah  an  explorer  —  taking  in  all  sorts  of 
water-ways,  near  and  far  —  his  homing 
flights  aim  true  for  tidal  beaches.  In 
summer  one  can  be  sure  of  finding  flocks 
of  these  tin}^  waders  about  the  lakes  and 
fish-wiers  of  the  upper  Santa  Ynez  ;  the 
half  dried  pools  of  valley  streams  —  swarming  with 
minnows  —  are  favorite  picnic  grounds  for  them,  while  in 
tadpole  season  ever}^  tule  swale  on  the  south  coast  attracts 
myriads  of  sand-pipers,  each  flock  of  forty  or  fifty  keeping 
clannishly  to  itself  and  seldom  sharing  an  angling  preserve 
with  other  water-fowl.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  an 
inland  nursery  is  selected,  it  is  usuall}^  some  rush-hidden  la¬ 
goon  or  forsaken  marsh  full  of  nice,  lonesome  bogs  coated 
with  green  mire.  There  should  also  be  fat  shallows  below, 
as  well  as  jungles  of  sharp  water-grass  and  swamp-reeds 
to  hide  in.  Still,  our  feathered  tramp  will  make  shift  with 
a  barranca  in  the  desert  if  nothing  better  offers  when  the 
whim  for  tarr3dng  comes  on. 

But  when  and  where  so  many  young  are  hatched  is  a 
myster3"  that  ornithologists  have  3^et  to  solve.  In  all  my 
searchings  I  have  seen  but  one  inland  nest  that  I  felt  sure 
was  a  sand-piper’s.  This  one  was  hollowed  in  the  mud 
close  to  the  edge  of  an  ancient  arrastra  basin  in  Pirn  canon, 
neighboring  the  Mojave.  It  was  a  delightfully  lonel3^ 
spot,  the  ruined  reservoir  —  abandoned  generations  ago 
by  its  Mexican  owners  —  holding  but  a  few  gourdsful 
of  stagnant  water.  The  bank  holding  the  nest  had 
thoughtlessl3^  started  a  growth  of  lust3"  3^oung  nettles,  and 
their  pale  green  betra3^ed  the  pipers,  which,  precisely  the 
hue  of  the  ground,  might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice. 
Two  birds  were  sitting  upon  the  nest  and  the3^  crouched 
motionless  until  I  was  almost  near  enough  to  touch  them 
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when  the}"  flew  awa}^  distracted  with  frig-ht.  The  eggs 
were  four  in  number,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  a 
field-fare,  clay-colored  and  disked  with  blue. 

There  are  endless  varieties  of  sand-piper,  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  species  being  one  of  the  smallest  known,  smaller  than 
some  humming-birds.  As  units  they  are  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  identity  being  merged  in  a  swirl  of  two  or  three 
score  that,  in  public  at  least,  keep  together.  Bach  is  a 
mite,  not  unlike  a  pinch  of  gray  thistle-down,  and  so 
atomic  that  an  entire  flock  would  scarcely  outweigh  a  sea- 
gull. 

Once,  after  a  night-gale  that  covered  the  sea-shore  with 
up-rooted  weeds,  I  had  a  chance  to  examine  several  drowned 
pipers  that  had  been  caught  napping  on  their  favorite 
roost,  the  kelp.  “Pied  pipers”  they  were  and  beautifull}" 
marked.  Bach  measured  about  five  and  a  quarter  inches 
from  tip  of  the  long,  queerly-crumpled  bill  to  extreme  of 
the  rounded  tail.  The  males  were  brownish-black  on  their 
heads  and  upper  plumage,  with  ferruginous  disks  of  deeper 
hue  on  back  and  scapules.  Several  of  these  birds  were  sent 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  the  species  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  unique. 

Though  expert  divers  and  fishers,  the}-  cannot  swim, 
which  renders  the  evolutions  of  a  flock  feeding  from  the 
crests  of  full-tide  breakers  wonderful  to  watch.  The  only 
sound  they  make  is  a  weak,  whistling  sort  of  “weet,  weet!” 
But  despite  their  resemblance  in  main  points  these  little 
beach-snipe  differ  a  great  deal  in  individual  tints  and  mark¬ 
ings  —  as  much,  perhaps,  as  wingless  bipeds  of  larger 
growth.  For  one  piper  may  be  “  light-complected,”  with 
tie  and  waistcoat  embroidered  in  umber  crescents,  while 
his  nearest  friend  affects  putt3"-gra3^  sprigged  with  terra¬ 
cotta. 

Their  flight  is  a  wavering,  serpentine  line  with  simulta¬ 
neous  wing-movement  which  against  a  background  of 
waves  resembles  a  long  sea-snake,  glittering  with  scales. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Sea-serpent — advertised  freel}"  in  1886 
— was  a  string  of  sand-pipers,  seen  b}"  witnesses  with  more 
imagination  than  eye-sight. 

Santa  Barbara  fishermen  declare  that,  on  certain  years 
only,  they  have  found  sand-pipers’  nests  on  the  Channel 
kelp-beds.  This  is  credible  to  an3^one  who  is  familiar  with 
these  wonderful  sea-hedges  which  border  the  shoal  for  sev¬ 
eral  miles  south  of  Point  Concepcion,  are  well  off  shore 
and  so  thickly  massed  that  steamers  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
passage-wa}"  cut  through  them  opposite  to  the  pier  landing. 
Great  areas  of  these  kelp-fields  are  left  undisturbed  to  an 
infinite  number  of  birds  and  other  living  creatures  that 
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thrive  in  the  air  and  water  of  such  solitudes.  The  im¬ 
mense  water  vines  are  like  interlacing-  cables  braided  with 
sea-grasses,  weeds  and  parasitic  algae  which  form  an  im¬ 
penetrable  sub-marine  jungle,  averaging  about  half  a  mile 
in  width.  From  outlook  on  the  distant  mountains  this 
kelp-band  shines  like  a  ribbon  of  amber  satin  dividing  the 
disturbed  blue  of  the  outer  channel  from  the  mirror-like 
shoal.  It  is  an  admirable  storm-filter,  and  in  its  meshes 
the  fiercest  tide  currents  lose  their  force. 

When  a  skiff  crosses  this  miniature  sargossa  its  oars 
punt  against  tangled  leaves  and  stems,  and  its  keel  swishes 
over  the  weeds  like  sledge-runners  over  snow.  Here  and 
there  a  frond-latticed  window  of  blue  water  looks  down 
into  bower}"  depths  where  strange  sea-plants — black,  rose, 
purple  and  crimson — form  groves  that  literally  swarm  with 
life,  while  the  surface  above  is  filmed  with  insect  larvae, 
fish  roe,  butterflies,  jell3"-fish,  brilliant  dragon-flies  and 
moored  flotillas  of  the  winged  nautilus. 

Crab  fishermen  who  row  along  this  sea-wall  nearly  ever\" 
day  in  the  )^ear — and  tell  some  queer  and  uncanny  tales  of 
it  when  safe  ashore  —  aver  that  here  in  rare  seasons  when 
the  weather  fares  to  a  long  lull  after  the  spring  tides,  the 
little  sand-pipers  set  their  cradles  swinging  at  apex  of  the 
kelp-thickets.  The  nests  are  cunningly  constructed  of 
stems  and  filaments  glued  together  —  cup-shaped  canoes,  in 
fact — and  b}^  a  clever  arrangement  of  the  attaching  fibers 
the  baby  fledgelings  float  secure,  their  water-proof  ham¬ 
mocks  rising  and  falling  like  nests  on  a  breeze-rocked  bough.. 

The  young  are  soon  hatched  and  learn  to  wade  and  dive 
before  they  can  fl}-.  The  sea-weed  floor  is  as  comfortable 
as  a  meadow,  making  an  almost  continuous  buo}"  for  infant 
claws  to  cling  to,  and  a  varied  diet  of  fish-roe,  barnacles, 
saline  scale-bugs  and  the  like  cover  the  kelp  from  root  to 
blossom  with  capital  bird  food. 

Still,  danger  lurks  above  and  below.  There  are  fishes 
that  spring  like  panthers  ;  sharks  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
minnow  just  wriggling  out  of  its  shell  to  monsters  that 
measure — incredible  as  it  may  seem — forty  feet  in  length. 
There  are  multitudes  of  hawks,  jell)"-fish  that  snare  and 
destroy  little  birds,  and  devil-fish  that  well  deserve  their 
name.  Besides,  too,  an  unexpected  gale  ma)"  wrench  loose 
whole  acres  of  the  sea-weed  and  hurl  it  ashore — thousands 
of  tons  in  a  single  night  —  sometimes  with  such  force  that 
great  stones  are  dragged  from  the  channel  bed,  lassoed  b}" 
the  vine-roots.  So  that,  although  the  friendly  kelp  tries 
to  be  an  ideal  kindergarten  for  ruffle-toed  babies,  many 
little  pipers  must  come  to  grief. 
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BY  WILL  A.  WRIGHT 

NE  August  da3"  while  trailing  a  deer  in  the  Santa 
Susana  mountains  of  California,  I  came  to  a  log 
lying  across  the  trail  and  started  to  step  over.  Just 
on  the  other  side,  partialh"  concealed,  lay  a  big  rattle¬ 
snake. 

I  saw  a  warning  in  the  gleam  of  his  villainous  e5^es. 
Going  back  a  few  paces  I  secured  a  stout  stick  and  ad" 
vanced  again  to  the  log.  The  reptile  started  to  crawl 
awa3",  but  a  blow  across  the  middle  of  the  back  stopped 
him.  Then  he  began  a  vigorous  rattling  and  kept  it  going 
till  he  was  dead.  I  had  no  antidote  with  me,  was  three 
miles  from  my  horse  and  twice  as  far  from  any  habitation. 
Had  I  been  looking  elsewhere  and  not  on  the  trail,  and  de¬ 
pending  on  the  theor}^  that  a  rattlesnake  always  gives  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  I  should,  perchance, 
never  have  narrated  this. 

Just  a  year  after  the  above  incident,  while  shooting 
doves  in  a  canon  in  another  range,  I  was  walking  down  the 
side  of  a  gulch,  when  instinctively  glancing  downward,  I 
saw  poised  above  the  thin  grass  the  horn}"  tail  of  a  rattler. 
It  lay  just  as  it  had  been  crawling  when  interrupted  and  in 
the  exact  place  where  my  next  step  would  have  been.  One 
step  more  would  have  been  fatal.  Walking  around  him  I 
observed  that  he  was  in  the  blind  state.  As  he  would 
neither  rattle  nor  coil  I  threw  clods  of  dirt  before  him  ;  still 
he  would  not  alter  his  demeanor.  A  bullet  from  m}"  revol¬ 
ver  severed  his  head  and  ended  his  sluggish  career. 

In  removing  the  skin  from  this  snake  I  found  the  cuticle 
— the  onl}"  part  of  the  skin  they  shed — almost  read}"  to 
come  off.  This  I  tore  off  in  pieces,  then  removed  the 
main  skin. 

All  our  snakes  discard  the  old  epidermis  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  During  this  period  they  are  said  to 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  the  author 
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bo  blind.  Judging-  from  the  appearance  of  the  film  which 
covers  the  eyes,  they  are  undoubtedly  at  least  partially 
blind.  This  formation  of  film  is  attached  to  the  old  epi¬ 
dermis  and  comes  off  with  it  when  shed.  By  examination 
of  cast-off  skins  it  will  be  found  that  objects  can  be  seen 
through  this  film,  indistinctly,  quite  a  distance.  At  just 
what  time  in  the  shedding  process  this  film  is  formed,  I 
cannot  say.  Some  claim  that  rattlesnakes,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  unusuall}^  ugly  temper  developed  during  this 
ordeal,  strike  in  the  direction  of  every  close  noise  and  ever3^ 
near-by  moving  object.  According  to  my  own  experience 
they  are  ver}-  sullen  and  not  disposed  to  strike  unless  trod¬ 
den  upon.  As  further  proof  of  this  claim,  I  will  relate  an 


adventure  which  befell  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  truthful¬ 
ness  I  can  vouch  for. 

He  was  on  the  trail  of  a  deer  and  at  a  certain  point  was 
compelled  to  crawl,  extended,  under  some  brush.  Suddenly 
glancing  to  one  side,  he  beheld  a  huge  rattler  coiled  not 
fifteen  inches  from  his  face  ;  its  fiat,  brutal  head  slowl}'^ 
moving  to  and  fro,  its  coils  shifting,  swelling  and  flatten¬ 
ing.  How  long  the  poor  fellow  remained  in  this  tr^dng 
position  he  could  not  tell.  But  just  as  he  would  have 
passed  into  unconsciousness  the  rattler  slowly  uncoiled  and 
cautiousl}"  crawled  away.  Had  this  not  been  the  shedding 
season  and  the  rattler  blind,  the  meeting  probabl}-  would 
have  been  fatal  for  the  hunter. 

This  defect  of  vision  and  the  process  of  shedding  is,  I 
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suppose,  answerable 
for  the  reptile’s  in¬ 
activity^  during-  the 
period. 

As  to  the  rattle, 
some  claim  to  have 
mistaken  the  sound 
for  that  harsh  rasp¬ 
ing-  noise  made  by 
g-rasshoppers  or  lo¬ 
custs.  Many  times 
I  have  stopped  and 
listened  to  the  lo¬ 
cust’s  din,  comparing- 
it  to  the  rattlesnake’s 
rattle.  Some  persons 
ma}",  perhaps,  mis¬ 
take  the  sound  for 
the  rattle  of  a  snake  ;  but  when  3^ou  hear  a  rattler’s  warn¬ 
ing-  3^ou  know  instinctivel}"  that  it  is  “  Crotalus  ”  himself. 
It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  an}^  noise  from  a 
locust  or  g-rasshopper. 

Once  while  following-  a  rock}"  trail  near  the  summit  of 
the  Tehachapi  mountains,  I  came  suddenl}"  upon  a  large 
rattler  coiled  in  an  attitude  to  strike.  There  is  a  supposi¬ 
tion,  with  man}",  that  a  rattler  invariably  coils  before  strik¬ 
ing-.  That  they  strike — before  or  after  the  shedding-  sea¬ 
son  —  unmindful  of  the  attitude,  is  g-enerally  conceded. 
Still  they  never  coil  with  head  held  hig-h  and  mouth  wide 
open,  as  many  have  pictured  them.  In  many  instances 
they  will  not  coil  at  all ;  when  surprised  upon  a  rocky  un¬ 
even  place  they  will,  often,  stop  in  a  partial  coil  with  head 
drawn  back  ready  to  strike. 

No  matter  where  or  in  what  position  they  are  found,  the 
head  is  invariably  held  very  low  in  the  manner  of  a  cat 
crouching-  to  spring-  upon  her  prey.  When  a  rattler  does 
coil  it  is  done  so  quickly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow 
the  movement.  You  see  him  lying-  extended  ;  a  lig-htning- 
chang-e  ;  then  you  see  him  coiled.  When  tormented  the 
rattler  will  sometimes  throug-h  a  sense  of  self-protection — 
many  times  I  have  thoug-ht  it  fear — shield  his  head  momen¬ 
tarily  under  his  coils. 

Returning-  to  the  incident,  not  once  did  this  big-  rattler 
g-ive  warning-.  His  flat,  ug-ly  head  with  projecting-  orbital 
plates  and  sinister  eye,  conveyed  an  impression  of  sullen 
ferocity  unsurpassed  in  the  brute  creation.  He  watched  my 
every  movement.  I  waited  quietly  a  minute  or  more,  won¬ 
dering-  if  he  would  rattle ;  then  picked  up  a  stone  and 
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threw  it  upon  him.  Instantly  the  big  fellow  uncoiled  and 
thrashed  around  at  a  great  rate.  Even  then  it  did  not 
rattle,  except  when,  in  its  death  struggle,  its  cascabel 
struck  accidentally  against  a  bush  or  stone. 

Yet  the  old  proverb  has  it :  “  He  maketh  so  much  noise 

that  he  catcheth  ver}^  few.” 

Los  Angele',  Cal. 


The  Yucca  Palms.* 


BY  SHARLOT  M.  HALL. 

Gray  pilgrims  without  pouch  or  staff. 
Or  dust-stained  robe  or  cockle  shell. 
Seek  3^e  the  path  to  some  lost  shrine 
Here  in  the  desert  grim  as  hell  ? 

No  arched  cathedral  dome  bends  down. 
The  earth  is  iron,  the  sk}^  is  brass, 
’Tis  ages  since  these  blistered  sands 
Forgot  the  touch  of  flower  and  grass. 

■  Stern  penance  do  for  old  wrong 

Ma3"hap,  or  saintship  seek  from  pain. 
With  suppliant  hands  that  never  win 
The  benison  of  cooling  rain. 

In  beggar  rags  like  that  wild  throng 
That  once  in  old  Perugia  stood. 

Ye  bear  3" our  serried  scourges  high, 

A  flagellante  brotherhood. 


A  Bone  of  Contention. 


BY  ELLA  RHOADS. 


T 


N  a  narrow  upper  entry  that  ran  behind  a 
tea-house  in  Chinatown,  I  had  a  most  ex¬ 
citing  adventure.  At  one  end  of  the  entry, 
around  a  turn,  a  light  from  a  dirty  oil  lamp, 
with  a  badly  smoked  chimne3^,  cast  dim  shad¬ 
ows,  but  the  rest  of  the  passagewa3"  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish  objects,  except  in  their 
outlines. 

The  principal  actors  in  the  scene  were  Lem 
Goy  and  Ho3^  Goom,  of  the  Hop  Sing  Tong  ; 
Quong  Wah,  of  a  rival  Tong  ;  Tab  Gee,  who 
acted  as  interpreter  ;  Fung  Hee,  a  painted,  greasy-haired 
siren  from  the  land  of  the  “  Celestials,”  and  m3’^self. 


•Yucca  arborescens,  the  so-called  “Date  Palm”  of  Southwestern  deserts.  A  true  Yucca  and  no  relation  what* 
ever  to  the  Oriental  Date  Palm. 
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The  adventure  happened  one  chilly  nig-ht,  when  I  had 
put  on  my  new  automobile  coat  to  go  with  a  party  of 
friends  to  explore  Chinatown.  I  had  on  a  short  skirt  also, 
and  was  congratulating  myself  upon  my  up-to-date  appear¬ 
ance,  when  one  of  the  men  in  the  party  laughingly  called 
out:  “You  need  only  a  pigtail,  little  Jess,  and  you 

might  start  a  Chinese  laundry.” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  my  fashionable  coat,”  I  called  back. 

Then  we  passed  an  electric  light,  and  I  saw  my  un¬ 
shapely  shadow  outlined  on  the  asphalt  before  me.  We  all 
laughed. 

“  You’re  right,”  I  cried.  “  I’ll  have  the  pigtail  too.” 

I  pulled  out  my  hairpins,  and  one  of  the  girls  plaited  my 
long  hair  in  one  tight  braid  as  we  walked  along. 

We  found  our  guide  waiting  at  the  place  appointed  ;  and 
immediately  plunged  into  the  dirty,  narrow  streets  of 
Chinatown. 

We  went  into  opium  dens  where  stupefied  smokers 
blinked  at  us  indifferently  ;  into  narrow  winding  passages 
the  fan-tan  players  had  formerly  used  to  escape  the  police  ; 
into  bedrooms  that  looked  like  ship’s  cabins,  where  Chinese 
mothers  were  preparing  themselves  and  their  almond-eyed 
babies  for  bed  ;  and  into  many  places  that  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  for  us  to  go. 

Some  of  the  Chinamen  got  angry  at  our  intrusion,  but  if 
they  offered  any  resistance  the  guide  forced  an  entrance 
into  their  rooms. 

I  suggested  to  our  party  that  we  give  up  further  sight¬ 
seeing,  and  leave  the  Chinamen  to  the  privacy  they  were 
entitled  to  in  their  own  homes.  No,  they  had  come  to  see 
everything,  my  friends  said,  and  they  were  going  every¬ 
where  the  guide  took  them.  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
be  so  prudish  about  Chinamen. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock  when  we  came  to  the  tea¬ 
house  ;  and  the  whole  party,  except  myself,  followed  the 
guide,  eagerly  peeping  into  every  corner  of  the  store. 

I  was  determined  to  do  no  more  prying  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  so  I  wandered  over  to  a  table  on  which  lay  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  idly  arranged  them  for  a  Chinese  game  of  soli¬ 
taire.  Neither  my  friends,  nor  the  three  or  four  Chinamen 
who  were  talking  near  the  street  door,  took  any  notice  of 
me. 

I  heard  the  party  go  back  into  the  rooms  behind  the 
store,  and  someone  called  :  “  Come  on,  Jess,”  but  I  did  not 

follow  them. 

Fifteen  minutes,  that  seemed  like  an  hour,  had  gone  by, 
and  my  friends  had  not  returned.  I  began  to  grow 
anxious.  It  was  hardly  prudent,  I  thought,  for  a  young 
woman  to  be  alone  in  Chinatown  at  that  time  of  night. 
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I  thought  I  heard  voices  in  the  next  room.  I  slipped 
into  the  entry  and  cautiously  pushed  upon  a  door,  but  I  saw 
only  a  crowd  of  jabbering  Chinamen  sitting  at  a  table  play¬ 
ing  dominoes.  I  softly  closed  the  door  and  listened.  Fur¬ 
ther  down  the  passagewa3^  I  heard  voices  again — familiar 
ones  I  thought ;  but  the  voices  came  from  the  half  open 
door  of  another  little  room  filled  with  gaming  Chinamen. 
I  hurried  past  the  door  and  around  a  turn  in  the  entry, 
which  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  a  dark  narrow  stairway. 

By  that  time  my  courage  began  to  weaken  ;  and  I  was 
about  to  turn  back,  when  I  heard  a  faint  babble  of  voices 
in  the  entr^-  above.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  someone 
coming  down  the  entry  from  the  store.  I  was  afraid  of  the 
approaching  Chinaman — I  knew  it  was  a  Chinaman  by  the 
scuffling  footsteps — and  that  made  me  doubly  eager  to  join 
my  friends.  I  hurried  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  the  darkness 
permitted,  only  to  be  disappointed  again. 

'  I  was  afraid  to  go  on — I  was  afraid  to  go  back. 

“Heavens!”  I  cried,  under  my  breath,  “why  was  I  so 
independent !  Well,  anyhow,  I  maj^  as  well  take  a  peep 
around  the  corner  where  that  light  comes  from,”  I  said  to 
myself  ;  “  then  I’ll  go  back  to  the  tea-house,  if  that  China¬ 
man  has  gone.  They’ll  come  back  after  me  when  they 
miss  me.” 

I  stepped  very  cautiously  on  the  squeaking  boards.  Sud- 
denl}^  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  sneeze,  and  I  hastily 
plunged  my  hand  into  my  pocket  for  my  handkerchief.  I 
drew  it  out,  and  with  it  a  shower  of  hairpins.  They  fell 
clattering  to  the  floor.  At  the  same  time  I  sneezed. 

heart  leaped  to  my  throat,  and  I  steadied  myself 
against  the  wall,  holding  my  breath.  Almost  immediately 
a  door  opened,  and  I  saw  a  Chinaman  hesitate  a  moment  in 
the  doorway.  Then  he  rushed  toward  me  and  clutched  my 
arm.  I  screamed,  but  he  checked  further  outcr3"  by  clap¬ 
ping  one  of  his  hands  over  my  mouth.  Then  he  tucked  me 
roughly  under  his  arm,  and  started  ofi  with  me  at  a  little 
trot. 

My  scream  brought  a  crowd  of  jabbering  Chinamen  out 
into  the  entry  ;  and  before  my  assailant  had  taken  a  dozen 
steps  his  throat  was  clutched  from  behind,  and  I  was 
quickly  dropped.  Weak  from  fright,  I  fell  in  a  loose  heap 
to  the  floor.  I  could  see  a  jumble  of  dark  forms  swaying 
before  me,  and  innumerable  arms  striking  toward  one  an¬ 
other.  Excited  sing-song  voices  rang  through  my  ears.  ^  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  waited,  with  cold  chills 
running  down  my  spine. 

Crack  !  Crack  !  sounded  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  from 
the  stairway. 
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With  a  shrill  scream,  I  jumped  to  my  feet,  and  started  to 
run  toward  the  other  end  of  the  entry  Three  dark  forms 
jumped  from  the  noisy  crowd  and  darted  after  me,  and  I 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill,  with  a  tight,  rough 
grasp  on  my  arm. 

Two  of  the  men  lifted  me  in  their  arms,  and  the  third 
ran  ahead  and  pushed  open  a  door  that  led  into  another 
little  entry.  As  the  door  closed  after  us  my  screams  melted 
away  into  groans,  for  I  saw  that  resistance  was  useless.  I 
clutched  the  cue  of  one  of  the  Chinamen,  and  I  wonder  yet 
that  I  did  not  bring  it  away  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion, 
so  tight  was  my  grasp. 

The  men  said  nothing  to  each  other,  but  one  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  addressing  me  angrily  at  every  step.  I  was 
not  handled  gently  ;  and  their  utter  indifference  as  to  how 
often  my  head  bumped  against  the  narrow  walls  of  the  pas¬ 
sageway  made  me  even  more  terrified,  if  that  were  pos¬ 
sible.  when  I  thought  that  my  treatment  was  likely  to  be  a 
cruel  one. 

Were  they  going  to  kill  me,  or  worse  ? 

Another  door  was  kicked  open,  and  odors  of  burning 
punk,  sandalwood  and  Chinese  lilies  came  from  the  room. 
I  could  see  nothing,  for  the  room  was  very  dark.  Some¬ 
thing  soft  brushed  my  face,  and  I  rolled  over  against  a 
breathing  object.  The  scream  which  came  from  beside 
me,  and  the  hasty  scramble  over  my  prostrate  body  left  me 
limp  with  terror.  I  heard  a  high-pitched,  squeaking  voice 
talking  excitedly,  and  then  a  light  shone  in  my  face.  The 
glare  blinded  me  for  a  moment ;  but  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  again,  I  saw  a  Chinese  girl  beside  the  bunk,  staring 
at  me  wildly.  Then  she  and  the  three  men  all  began  to 
talk  at  once,  rapidlv.  It  sounded  to  me  like  the  tuning  of 
so  many  guitars,  with  the  frequent  breaking  of  a  string. 

I  lay  still,  staring  at  them  blankly.  Then  I  saw  the  two 
men  hurriedly  leave  the  room.  I  did  not  attempt  to  move 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  suddenly  the  thought  came  to  me 
that  I  might  escape.  That  gave  me  strength,  and ,  I 
scrambled  out  of  the  bed,  and  hastily  moved  toward  the 
door ;  but  the  girl  got  there  before  me.  Her  squeaking 
voice  shrieked  down  the  length  of  the  little  entry ;  and  I 
heard  a  door  open  immediately,  and  several  pairs  of  feet 
came  trotting  toward  the  room. 

My  two  assailants  came  in,  followed  by  another  China¬ 
man,  whom  they  called  Tab  Gee.  His  manner  was  concilia¬ 
tory  in  the  extreme,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  this  was 
not  another  trap,  until  he  spoke. 

They  no  hurt  you,”  he  said. 

Tears  of  relief  came  to  my  eyes  at  this  assurance,  and  I 
be  gged  him  to  take  me  back  to  my  friends. 
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“  I  take  you  back  you  frens,”  he  said.  “  They  no  hurt 
you.  Lem  Goy  no  hurt  you.  Lem  Goy  an’  Hoy  Goom 
think  you  Fung-  Hee.”  He  pointed  to  the  girl,  who  was 
shyly  smoothing"  the  fur  tippet  I  wore  around  my  neck. 

“  They  no  hurt  you.  You  clothes  look  heap  like  Fung- 
Hee  in  dark.  She  belong-  Lem  Goy,”  he  said,  indicating- 
the  ug-lier  of  the  two  men,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  “Lem 
Goy  think  Fung-  Hee  run  ’way  with  Quong-  Wah.  He  be¬ 
long  Suey  Sing  Tong — no  good  Tong.  He  steal  Fung 
Hee.  She  like  be  steal.  Fung  he  belly  good,  no  watchee. 
Nobody  no  watchee  her  tonight.  Quong  Wah — he  Tong- 
man  shoot  my  Tong  man,  see  ?  No  hurt  you.  Lem  Goy 
catchee  you — think  you  Fung  Hee — put  you  in  Fung  Hee 
bed,  see  ?  No  mean  hurt  you.  I  take  you  back  you  frens 
— you  wait.” 

He  hurriedly  said  something  in  Chinese  to  Lem  Goy  and 
Hoy  Goom,  and  then  the  three  men  left  the  room. 

My  heart  sank  again.  Was  he  lying  to  me  after  all  ? 

The  girl  talked  and  gesticulated  to  me,  but  I  could  glean 
no  meaning  from  what  she  tried  so  hard  to  tell  me. 

After  a  while  the  door  opened,  and  the  three  Chinamen 
came  in,  each  carrying  a  package. 

“  Makee  you  present,”  Tab  Gee  said,  thrusting  a  hand¬ 
some  lacquered  box  of  fine  tea  into  my  hands.  “Belly  good 
present.”  ^ 

Lem  Goy  then  unfolded  a  beautiful  silk  crepe  shawl, 
and  handed  it  to  me ;  while  Hoy  Goom  pressed  into  my 
hands  six  beautifully  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

Tab  Gee  then  led  the  way  out,  reassuring  me  at  almost 
every  step  that  nobody  had  meant  to  hurt  me. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  after  having- 
made  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  Chinamen  that  still  lin¬ 
gered  around  talking  of  the  late  excitement.  Tab  Gee 
turned  to  me  and  said  eagerly  : 

“You  no  tellee  police — you  no  tellee.” 

I  saw  the  significance  of  the  presents,  and  I  assured  him 
that  I  understood  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that 
I  would  not  tell  the  police. 

My  friends  had  come  back  to  the  tea-house  for  me,  and 
we  found  them  waiting  outside.  They  said  that  they  had 
gone  out  into  another  street,  and  had  seen  so  many  in¬ 
teresting  things  that  they  had  missed  me  only  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before.  When*  they  did  not  find  me  at  the  tea-house 
they  were  very  much  alarmed  ;  but  I  assured  them  that  I 
was  all  right,  and  would  tell  them  later  where  I  had  been. 

Tab  Gee,  who  still  lingered  near,  seemed  satisfied  when 
he  saw  that  I  did  not  intend  to  relate  my  experiences  in  the 
presence  of  the  guide. 
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He  started  back  into  the  tea-house,  and  before  he  opened 
the  door  called  after  us  cheerily, 

“Goo’  bye.” 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


An  Arm-Chair  Scientist.” 


N  Inquiring-  Mind  writes  to  the  excellent 
Book  Buyer  (N.  Y.),  asking-  who  in¬ 
vented  the  phrases  ‘  ‘  Arm-Chair  Scien¬ 
tist  ”  and  “Closet  Explorer.”  Well,  it  was 
the  very  person  now  about  to  g-ive  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  he  meant. 

* 

The  Rev  Stephen  D.  Peet,  Ph.  D.,  is 
editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian^  a  soi- 
disant  scientific  bimonthly  published  in  Chicago.  He  is 
also  “  author”  of  a  large  green  book  of  400  pages,  entitled 
The  Cliff-Dwellers  and  Puehlos^  lately  issued  from  his  own 
office. 


*  * 

In  his  May-June  Antiquarian^  Dr.  Peet  is  so  injudicious 
as  to  give  three  pages  to  a  mean  attack  upon  The  Anthro- 
^ologist  (of  Washington),  and  personally  upon  its  editor, 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  because  that  review  in  a  very  mild 
and  scientific  inch  of  type,  characterizes  one  of  Dr.  Peet’s 
serial  chapters  as  “based  solely  on  the  works  of  others, 
without  regard  to  its  good,  bad  or  indifferent  character  ;  it 
contains  nothing  that  is  new,  but  much  that  is  erroneous.” 

Now  if  Dr.  Peet  were  of  prophetic  soul,  he  would  frame 
that  relative^?-  flattering  paragraph,  and  thank  the  Anthro- 
i)ologist  with  deep  emotion  for  its  tender  mercies  to  him- 
ward.  Instead  of  which  he  ponderously  abuses  Mr.  Hodge, 
and  makes  the  nast3^  insinuation  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  an}^  right  to  advance 
science  in  any  other  channel.  Certainly  no  one  would  have 
the  right,  if  it  were  any  sort  of  “  science  ”  that  Dr.  Peet 
knows.  The  Smithsonian  was  founded  in  Washington  by 
a  broadminded  Englishman  “  for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men.”  And  the  Institution  lives  up 
to  its  meaning.  Among  its  shortcomings,  it  has  never 
harbored  impostors  and  swindlers  ;  and  any  strict  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  motto  must  include  the  exposure  of  such  pre¬ 
tenders. 


*  * 


Dr.  Peet’s  book  sells  for  $4.  They  are  expected  to  be 
legal-tender  dollars.  If  you  send  counterfeit  money  for  it. 
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you  are  liable  to  prosecution.  At  worst  Dr.  Peet  could  g-et 
rid  of  your  bad  bills  by  burning  them  up.  But  if  you  as  an 
innocent  layman  read  this  book,  you  can  never  burn  all  its 
counterfeits  out  of  your  memory.  That  is  why  a  book  of 
this  sort  is  the  meanest  and  cowardliest  of  all  swindles. 
The  grocer  who  adulterates  your  food  runs  his  risk  of  de¬ 
tection  and  punishment.  But  you  have  no  recourse  against 
Dr.  Peet.  There  is  no  law  to  punish  him  for  debasing  the 
currency  of  knowledge  ;  no  valid  antidote  for  the  poison  of 
ignorance  he  gets  you  to  pay  him  for  injecting  into  your 
mind.  No  expert,  of  course,  will  buy  this  book  (unless  as 
a  curio).  It  is  meant  for  the  unprotected — the  intelligent 
people  who  do  not  know  this  interesting  subject  but  would 
like  to  ;  and  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  that  writes  on 
it  with  a  Ph.  D.  after  his  name. 

* 

5k  * 

My  annotated  copy  of  Dr.  Peet’s  book  is  open  to  anyone 
curious  to  see  what  is  probably  the  most  blundering  vol¬ 
ume  of  any  sort  ever  printed.  It  fairly  crawls  with  typo¬ 
graphical  errors — I  have  marked  some  thousands  of  them, 
including  over  eighty  on  a  single  page.  Its  punctuation, 
grammar  and  spelling  would  disgrace  a  schoolboy — and 
they  are  fully  as  creditable  as  the  science. 

5k 

5k  5k 

Now  even  the  lay  reader  may  guess  that  when  Dr.  Peet 
talks  about  “Rembrault”  he  means  Rembrandt ;  that  “160 
square  feet,  or  over  five  acres  ”  is  a  mistake  ;  that  “tawdy  ” 
means  tawdry,  and  “  totatally  ”  and  “  igneous”  and  “mun- 
ner  ”  and  ‘  ‘  atter  ”  mean  totally  and  igneous  and  manner 
and  after — and  so  on  through  a  list  to  be  counted  not  by 
scores  but  by  hundreds. 

Jk 

5k  5k 

But  the  reader  who  does  not  know  the  history  and  eth¬ 
nology  of  the  Southwest,  and  buys  this  book  to  learn — how 
is  he  to  detect  the  equal  butchery  of  science  ?  How  is 
he  to  guess  that  “Prof.  Winthrop  ”  means  George  Parker 
Winship  ;  that  “  Mr.  Mindclifi  ”  is  Cosmos  Mindeleff  ;  that 
“Kearns  Canyon”  is  Ream’s  Canon;  that  “Marco  de 
Nueva  ”  is  Marcos  de  Niza  ;  that  “  Father  Rino  ”  means 
Father  Kino;  that  “  Jerramillo  ’  means  Jaramillo ;  that 
“  Calcinte  ”  means  Caliente  ?  How  is  he  to  know  whether 
it  is  “Jesse  Walter,”  or  “  J.  Walter,”  or  “  Walter  J. ,”  or 
“  J.  Walker  ’’Fewkes — since  Dr.  Peet  uses  all  indifferently  ? 
Or  whether  Mr.  Bickford  is  “F.  T.,”  or  “  L.  F.,”  or  “  F. 
F.,”  or  “  J.  T.”  ?  Or  whether  it  is  “  A.  M  Stephen”  or 
“A.  L.  Stephens,”  “  Santo  Domingo  ”  or  “San  Domingo  ” 
or  “Santa  Domingo”?  For  Dr.  Peet  doesn’t  know.  He 
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uses  one  as  cheerfully  as  the  other  ;  and  he  is  oftener 
wrong"  than  right.  Some  proper  names  are  repeated  doz¬ 
ens  of  times  and  are  never  spelled  right.  And  this  is  the 
more  humorous,  because  Dr.  Feet’s  book  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  an  undigested  rehash  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
some  wise  and  recognized  as  scientists  ;  some  as  ignorant 
and  impudent  as  himself.  But  he  pa5^s  both  classes  im¬ 
partially  for  the  loan  of  their  brains  by  butchering  their 
names  and  often  by  butchering  their  words.  In  this  shame¬ 
ful  volume  more  proper  names  are  spelled  wrong  than  are 
spelled  right.  And  often  it  make  its  “authorities”  say 
things  they  would  no  more  say  than  they  would  say  that 
Dr.  Feet  is  a  scientist. 

* 

*  * 

How  is  the  layman,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended  at 
$4  per  layman,  to  know  that  Dr.  Feet  is  as  ignorant  of 
history  as  of  spelling  and  grammar  ?  How  shall  he  know 
that  Marcos  de  Niza  in  New  Mexico  “  in  1339  ”  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  too  early — unless  he  happens  to  remember  that 
America  itself  was  not  discovered  till  1492  ?  How  is  he  to 
know  that  the  Fueblo  Rebellion  was  not  in  1780,  as  Dr. 
Feet  declares,  but  a  century  earlier  ?  How  is  he  to  be 
aware  that  Coronado’s  march  was  not  exactly  in  1536,  as 
Dr.  Feet  vows  ;  and  that  Mendoza,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
did  not  “accompany”  it?  Frobably  he  knows  as  little 
about  Mendoza  or  Coronado  as  Dr.  Feet  does  —  but  it  is 
no  great  shame  to  the  layman  not  to  know.  He  isn’t 
peddling  his  ignorance  at  $4  the  volume.  He  is  forgiven 
for  believing  that  Coronado  visited  (in  1540)  the  pueblo  of 
Laguna,  which  did  not  exist  until  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  later.  But  Dr.  Feet  is  not  forgiven  for  telling  him 
this  stupid  falsehood.  And  this  is  the  quality  of  Dr.  Feet’s 
book  all  through. 

* 

How  is  the  innocent  purchaser  to  know — since  Dr.  Feet 
doesn’t — the  difference  in  authority  between  the  “authori¬ 
ties”  whose  feathers  this  book  is  dressed  in  ?  How  is  he 
to  know  that  Lewis  H.  Morgan  was  a  scientist  and  that  W. 
K.  Moorehead  isn’t?  That  Bandelier  (or  “  Brandelier,” 
as  the  grateful  distorter  of  his  words  gets  him)  is  different 
from  the  newspaper  reporters  Dr.  Feet  receives  into  full 
communion  ?  And  that  when  Dr.  Feet  pretends  to  quote 
any  of  them  you  cannot  trust  him  to  say  what  they  said  ? 

* 

*  * 

This  is  no  place  for  a  detailed  catalogue  of  these  sins. 
The  briefest  mention  of  half  the  offenses  of  Dr.  Feet’s 
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book  would  require  every  line  of  every  pag-e  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  for  many  months  to  come.  But  enough  can  be  said 
here  to  show  that  Dr.  Feet’s  volume  is  worse  than  worth¬ 
less.  It  is  a  positive  outrage  on  science,  on  the  purchaser, 
on  the  men  whose  words  Dr.  Feet  has  taken  (and  sometimes 
falsified)  to  make  money  for  himself.  He  never  saw  the 
ground  he  writes  about  ;  his  “original”  remarks — the  string 
for  his  borrowed  beads — are  invariably  stupid,  repetitious, 
unscientific  and  frequently  contradictory.  I  have  looked 
hard  for  a  new  idea  established  or  an  old  one  reinforced. 

His  illustrations  are  not  only  all  begged  and  borrowed — 
and  as  gladl}^  from  railroad  ‘  ‘  folders  ”  as  "from  books  of 
weight — they  are  mostly  worthless.  But  they  seem  to  suit 
the  author — for  in  the  same  book  he  prints  many  of  them 
twice,  and  often  under  false  colors.  The  old  newspaper  joke 
of  using  Lydia  Finkham’s  portrait  for  Queen  Victoria  is 
child’s  play  to  some  of  Dr.  Feet’s  performances.  He  uses 
the  same  worn-out  cut  to  “  illustrate”  places  hundreds  of 
miles  apart  ;  and  is  as  wild  in  his  geography  as  in  every 
thing  else. 

* 

*  * 

Now  on  his  own  title-page  Dr.  Feet  writes  himself 
“Rev.”  and  “Fh.  D.”  and  member  of  various  societies 
(which  must  be  very  proud  of  him)  and  “Editor  of  the 
American  Antiquarian,''''  Why?  Fresumably  to  make 
his  book  “go.”  To  make  the  unwary  think  that  they  can 
trust  this  trinity  of  clergyman,  editor  and  Doctor  of  Fhi- 
losophy.  For  the  same  reason,  too  (since  there  can  be  no 
other)  he  states  in  his  preface  that  he  “has  given  several 
years  of  close  study  to  the  book,  and  has  written  the  chap¬ 
ters  at  intervals.  By  this  means  he  has  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  to  give  the  results 
of  the  latest  explorations.”  Let  us  be  thankful  that  Dr. 
Feet  did  not  give  several  more  “years  of  close  study.”  At 
the  same  rate  of  progress  he  would  have  made  a  book  as 
much  worse  than  this  as  this  is  worse  than  any  other  book 
known  to  the  expert  in  its  field. 

* 

*  ^ 

Ferhaps  this  is  all  that  need  be  said  about  this  master¬ 
piece  of  the  honesty  and  learning  of  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Feet, 
Doctor  of  Fhilosophy  and  editor  of  the  A7nerican  Antiqua¬ 
rian.,  Chicago,  bimonthly,  $4  for  the  six  numbers.  Except 
that  now,  looking  into  his  magazine — which  has  piled  up 
uncut  in  my  files  for  some  years — I  find  it  as  well  spelled  and 
as  valuable  as  the  book  of  whose  innumerable  ignorances 
even  the  foregoing  words,  on  their  face  severe,  convey  but 
an  incomplete  notion.  C.  F.  L. 
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In  Arizona. 

BY  LANIER  BARTLETT. 

'CIvK  DAN,  ancient,  trembling-,  bent  low  in  his 
chair,  sat  on  his  tiny  porch  and  watched  the  twi¬ 
light  slip  down  the  Black  Hills  and  across  the 
valley.  So  silently  had  he  been  sitting,  not  even 
chewing,  that  he  might  have  been  dreaming  youth 
through  again  ;  dreaming  of  the  old  days  on  the 
plains,  the  days  far  up  in  the  north,  down  in  the 
south,  out  along  the  edge  of  the  West ;  of  days 
alone  among  the  Indians,  or  scouting  in  the 
army,  or  deep  in  the  northern  forests  through  all 
these  rough  years,  till  his  little  house  appeared  on  this  Arizona  cat¬ 
tle  range. 

“  What  be  you  a  doin’  a  settin’  out  there  so  late  without  no  shawl 
on  ?  ”  suddenly  broke  out  an  imperious  voice.  “  You’re  pretty  near 
dead  anyway.'^’’ 

Uncle  Dan  moved  nervously  in  his  chair.  “  Don’t  bother,  Mandy 
— don’t  bother.  I  didn’t  mean  to.”  Then  the  old  man’s  voice  lowered. 
“  I  was  just  a  thinkin’  ’bout  Joe,  Mandy — he’s  been  gone  purty  near 
three  days  now.” 

Aunt  Mandy  waddled  up  and  wrapped  a  shawl  roughly  around  the 
shoulders  of  Uncle  Dan.  “Ain’t  you  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
this  ain’t  no  time  for  an  old  broken  down  thing  like  you  to  be  a  settin’ 
out  ?  And  ain’t  you  lived  in  Arizony  long  enough  to  know  that  men 
ain’t  no  account  no  how?  Pve  learned  it.  He’s  just  a  wild,  gamblin’, 
drinkin’,  dislovin’  critter,  an’  I  don’t  care  if  he  never  comes  back.” 

Aunt  Mandy  stamped  her  foot  and  crossed  her  arms  defiantly,  but 
if  it  had  not  been  almost  dark  her  lip  would  have  been  seen  to  quiver. 

“  But — but  he  ain’t  all  the  time  so  wild,  Mandy.  He’d  ’a’  been  a 
awful  fine  boy  if  we  could  ’a’  got  out  of  this  country  before  he  growed 
so  much.”  Uncle  Dan’s  voice  was  very  earnest. 

“  I  don’t  care  what  he  might  ’a’  been — it’s  what  he  is,”  said  the 
woman,  harshly,  “And  he  ain’t  never  a  cornin’  inside  my  door  again.. 
L/Ook  at  the  way  he’s  treated  that  girl  down  the  valley  !  They  was 
to  be  married  in  six  days,  an’  she  don’t  know  this  minute  whether 
he’s  up  there  to  Chaparral  a  gamblin’  or  a  hundred  mile  over  to 
some  other  camp  drunk.  He’s  goin’  to  be  broke  all  to  pieces  some 
day,  the  way  he  rides  them  horses.  Book  at  that  sister  of  his  we 
’dopted  at  the  same  time.  Didn’t  she  give  us  enough  trouble?” 
The  woman  leaned  over  and  looked  the  crumpled  figure  in  the  face 
with  cold  gray  eyes.  The  old  man  groaned. 

“Mandy,  what’s  the  good  of  all  the  time  whackin’  me  with  that  ?” 
he  said  sadly.  “I  thought — ” 

“  Yes,  you  thought  she  was  worth  lovin’,  but  she  weren’t.  Nothin’ 
’s  worth  lovin’,  /wasn’t  much  fooled  with  the  hussy,  soon  as  she 
begun  to  grow  up.  An’  it  was  mostly  Joe’s  fault  the  way  she  went, 
takin’  her  up  to  them  drunken  dances  and — ” 

Uncle  Dan  was  out  of  his  chair  and  gripping  its  back  uncertainly 
with  his  quavering  hands.  “  Mandy,”  he  said,  in  a  stern  but  broken 
voice,  “  I  ain’t  quite  dead  yet,  and  as  long  as  I’m  alive  you  ain’t  goin’ 
to  talk  no  such  infamousness  on  my  Joe.  I’ve  been  turnin’  purty 
weak  these  days,  and  you’ve  been  takin’  things  purty  much  your  own 
way.  I  ain’t  much  on  the  fight  no  more,  but  Joe’s  mine.,  and  when  he 
comes  he’ll  come  in,  an’  what  he  wants  he’ll  have,  and  if  he  curses 
me  fer  it,  then  that’s  my  pay  fer  bringin’  him  up  where  he  can’t 
learn  no  better  ” — again  his  voice  lowered — “  an’  you  love  both  of 
’em  too,  Mandy — I  all  the  time  knowed  it,  only  you — ” 
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Aunt  Mandy  had  been  listeningf  attentively,  not  to  Dan,  but  t® 
some  further  sound. 

“Dan,”  she  broke  in,  “he’s  cornin’ — hear?” 

Then  a  riderless,  blowing  pony  pounded  down  out  of  the  night 
and  thrust  his  head  over  the  gate.  For  a  moment  there  was  utter 
silence  save  for  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  animal.  The  outline  of 
a  saddle,  empty,  shifted  to  one  side,  was  plain  against  the  stars. 

“  It’s — it’s  Joe’s,”  said  Uncle  Dan,  presently,  in  a  strained  voice. 
You  would  not  have  thought  he  cared  ;  but  he  had  lived  on  the  edge 
of  the  world  a  long  time. 

“  It’s  best,”  said  Aunt  Mandy,  mercilessly.  But  her  lips  quivered 
again.  » 

Farly  the  next  morning  two  men  brought  a  prostrate  form  to 
Uncle  Dan’s,  in  the  bottom  of  a  rough  wagon.  They  took  the  pitiful 
object  hurriedly  from  its  bed  of  straw.  The  head  of  a  once  kingly 
looking  boy  was  crushed  to  a  horrible  sight.  The  figure  that  had 
stood  six  feet  when  it  could  stand,  was  cramped  with  awful  agony. 
Blood  hung  heavy  upon  the  dark  curls  and  streaked  the  ghastly  face. 

Uncle  Dan  tottered  down  and  opened  the  creaking  gate  without  a 
word  ;  then  he  followed  slowly  with  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  At 
the  steps  the  little  procession  suddenly  halted,  and  one  of  the  men 
cursed  under  his  breath.  Uncle  Dan  looked  up.  Aunt  Mandy 
stood  squarely  in  the  doorway,  her  lips  compressed,  until  they  were 
white,  and  a  look  of  awful  pain  in  her  eyes — but  she  shook  her  head. 

“  I  said  my  word,  Dan,  an’  I  usually  keep  it.” 

“Mandy  !  ”  called  the  old  man  in  a  stern,  ringing  voice — a  voice 
that  had  been  long  unheard — as  he  straightened  and  pointed  a 
quaking  finger  solemnly  toward  her.  The  woman  fought  desper¬ 
ately,  silently  for  a  brief  moment  against  the  solemn  finger,  the 
ringing  tone,  and  her  own  heart,  while  the  line  waited  ;  then  she 
leaned  heavily  against  the  wall  and  covered  her  face  with  her  apron. 
The  procession  passed  on  and  in.  Grief  made  Uncle  Dan  master 
again  after  many  years. 

“  Picked  him  up  on  the  Chaparral  road — horse  fell  on  him.  He’d 
been  winnin’  big  before  he  started  back — owned  the  town  last  night,” 
said  the  body-bearers,  and  hastened  away. 

Mandy  was  still  sobbing  when  Dan  accosted  her  again. 

“  Mandy,  you  hitch  up  them  old  mules  and  go  down  the  valley  and 
get  one  of  the  men  to  ride  for  the  doctor  and  another  one  to  help  with 
the  boy.  He’ll  be  in  deleeriousness  ’fore  long.” 

Aunt  Mandy  clattered  away  with  her  mules  and  clattered  back 
again,  and  Joe  still  slept  his  awful  sleep.  Uncle  Dan  sat  shaking 
beside  the  boy’s  door — shaking  as  if  with  a  chill. 

“  There  ain’t  a  man  in  the  whole  valley  but  you,”  reported  Aunt 
Mandy,  between  breaths.  “  Mrs.  Smith’s  cornin’  up  to  cook  for  us 
and  help  round,  and  her  little  girl’s  goin’  to  ride  for  the  doctor.  She’s 
rid  them  twenty  miles  before.” 

The  man  sank  lower  in  his  chair  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“  Where’s  O’Donald  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Gone  with  the  cattle.” 

“Ain’t — ain’t  Ben  there  ?  ” 

“  Off  on  the  range,  too.” 

“God,  Mandy,  I  can’t  never  go  in  there  and  see  the  boy  all  broke 
up  that  way.  I’m  too  old — I  ain’t  got  no  nerve  no  more.” 

Mandy  covered  her  face  again. 

“And  Dan,  I  ain’t  got  no  right  to  !  ”  she  sobbed.  For  awhile  silence  ; 
then  from  Uncle  Dan  : 

“Mandy,  go  get  Sally — she’ll  do  it,  poor  critter!  But  she  loves 
him  heaps.” 

Sally,  usually  timid,  dreamy-eyed,  clinging — ^unlike  most  of  her 
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valley  sisters — sat  now  straight  upon  the  seat,  determined,  clear¬ 
eyed  and  fair  of  face,  as  Aunt  Mandy  beat  the  mules  down  the  dusty 
road.  Uncle  Dan  still  sat  by  the  door,  now  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

“  He’s  begun,”  he  said.  “  I  can’t  do  nothin’  with  him.  He’s  a 
tearin’  things  fearful — just  a-gamblin’  and  a-fightin’  all  the  time.” 

The  girl  shut  her  teeth  and  went  straight  in  and  closed  the  door. 
The  maniac  quit  his  ravings  for  a  moment  and  stared  at  her  fearfully 
from  his  crushed  face.  The  girl’s  whole  soul  writhed  at  the  grief  of 
the  sight — her  body  and  face  writhed  with  it.  She  leaned  over  him 
and  tried  to  force  a  smile. 

“  Joe  !  Joe,  it’s  me  !  ” 

With  a  curse  he  drew  back  and  struck  her  heavily  on  the  head  with 
his  fist.  The  blow  loosened  the  fair  folds  of  her  wind-blown  hair, 
and  they  fell  thickly  down  about  her  shoulders  as  she  staggered 
back.  But  she  was  strong  with  the  strength  of  women  of  lonely 
countries,  strong  within  and  without,  and  she  grappled  with  him 
until  she  held  his  hands  down  with  hers  and  his  body  with  the 
weight  of  her  own.  Poor  Uncle  Dan  groaned  aloud  at  the  sound  of 
the  blow  and  fled  from  his  post  at  the  door  ;  and  when  Aunt  Mandy 
sought  to  enter,  the  girl  ordered  her  away. 

“  An’  they’re  just  twenty  year  old  apiece,  Mandy.  It’s  too  soon 
fer  such  suff’rin’ — specially  fer  the  gal.” 

From  this  time  on  Joe  fought  the  woman  who  loved  him,  and 
cursed  her,  and  gambled  with  himself  far  into  the  night,  while  his 
guardian  struggled  silently  with  him  and  with  the  demons  of 
anguish  within  herself ;  her  bright  hair  falling,  sometimes  over  the 
bed  and  around  his  pillow,  softly  swathing  his  distorted  face.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  throw  her  off  and  beat  her  black  and  blue  about  the 
arms,  and  sometimes  he  tore  savagely  at  her  hair  when  she  could  not 
escape,  saying  horrible  things.  While  she  loved  him  fearfully 
through  it  all. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  came.  He  might  as  well  have  stayed 
away.  No  one  else  could  enter  that  grievous  fight  now.  He  spoke 
of  a  dark  room  and  quiet,  and  advocated  strapping  the  patient  down. 
But  the  keeper  of  Joe  would  not  have  it. 

“  Never,  never  !  ”  she  cried  almost  in  a  frenzy — “  If  he  hurts  any¬ 
body  it’ll  only  be  me,  and  I  have  him  all,  all  for  my  own  now.”  So 
the  doctor,  being  of  another  country,  and  newly  come,  wondered  and 
departed. 

There  were  four  terrible  days  and  nights,  in  which  the  tangle¬ 
haired  girl  grew  ever  more  wan  and  even  turned  beautiful  struggling 
with  the  fiend  she  loved.  Uncle  Dan  and  Aunt  Mandy  did  not  quar¬ 
rel  once  during  that  time.  Rather  they  seemed  to  seek  each  other  in 
a  shy,  long-forgotten  way.  The  woman  suffered  keenly,  for  she  had 
a  shame  upon  her  heart  beside  the  sorrow  of  loss,  and  of  seeing  an¬ 
other  woman  claiming  his  last  hours,  feeling  his  last  touches.  For 
Joe  had  really  been  the  hope  of  old  Mandy’s  heart. 

Once  in  one  of  their  long  silences  Mandy  said,  “  Its  awful  hard  for 
such  old  folks  as  us  to  be  all  shook  up  the  last  minute,  ain’t  it,  Dan  ?” 

“  Don’t  bother,  Mandy,  don’t  bother,”  said  the  old  man,  hitching 
his  chair  a  bit  closer.  “  It  aint  so  bad  fer  us,  but  it’s  purty  hard  on 
them — they’re  so  young  !  We’ll  soon  go  over  the  ridge,  because  it’s 
our  season  to  go,  and  we’ll  leave  it  all  on  this  side.  But  they’ve  got 
such  fine  rangin’  yit — by  rights.” 

Some  time  during  the  pale  hours  of  the  fifth  morning  Joe  died — 
shooting  craps.  Uncle  Dan  ventured  in  for  the  first  time  again  that 
sunrise. 

Sally  knelt  by  the  bed  full  in  the  morning  light.  Her  face  was 
buried  in  Joe’s  neck,  and  she  still  held  his  hands  tight  against  his 
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breast,  under  her  own.  Her  sheening-  hair  covered  his  bruised  head, 
so  there  was  nothing-  to  see  but  peace  in  all  the  room.  No  one  knew 
how  long-  she  had  slept  there,  where  she  had  dreamed  to  sleep.  Hater 
Aunt  Mandy  entered  for  the  first  time  and  led  the  g-irl  softly  away. 
Uncle  Dan  understood  when  the  two  came  out,  and  simply  bowed 
his  head. 

“  There’s  lumber  down  by  the  barn,  Mandy.  I’m  too  shaky  to  help 
much  ;  just  to  tell  you  women  how  to  make  it.” 

Together  they  builded  the  thing — the  two  women  and  foreman 
Dan.  » 

On  the  day  Joe  and  Sally  were  to  have  been  married  they  buried 
him. 

“  Mrs.  Smith,  can  the  little  girl  ride  up  to  the  camp  and  tell  ’em  to 
make  things  ready  ?  We’d  rather  put  him  up  there  where  there’s  a 
bit  of  company  ;  it’s  too  lonesome  to  see  him  lying  on  one  of  these 
here  hillsides,  like  so  many  folks  do.  He’s  got  some  friends  up  there 
that’ll  see  to  it.”  The  ten-year-old  girl  rode  with  the  message. 
Childhood  is  quickly  over  in  these  distant  valleys. 

It  was  a  desperate  struggle  to  get  Joe  into  the  high  wagon.  Once 
they  had  to  stop  and  rest.  It  was  not  good  to  see  their  faces. 

“  I  aint  driv’  for  an  awful  long  time,  Mandy,”  faltered  Dan,  as  they 
helped  him  over  the  wheel  to  the  lines.  “  It’s  an  awful  shaky  trip — 
but  I  wouldn’t  let  no  one  else  drive  fer  Joe.” 

Sally  sat  flat  in  the  bottom  beside  her  Joe.  The  shriveled  old  man 
and  the  stern-faced  woman  clung  high  up  on  the  seat.  With  the 
clang  of  the  loosed  brake  and  a  trembling  slap  at  the  mules,  the 
strange  load  rattled  up  the  valley  on  its  ten  mile  climb  to  Chaparral. 

No  one  spoke  in  all  that  ride,  not  even  to  the  mules.  Uncle  Dan 
pulled  and  sawed  at  his  team  and  quivered  with  the  strain,  but  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  lines.  The  heat  rose  till  their  heads  swam  ;  then 
a  thunder  shower  swept  down  and  beat  them  mercilessly.  The  driver 
shivered  aloud.  % 

When  the  sun  was  low  they  arrived  at  the  tiny  mountain  city  of 
the  dead.  There  was  no  place  for  Joe.  They  looked  int^  one  an¬ 
other’s  eyes  and  understood. 

Where  a  week  ag'o  Joe  had  owned  the  town  with  his  winnings  the 
men  had  forgotten  to  dig  his  grave. 

listening  to  the  sounds  from  the  camp  they  could  tell. 

Sally  jumped  from  the  wagon  without  a  word,  and  hurried  into 
the  straggling,  reveling  town. 

“It’s  Joe’s  gal,”  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  the  wan  woman 
hurried  down  the  hillside  straight  into  the  face  of  untold  horrors,  and 
a  certain  hush  fell  upon  every  group.  Men  felt  a  woman  among 
them,  and  some  suddenly  understood  why  she  was  there. 

Sally  picked  out  two  of  the  soberest  men  and  commanded  them  to 
dig  her  a  grave.  They  obeyed  without  a  word.  Then  she  went  the 
rounds  of  the  saloons  and  collected  the  town  women  to  sing.  They 
laughed  in  her  face  at  first,  but  the  men  commanded  them  to  go. 
One  of  them  was  Joe’s  sister,  which  made  the  hardest  man  shudder. 
But  Sally  did  not  know.  She  led  her  little  band  over  the  hill,  and 
the  rest  of  the  town  resumed  its  ways. 

Uncle  Dan  grasped  Aunt  Mandy’s  hand  when  he  saw  one  of  the 
singers,  and  held  it  tightly  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  but  they  knew  Sally 
was  innocent  of  the  last  tragedy. 

After  the  women  had  sung  in  high  pitched  voices,  Sally  read  from 
a  tiny  Testament ;  then  she  looked  across  at  the  bowed  old  man  and 
asked  timidly,  “  Can  you  pray.  Uncle  Dan  ?” 

“Never  done  it,  Sal,”  he  faltered  back. 

In  a  moment  the  girl  was  at  the  edge  of  the  grave,  her  face  turned 
to  the  sky,  and  she  prayed — pray^ed  all  for  Joe,  while  the  first  tears 
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ran  steadily  down  over  the  g-reat  black  bruise  on  her  pale  face.  Just 
as  she  was  done,  while  all  heads  were  yet  bowed,  the  sister  stepped 
out  beside  her  and  beg-an  to  sing  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  “  Though  your 
Sins  be  as  Scarlet but  thinking  of  him,  and  long  forgetful  of  the 
song,  she  changed  the  words  and  sang  of  kis  sins,  and  not  of  any 
others. 

Well  Aunt  Mandy  remembered  teaching  her  that  hymn,  word  by 
word,  when  the  woman  was  a  child  down  in  the  valley,  and  now  she 
raised  her  head  and  gazed  at  her  spellbound,  following  each  syllable 
with  her  lips.  Uncle  Dan’s  head  dropped  lower  on  his  breast,  and 
somehow  two  old  hands  came  together — and  there  was  peace. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Days  of  'Forty-Nine. 

more  familiar  variant  of  this  old  song  (published 
I  last  month)  seems  to  derive  from  words  by  Joaquin 
Miller — and  pretty  “rocky’’  words  for  Joaquin,  too. 
It  was  doubtless  an  extempore  ;  but  for  remembrance  sake 
the  words  are  here  reprinted.  It  was  sung  to  the  air  of 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne” ;  but  a  version  is  published  by  Whit¬ 
aker  &  Ray  (San  Francisco),  with  an  air  of  her  own  by 
Leila  France.  Of  course  the  Miller  words  are  modern,  and 
only  indirectly  concern  the  rude  classic  which  was  sung  in 
the  Argonaut  days.  Doubtless  they  were  intended  to  be 
added  to  it,  not  to  supplant  it.  J.  M.  Guinn,  Sec.  Southern 
California  Historical  Society  ;  Miss  Anna  L.  Sawyer, 
Librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  Free  Public  Library,  and 
Miss  Catherine  Hittell  are  thanked  for  this  version,  and 
the  latter’s  efforts  discovered  the  original,  published  last 
month. 

THE  DAYS  OF  ’  FORTY-NINE. 

I. 

We  have  worked  our  claims,  we  have  spent  our  gold. 

Our  barks  are  astrand  on  the  bars  ; 

We  are  battered  and  old. 

Yet  at  night  we  hold 

Outcroppings  in  the  stars. 

Refrain — 

And  tho’  few  and  old, 

Our  hearts  are  bold, 

Yet  oft  do  we  repine, 

For  the  days  of  old. 

For  the  days  of  gold, 

For  the  days  of  ’Forty-nine. 

n. 


Where  the  rabbits  play. 

Where  the  quail  all  day 
Pipe  on  the  chaparral  hill ; 

A  few  more  days. 

And  the  last  of  us  lays 

His  pick  aside,  and  all  is  still. 

Refrain — Same  as  before,  except  that  “  And  the  few”  is  changed  to 
“  Though  few.” 
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III. 

We  are  "wreck  and  stray, 

We  are  cast  away, 

Poor  battered  old  hulks  and  spars  ; 
But  we  hope  and  pray. 

On  the  Judgment  Day, 

We  shall  strike  it  up  in  the  stars. 

Refrain— 


MORE  REMINISCENCES. 

CALIFORNIA  IN  THF  DAYS  OF  GOLD. 

Further  extracts  from  “Father”  Taylor’s  reliable  chron¬ 
icles  (see  July  and  August  numbers)  are  given  below  : 

BUSINESS  PLUCK. 

There’s  Captain  Wooley,  whom  I  know  well,  who  made  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  one  day  last  week  as  he  was  leaving  his  ship  he  put  his 
purse,  containing  his  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold-dust,  into  his 
pocket ;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  has  no  wife  with  him  to  sew  up  the  holes 
in  his  pocket,  so  as  he  was  descending  the  ship’s  ladder  his  purse, 
gold  and  all  slipped  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket  into  the  bay.  Well, 
sir,  the  captain  said  he  never  looked  back  nor  lost  one  minute  griev¬ 
ing  over  it.  He  knew  it  was  gone,  and  just  went  to  work  with  a 
great  purpose  of  heart  to  make  another  thousand.  And  yesterday,  as 
I  walked  out  on  Montgomery  street,  a  man  called  me  by  name  :  “  Mr. 
Taylor,  look  here  ;  I  made  five  thousand  dollars,  and  I  hid  it  away  in 
my  shanty  there,  and  last  night  some  rascal  came  and  stole  every 
dollar  of  it ;  so  I’m  just  where  I  started.  But  nevermind,”  continued 
he  ;  “I’ll  go  to  work  and  make  five  thousand  more,  and  will  try  to 
put  it  where  the  rogues  can’t  get  hold  of  it.”  And  Mr.  B.,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  boarded  up  town,  went  down  one  morning  to  his  auction 
store,  which  he  had  just  filled  with  goods  on  his  own  account ;  but, 
lo!  the  store,  goods  and  all  were  gone.  While  he  slept  the  whole  were 
consumed  by  fire.  Did  he  stop  to  mourn  over  his  loss  ?  No,  sir  ;  he 
got  another  place  and  went  into  business  before  the  setting  of  the 
day’s  sun. 

DIGGING  WOOD. 

Wood  in  the  market  was  forty  dollars  per  cord,  and  very  poor  stuff 
at  that.  I  couldn’t  afford  to  burn  wood  at  those  rates.  The  sand 
hills  back  of  where  I  lived  had  been  thickly  covered  with  evergreen 
scrub  oaks,  but  they  had  all  been  cut  off',  clean  as  a  newly-mown 
meadow.  I,  however,  took  my  ax  and  went  to  work  on  a  stump,  and 
soon  found,  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  that  more  than  half  the  tree 
was  under  ground  ;  that  the  great  roots  spread  out  horizontally  just 
under  the  surface  ;  so  I  had  a  good  supply  of  wood  at  the  simple  cost 
cutting,  and  loading  it  on  my  wheelbarrow  and  rolling  it  home.  I 
had  made  a  rare  discovery,  but,  like  the  darkey  who  first  struck  the 
rich  gold  lead  in  “  Negro  Hill,”  I  soon  had  plenty  of  men  to  share  my 
fortune. 

The  said  colored  man,  I  am  told,  went  into  the  mines  to  dig  some 
gold  for  himself  and,  thinking  the  “diggins”  all  free  for  everybody, 
he  struck  into  the  first  good-looking  place  he  came  to.  Presently 
along  came  a  rough-looking  miner  who  said,  angrily,  “  What  are  you 
doing  there  in  my  claim,  you  black  rascal  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Massa,  I  didn’t  know  dis  are  your  claim  !  ” 
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He  then  went  off  a  little  way  and  saw  a  hole  in  which  he  thoug-ht 
he  might  find  gold,  so  he  jumped  into  it  and  went  to  work  ;  but  imme¬ 
diately  a  man  came  running  at  him  in  a  rage  and  shouted  : 

“Get  out  o’  my  hole,  you  cursed  nigger,  or  I’ll  knock  your  head 
off!” 

“L/or’sa,  massa,  me  didn’t  know  dis  are  your  hole  !  Good  I^or’sa, 
massa,  where  must  I  go  ?  ” 

“  Go  up  on  top  of  that  hill  and  dig,”  replied  the  miner,  not  dream¬ 
ing  that  there  was  gold  there  ;  for  as  yet  the  value  of  the  hill  dig¬ 
gings  had  not  been  found  out. 

But  the  poor  old  colored  man  went  on  the  hill  and  “  sunk  a  shaft  ” 
(just  like  digging  a  well),  and  wrought  there  several  months  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  struck  a  “rich  lead”  and  was  taking 
out  the  “  big  lumps.”  He  then  soon  had  plenty  of  company  to  share 
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in  his  rich  discoveries.  The  hill  was  afterward  known  as  “Negro 
Hill,”  and  has  yielded  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 


BIG  GAMEJ. 

On  Saturday,  January  5,  1850,  at  7  o’clock  a.  m.,  I  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Senator  for  Sacramento  City,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  As  we  ascended  the  Sacramento  River  we  saw  a 
large  band  of  elk.  They  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  river  in  our  direc¬ 
tion  for  several  hundred  yards,  seeming  as  desirous  to  look  at  us  as 
we  were  to  look  at  them.  On  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  our  passengers,  they  changed  their  course  and  gave  us  a 
wider  berth. 
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A  pioneer  minister. 

[Speaking  of  a  brother  minister  who,  in  answer  to  a  request  for 
his  biography,  wrote  :] 

“  Isaac  Owen  was  born  in  Vermont,  raised  in  Coon  Ridge  on  White 
River,  in  the  wilderness  of  Indiana  ;  costumed  in  buckskin,  fed  on 
pounded  cake  ;  educated  in  a  log  school-house  ;  first  book,  Webster’s 
spelling  book  ;  first  lesson  in  two  syllables  commencing  with  ‘  baker  ’ ; 
converted  in  the  woods,  licensed  to  preach  on  a  log  ;  first  circuit,  then 
called  Otter  Creek  Mission,  embraced  a  part  of  five  counties.  I^ast 
heard  of,  a  missionary  in  California,  and,  on  a  review  of  his  life,  has 
no  apologies  to  offer  for  having  been  born.” 

He  [Owen]  is  apt  in  expedient  in  every  emergency.  He  says  he 
was  never  lost  but  once,  and  that  was  when  a  little  boy.  He  was 
away  in  the  wilderness  alone  ;  night  was  setting  down  upon  him  ;  the 
woods  were  full  of  wolves,  wild  cats  and  panthers,  and  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  go.  After  a  little  cogitation  an  expedient  struck  him. 
He  cut  a  rod,  caught  his  dog,  and  gave  him  a  severe  flogging  ;  then 
letting  the  dog  go,  he  instinctively  cut  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could 
run,  and  young  Owen  after  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He  thus  got 
his  bearings  and  safely  reached  home  a  little  after  dark.  He  says  he 
never  was  in  “  straightened  circumstances  ”  but  once.  He  had  been 
out  on  a  hunt  and  got  his  buckskin  trousers  very  wet ;  coming  home 
very  wet  and  cold,  he  got  into  the  fire-place  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
wide  chimneys  and  stood  by  a  blazing  fire  to  warm  himself.  Being 
very  much  chilled,  he  could  not  feel  the  heat  at  once  till  he  felt  some¬ 
thing  drawing  very  tightly  about  his  legs,  and  now  the  heat  seemed, 
to  be  taking  the  skin  off  him  ;  lo,  his  trousers  were  drawn  into  a 
crisp,  scarring  and  singeing  him  ;  but  though  he  jumped  around  and 
cried  for  help,  he  could  not  pull  them  off'.  Said  he  :  “I  found  myself 
that  time  in  decidedly  straightened  circumstances.” 

MANEY  PARSONS. 

I  knew  a  California  presiding  elder  who  used  to  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  spend  a  day  over  the  wash-tub  as  regularly  as  he  went  to  quar¬ 
terly  meeting.  I  have  turned  out  many  a  washing  of  clothes  and 
baked  many  a  batch  of  bread,  and  I  think  I  understand  the  details  of 
kitchen  work  better  than  I  do  book-making.  There  were,  however, 
preachers  in  California  who  would  not  hazard  their  ministerial  dignity 
in  the  kitchen  or  over  the  wash-tub,  but  were  contented  to  let  their 
wives  struggle  through  all  such  drudgery  alone,  at  whatever  hazard. 

A 

THE  first  “  ADMISSION  DAY.” 

The  first  steamboat  built  in  California  was  called  the  “  Sagamore.” 
On  the  29th  of  October,  1850,  the  admission  of  California  as  a  State 
into  the  Union  was  celebrated  by  grand  processions  of  various 
public  bodies,  and  the  people  generally,  Americans,  Rrench,  Italians, 
Chinese,  etc.,  with  the  best  of  music,  and  the  thunder  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  the  fizzing  and  popping  of  fire-crackers,  barrels  of 
which  were  burned  by  the  Chinamen.  When  all  assembled  on  the 
Plaza  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Judge  Bennett,  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  One  of  the  incidents  of  that  day  was  the  explosion  of  this 
first  California  built  steamer,  the  Sagamore,  just  after  leaving  the 
wharf  for  Stockton,  with  a  load  of  merry  souls  who  had  been  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  common  joy.  Her  boiler  burst,  and  broke  to  frag¬ 
ments  all  her  topworks  from  stem  to  stern.  I  believe  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons  were  killed. 
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THIS  GOTD  BTUTF  “  RUSH.” 

The  following-  account  of  the  ‘‘Gold  Bluff  ”  excitement  we  extract 
from  the  “  Annals  of  San  Francisco  :  ” 

“  Januarj^,  1851. — San  Francisco  has  been  startled  ‘  from  its  pro¬ 
priety’  by  news  from  the  celebrated  ‘Gold  Bluffs,’  and  during-  the 
greater  part  of  this  month  has  dreamed  unutterable  things  of  black 
sand  and  gray  sand,  and  cargoes  of  gold.  A  band  of  pioneers  and 
prospectors  had  recently  proceeded  in  the  ‘  Chesapeake’  steamer 
northward  to  the  Klamath  River,  near  which,  on  the  seashore,  they 
fancied  they  had  found  the  richest  and  most  extraordinary  gold  field 
that  had  ever  been  known.  The  sands  of  the  sea,  for  a  broad  space 
of  several  miles  in  length,  beneath  cliffs  some  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
appeared  to  be  literally  composed,  in  one-half  at  least,  of  the  pure 
metal.  Millions  of  diggers  for  ages  to  come  could  not  exhaust  that 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  HARR,  FEBRUARY  22,  1851, 
When  the  mob  was  after  Windred  &  Berdne. 


grand  deposit.  Already  a  few  miners  had  collected  about  the  spot, 
but  these  were  so  amazed  and  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
treasure,  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  No  man  could  carry  more  than 
seventy-five  or  a  hundred  pounds  weight  upon  his  back  for  any  great 
distance  ;  and  with  that  quantity  of  pure  gold  it  was  ridiculous,  so  it 
was,  to  be  content  when  numberless  tons  lay  about.  A  brilliant  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Alta  California  says  ;  ‘  The  gold  is  mixed  with  black 
sand,  in  proportion  of  from  ten  cents  to  ten  dollars  the  pound.  At 
times  when  the  surf  is  high  the  gold  is  not  easily  discovered ;  but  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  after  a  succession  of  calms,  the  entire  beach 
is  covered  with  bright  and  yellow  gold.  Mr.  Collins,  the  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Mining  Company,  measured  a  patch  of  gold  and  sand, 
and  estimates  it  will  yield  to  each  member  of  the  company  the  snug 
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little  sum  of  $43,000,000  (say  forty-three  millions  of  dollars),  and  the 
estimate  is  formed  upon  a  calculation  that  the  sand  holds  out  to  be 
one-tenth  as  rich  as  observation  warrants  them  in  supposing-.’ 

“No  dig-ging-  was  even  required,  since  one  had  only  to  stoop  a  little 
and  raise  as  much  as  he  wished  of  the  stuff — half  gold,  half  sand — 
from  the  surface  of-  the  beach.  Back  the  adventurers  hastened  to 
San  Francisco,  where  they  had  long  been  impatiently  expected,  and 
the  glorious  news  ran  like  wild-fire  among  the  people. 

“  General  John  Wilson  and  Mr.  John  A.  Collins,  both  of  whom  had 
been  among  the  number  of  discoverers,  frankly  testified  to  the 
truth  of  these  wonderful  statements.  The  beach,  they  said,  for  a 
great  distance  was  literally  strewed  with  pure  gold.  It  was  found  in 
the  greatest  quantity  in  a  certain  kind  of  ‘black  sand’,  although  the 
‘gray  sand’,  which  was  rather  more  abundant,  contained  likewise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  same  black-colored  stuff,  with  its  special 
share  of  gold.  ‘  Mr.  Collins,’  says  the  poetic  reporter,  ‘  saw  a  man 
who  had  accumulated  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  fifty  tons,  he  did  not 
recollect  which,  of  the  richest  kind  of  black  sand.’ 

“  Such  intelligence  astounded  the  community.  In  a  few  days  eight 
vessels  were  announced  as  about  to  sail  for  this  extraordinary  region. 
The  magic  phrase  ‘  Gold  Bluffs  !  Gold  Bluffs  !’  everywhere  startled 
the  most  apathetic,  and  aroused  him  as  with  a  galvanic  shock. 
‘  Gold  Bluffs  !’  filled  the  columns  of  newspapers  among  the  shipping 
advertisements  ;  they  covered,  on  huge  posters,  the  blank  walls  of 
houses  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  they  were  in  every  man’s  mouth. 
A  company  was  formed  called  the  ‘  Pacific  Mining  Company,’  the 
shares  of  which  instantly  rose  to  a  handsome  premium.  There 
seemed  no  doubt  of  their  incalculable  gains,  since  they  showed 
numerous  samples  of  the  wondrous  ‘  black  stuff,’  where  the  golden 
particles  lay  and  shone  mildly  as  stars  in  the  milky  way  innumerable. 
The  company  had  already,  by  the  greatest  good  fortune,  secured  a 
considerable  number  of  miner’s  claims,  embracing  indeed  the  entire 
beach  beneath  the  ‘  bluffs,’  so  that  all  was  clear  for  immediate 
operations. 

“  The  first  damper  to  the  hot  blast  that  raged  through  the  town, 
and  from  whence  it  spread  and  fired  up  distant  countries,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail,  was  intelligence  from  the  earliest  miners 
that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  separate  first  the  black  sand  from 
the  gray,  and  next  the  gold  itself  from  the  black  sand,  the  particles 
of  the  precious  metal  being  so  remarkably  fine.  A  little  later  it  was 
found  that  the  innumerable  ‘patches’  of  black  sand  began  most  un¬ 
accountably  to  disappear.  Heavy  seas  came  and  swept  them  right 
away  ;  and  though  it  was  hoped  that  the  heavier  seas  might  soon  bring 
them  back  again,  the  people  got  tired  waiting  for  that  event,  and 
hastily  fled  from  the  place,  ashamed  of  their  hopes  and  credulity. 
Much  serious  loss  was  suffered  by  the  ‘  Gold  Bluffs’  piece  of  business. 

“  The  unfortunate  ‘  Pacific  Mining  Company’  had  bought  the 
‘Chesapeake’  at  a  cost,  for  boat  and  repairs,  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars;  had  run  her  up  the  coast  several  trips-  at  the  loss  of  many 
thousand  more,  and  afterward,  when  she  had  been  injured  in  a  storm, 
were  glad  to  sell  her  for  about  two  thousand  dollars.” 

*** 

Dr.  H.,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  very  tall  man  from  Missouri,  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  “  Gold  Bluff”  fever.  When  nearly  ready  to  sail,  he 
said  to  me,  “  Mr.  Taylor,  they  tell  me  that  I  can  easily  make  there 
eleven  hundred  dollars  per  day  ;  but  you  know  I’m  not  easily  moved 
by  such  reports  [moving  then  under  a  high  pressure  of  excited  hope 
at  the  rate  of  six  knots  per  hour].  I  shall  be  satisfied,”  continued  he, 
“  if  I  make  three  hundred  dollars  per  day,  and  that  I  know  I  can  do 
without  any  difficulty.” 
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MEMORIAL* 

WHICH  FRAY  JUAN 

Dfi  SANTANDER,  of  the 

ORDER  OF  ST.  FRANCIS,  COMMISSARY-GENERAL  OF  THE  INDIES, 
PRESENTS  TO  HIS  CATHOLIC  MAJESTY 

the  King,  PHILIP  IV, 

Our  Lord. 

Made  by  the  Father  Fray  Alonso 
DE  Benavides,  Commissary  of  the  Holy 
Office  and  Custodian  that  was  of  the  provinces  and  con¬ 
versions  OF  New  Mexico. 

IN  IT  ARF  TRFATFD  THF  TREASURES, 

spiritual  and  temporal,  which  the  divine  majesty  hath  man¬ 
ifested 

IN  Those  conversions  and  new  discoveries 
By  means  of  the  Priests  of  this  Seraphic  Order. 

By  Authority, 

In  Madrid,  in  the  Royal  Press,  in  the  year  1630. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

This  Memorial  is  probably  the  rarest  of  all  Americana.  A  copy 
of  the  thin,  parchmented  volume,  printed  in  1630,  and  of  only  103  pp., 
is  worth  a  great  many  times  its  weight  in  gold.  To  the  student  of 
the  Southwest  it  is  as  precious  as  to  the  collector — an  indispensable 
“source.”  Benavides  was  an  eye-witness  and  a  part  of  the  history¬ 
making  era  he  records.  He  was  an  honest  chronicler,  though  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  one — a  religious  “promoter,”  as  it  were.  The  very  zeal 
which  made  him  risk  his  life  and  make  naught  of  his  hardships  as  a 
frontier  missionary  for  many  years,  colors  his  report — which  was 
purely  to  induce  the  king  to  send  more  missionaries  to  New  Mexico 
and  build  more  churches  there,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
Naturally  he  was  optimistic,  so  far  as  populations  go  ;  60%  is  none 
too  large  a  rebate  for  his  figures,  which  were  of  necessity  mere 
guesses.  There  was  no  census  ;  and  these  Indian  populations  almost 
invariably  impress  one  as  more  numerous  than  they  are.  Much  less 
pardonable  scientists  than  Benavides  have  gone  much  farther  astray 
in  these  estimates,  in  our  own  day.  Barring  this,  and  his  natural 
“prospector”  faith  in  “mines”  which  never  panned  out.  Fray 
Alonso  is  a  most  trustworthy  witness  ;  and  by  grace  of  his  position, 
a  most  important  one. 

This  precious  “  source  ”  has  never  before  been  translated  into  En¬ 
glish  ;  and  is  thus  far  almost  inaccessible  to  our  scholars.  I  say  this 
advisedly ;  for  it  would  be  gross  flattery  to  count  as  a  translation  the 
wholly  incompetent  English  version  printed  in  the  New  York  Public 
Eibrary  Bulletin  of  November  and  December,  1899,  from  an  undi¬ 
gested  MS.  by  the  late  John  Gilmary  Shea.  The  name  of  that 
lamented  scholar  merited  more  respect.  It  was  a  cruel  libel  on  his 
memory  to  publish  under  his  name  and  without  even  taking  pains  to 


See  pag-e  258  for  facsimile  of  title. 
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“compare”  it,  this  sorry  version  which  he  certainly  would  not  have 
printed  in  its  present  shape  even  to  prolong-  his  life.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  shameful  blunders,  deep-dyed  with  scarlet  ignorance  of  Spanish 
text  and  Spanish  grammar  and  the  field.  That  these  words  are  none 
too  severe  will  be  made  evident  in  the  course  of  this  publication. 
And  this  disrespect  for  Dr.  Shea  and  for  science  is  doubly  reprehen¬ 
sible  when  it  is  shown  by  one  of  the  foremost  public  libraries  in  the 
world. 

One  of  the  few  extant  copies  of  the  original  (and  only  authentic) 
edition  of  Benavides  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Kdward  E).  Ayer,  of 
Chicago  ;  the  first  president  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  a 
trustee  of  the  Newberry  Library,  a  frontier-made  American  who  has 
gathered  the  noblest  private  library  of  Americana  in  existence. 
Mrs.  Ayer,  in  full  sympathy  with  his  passion,  has  set  herself  with 
rare  devotion  and  patience  to  the  translation  of  Benavides  ;  and  with 
as  great  modesty  has  given  me  plenary  editorial  authority  upon  her 
MS.  I  have  scrupulously  compared  it  word  for  word  with  the 
original,  have  made  whatever  correction  or  comment  seemed  fit,  and 
am  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  translation  as  it  stands.  Mr.  Frederick 
Webb  Hodge,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fthnology,  collaborator  and  heir-ap¬ 
parent  of  the  late  Dr.  Coues,  supplies  over  his  own  initials  a  connota¬ 
tion  which  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  pre.sent 
publication  in  this  magazine  is  merely  preliminary  ;  of  necessity 
much  condensed  as  to  footnotes  and  commentary.  Later  the  work 
will  be  brought  out  (in  a  limited  edition),  with  competent  critical  intro¬ 
duction,  full  critical  notes  by  Mr.  Hodge  and  the  editor,  the  original 
text,  and  whatever  else  may  need  to  make  it  the  definitive  edition  of 
Benavides. 

To  those  who  use  words  with  any  seriousness,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “  literal  translation  ”  on  any  considerable  scale.  A  word 
may  be  translated  literally  ;  a  book,  never.  This  is  not  a  literal 
translation.  It  is  merely  an  accurate  one.  It  gives  what  Benavides 
said  ;  so  that  our  reader  can  understand  him  in  Lnglish  as  clearly 
and  as  closely  as  his  Seventeenth  century  reader  understood  him  in 
Spanish.  No  liberties  whatever  are  taken  with  his  meaning  or  his 
vocabulary.  We  have  found  no  warrant  to  educate  him,  to  multiply 
his  vocabulary,  to  remedy  his  repetitions.  Only  in  punctuation  is  he 
bettered  ;  and  that  only  because  his  interminable  sentences  would  be 
unintelligible  in  Lnglish.  We  know  laws  in  punctuation,  now-a- 
days  ;  he  did  not.  I  have  tried  to  see  that  no  word  of  his  should  go 
unaccounted-for — either  by  direct  translation  or  at  least  by  the 
shading  of  some  other  word  in  the  sentence.  An  adequate  comment 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  translation  will  form  part  of  the 
finished  work.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  say  that  words  supplied  for 
clarity  (as  demanded  by  gender  of  articles  or  by  other  tokens  not  trans¬ 
latable  in  Lnglish)  are  in  brackets  ;  that  the  derivative  homonyms, 
when  equivalent,  are  preferred  to  synonyms  ;  that  so  far  as  seemed 
possible  the  same  Lnglish  word  is  used  throughout  for  the  same 
Spanish  word  ;  that  “  free  translations  ”  are  indicated  by  bracketed 
quotations  from  the  original ;  and  that  the  whole  is  tested  by  a 
reasonably  thorough  familiarity  with  the  documentary  Spanish  of 
Benavides’s  day  and  fellows,  with  every  mile  of  the  ground  Bena¬ 
vides  writes  of,  and  with  the  language  as  it  is  still  spoken  there. 

_  ChAS.  F.  bUMMIS. 


[MY]  LORD: 

1FRAY  JUAN  DK  SANTANDER,  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
Commissary-General  of  the  Indies,  state  :  That  [along]  with 
the  report  made  to  me  by  the  Father  Fray  Alonso  de  Ben- 
f  auides,  (1)  Custodian  of  the  conversions  [missionary- work,  con- 
versiones\  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  20th  of  June  of  the  bygone 
year  of  1626,  concerning  the  great  growth  those  conversions  were 
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making-,  and  the  lack  of  Relig-ious  to  administer  them,  I  stated  the 
case  to  your  Majesty.  Attending-  to  the  which,  with  the  accustomed 
zeal  of  [our]  so  Catholic  Cord  and  King-,  you  were  pleased  to  order  de¬ 
livered  a  Royal  cedula  of  the  following  tenor  : 

“  [To  the]  Marquis  de  Cerralvo,(2)  kinsman,  my  Viceroy,  Governor 
and  Captain-General  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Spain, or  to  the  person 
or  persons  in  whose  charge  that  government  may  be  :  Pray  Juan  de 
Santander,  Commissary-General  of  the  Indies,  has  made  report  to 
me  that  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  (3)  since  the  Religious  of  his  Order 
made  a  beginning  on  the  conversion  of  New  Mexico  ;  [that]  they 
were  there  more  than  twelve  years  without  being  able  to  make  any 
fruit  among  those  souls  ;  and  nevertheless  the  Provincia  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  always  took  care  to  send  a  Commissary  and  Religious  to  that 
land  ;  that  it  must  be  some  five  ||  years  since  by  the  Provincial  Chap¬ 
ter  (which  was  celebrated  in  that  [Province]  of  the  Holy  Gospel  the 
[Province]  of  New  Mexico  was  erected  into  a  Custodia,  and  for  its 
Gusto dio  [was  appointed]  Pray  Alonso  de  Benavides,  a  Religious  of 
good  example  and  life  ;  and  you  gave  him  warrant  to  carry  in  twenty 
and  six  Ministers  (4)  to  those  conversions.  As  indeed  he  carried  them. 
That  at  present  there  are  only  sixteen  priests  and  three  lay-brothers, 
the  rest  being  dead.  That  since  they  are  so  few,  and  the  region  of 
the  said  Custodia  is  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  of  rough  and 
mountainous  road  ;  and  the  Indians  that  are  there  being  34,320  [these 
few]  cannot  attend  to  the  administering  of  them.  Wherefore  he  be¬ 
sought  me  to  be  pleased  to  order  that  you  and  that  Audiencia  should 
send  to  said  Custodia  as  many  as  thirty  Ministrant  Priests  and  some 
lay-brethren ;  and  that  as  those  said  conversions  go  forward,  you 
should  continue  succoring  them  with  what  is  necessary.  And  hav¬ 
ing  viewed  it  in  my  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies,  (5)  I  have  held  it  to 
be  well,  and  thus  I  order  you  that  you  do  ;  that  to  the  said  Custody  of 
New  Mexico  be  sent  thirty  Religiousf  for  the  said  conversion  and  in¬ 
doctrination  of  the  Indians.  And  in  the  future  you  shall  have  much 
care  that  they  [the  Indians]  be  provided  with  [the  Religious]  that 
shall  seem  necessary.  Por  thus  is  my  will. 

Madrid,  fifteenth  of  November,  One  thousand,  Six  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Seven.  ’  ’ 

And  in  fulfillment  and  conformity  with  so  Catholic  a  cedula  and 
mandate,  there  went  from  the  Province  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  the  past  year  of  [one  thousand]  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine, 
thirty  Religious  (6)  of  exemplary  life  ;  and  with  the  disposition  which 
those  who  were  there  [in  New  Mexico]  had  brought  about,  and  with 
the  preaching  and  practice  of  these  thirty  who  went  newly  by  order 
of  Your  Majesty,  our  Tord  hath  wrought  so  many  marvels  and  mira¬ 
cles,  and  made  so  splendid  discoveries  of  riches,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  that  it  has  seemed  [good]  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain 
and  to  the  Commissary-General  of  that  region,  that  the  said  Pather 
Pray  Alonso  de  Benavides  as  the  person  under  whose  hand  has  come 
the  government  of  those  conversions  [during]  these  years,  should 
come  in  person  to  make  manifest  to  Your  Majesty  the  splendid  fruits 
of  the  zeal  with  which  Your  Majesty  favors  and  aids  them  [the  con¬ 
versions] — giving  you,  even  in  them,  in  this  life,  a  part  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  reward  which  is  hoped  for  you  and  merited.  Por  besides  the 
treasure  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls]:  converted  to  our  Holy  Catho¬ 
lic  Paith,  and  [made]  subject  to  Your  Majesty  (of  the  which  there  are 
already  baptized  more  than  eighty-six  thousand),  likewise  in  the  tem¬ 
poral,  our  Tord  is  repaying  it  with  the  discovery  of  so  rich  treasures 

11  The  N.  Y.  Pub.  fiibrary  version  g-ets  it  “  fifty  !  ” 

*  Mexico. 

t  Reliffiosos  includes  all  who  have  taken  vows — priests,  lay  brothers,  etc.  In 
Eng-lish,  the  word  Relig-ious,  both  sing-ular  and  plural,  is  similarly  used  in  the  church. 

t  A  vast  over-estimate. 
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of  mines  so  prosperous.  And  since  the  said  Father  has  arrived 
at  this  Court  with  this  sole  object,  having  journeyed  in  this  year  of 
[One  Thousand]  Six  Hundred  and  Thirty,  more  than  two  thousand, 
six  hundred  leagues*  [6890  miles]  with  many  risks  and  hardships,  and 
is  a  person  worthy  of  all  credit  and  of  [whatever]  grace  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty  may  deign  to  show  him,  for  the  much  that  he  has  labored  in 
those  conversions — I  pray  and  beseech  Your  Majesty  deign  to  hearken 
thus  to  the  memorial  which  he  presents,  wherein  he  relates  concisely 
all  that  our  Ford  hath  wrought  in  those  conversions,  with  the  royal  aid 
of  Your  Majesty.  As  well,  also,  that  he  may  make  manifest  to  you  by 
word  [of  mouth]  the  much  service  our  Religion  [i.  e.,  the  Franciscan 
Order]  doth  in  that  so  remote  Kingdom  of  yours  ;  with  so  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  souls  of  so  many  infidel  barbarians  that  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  good  God  and  Ford.  Whereof  Your  Majesty 
enjoys  the  chief  merit.  And  his  memorial  is  in  the  following  form. 

Fray  Juan  de  Santander, 

Commissary-General  of  the  Indies. 

[My]  Ford : 


1FRAY  AFONSO  DK  BENAVIDES,  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  (7)  Custodian  of  the  Conversions  and  of  the  Custody  of  New 
Mexico,  state  :  That  the  events  and  affairs  of  that  Kingdom 
f  (or  we  might  better  say  New  World) — which  in  these  present 
years  we  have  converted  and  pacified  unto  God  Our  Ford, 
and  to  obedience  unto  Your  Majesty,  we  Religious  of  [the  order  of] 
My  Father  St.  Francis,  [being]  the  first  and  only  ones  therein,  since 
even  until  now  no  other  Order  \^Religion\  has  entered  there — are  so 
many  and  such  that  I  cannot  set  them  forth  all  at  once  and  in  brief. 
For  with  the  Royal  assistance  and  aid  of  Your  Majesty  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  great  treasures,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  The  which 
the  divine  Majesty  hath  wished  to  attest  with  so  many  marvels  and 
miracles  that  it  seemed  [good]  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  to  my 
Order,  to  send  me  that  in  person  I  should  come  to  show  them  forth 
and  represent  them  to  Your  Majesty,  since  [I  am]  the  person  who 
has  directed  and  administered  them  many  years.  And  in  so  far  as  I 
may  fall  short  in  this  memorial  (lest  I  be  prolix  to  one  whom  we  so 
much  desire  to  serve)  that  I  should  tell  it  by  word  [of  mouth] — in 
the  moments  in  which  Your  Majesty  may  deign  to  hear  me.  And  I 
shall  hold  for  very  great  reward  of  the  many  risks,  hardships  and 
wanderings  which  we  suffer  there  with  so  brilliant  profit  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  God  our  Ford,  if  it  come  to  Your  Majesty’s  notice  and 
knowledge  what  great  repute  \merit6\  and  [what]  prayers  you  enjoy 
in  those  Provinces  and  that  so  remote  Kingdom,  which  are  distant 
from  here  more  than  two  thousand,  six  hundred  leagues  ;  the  which 
[leagues]  I  have  traveled  for  this  purpose  in  this  year  of  [One 
Thousand]  Six  Hundred  and  Thirty — holding  it  all  for  very  well- 
employed,  in  seeing  myself  at  the  feet  of  Your  Majesty.  And  my 
statement  is  as  follows  \digo  asst]  : 


NATIONS  WHICH  DWEI.I/  AI^ONG  THE  ROAD  TO  NEW  MEXICO. 


The  kingdom  and  provinces  of  New  Mexico  are  situated  four 
hundred  leagues  onward  from  [adelante]  the  City  of  Mexico, 
to  the  north,  in  37  degrees  [north  lat.]  and  though  the  set¬ 
tlements  are  there,  the  district  begins  two  hundred  leagues 
this  side  ;  that  is,  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Barbara  (8)  [Chihua¬ 
hua]  ,  the  last  pueblo  of  New  Spain  on  that  side.  The  dividing  line 
is -Rio  Conchos,  so  called  after  the  Concho  nation  which  dwells  upon 
it.  From  this  we  go  seeking  the  Rio  del  Norte  [Rio  Grande]  one 
hundred  leagues,  the  which  are  passed  with  very  great  risks,  because 
inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the  Tobosos,  Tarahumares,  Tepeoanes, 


*  The  N.  Y.  Pub.  library  version  gets  it  “  1600.’ 
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Tomites,  Sumas,  Hanos  and  others,  (9)  people  very  fierce,  barbarous 
and  untamed.  For  they  always  go  totally  naked,  and  have  no  house 
nor  any  planting.  They  live  on  what  they  hunt,  which  is  all  sorts  of 
animals,  even  though  they  be  unclean  [ones] .  For  this  [hunting]  they 
move  from  hill  to  hill.  Over  their  gambling  these  nations  are 
wonted  to  have  civil  wars,  and  they  slay  each  other  brutally.  Their 
weapons  are  bow  and  arrow,  which  are  the  general  [weapons]  of 
all  the  nations.  When  we  pass  thro’  their  midst,  they  invest  us  face 
to  face,  if  they  see  but  few  people,  and  do  [all]  the  ill  they  can.  For 
which  reason  [that  region]  cannot  be  passed  by  less  than  twelve  men 
with  their  horses,  and  very  well  ready  with  their  weapons.  Even  in 
this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  go  with  care,  making  a  fire  at  night¬ 
fall  in  one  place,  to  lead  them  astray,  and  [then]  to  proceed  be¬ 
yond  [the  fire]  as  far  as  is  possible.  Even  when  they  see  much  force 
of  people,  they  at  least  try  in  their  ambuscades  at  night  to  do  [all] 
the  harm  they  can  in  the  horse-herd.  Fver  since  New  Mexico  was 
discovered,  always  that  these  hundred  leagues  are  being  traversed 
there  have  been  wars  with  these  Indians,  to  avert  the  damage  they 
try  to  do  us.  Yet  by  the  mercy  of  God  our  Ford,  the  Spaniards  al¬ 
ways  come  forth  victorious.  We  have  tried  all  possible  [means]  to 
convert  and  pacify  these  nations,  as  well  for  the  good  of  their  souls 
as  for  the  security  of  the  road.  But  so  great  is  their  barbarism  that 
they  will  not  even  let  themselves  be  talked  with.  It  shall  please  our 
Ford  that  the  time  come  for  their  conversion,  as  [it  has  come]  for 
[the  conversion  of]  the  rest. 

THK  MANSO*  NATION  OF  THF  RIO  DFF  NORTF. 

Having  traversed  these  one  hundred  leagues,  we  reach  the 
famous  Rio  del  Norte  [Rio  Grande]  which  has  this  title  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  its  current  from  that  direction  many  leagues. 
A  hundred  leagues  before  reaching  New  Mexico,  this  river 
is  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  we  commonly  call  Mansos  (10) 
or  Gorretas  [the  latter]  because  they  cut  the  hair  in  such  fashion  that 
it  looks  [as  if]  they  wore  a  small  cap  set  upon  the  head.  And  in  the 
like  manner,  warned  by  [the  fact]  that  our  dogs  have  bitten  them 
sometimes  when  they  met  us  with  hostility,  and  that  when  they  come 
peacefully  and  tame  [mansos]  we  say  to  the  dogs  :  “  Sal  ai  !  ”  [Get 
out !]  so  that  they  may  not  bite  them,  they  also  are  accustomed  to 
take  precautions  that  we  tie  up  the  dogs,  crying  to  us,  “  Sal  ai  !  Sal 
ai !  Manso  !  Manso  ! [Get  out!  they  are  tame,  or  peaceable!] 
And  by  this  name  of  Mansos  they  are  commonly  known  among  us. 
This  also  is  a  people  which  has  no  houses,  but  only  huts  of  branches 
[ranchos  de  ramas] .  Nor  do  they  sow,  nor  do  the  [men]  wear  any 
clothing  in  particular,  but  all  [go]  naked.  And  the  women  only 
cover  themselves  from  the  waist  down  with  two  deer-skins,  one  in 
front  and  the  other  behind.  Fikewise,  they  are  of  the  temper  [con- 
dicion]  of  the  foregoing  ;  that  if  they  see  their  way  they  do  all  the 
evil  they  can  ;  but  if  unable  [to  do  any]  they  all  come  peacefully  to 
seek  us,  that  we  may  give  them  something  to  eat,  which  is  their 
chief  aim.  And  between  a  few  of  them  they  eat  a  cow  raw,  leaving 
nothing  of  the  paunch  —  since  they  do  not  even  pause  to  clean  it  of 
its  filth  but  swallow  it  as  it  is,  like  dogs,  grabbing  it  with  the  mouth 
and  cutting  it  off  with  knives  of  flint,  and  swallowing  it  without 
chewing.  These  Mansos,  then,  since  they  are  at  the  crossing  [el 
passo]  of  this  river,  have  always  to  be  encountered.  And  they  are 
accustomed  to  take  us  to  their  own  rancherias,  that  we  may  give  to 
eat  to  their  women  and  children.  And  likewise  they  are  accustomed 
to  regale  us  with  what  they  have  —  which  is  fish  and  mice.  It  is  a 
people  very  comely,  well-featured  and  robust.  Out  of  all  the  times 
that  we  have  preached  to  them,  they  said  to  me  now  [the  last  time] 

*  N.  Y.  Pub.  Library,  “  The  Mild  Nation  !  ” 
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when  I  passed  by  them  that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  Religious 
there  to  instruct  them  and  baptize  them ;  and  it  would  be  of  very 
great  importance.  For  aside  from  the  chief  thing  which  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  these'  souls,  redeemed,  as  ours  are,  with  the  blood  of  our 
Ford,  it  would  also  be  to  make  safe  the  passage  of  those  two  hundred 
leagues,  and  a  start  on  the  conversion  and  reduction  thence  of  the 
other  adjacent  nations.  [This  is]  a  thing  that  could  be  accomplished 
[by]  placing  there  three  or  four  Religious,  with  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  soldiers  for  escort.  Wherewith  would  be  avoided  the  other 
[things]  that  [now]  are  done  at  such  expense  to  Your  Majesty  every 
time  we  go  to  New  Mexico.  Also,  under  this  security  there  would 
be  settled  many  very  rich  mining  camps,  which  are  all  along 
this  road,  and  splendid  ranch  sites,  with  water,  and  parcels  of  very 
good  land,  whereby  that  road  would  be  traveled  each  year,  and  as 
often  as  one  might  choose — and  not  be  [as  now] ,  for  lack  of  this 
security  that  five  and  six  years  pass  without  our  knowing  in  New 
Mexico  [anything*]  of  the  Spanish  nation  until  the  dispatches  go 
which  are  assigned  for  the  succor  of  the  Religious  and  churches  which 
Your  Majesty  supports  with  so  Catholic  zeal.  For  tho’  it  is  true  that 
this  dispatch  is  assigned  and  determined  to  be  made  punctually  every 
three  years,  five  and  six  [years]  are  wont  to  pass  without  the  Royal 
officials  bethinking  themselves  about  us — and  God  knows  what  it 
costs  to  remind  them.  This  Manso  nation  is  already  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  its  conversion  ;  for  all  the  times  that  we  talk  to  them  of  God 
they  hear  us  with  much  willingness,  and  are  very  sorry  that  they 
have  to  go  to  burn  in  hell  if  they  are  not  baptized.  And  so  they  say 
they  are  pained  that  they  have  not  Religious  to  instruct  them  there, 
like  the  other  nations.  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  that  which  happened  to 
me  here,  and  it  was  [this]  :  That  entering  a  rancheria  of  this  Manso 
nation  I  set  up  in  it  a  cross,  of  the  height  of  a  lance,  and  told  them, 
among  other  things,  that  that  was  the  token  of  God,  that  all  we 
Christians  kept  it  with  us  and  kept  it  in  the  pueblos  and  houses  in 
which  we  lived  ;  that  in  our  necessities,  sorrows  and  sicknesses  we 
petitioned  Him  for  relief,  and  by  virtue  of  that  Holy  Cross  He  relieved 
us  thereof,  and  that  thus  they  should  have  very  great  faith  in  it  [the 
cross],  that  in  their  sicknesses  they  should  adore  and  touch  it,  for  if 
they  had  faith  they  would  be  cured  of  the  [sicknesses].  It  was  a 
sight  [^cosa\  to  see  those  that  came  quickly  to  the  Holy  Cross  on 
[their]  knees,  to  touch  it  and  kiss  it,  as  they  had  seen  me  do.  And 
among  other  [women]  I  saw  come  an  Indian  [woman]  with  tooth¬ 
ache  ;  and  with  great  trouble  she  opened  her  mouth  with  her  hands 
and  brought  her  molars  close  to  the  Holy  Cross.  And  another 
[woman],  in  the  pains  of  childbirth,  came  with  the  same  faith  and 
laid  her  belly  to  the  Holy  Cross.  And  though  I  had  there  no  inter¬ 
preter,  by  whom  to  learn  the  result,  I  have  great  faith  in  the  Divine 
Majesty  that  it  would  work  even  there  its  marvels  in  confirmation  of 
its  divine  word.  And  since  non  est  vestrum  nosce  \re\  tempora  vel 
momenta.,  quae  posuit  Deus  in  sua  Potestatep^  He  knoweth  when  the 
hour  shall  arrive  so  blessed  for  this  nation  ;  and  I  console  myself 
with  seeing  for  the  present  only  the  inclination  which  it  [the  Manso 
tribe]  has. 

beginning  of  the  apache  nation. 


Proceeding,  then,  still  northward,  thirty  leagues  by  [way 
of]  this  Manso  nation,  we  run  upon  the  huge  [grandiosa] 
Apache  nation.  In  this  part  they  are  called  [Apaches]  of  the 
Perrillo,f  from  [the  fact]  that  one  discovered  there  [i.  e.  at 
Perrillo]  a  water-hole  {_aguage'\  which  was  of  much  import¬ 
ance  for  this  road,  since  many  leagues  were  passed  without  water, 


*  Acts,  1,  7. 
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with  the  greatest  hardship  ;  (11)  and  thus  has  remained  to  this  Province 
the  name  of  “  Apaches  of  Perrillo.”  Of  whom  I  will  speak  later  in 
their  place,  for  it  is  the  largest  [tribe]  in  the  world.  And  although 
these  Apaches  are  very  warlike,  thej’-  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the 
foregoing  nations,  and  we  pass  by  way  of  them  with  less  anxiety, 
until  we  reach  the  Rio  del  Norte  again,  on  whose  banks  commence 
the  settlements  of  New  Mexico  in  the  order  following. 

province;  and  nation  of  THF  PIROS,  SFNBCU,  SOCORRO,  SBVIDDKTA. 

Arriving  at  this  river  on  this  side,  [there]  begin  the  first 
settlements,  by  the  Piro  Province  and  nation,  with  many 
pueblos,  and  houses  of  adobe,  of  one  and  two  stories, 
with  their  corridors  to  the  plazas.  [It  is]  a  people  clothed 
and  of  Republican  [government] ,  subject  to  their  captains, 
great  cultivators  of  all  sort  of  seeds,  their  own  as  well  as  those  we 
have  brought  them  ;  [making]  very  great  hunts  of  deer,  cottontail 
rabbits,  jackrabbits  \conejos  y  liebres],  and  many  sorts  of  fish  in 
the  river.  The  land  of  this  Province  is  so  fertile  that  all  that  is 
sown  in  it  yields  with  much  abundance,  particularly  the  pihon,*  which, 
though  it  is  general  through  all  that  land,  is  much  better  in  this 
Province  than  in  the  others,  because  of  the  better  climate  which  this 
has.  Though  this  is  the  first  Province  of  that  Kingdom,  it  was 
among  the  last  in  its  conversion.  God  pleased  that  its  hour  should 
come  ;  and  in  the  year  of  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
six,  being  Custodian  of  these  conversions,  I  dedicated  myself  to  the 
Tord  in  the  conversion  of  those  souls,  dedicating  their  chief  pueblo 
to  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  of  Socorro.  And  so  in  that  first  year  our 
Hord  was  pleased  to  favor  me  in  such  wise  that  all  became  baptized 
and  are  very  g'ood  Christians.  And  I  have  founded  in  this  Province 
three  Monasteries  and  Churches  ;  the  one  in  the  pueblo  of  Senecu, 
dedicated  to  San  Antonio  de  Padua  ;  another  in  the  pueblo  of  Pilabo, 
[dedicated]  to  the  Virgin  of  Socorro  ;  the  other  in  the  [pueblo]  of 
Sivilleta,  dedicated  to  San  Huis  Obispo, f  of  my  Order. 

The)  beginning  which  the  founding  and  pueblo  of  Sivilleta 
had,  it  is  well  that  Your  Majesty  know.  It  was  depopulated 
by  wars  with  other  nations,  which  burned  it,  and  our  Span¬ 
iards  called  it  Sivilleta.  Its  natives  wandered  scattered  over 
sundry  hills.  With  them  I  founded  that  pueblo  anew,  and 
gathered  there  many  others,  wherewith  it  is  today  one  of  the  best 
pueblos  Your  Majesty  has  there  [in  New  Mexico].  Of  these  three 
Monasteries,  each  has  under  its  charge  other  neighboring  pueblos, 
which  the  Religious  attend  to  with  great  care  and  spirit.  And  to 
avoid  prolixity,  I  refrain  from  relating  here  the  risks,  the  cold 
[weather] ,  the  calamities  and  hardships,  and  the  particular  events 
which  have  befallen  me  in  the  conversion  of  this  Province  ;  leaving 
all  to  God,  for  whom  it  was  done. 


MINKS  OF  SOCORRO.]: 

OP  no  less  puissance  is  the  temporal  good  which  God  our  Hord 
hath  been  pleased  to  manifest  in  this  Province,  wherewith 
Your  Majesty  may  recoup  the  great  costs  which  like  so 
Catholic  a  Monarch  you  are  making  to  support,  not  only  us, 
but  also  those  churches.  For  all  this  [land]  is  full  of  very 
great  treasures  of  mines,  very  rich  and  prosperous  in  silver  and  gold; 


*  The  little  pine-nut  of  pinus  edulis.  In  the  N.  Y.  Public  library  “  translation  ’’ 
this  is  called  “pineapples!” 
t  St.  Kouis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse. 

t  Fray  Alonzo’s  “  mines  ”  [minas]  mean  “  indications,”  or  ore.  There  were  no 
mines,  of  course,  then  ;  and  for  that  matter,  there  was  never  a  paying-  mine  in  New 
Mexico  before  1828, 
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a  thing  which  as  a  regular  duty  [bien  de  ordinario]  as  so  devoted 
Chaplains  and  vassals,  we  besought  of  God ;  and,  making  special 
effort  by  means  of  an  intelligent  person,  we  came  to  discover;  for  which, 
in  name  of  Yofir  Majesty,  we  give  Him  infinite  thanks.  In  particular, 
the  hill  of  the  pueblo  of  Socorro,  chief  [town]  and  head  of  this  Prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Piros.  Por  all  of  it  is  of  very  prosperous  minerals,  which 
run  from  north  to  south  more  than  fifty  leagues  ;  and  for  want  of 
someone  who  might  understand  it  and  spend  [money]  on  working  it, 
the  greatest  riches  in  the  world  are  not  enjoyed,  and  Your  Majesty 
loses  your  Royal  fifths.  The  ease  with  which  the  silver  can  be  taken 
out  from  this  hill  is  the  greatest  and  best  in  all  the  Indies  ;  and  it 
will  be  worth  more  to  get  out  a  mark  of  silver  here  than  many 
[marks]  in  the  other  mines  ;  because  in  the  rest  all  the  materials  and 
the  food,  and  even  to  the  water,*  have  to  be  brought  from  very  far, 
the  cost  of  which  eats  up  \^se  lleva,  carries  away]  all  the  silver  that 
is  extracted.  But  in  these  mines  of  Socorro  all  is  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  work.  And  although  it  is  true  that  at  the  beginnings  of  the  con¬ 
versions  the  Indians  might  be  scared  off  by  the  labor  of  the  mines, 
everything  coiivsidered,  I  feel  that  if  the  [mines]  were  administered 
by  persons  of  moderate  greed,  who  would  treat  the  Indians  well  and 
pay  them  for  their  work,  conforming  now  at  the  beginning  with 
their  simple  capacity,  [which  is]  slack  as  to  working,  that  not  only 
would  it  not  scare  off  the  [Indians]  but  would  win  them  by  this  path, 
and  that  they  would  submit  themselves  to  treating  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  us.  And  they  themselves,  seeing  and  knowing  that  they 
were  not  treated  ill,  and  that  they  were  paid  for  their  work,  would 
come  to  offer  themselves  for  it.  With  this  it  would  be  easier  for  us 
ministers  to  reduce  them  to  peace.  Everything  considered,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  out  a  quantity  of  ores  from  different  veins  of  those 
mines, and  I  gave  them  to  sundry  miners  of  New  Spain. f  Having  made 
assays  of  them,  and  [the  assa5^s]  revealing  so  much  riches,  these  [min¬ 
ers]  were  getting  ready  to  enter  New  Mexico  with  workmen  \gente\, 
to  work  the  [mines]  and  the  Viceroy  was  making  very  extensive  assays, 
with  iseal  for  the  service  of  your  Majesty,  to  augment  in  this  quarter 
your  Royal  fifths.  This  province  of  the  Piros  extends  along  up  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  from  the  first  pueblo  of  San  Antonio  de  Senecu  up  to 
the  last,  San  Buis  de  Sevilleta,  fifteen  leagues,  where  there  are  four¬ 
teen  pueblos,  on  one  and  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  which  must  be 
\aura^  six  thousand  souls,  all  baptized  ;  with  three  Monasteries,  as 
has  been  said,  in  which  the  Religious,  besides  the  teaching  and  in¬ 
doctrination  of  our  holy  Catholic  Faith,  teach  [them]  to  sing,  read 
and  write,  and  all  the  trades,  and  to  live  in  civilized  fashion  \^politi- 
camente\  in  their  schools. 

THK  TBOA  NATION. 

PROCEEDING  up  the  same  river  seven  leagues,  there  com¬ 
mences  the  Teoa];  nation,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  pueblos,  in 
which  must  be  seven  thousand  souls,  in  a  district  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  leagues,  all  baptized  ;  with  two  Monasteries,  that  is, 
the  one  of  San  Francisco  de  Sandia  and  that  of  San  Antonio% 
de  la  Isleta.  At  these  there  are  schools  of  reading  and  writing,  sing¬ 
ing  and  playing  all  instruments  ;  and  [the  scholars  are]  well  taught 
in  the  Doctrine  \dotrinados\,  and  with  much  care  in  the  polite  [or 
civilized,  political  life.  These  two  Monasteries  and  Churches  are 
very  costly  and  beautiful  \curiosas^  [thanks  to]  the  solicitousness 


*  The  N.  Y.  Pub.  bib.  says  that  everythingr  “  had  to  be  brong-ht  from  a  distance  to 
the  water!” 

t  The  N.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.  translation  of  this  and  the  following  sentence  a  marvel 
of  grotesque  blundering. 
t  Tigua.  §  San  Agustin. 
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and  ardor  of  the  Relig-ious  who  founded  them.  And  all  the  other 
pueblos  have  also  their  very  beautiful  churches. 

QUKR:eS  NATION. 

PASSING  forward  another  four  leagues,  the  Queres  nation  com¬ 
mences  with  its  first  pueblo  [that]  of  San  Felipe,  and  extends 
more  than  ten  leagues,  in  seven  pueblos.  There  must  be 
[aura,  for  kadrd]  in  them  four  thousand  souls,  all  baptized. 
There  are  three  Monasteries  and  Churches,  very  costly  and 
beautiful,  aside  from  those  which  each  pueblo  has.  These  Indians 
are  very  dexterous  in  reading,  writing  and  playing  upon  all  instru¬ 
ments,  and  craftsmen  in  all  the  crafts,  [thanks  to]  the  great  industry 
of  the  Religious  who  converted  them.  It  is  also  a  very  fertile  land  in 
everything  that  is  .sown  in  it. 

tompiras  nation. 

Leaving  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  departing  toward  the  Bast  ten 
leagues  from  the  foregoing  nation,  the  Tompiras  nation  begins 
with  its  first  pueblo  [that]  of  Chilili,  and  extends  in  that  di¬ 
rection  more  than  fifteen  leagues,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pueblos,  in  which  there  must  be  more  than  ten  thousand 
souls  ;  with  six  Monasteries  and  very  good  Churches  ;  all  [are]  con¬ 
verted,  and  for  the  most  part  [los  demas]  baptized,  and  others 
are  being  catechized  and  taught,  and  with  their  [training]  schools  of 
all  trades,  as  in  the  other  [pueblos].  '  The  land  [is]  little  fruitful, 
by  reason  of  the  many  cold  spells  and  the  few  waters.  In  this 
Province  are  the  splendid  [^randiosas'\  salines,  ten  leagues  from  the 
mines  of  Socorro.  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  here  a  saying  of  the 
Demon,  by  the  mouth  of  an  Indian  wizard  [who  was]  convinced  of 
the  word  of  God.  When  I  began  the  conversion  of  the  great  pueblo 
of  the  Xumanos,  the  which  I  dedicated  to  the  glorious  San  Isidoro, 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  because  of  having  made  [begun]  the  conver¬ 
sion  on  his  day.*  And  it  befell  that  seeing  himself  convinced,  and 
that  under  my  reasoning  all  the  pueblo  had  determined  to  be  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  wizard  was  much  angered  and  said  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
[a  vozes]  :  “  You  Spaniards  and  Christians,  how  crazy  you  are  !  And 
you  live  like  crazy  folks  !  You  want  to  teach  us  that  we  be  [crazy] 
also  !”  I  asked  him  wherein  we  were  crazy.  And  he  must  have  seen 
some  procession  of  penance  [diciplina\  during  Holy  Weekf  in  some 
pueblo  of  Christians,  and  so  he  said  :  “  You  Christians  are  so  crazy 
that  you  go  all  together,  flogging  yourselves  like  crazy  people  in  the 
streets,  shedding  [your]  blood.  And  thus  you  must  wish  that  this 
pueblo  be  also  crazy  I”  And  with  this,  greatly  angered  and  yelling 
[dando  vozes^ ,  he  went  forth  from  the  pueblo,  saying  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  crazy.  Over  which  matter  all  were  left  laughing,  and  I 
much  more,  since  I  recognized  and  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
Demon,  who  [thus]  went  fleeing,  confounded  by  the  virtue  of  the 
divine  word. 

TANOS  NATION. 

Returning,  then,  toward  the  north,  another  ten  leagues,  we 
strike  the  first  and  principal  pueblo  of  the  Tanos  nation, 
which  [the  “nation”]  extends  for  ten  leagues  in  five  pueblos, 
where  there  must  be  four  thousand  souls  baptized,  with  one 
Monastery  and  a  very  good  Church.  And  the  pueblos  each 
have  them  [churches]  likewise,  to  say  Mass  in  which  they  go  from 


*  St.  Isidore  “  The  Farmer  of  Madrid,”  patron  of  farmers  and  plowmen.  His  day 
is  May  15. 

t  An  early  reference  to  the  “  Penitentes  ”  in  N.  Mex.  See  The  Hand  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.,  Chap.  IV. 
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the  Monastery.  There  are  here  [training-]  schools  of  all  trades,  as 
in  the  rest  [of  the  pueblos] . 


PKCCOS  NATION. 


To  the  same  North,  another  four  leagues,  one  strikes  the 
pueblo  of  the  Peccos,  which  contains  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  Here  there  is  a  Monastery*  and  a  very  splendid 
[luztdo]  Temple,  of  distinguished  workmanship  and  beauty, 
in  which  a  Religious  put  very  great  labor  and  care.  And 
although  these  Indians  are  of  the  Hemes  [Jemez]  nation,  being  here 
alone  and  strayed  out  of  their  territory,  they  are  taken  for  a  separate 
nation,  though  it  is  one  same  tongue.  It  is  a  most  frigid  land,  and 
little  fertile,  though  it  gives  the  necessary  corn  for  its  inhabitants, 
since  they  plant  much.  These  Indians  are  very  well  trained  \indus- 
triados\  in  all  the  Crafts,  and  in  their  schools  of  reading,  writing, 
singing,  and  instrument-playing,  like  the  rest. 


[to  Bk  CONTiNUKD.] 


NOTKS  BY  F.  W.  HODGK. 

1.  Alonso  de  Benavides,  a  Franciscan  friar,  son  of  Pedro  Alonso 
Nieto  and  Antonia  Murato  de  Benavides,  was  born  on  the  island  of 
San  Miguel  (evidently  the  San  Miguel  or  Sao  Miguel  of  the  Azores 
group),  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  took  the 
vows  in  the  convent  (probably  the  Convento  de  Nuestro  Padre  San 
Francisco)  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  August  12,  1603,  later  becoming 
master  of  novices  in  the  convent  of  Puebla.  He  is  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  spiritual  man,  noted  for  his  great  learning  in  theology 
and  history.  When  in  1621  New  Mexico  was  erected  into  a  “  custo- 
dia  de  la  conversion  de  San  Pablo,”  Benavides  became  the  father 
custodian,  reaching  his  new  field  of  labor  with  twenty-six  friars 
some  time  in  the  following  year.  Hike  his  religious  associates,  Bena¬ 
vides  was  zealous  in  his  adopted  cause,  selecting  for  himself  the  haz¬ 
ardous  undertaking,  during  a  part  of  the  time,  of  propagating  the 
gospel  among  the  savage  Apaches  of  the  upper  Gila  region  in  south¬ 
western  New  Mexico.  He  was  probably  relieved  of  the  custodian¬ 
ship  about  the  middle  of  1629,  since  his  successor.  Fray  Fstevan  de 
Perea  (who  left  the  City  of  Mexico  September  Sth,  1628,  with  the 
twenty-nine  other  priests  and  lay  brothers  whom  the  King  had  de¬ 
creed  should  be  sent  to  New  Mexico  in  response  to  the  urgent  request 
of  Juan  de  Santander,  Commissary  General  of  the  Indies,  made  at  the 
solicitation  of  Benavides)  reached  Santa  F6  at  Fastertide,  1629,  and 
Santander,  necessarily  from  information  furnished  by  Benavides,  in¬ 
timates  that  the  thirty  new  missionaries  had  arrived  and  that  they 
had  already  wrought  many  marvels  and  had  made  great  spiritual  and 
temporal  discoveries. 

According  to  his  own  statement  Benavides  went  from  New  Mexico 
to  Spain  in  1630,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Viceroy  and  of 
his  Order,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  Philip  IV  a  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  northern  province. 

At  Madrid  he  presented  his  memorial  to  Santander,  who  in  turn 
addressed  it  to  the  King.  The  memorial  evidently  met  the  favor  of 
the  Crown,  for  it  was  published  at  Madrid,  in  the  same  year,  under 
royal  imprint.  In  1631,  the  time  of  publication  of  the  dated  French 
edition  of  Benavides’  Memorial.^  he  is  mentioned  on  the  title-page  of 
that  work  as  “  Commissaire  de  la  Saincte  Inquisition.”  In  the  same 
year,  it  appears,  he  was  with  the  venerable  Mother  Maria  de  Jesus, 
abbess  of  the  Convent  of  the  Concepcion  in  the  town  of  Agreda, 
province  of  old  Castile,  who  “  communicated  to  him  the  wonders  of 

*  We  translate  conveiite  “monastery”  througrhout,  as  “convent”  in  Engrlish  is 
more  popularly  confined  to  houses  of  nuns. 
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the  Ivord  in  the  reliquary  and  the  benefit  of  the  conversion  of  so 
many  souls  which  was  hoped  for.”  He  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Mother  Maria  de  Jesus  to  the  priests  of  New  Mexico,  May  15th,  1631, 
the  letter  later  falling-  into  the  hands  of  Agustin  de  Vetancurt  (1698). 

In  1632,  according  to  Fernandejj  de  Duro  (Don  Diego  de  Penalosa  y 
su  Descubruniento  del  Remo  de  Quivira,”  Madrid,  1882,  p.  132),  Bena¬ 
vides  published  another  Memorial  “proposing  the  opening  to  com¬ 
merce  of  the  rivers  of  the  bay  of  E^spiritu  Santo,  from  a  reference  of 
Alonso  de  Posadas.” 

He  was  later  elected  assistant  bishop  to  the  archbishop  of  Goa,  in 
Portuguese  India,  was  consecrated,  and  on  the  death  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  succeeded  him.  The  date  of  Benavides’  death  is  not  known. 

That  the  Memorial  of  1630  was  received  with  high  favor  through¬ 
out  E^urope  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  within  four  years  it  had 
appeared  in  four  other  languages,  probably  comprising  six  distinct 
translations.  In  1631  it  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  into  Trench 
and  printed  in  Brussels,  and  a  Dutch  edition  appeared  in  Antwerp  in  the 
same  year.  A  Gatin  edition  was  published  at  Salzburg  in  1634  ;  and. 
what  appears  to  be  another  Gatin  translation,  printed  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  is  attributed  to  Jean  Gravendoncor  Juan  Gravenden. 
The  German  edition,  bearing  no  date,  but  with  the  imprint  of  the 
printer  of  the  Gatin  edition,  also  appeared  at  Salzburg,  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Gatin  translation. 
There  is  also  good  evidence  of  an  undated  French  translation  by 
Fran9ois  Paludanus,  a  Franciscan,  but  as  the  present  writer  has  not 
seen  either  of  the  works,  it  is  possible  that  Paludanus  produced  the 
Brussels  edition  of  1631  and  that  the  undated  translation  bears  no 
translator’s  name.  All  the  editions  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Prior  to  the  present  time  only  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  print 
the  Memoj'ial  in  Fnglish,  notwithstanding  its  great  scarcity  and  its 
value  to  Americanists.  The  late  eminent  scholar,  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  made  use  of  the  work  in  his  historical  writings  pertaining  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  not  having  a  copy  in 
his  own  excellent  library,*  found  it  expedient  to  make  a  rough  trans¬ 
lation  into  Fnglish.  This  manuscript  translation  found  its  way  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  George  Henry  Moore  of  New  York.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1894,  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Moore’s  books,  the  manuscript  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Genox  Gibrary,  and  although  it  was  evidently  never 
designed  by  Dr.  Shea  for  publication  in  such  an  incomplete  and  im¬ 
perfect  condition,  it  was  printed  in  full  under  the  title  “  Memorial  on 
New  Mexico.  By  Alonso  de  Benavides R  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Public  Gibrary  for  November  and  December,  1899.  Twenty-five 
copies  of  the  work  were  issued  in  separate  form  for  private  distribu¬ 
tion. 

2.  Marqu4s  de  Cerralvo — Don  Rodrigo  Pacheco  y  Osorio,  third  Mar¬ 
ques  de  Cerralbo,  of  noble  and  illustrious  lineage,  was  born  in  Spain 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  ;  was  appointed  fifteenth  vice¬ 
roy  of  New  Spain  by  Philip  IV  to  succeed  Don  Diego  Carrillo  de  Men¬ 
doza  y  Pimentel,  Conde  de  Priego,  Marques  de  Gelves,  who  precipi¬ 
tated  a  popular  uprising  as  a  result  of  a  quarrel  with  the  arch-bish¬ 
op  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  The  Marques  de  Cerralbo  assumed 
charge  Nov.  3,  1624,  and  continued  as  viceroy  until  Sept.  16,  1635, 
when,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  succeeded  by  GopeDiaz  (or  Diez)  de 
Armendariz,  Marques  de  Cadereita.  He  died  in  Valladolid  about  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

3.  “More  than  thirty  years,”  etc. —  It  was  considerably  more 
than  thirty  years,  in  fact  eighty-six  years  had  expired,  since  the  first 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Franciscans  were  made  in  New  Mexico,  al¬ 
though  the  first  two  attempts  at  Christianizing  the  natives  resulted  in 


•rheie  is  no  copy  in  the  Shea  Library  now  in  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C 
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the  slaughter  of  the  friars.  The  first  of  these  enterprises  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Tray  Juan  de  Padilla,  Tray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  Tray 
Tuis  Descalona,  de  Tscalona,  or  de  Ubeda,  all  of  whom  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  expedition  of  Trancisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  and  who 
were  left  in  New  Mexico  in  1541  on  the  departure  of  the  army  for 
New  Spain.  Padilla  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Quivira — the 
Wichita  country  of  Kansas — consequently  his  labors  were  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Pueblo  region  in  which  the  others  were  actually  em¬ 
ployed,  although  he  met  a  similar  fate  Nov.  30,  1544.  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  was  left  at  Tiguex,  near  the  present  Bernalillo,  where  he  was 
killed  Nov.  25,  or  30,  1542.  Triar  Tuis,  a  lay  brother,  went  to  Cicuy6 
(Pecos),  and  although  he  was  never  afterward  heard  from,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  killed  by  the  natives  of  that  town.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  “beginning  of  the  conversion”  to  which  Santander  re¬ 
ferred  in  his  report  to  the  king,  was  that  made  in  1581  by  Tray 
Agustin  Rodriguez,  or  Ruiz,  or  Ayamonte,  with  Juan  de  Santa  Ma¬ 
ria  and  Trancisco  Topez,  under  escort  of  Trancisco  Sanchez  Chamus- 
cado  and  a  small  force.  These  friars  established  themselves  at 
Puaray,  the  Tiguex  pueblo  of  Coronado,  at  or  near  which  village,  ac¬ 
cording  to  varying  authorities,  they  were  murdered  by  the  Indians 
before  the  clcse  of  the  year. 

•  4.  Their  names  do  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  celebrated  Martin  de  Arvide  (who  was  killed  by  the  Zipias, 
an  unidentified  tribe  beyond  Zuni,  Teb.  27,  1632)  and  Pedro  de  Mi¬ 
randa  (killed  at  Taos,  Dec.  28,  1631)  were  among  the  number.  Tray 
Geronimo  de  Pedraza  probably  went  to  New  Mexico  about  this  time 
also.  He  died  at  San  Telipe,  May  5, 1664. 

5.  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies — an  important  body  created  in  1511 
by  Terdinand  the  Catholic  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
affairs  in  the  colonies  arising  from  the  discovery.  Its  scope  was  en¬ 
larged  by  Charles  V  and  succeeding  Spanish  rulers  until  its  influence 
and  power  over  the  vast  colonial  possessions  were  next  only  to  that 
of  the  crown.  It  enacted  laws  ;  regulated  Indian  affairs  ;  nominated 
viceroys,  archbishops  and  other  administrative  and  ecclesiastical 
officials  ;  appointed  the  Audiencias  which  were  the  supreme  crim¬ 
inal  courts  of  the  colonies,  and  itself  formed-the  court  of  final  appeal 
in  civil  cases — in  fact  it  was  together  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicative  body  of  the  colonies.  A  few  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  council,  Madrid  became  its  permanent  seat. 

6.  The  thirty  missionaries,  including  Tray  Tstevan  de  Perea,  the 
newly  appointed  custodian  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  escorted 
by  twelve  soldiers,  left  the  city  of  Mexico  September  4, 1628 ;  rested 
at  the  Valle  de  San  Bartholome  in  southern  central  Chihuahua,  and 
continued  across  the  wilderness  of  150  leagues,  reaching  the  Rio 
Grande  April  7,  1629,  and  Santa  T6  by  Tastertide.  The  procurador. 
Padre  Tray  Martin  Gonzalez,  died  a  day  before  reaching  Robledo, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Jornado  del  Muerto.  Of  the  re¬ 
ligious  force  mentioned,  nineteen  priests,  two  lay  brothers,  and  the 
military  escort  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  King,  and  nine 
priest  at  the  cost  of  the  Provincia.  Of  the  missionaries  the  follow¬ 
ing  names,  besides  those  of  the  custodian  and  Padre  Gonzalez,  are 
recorded  in  Perea’s  extremely  rare  work  bearing  the  title  Verdadera 
\y  SegundcL\  Relacion  de  la  Gran  Diosa  Conversion  qve  ha  avido  en  el 
Nuevo  Mexico,  etc.  Sevilla,  1632  and  1633.  “  To  the  Humanas,  Pyros, 
and  Topiros  (Jumanos,  Piros,  and  Tompiros)  :  P.  Tr.  Antonio  de 
Artiaga  [Arteaga] ,  (predicador),  Tr.  I'rancisco  de  la  Cocepcion,  Tr. 
Thomas  de  S.  Diego  (lector  de  theologia),  Tr.  Tracisco  de  Detrado,  Tr. 
Diego  de  la  Tuete,  Tr.  Tracisco  de  Azebedo  (priests),  Tr.  Garcia  de  S. 
Trancisco  and  Tr.  Diego  de  San  Ivucas  (lay  brothers).  To  the  Apache 
nation  :  (of  Quinia  and  Manases) :  P.  Tr.  Bartholome  Romero  (lector 
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de  theolog-ia)  and  E'r.  Fracisco  Munoz  (predicador).  To  Acoma  (June 
23) :  P.  Pr.  Juan  Ramirez.  To  Zuni  :  P.  Pr.  Roque  de  Pigueredo, 
Pr.  Agustin  de  Cuellar  (priest),  and  Pr.  Prancisco  de  la  Madre  de 
Dios  (lay  brother),  with  three  soldiers.  To  Moqui :  P.  Pr.  Prancisco 
de  Porras,  Andres  Gutierres  or  Gutierrez  (priest),  and  Christoval 
[Cristoval]  de  la  Concepcion  (lay  brother).” 

After  the  death  of  Gonzalez,  Pr.  Thomas  Maso  (Manso)  became 
padre  procurador.  Pr.  Prancisco  de  San  Buenaventura,  a  lay  brother, 
is  also  mentioned,  thus  accounting  for  twenty-one  of  the  thirty  mis¬ 
sionaries.  An  important  feature  of  this  information  is  the  mention 
of  the  first  missionaries  to  Zuni,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed, 
even  by  our  best  authorities,  that  Pr.  Prancisco  Petrado,  who  was 
originally  assigned  by  Perea  to  the  Jumanos,  was  the  first  priest  the 
Zunis  had.  Pr.  Roque  de  Pigueredo  established  himself  at  Hauicu, 
(near  the  present  Ojo  Caliente,  a  :^uni  summer  village),  the  “  Gra¬ 
nada  ”  which  Coronado  stormed  in  1540.  In  this  village,  called  Zibola 
by  Perea  as  by  several  other  early  Spaniards,  the  Zunis  erected  for 
the  priests  a  house  which  afterward  became  the  first  church  of  the 
province  of  Znni  and  doubtless  the  one  in  which  Petrado  later  minis¬ 
tered  until  murdered  by  the  Zunis  in  Pebruary,  1632. 

7.  Order  of  St.  Prancis — The  Order  of  St.  Prancis,  the  members  of 
which  are  popularly  called  Pranciscans,  was  founded  in  1210  by  St. 
Prancis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  an  Italian  monk  ;  it  was  authorized  by 
Pope  Innocent  III  the  year  of  its  organization  but  was  more  formally 
ratified  in  1223  by  Honorious  III.  Under  various  names  the  order  rap¬ 
idly  gained  in  membership  throughout  Purope,  the  Barefooted  Priars 
and  Gray  Priars  being  perhaps  most  popularly  known.  They  make 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience,  and  lay  special  stress  on 
preaching  and  ministry  to  body  and  soul. 

Severity  of  the  rules  of  the  order  early  resulted  in  dissension  and 
in  the  15th  century  the  order  became  divided  into  the  Observants  and 
the  Conventuals,  the  former,  as  the  name  implies,  following  the 
stringent  rules  originally  adopted,  the  Conventuals  being  more  lib¬ 
eral.  Their  garb  consists  of  a  coarse  brown  or  gray  gown  and  cowl 
(hence  “Gray  Priars”),  with  a  girdle,  and  sandals;  formerlj^  they 
went  barefooted  and  bareheaded  (hence  “  Barefooted  Priars  ”). 

8.  Valley  of  Santa  Barbara — This  is  an  upper  valley  of  the  Rio 
Conch(?s,  properly  Conchas,  as  Benavides  states.  It  was  the  route 
followed  by  earlier  explorers,  including  pspejo  (1582-83)  and  Onate 
(1598).  The  names  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Bartolom^  seem  to  have 
been  indiscriminately  applied  about  this  period.  The  settlement  is 
the  present  Allende,  S.  W.  of  Jimenez,  in  Southern  Central  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

9.  Por  an  excellent  account  of  the  history  of  these  tribes  and  of 
their  final  absorption,  see  Bandelier’s  Pinal  Report,  part  I,  Papers  of 
the  Archeological  Institute  of  America,  American  Series,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  79,  et  seq. 

10.  Mansos — The  aboriginal  name  of  this  tribe  is  unknown,  the  terms 

Manso,  Gorreta,  and  Pano  having  been  applied  by  the  Spaniards  since 
the  earliest  period  of  their  history.  Benavides  speaks  of  the  name 
Manso  as  though  it  had  first  been  applied  during  his  own  residence 
in  New  Mexico,  whereas  it  was  employed  by  Juan  de  Onate,  the  first 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  while  among  them  May  3,  1598.  Onate 
says  .  .  .  “  Sus  primeras  palabras  fueron  manxo,  manxo.,  micos, 

micos,  por  decir  mansos  y  amigos,”  {doc.  de  Indias.,  xvi,  243).  Vetan- 
curt  {Menolog.  Fran.  24,  429)  makes  a  statement  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  name  which  is  more  amusing  than  true:  “  Pos  Mansos,  na- 
cion  barbara  que  desacreditaba  con  su  ferocidad  el  titulo=llama- 
ronse  asi  por  el  ilustrisimo  Senor  obispo  de  Nicaragua  fray  Tomas 
Manso.”  (!).  This  venerable  Manso  was  procurador  for  many  years. 
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having  entered  the  mission  field  of  New  Mexico  with  Perea,  Bena¬ 
vides’  successor. 

Regarding  the  habitat  and  the  mode  of  life  of  this  tribe,  Bena¬ 
vides  sheds  a?s  much  light  as  any  of  the  early  authorities,  and  indeed 
it  is  in  these  respects  that  our  author’s  memorial  is  of  such  great 
value  to  students  today.  According  to  Bandolier,  our  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  the  early  history  of  the  Southwestern  tribes,  their  mode  of 
government  and  system  of  kinship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Pueblos  from  whom  their  rites  and  traditions  prove  them  to  have 
come.  It  seems  that  soon  after  Benavides’  time  the  Mansos  lived 
farther  up  the  Rio  Grande,  about  the  vicinity  of  Port  Selden,  whence 
they  were  taken  to  Pl  Paso  by  the  venerable  Pray  Garcia  de  San 
Prancisco  y  Zuniga,  (another  of  Perea’s  compadres  and  the  founder 
of  the  mission  of  Socorro)  in  1659,  when  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Guadalupe  de  los  Mansos  was  established.  When  Bandelier  vis¬ 
ited  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  associated  with  the  Mexicanized  Tiguas 
and  Piros  in  Isleta  del  Sur  and  Senecu,  below  P1  Paso,  it  was  found 
to  be  reduced  to  about  a  dozen  families,  and  although  they  had  en¬ 
tirely  lost  their  language,  the  survivors  maintained  a  sort  of  tribal 
organization  and  a  few  of  their  rites  and  dances,  which  were  similar 
to  those  of  some  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos. 

It  is  understood  that  since  Bandelier’s  visit  the  Mansos  have  lost 
all  trace  of  aboriginal  character. 

11.  This  was  the  famous  and  well  named  Jornado  del  Muerto,  which 
lay  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  Pra  Cristobal  and  Robledo,  or 
the  vicinity  of  what  later  became  Port  Selden,  opposite  “Cerro  Rob- 
lado,”  on  modern  maps,  sixty  miles  above  pl  Paso,  approach  to  the 
river  between  these  points  being  cut  otf  by  the  Pra  Cristdbal  range 
and  the  Sierra  de  los  Caballos. 

Until  the  A.  T.  &  S.  P.  railway  was  extended  southward  from 
Isleta  to  pi  Paso,  about  1882,  this  desert  route  was  the  terror  of  all 
travelers,  and  many  a  life  has  gone  out  in  an  endeavor  to  cross  this 
inhospitable  stretch  of  eighty  miles. 

The  spring  to  which  attention  is  called  is  doubtless  the  “  Ojo  del 
Muerto”  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  which  was  situated 
in  the  mountains,  five  or  six  miles  west  of  the  road,  and  to  reach 
which  one  had  to  wind  two  or  three  miles  down  a  narrow  canon  un¬ 
der  exposure  to  attack  by  bands  of  the  ‘‘Apaches  del  Perrillo,’’  as 
Benavides  terms  those  bands  of  the  Mescaleros  (“mescal  eaters”) 
which  infested  the  region  described.  P.  W.  H. 


FUR'THBR  NOTkS  BY  THB  EDITOR. 

Though  his  figures  are  always  “  as  good  as  he  can  afford” — and 
often  a  great  deal  better — Benavides  does  not  state  them  flatly.  He 
uses,  throughout,  the  “carefully  inexact”  phrase  aura  (for  habrd) — 
“  there  will  be.”  Precisely  as  we  say,  when  one  asks,  “  how  many 
population?”  “  Oh,  there  must  be  seven  thousand.”  Habrd  always 
carries  the  meaning  of  “  somewhere  about.”  The  N.  Y.  P.  P. 
“  translation  ”  never  recognizes  this  invariable  distinction,  but 
writes  boldly  “  there  are  7,000  souls,”  as  if  Benavides  had  used  the 
positive  hay.,  “  there  are.”  As  he  did,  when  he  meant  to  be  positive. 
Beside  its  prevailing  sins,  this  is  a  minor  pecadillo  of  that  astonishing 
“  translation;”  but  it  is  a  blunder  no  Spanish  scholar  could  make. 

As  curious,  and  more  vital,  is  the  N.  Y.  P.  P.  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  “  aho  Pasado’’’’  is  not  “  last  year” — unless  it  happens  to  be.  It  is 
any  year  that  is  past;  and  it  is  used  here,  by  men  writing  in  1630,  of 
1626,  1627  and  1628,  as  well  as  1629.  It  means  “  bygone  year.” 

By  the  way.  the  page-heading  of  the  N.  Y.  P.  P.  version  through¬ 
out  is  “  Memorial  on  New  Mexico  in  1626” — a  blunder  so  absurd  that 
it  could  not  have  been  made  by  one  who  had  read  even  Dr.  Shea’s 
rough  paraphrase.  The  only  1626  here  has  to  do  with  a  former  report 
by  Santander,  barely  mentioned  here.  The  Memorial  concerns  New 
Mexico  in  1629.  C.  P.  P. 
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Why  is  it  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  a  college  professor  ven¬ 
tures  to  the  frontier  the  rude  frontiersman  is  sorry  for  him — and  has 
a  right  to  be  ?  Why  is  the  farmer’s  awe  of  the  great  lawyer  who 
comes  to  vacation  “  in  his  midst  ”  directly  sophisticated  with  pity  ? 

Why  does  the  doctor — a  splendid  good  fellow —  whose  priesthood  is 
to  direct  other  bodies,  almost  invariably  find  a  certain  compassion 
among  men  who  have  bodies  of  their  own  ?  Why  are  the  average 
‘  ‘  smart  people  ’  ’ — professional,  business  and  all— so  helpless  when 
they  tumble  out  of  their  little  environment  ?  Why  do  they  ask  such 
“  fool  questions,”  and  do  such  “  fool  things,”  and  wait  for  things  to 
be  done  for  them  that  a  rounded  8-year-old  boy  would  do  for  himself 
as  a  matter  of  course  ?  Why  can’t  they  at  home  remedy  a  pinched 
door,  or  a  sagging  gate,  or  a  broken  pane,  or  an  unblacked  shoe,  or  a 
clogged  pipe,  without  calling  for  the  nurse — mechanic,  I  would  say  ? 

It  is  simply  because  they  have  been  Instructed,  and  not  Educated. 

It  is  because  they  have  learned  to  Remember,  but  not  to  Think.  It 
is  because  they  are  letting  the  Man-Muscle  atrophy. 

Now  there  are  many  muscles  in  the  human  frame  ;  none  of  them  in 
vain.  Paderewski  fingers  and  Jeffries  fists,  Patti  throats  and  Webster 
brains  are  all  splendid  specializations — and  we  have  to  specialize  now¬ 
adays.  But  there  is  a  plexus  not  down  in  the  anatomies  which  is  big¬ 
ger  than  them  all.  It  shall  be  called  the  Man-Muscle,  until  someone 
comes  along  with  a  better  name  ;  and  it  is  the  muscle  with  which  a 
man  Does  Whatever  Needs  Doing.  Or  a  woman  either — and  as  a 
matter  of  observation  she  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  it.  If  many 
women  weren’t  manlier  than  many  men,  the  world  would  have  fallen 
out  of  the  back  of  the  wagon  before  now. 

Now  any  muscle  is  built  only  by  use.  If  babies  never  THE 
kicked  aimlessly  against  their  swaddlings,  mankind  would  MANNER  OF 
have  become  legless  aeons  ago — just  as  the  horse  has  now  MUSCEE. 

only  a  thumbnail  to  walk  on,  because  he  neglected  to  crinkle  his 
other  toes. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  modern  organization  of  society  is  that 
it  discourages  the  Man-Muscle.  It  provides  nice,  smooth  grooves  for 
folks ;  within  which,  indeed,  they  may  have  their  human  struggles. 

But  it  does  everything  else  for  them.  It  fetches  their  wood  and 
water  and  light,  it  magic-carpets  them  whithersoever  they  would  go, 
it  puts  houses  over  them  and  clothes  around  them  and  sidewalks 
under  them  and  food  into  them.  They  need  not  fell  trees  nor  spin 
flax  nor  hunt  game  nor  plant  corn.  They  needn’t  walk  nor  look  nor 
lift.  And  as  they  need  not,  they  do  not.  And  as  they  do  not,  pres¬ 
ently  they  shall  not  be  able.  They  may  be  smart  as  lightning  with 
their  one  constant  muscle  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  human  athletes. 

The  Man-Muscle  has  shrunken.  Take  them  out  of  their  habit,  and 
they  are  as  lost  as  babies. 

Through  the  latter  half  of  his  life  the  Eion  has  noticed  a  great  THE 
deal  of  this  written  on  the  blackboard.  Frequenting  Nature  IGNORANT 
and  natural  peoples,  he  has  seen  literally  tens  of  thousands  CUETURED. 
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of  what  we  call  educated  folk  pilloried  in  that  environment.  He  has 
known  many  savage  tribes,  and  many  savages  of  our  own  tribe  ; 
but  never  any  other  grown  human  beings  so  ignorant  and  so  help¬ 
less  outside  their  narrow  ruts  as  many  whom  we  deem  the  flower  of 
culture.  For  Ignorance  is  not  what  makes  you  less  facile  with  par¬ 
rot-words  than  the  Distinguished  Person  who  out-talks  you.  Igno¬ 
rance  is  the  paralysis  that  Deaves  a  Man  in  the  Hole  when  he  falls 
into  an  unfamiliar  one.  A  cat  is  never  an  ignoramus.  It  Knows 
How  to  Get  Out.  But  the  Lion  is  personally  acquainted  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  swell  in  conventional  lines,  but  would  be  lost  in  a 
mile  of  desert ;  who  would  starve  with  food  at  hand,  and  freeze  in 
woods  if  there  were  no  parlor  matches,  and  sleep  under  the  trees  un¬ 
less  they  could  hire  someone  to  plank  the  sky  off  them. 

Now  the  Lion  doesn’t  wish  everyone  to  invade  the  Desert  and  prac¬ 
tice  upon  it.  He  thinks  a  good  deal  of  the  desert.  Nor  to  do  any 
other  radical  thing.  But  he  does  wish  people  would  somehow  keep 
up  the  Man-Muscle.  As  we  are  now  cushioned,  it  would  require  a 
special  effort.  But  it  is  worth  while. 

FOR  THAT’S  Man  was  made  to  be  bigger  than  anything  that  can  happen 

the  to  him  !  He  was  made  to  master  first  himself,  and  then 

INTINTION.”  whatever  he  runs  against  —  obstacles,  perplexities,  dangers, 
sorrows.  He  can,  if  he  will ;  and  the  man  who  will  is  educated.  The 
man  who  cannot  isn’t.  “  Poor  pussy  !  ”  you  call  the  cat.  Aye,  but 
try  to  toss  her  so  she  will  fall  on  her  back  !  Perhaps  you  may  learn 
a  due  humility  in  reflecting  how  much  more  successful  Pate  would  be 
with  you. 

Education  is  that  training  —  whether  it  be  got  from  the  first  old 
Schoolma’m  Nature  or  from  a  severe  Normal  graduate  —  which  fits 
a  creature  to  its  environment.  Whatsoever  falls  short  of  that  is  not 
only  not  education  —  it  is  Sin. 

SCHOOLS  Naturally,  we  have  to  have  schools.  Memory  is  part  of  the 

AND  mind — though  the  least  part ;  a  sort  of  chamber-maid  or  bell- 

EDUCATION.  boy  to  bring  us  things  when  we  ring.  Memory  is  the  should¬ 
ers  of  the  Past — which  we  should  stand  upon  to  get  our  own  heads  that 
much  higher.  Part  of  education  —  and  a  vital  part  —  is  to  know  what 
better  men  thought  before  we  were  born.  But  the  soul  of  education, 
its  heart  and  life-blood  and  backbone  and  nervous  system,  is  Thought. 
The  only  reason  on  earth  why  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  is  that 
our  predecessors  thought  out  something  worth  remembering. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  modern  acute  attack  of  smartness,  the 
chamber-maid  runs  the  house.  What  time  do  our  children  have  to 
think  in  our  schools,  with  the  present  crushing  curriculum  ?  What  time 
do  the  worn  teachers  have  to  help  them  think  to  think  ?  They  are 
both  done  out  by  the  time  they  have  got  through  trying  to  remember. 

If  our  school  curriculum  could  be  simplified  so  that  our  boys  and 
girls  could  have  time  and  strength  to  think  if  they  tried ;  if  we 
would  make  it  part  of  the  course  that  they  be  made  to  try ;  if  we 
would  see  that  somewhere  and  somehow  they  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  do 
anything  in  the  world,  if  you  will,  and  how  contemptible  it  is  to  be 
helpless — why,  we  really  should  begin  to  educate  them.  Por,  as 
Lincoln  remarked,  “  It’s  better  not  to  know  quite  so  many  things 
than  to  know  so  many  things  that  ain’t  so.”  And  so  many  more 
things  that  aren’t  worth  a  rap,  even  if  they  are  so. 

A  MERE  The  Lion  dislikes  to  lay  paw  on  the  immemorial  Youth’s 

MATTER  Companion  for  its  apparently  ineradicable  innocence  about 

OP  MORALS.  everything  west  of  the  Missouri  river ;  and  he  deliberately 
blinks  a  great  number  of  tempting  chances  for  reproof.  He  respects 
the  genial  old  weekly  in  many  things  ;  and  it  does  not  take  with  the 
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best  grace  in  the  world  any  suggestion  that  its  half -million  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1.75  per  annum  are  entitled  to  information  as  good  as  their 
money.  But  there  are  times  when  this  l^astern  ignorance  of  our  own 
country  becomes  unendurable,  and  forbearance  would  be  unjust  to  the 
young  Americans  who  get  so  much  of  their  education  from  those 
trusted  pages.  There  are  few  periodicals  in  the  world  (if  any)  which 
can  mislead  so  many  and  so  confiding  readers  as  the  Companion  does 
when  it  is  careless. 

The  Companion  of  August  30  has  an  editorial  paragraph  which  is 
a  gem : 

“It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  peculiar  sensation  to  live  on  top  of  a 
mushroom.  If  the  mushroom  were  of  gigantic  proportions  and  were 
so  planted  as  to  overhang  the  sea,  the  experience  would  be  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  living  in  the  town  of  Ancoma,  which  is  three  miles 
south  of  the  Mesa  Dncantada  in  Mexico.  The  strange,  mushroom¬ 
like  rock  on  which  the  town  stands  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  fantas¬ 
tic  erosion.  .  .  .  The  greater  portion  of  it  overhangs  the  sea  like 

an  immense  mushroom,  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  affair  is  that  it 
has  a  town  on  the  top  .  .  .  reached  by  a  mere  trail  of  toe-holes 

up  the  stem  of  the  mushroom.” 

This  would  be  reliable  if  true.  There  is  no  such  place  as  “An¬ 
coma.”  The  Mesa  Kncantada  and  Acoma  are  not  in  Mexico,  but  in 
the  United  States.  The  rock  resembles  a  “  mushroom  ”  as  much  as 
it  resembles  a  dog-fight.  It  has  as  much  “  stem  ”  as  a  loaf  of  bread 
has.  To  “overhang  the  sea”  it  would  have  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
overhang,  since  the  shortest  straight  line  to  the  sea  is  some  seven 
hundred  miles.  And  so  on. 

Though  not  quoted  here,  there  are  several  incidental  truths  in  the 
paragraph — as  there  should  be,  since  they  are  stolen  by  bodily 
phrases  from  a  book  which  contains  an  accurate  description  of  Ac- 
coma,  with  photographs. 

Now,  are  there  no  ethics  to  such  a  case  ?  Is  a  paper  like  the  Com¬ 
panion  under  no  obligation  to  protect  its  trusted  readers  from  such 
gross  impositions — or,  having  blundered,  to  apologize  to  them  and 
set  them  right  ?  The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  find  out. 

The  efforts  to  preserve  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees  have  ARE  WE 
awakened  a  widening  interest  (which  varies  according  to  WHOEEY 

the  intelligence  of  the  person  addressed)  in  what  is  left  of  V  AND  AES? 

the  other  incomparable  groves  which  were  once  the  chiefest  glory  of 
California.  The  Big  Trees  are  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
trees  on  earth  ;  the  oldest  living  things  on  this  globe.  They  exist 
nowhere  else  save  in  ten  isolated  groves  in  California.  Only  one  of 
these  groves  (the  Mariposa)  is  fully  protected,  though  Congress  has 
authorized  the  purchase  of  the  Calaveras  grove  for  a  National  Park. 

In  the  other  groves  forty  logging-companies  are  destroying  our  heri¬ 
tage  ;  turning  these  kings  of  trees  into  lumber,  blasting  them  up  for 
grapevine  stakes,  with  incredible  rapidity  and  brutal  wastefulness. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  report  (by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  presented  by  Senator  Per¬ 
kins,  whose  efforts  for  the  Calaveras  grove  all  thoughtful  Califor¬ 
nians  appreciate)  upon  the  Big  Trees  should  do  much  to  enlighten 
public  sentiment.  A  large  number  of  excellent  photographs  show 
the  stupendous  majesty  of  the  trees,  and  the  abomination  of  desola- 
lation  that  vandals  are  working  among  them  ;  and  the  text  sets 
forth  the  facts  in  authentic  form.  Unless  we  are  all  Boeotians,  unfit 
to  have  posterity,  we  shall  save  what  is  left  of  these  titan  groves. 

It  is  excellent  good  news  that  the  government  has  withdrawn  MUZZEING 
from  settlement,  and  will  erect  into  a  National  park,  150,000  THE 
acres  of  the  Santa  Clara  (New  Mexico)  plateau,  including  UNEICENSED. 
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the  noble  ruins  of  the  Pu-y4  and  Shu-finn4,  the  next  most  famous 
“cave  villag-es”  in  the  world.  These  venerable  ruins  are  no  longer  to  be 
dug  up  and  pa^wed  and  tousled  by  ignominious  ignoramuses  and  van¬ 
dals,  who  not  only  cannot  assist  Science,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
butchering  her  in  newspaper  letters  and  in  sewing-circle  lectures. 
The  prohibition  is  none  too  soon.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  minis¬ 
terial  party  (from  Tos  Angeles,  to  our  shame  be  it)  rooted-up  an  “un¬ 
known  ruin  ”  of  which  every  room  and  angle  had  been  measured  by 
scientists  years  before  he  ever  saw  New  Mexico.  These  greenhorn 
relic-hunters  are  the  worst  enemies  Science  has.  They  absorb  ma¬ 
terial  that  in  other  hands  would  be  valuable — but  is  not  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  suppose  that  iron  bars,  iron  knives  and  other 
things  left  in  ruins  by  Mexican  sheepherders  or  other  J)uropeans,  are 
“  tokens  of  an  ancient  civilization.”  There  are  children,  and  even 
grown  people,  who  do  not  know  that  there  were  no  “  smelters,”  no 
iron,  nor  other  metals  in  the  Southwest  before  the  Conquest ;  but 
such  people  are  not  yet  prepared  either  to  dig  or  to  lecture,  and  the 
I/ion  is  glad  the  government  has  stopped  their  poaching  in  one  part 
of  our  scientific  heritage.  He  can  be  more  or  less  patient  with  any 
kind  of  a  fool  but  a  pretentious  one. 

OUR  The  Indianapolis  Congress  of  Anti-Imperialists  —  mostly 

“PLAIN  made  up  of  Republicans  of  high  standing — has  indorsed 

DUTY.”  Bryan.  The  Ivion,  a  Republican,  goes  the  same  way.  He 

sees  no  other  hope  to  save  his  party  or  his  country  from  the  baser 
politicians  who  now  control  both — the  Hannas,  Quays,  Platts  and 
other  peddlers  of  the  public  honor  “for  what  there  is  in  it  for  them.” 
In  all  history,  the  Opposition  has  been  the  chief  safeguard.  No 
party  can  stand  power  too  long  without  becoming  rotten.  The  only 
way  to  reform  a  party  nowadays  is  to  defeat  it  temporarily.  That 
makes  it  more  careful  next  time  ;  but  fancy  Hanna  feeling  the  ‘  ‘  re¬ 
buke  ”  of  a  big  third-party  vote,  so  long  as  he  got  in  !  Nor  is  the 
lyion  afraid  to  trust  one  Presidential  term  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  could  write  such  a  letter  of  acceptance  as  Bryan’s — the  highest- 
minded  and  best  expressed  political  document  in  this  country  since 
one  A.  lyincoln  figured  in  statecraft.  Por  brains  and  ethics  it  is  as 
unlike  McKinley’s  output  as  the  Gettysburg  Address  is  unlike  a  cam¬ 
paign  document.  Maybe  a  mountebank  could  write  it — if  so,  Mr. 
McKinley  would  have  done  better  to  employ  a  mountebank  too  ;  for 
cannot.  And  if  Bryan  can  “fake”  such  morals  and  such  litera¬ 
ture,  mayhap  he  can  “  fake  ”  as  preeminent  an  administration.  Par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  is  not  a  putty  Napoleon.  The  Tion’s  harsh  prejudice 
against  him  has  been  conquered  by  this  magnificent  address,  on  top 
of  his  backbone.  Bryan’s  Plain  Duty  of  16  to  1  was  absurd,  I  think  ; 
but  he  stuck  to  it  like  a  man  at  his  proper  peril.  McKinley’s  Plain 
Duty  in  lyuzon  and  Porto  Rico  was  right — but  he  skedaddled  from  it 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Hanna  looked  at  him  real  hard.  The  Pion  would 
sooner  trust  a  Man  than  a  Mollusc,  any  day.  As  for  Bryan’s  finan¬ 
cial  heresy,  it  can  do  no  harm.  We  elected  a  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  four  years  ago  purely  to  fortify  sound  money.  They  have 
had  four  years  to  keep  their  pledge.  They  have  passed  a  law  war¬ 
ranted  water-tight.  Now  they  pretend  it  has  a  hole  in  it.  If  so,  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  make  laws.  But  even  if  there  is  a  hole, 
and  Bryan  should  be  elected,  there  is  an  overwhelming  Republican 
majority  in  Congress,  with  superabundant  time  to  make  the  gold 
standard  absolutely  impregnable  before  his  inauguration.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  they  are  traitors,  whom  no  one  outside  the  partisan 
idiot-asylums  would  trust  again.  So  in  either  case  we  can  go  ahead 
and  vote  for  a  change  with  absolute  confidence  that  we  are  doing  the 
safe  and  wise  thing.  Bryan  cannot  possibly  meddle  with  the  cur- 
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rency — or  if  he  can,  he  will  'be  our  deliverer  from  a  pack  of  dastards 
beside  whom  Judas  was  a  patriot.  As  for  the  one  great  question, 

Umpire  or  Republic,  Bryan  speaks  out  like  a  man.  He  will  call  Con¬ 
gress  at  once  to  say  the  word  which  will  stop  the  war.  Call  Congress, 
mind  you — not  ask  to  “have  it  all  left  to  the  President.”  That  is, 
he  proposes  to  resume  constitutional  government  and  discontinue  the 
Imperial  methods  of  the  last  two  years.  By  saying  to  the  Filipinos 
what  we  said  to  the  Cubans,  McKinley  could  have  averted  the  war ; 
he  could  have  stopped  it  any  day  by  saying  that  word.  He  could  not 
only  stop  the  war  tomorrow  and  save  American  lives  and  honor,  but 
kill  Bryan’s  one  chance  of  success,  by  doing  now  what  Bryan  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  in  March.  But  alas!  he  is  not  wise  enough.  He  has  twad¬ 
dled  through  two  years  of  pain  and  shame,  killed  thousands  of 
Americans  and  scores  of  thousands  of  Filipinos,  and  is  no  nearer  the 
end — all  for  want  of  that  simple  common-sense.  And  it  really  seems 
time — ^in  the  world’s  present  touchy  temper — to  find  a  man  with  head 
and  heart  enough  to  avert  a  war,  or  to  end  a  war  with  “a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  one  tribe,”  over  in  lyuzon,  within  a  couple  of  years. 

So  our  present  war  of  conquest  is  merely  “expansion”  d  la  THEY 
Jefferson,  is  it  ?  Just  like  our  acquisition  of  the  Uouisi^a  MISTAKE  THEIR 
purchase.  New  Mexico  and  California,  eh?  Sho  !  By  the  way,  AUDIENCE, 

what  year  was  it  when  we  had  our  war  to  subjugate  the  Uouisianans  ? 

Who  was  the  Aguinaldo  of  New  Mexico  ?  God  pity  us  if  there  are 
many  Americans  so  dullard  as  to  believe  such  appalling  ignorance. 

All  our  real  expansion  was  over  a  practical  wilderness.  There  were  not 
one-tenth  as  many  people  concerned,  and  they  were  scattered  over 
forty  times  the  territory  involved  in  the  Philippines.  We  have 
killed  more  Filipinos  every  month  for  the  last  nineteen  months 
than  we  killed  natives  in  all  the  years  of  all  the  expansion  which  an¬ 
nexed  our  whole  Southwest,  from  Louisiana  to  Oregon  —  more  than 
half  the  area  of  the  United  States  —  all  put  together.  There  was 
never  any  war  or  rebellion  against  our  Expansion  ;  there  is  war 
against  our  Imperialism  —  and  there’s  the  diference.  The  Imperial 
mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  think  it  is  all  the  same  thing  whether 
you  homestead  a  section  of  desert  land,  or  “jump”  a  Pennsylvania 
dairy  farm  and  kill  its  owner,  with  his  wife  and  babies,  to  get  title. 

Jefferson  Expansion  was  to  get  room  for  American  settlers  ;  McKin¬ 
ley  Imperialism  is  to  make  room  for  a  few  speculators.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  need  apply  in  the  Philippines  —  already  more  than  twice 
as  thickly  populated  as  the  United  States.  How  much  a  man  must 
think  of  his  brains — and  of  ours — when  he  tells  us  that  California  and 
Uuzon,  and  Jefferson  and  McKinley,  are  parallel  cases  ! 

Uet  it  not  be  deemed  that  the  anonymous  letter-writer  is  the  low¬ 
est  rung  of  cowardice.  There  is  yet  the  person  who  signs  a  white 
man’s  name  to  his  own  scurrility.  “O.  B.  Furguson”  of  Olathe, 

Kansas  (recently  mentioned  here),  is  one.  The  only  Ferguson  in 
Olathe  is  a  gentleman,  who  is  astounded  to  find  his  name  so  forged. 

Another  of  the  ilk  is  “A.  U.  Browne”  of  Ontario,  Cal. —  a  nameless 
Briton  not  too  proud  to  expose  his  breeding  —  and  his  spelling — on  a 
postal  card.  The  postotfice  at  Ontario  knows  “no  sich  a  pusson.” 

The  steady  growth  of  the  magazine,  taxing  to  the  utmost  its 
facilities  for  production,  has  caused  unavoidable  delays.  To  catch 
up,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  issue  herewith  two  numbers  in  one,  so 
as  to  bring  the  publication  to  its  customary  date.  And  lest  anyone 
complain  of  this  doubling,  every  subscription  will  be  extended  one 
month. 


Chas.  F.  Uummis. 
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A  HERO 

AND 

HIS  HERO, 
will  last 


The  last  work  of  the  lamented 
EJlliott  Coues,  finished  in  his  last 
days  of  suffering  and  published  several 
^  months  after  his  death,  is  worthy  to  close  the  long 
line  of  monuments  which  will  stand,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  scholarship,  to  mark  his  vast  industry,  keen 
insight,  indomitable  zeal  and  broad  learning.  It  is  seldom 
that  even  a  great  life  in  science  leaves  so  many  books  which 
so  long.  Many  great  works  in  their  time  become  super¬ 


seded  as  times  change.  Johnson’s  great  dictionary,  Prescott’s  great 
romance-“  histories  ”  —  they  are  out  of  date  now,  for  scholarship 
has  left  them  far  behind.  But  Dr.  Coues’s  editions  of  I^ewis  &  Clark, 
of  Zebulon  Pike,  of  Fowler,  of  Farpenteur,  of  Henry  and  Thompson, 
are  definitive.  The  student  of  Western  history  will  always  need  to 
refer  to  them  ;  and  no  one  will  make  an  edition  of  any  of  them  over 
Dr.  Coues’s  head. 

As  much  is  true  of  this  posthumous  work.  On  the  Trail  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  Pioneer  ;  “  the  Diary  and  Itinerary  of  Francisco  Garc4s  (mis¬ 
sionary  priest)  in  his  travels  through  Sonora,  Arizona  and  California 
in  1775-1776.”  It  is  the  first,  and  will  be  the  last,  critical  edition  of 
this  valuable  and  interesting  Diary  ;  and  these  two  rich  volumes,  of 
over  600  pages  (about  half  of  which  are  notes),  make  accessible  for 
the  first  time  to  American  students  and  readers  matter  so  important 
scientifically  and  so  winning  as  human  documents.  This  Franciscan 
apostle  to  the  Indians  trudged  on  foot  over  the  enormous  distances 
of  the  far  Southwest,  125  years  ago,  through  burning  deserts  and 
savage  tribes.  His  five  missionary  expeditions  aggregated  5000 
miles.  He  tramped  all  through  Sonora  and  what  is  now  Arizona, 
and  twice  penetrated  several  hundred  miles  into  Calfornia  ;  once  get¬ 
ting  as  far  north  as  Kern  county. 

His  modest,  truthful  record  of  these  “  entradas,”  particularly  the 
fifth  and  longest,  gives  Dr.  Coues  a  text  after  his  own  heart.  He 
translates  it — not  faultlessly,  it  is  true,  for  there  are  several  unessen¬ 
tial  misapprehensions  of  the  Spanish  text,  but  with  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  thoroughness — and  he  annotates  and  explains  it  in  his  own 
inimitable  way.  There  is  no  one  who  rivals  him  in  the  power  to 
vitalize  and  humanize  research  of  this  sort.  His  rich,  generous, 
fearless,  ardent  but  balanced  personality,  his  hatred  of  shams,  and 
his  hawk-like  eye  for  them  ;  his  rare  command  of  firm  and  lucid 
English — these,  combined  with  his  deathless  devotion  to  Truth  and 
his  wide  learning,  gave  his  work  a  quality  almost  unique.  Others 
as  learned  had  no  such  gift  for  popularizing  ;  and  no  one  else  so 
popular  in  style  was  so  exact  in  fact.  He  made  the  “dry  bones” 
of  science  rise  up  as  living  creatures. 

All  these  qualities  are  in  this  his  last  book — though  he  finished  it 
in  months  of  pain  and  in  the  Shadow  of  the  End.  It  is  one  more 
noble  legacy  of  a  noble  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  the 
student  in  or  of  California  and  the  Southwest  can  keep  for  reference, 
being  compact,  authoritative  and  of  much  wider  scope  than  the  title 
might  suggest.  Its  diatribes  against  Fray  Francisco’s  religion  are 
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rather  out  of  place  and  decidedly  not  historic  ;  but  they  are  merely  in¬ 
cidental  to  certain  notes,  and  nowise  color  the  book.  There  are  a  few 
minor  errors  of  fact,  like  calling-  the  Santa  Clara  a  larg-e  river  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  of  any  essential  import.  Dr.  Coues  was  most 
happy,  too,  in  his  choice  of  a  collaborator.  The  ethnog-raphic  notes, 
by  Frederick  Webb  Hodg-e,  are  just  the  reverse  of  Dr.  Coues’s  in  all 
but  learning-,  and  in  that  fully  worthy  of  their  company.  Imper¬ 
sonal,  condensed,  learned,  they  leave  almost  nothing-  to  be  desired — 
except  that  Mr.  Hodg-e  were  not  obligated  as  a  member  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fthnology,  to  stick  to  the  Bureau’s  barbarous  K  in  Moqui  and  H 
in  Navajo.  But  I  do  not  remember  another  place  in  which  one  can 
find  so  compactly  and  so  authoritatively  so  much  historic  information 
about  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  a  most  useful  refer¬ 
ence-condensation  from  all  reliable  sources. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  this  magazine  feels  some  pride  in 
this  monumental  work  by  two  members  of  its  staff.  Still  mourning 
the  irreparable  loss  of  the  elder  man,  it  cherishes  a  faith  that  Mr. 

Hodge  will  carry  on  the  work  of  which  so  much  is  to  do  ;  and  that 
he  may  come  to  be,  in  his  turn,  as  Dr.  Coues  was,  the  foremost 
editor  of  historic  documents  of  the  West. 

Dartnell,  so  far  as  its  name  indicates,  might  be  anything —  A  MINOR 
or  nothing.  What  it  is,  is  the  rather  well-told  story  of  a  DISRAEbl. 

woman’s  revolt  from  a  peculiarly  detestable  husband  and  her 
disastrous  love  for  an  adequately  attractive  statesman.  There  are 
enough,  and  skillful  enough,  accessories  to  make  the  novel  enter¬ 
taining  ;  and  its  author,  Benjamin  Swift,  has  also  kept  it  clean.  H. 

S.  Stone  Co.,  Chicago.  C.  C.  Parker,  Dos  Angeles.  $1.25. 

The  Valley  of  the  Great  Shadow.,  by  Annie  F.  Holdsworth  DEATH 
(Mrs.  Dee-Hamilton),  shows  “how  differently  the  same  AND 

thing  can  be  done.”  Of  this  sad  Alpine  valley  of  invalids,  VICTORY, 

it  would  have  been  easy  to  make  another  Ships  that  Pass  in  the 
Night ;  but  instead  of  that  superficial  and  faddish  thing,  Mrs.  Dee- 
Hamilton  has  made  a  human  story,  gilding  the  sorrow  with  love  and 
sympathy  and  heroism.  There  is  some  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  in 
some  of  the  character-drawing,  and  the  book  has  not  Miss  Harraden’s 
academic  smartness  ;  but  it  is  much  better  reading.  H.  S.  Stone 
Co.,  Chicago.  $1.25. 

Knough  conviction  and  reality  and  thrill  to  furniture  half  a  SOME 
dozen  of  our  so-called  romances,  which  are  writ  by  charm-  VITAL 
ing  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  not  quite  to  blame  for  ROMANCE, 

being  bloodless  ;  who  puppet  fire-and-sword  heroes,  but  would  faint 
or  be  deucedly  uncomfortable  at  meeting  one  of  them  in  the  flesh  ; 
who  are,  in  fact,  paper-dollying  in  literature — enough  to  endow  a 
whole  coterie  of  them  is  in  Maurus  Jokai’s  Debts  of  Honor.  Here  is 
Romance — not  so  “clever”  as  the  puppetry,  but  more  real  than  it 
can  ever  be.  I  should  be  last  to  count  Dr.  Jokai  as  of  the  very  great¬ 
est  romancers — at  least  in  translation  as  I  know  him.  But  among 
the  current  ones  he  is  a  tall  figure.  When  even  Miss  Wilkins  takes 
to  writing  sublimated  dime-novels — and  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
inspiring  than  it  would  be  to  witness  an  interview  between  her  and 
one  of  her  Virginia  heroes — it  is  good  to  get  a  draught  of  the  strong 
old  brewing.  It  is  the  difference  between  life  and  dressmaking. 

Debts  of  Honor  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  Dr.  Jokai’s 
books.  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker,  Dos 
Angeles.  $1.25. 

A  very  useful  and  welcome  book — a  boon  to  those  who  re-  SPENCER 
alize  that  they  must  know  something  definite  of  the  great  MADE 

evolutionist,  or  relinquish  all  claim  to  culture,  and  that  it  is  EASY. 
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a  long-  labor  to  study  him— is  Hector  Macpherson’s  Spencer  and  Spen- 
cerism.  The  difficult  task  of  “  boiling-  down  ”  the  greatest  system  of 
natural  philosophy  ever  discovered  and  formulated  by  man,  to  a  brief, 
clear  compend,  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactorily  performed.  There 
are  points  in  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Macpherson  limps  ;  but  altogether 
his  book  is  one  to  be  grateful  for.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

biFE  A  neat,  square  octavo  by  Frederick  Vining  Pisher,  tells  of 

IN  THE  The  Transformation  of  Job.  It  is  “a  tale  of  the  High 

SIERRA.  Sierras  ”  of  California,  rather  well  told,  though  rather  pal¬ 

pably  designed  for  Sunday-schools.  It  has  plenty  of  adventure. 
David  C.  Cook  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

ROMANCE  Certainly  S.  R.  Crockett  is  within  the  law  in  calling  his 

“TIbb  YOU  Isle  of  the  Winds  “  a  rollicking  and  adventurous  tale.”  It 

CAN’T  REST.”  is  a  riotous  and  gasping  one,  with  more  violence,  death  and 

sudden  murder  than  a  dozen  dime  novels  could  afford,  and  two  pretty 
love  stories  in  its  course,  all  handily  handled  and  for  the  time  con¬ 
vincing.  Once  into  the  book,  a  reader  is  bound  to  pursue  it  to  the 
end.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  pictures  of  Scotland  in  the  I7th 
century  are  reasonably  accurate.  The  part  of  the  story  which  is 
laid  in  the  West  Indies  is  excruciatingly  absurd  —  even  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard  never  made  so  much  a  monkey  of  history  and  local  color.  A 
50-foot-across  “devil  fish”  (skate)  which  travels  some  hundreds  of 
miles  at  a  pitch  ;  the  remarkable  “  volcano”  introduced  to  geology 
by  “The  Stickit  Minister,”  and  the  notions  of  the  Inquisition  simi¬ 
larly  added  to  history  —  these  and  many  other  things  in  this  end  of 
the  book  are  probably  “the  curious  and  hitherto  unknown  matters 
which  Mr.  Crockett  has  unearthed.”  The  story  is  said  to  be  “founded 
largely  on  historical  happenings.”  History  by  Mother  Goose,  per¬ 
haps.  But  it  is  “a  smashing  story.”  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co., 
New  York.  C.  C.  Parker,  Dos  Angeles.  $1.50. 

A  POCKET  If  the  “Westminster  Biographies”  keep  to  the  standard  set 

UIFE  OF  by  Arthur  Waugh’s  Browning,  the  series  will  be  as  useful 

BROWNING,  as  it  is  in  form  attractive.  It  is  an  excellently  drawn 
miniature  of  the  great  poet ;  with  a  fine  portrait,  a  brief  biblio¬ 
graphic  list,  all  the  principal  outlines,  and  an  uncommonly  judi¬ 
cial  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  work.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  a 
more  satisfactory  book  of  this  span.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
75  cents. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  1897- 
1900,  contains  several  interesting  papers.  Two  of  longer  range  in 
history  are  a  very  reasonable  identification  and  description  of  the  old 
Cuartelejo  in  Scott  county,  by  S.  W.  Williston  and  H.  T.  Martin,  of 
the  State  University  ;  and  a  tenable  location  of  Quivira  by  W.  D. 
Richey.  Papers  of  this  worth  should  not  be  disfigured  by  such  mis¬ 
spellings  as  “Cabeca,”  “Mendoca,”  “Canon,”  “^uni,”  Castaneda,” 
for  Cabeza,  Mendoza,  Canon,  Zuni,  Castaneda. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Prancisco,  will  bring  out  in  book 
form  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Carter’s  historical  sketch  of  the  California  Mis¬ 
sions,  of  which  a  much  condensed  version  was  printed  in  this  maga¬ 
zine,  May- August,  1897.  Unless  changed  for  the  worse  (which  is  not 
likely)  it  will  be  much  the  best  small  book  yet  published  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject. 

Certain  mild  remarks  concerning  “Arm-Chair  Scientists”  come  to 
light  upon  another  page.  There  is  a  contrary  class  of  offenders 
against  wisdom  whom  I  shall  venture  to  catalogue  as  Cross-Roads 
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Archaeolog'ists.  They  are  not  so  otfensive  because  not  so  cynical. 
They  really  care  for  the  “  Relics  ”  they  dig  up,  or  buy,  or  trade  for, 
and  cabinet,  and  dream  out  theories  of.  They  are  not  so  dishon¬ 
est,  for  they  really  think  themselves  entitled.  How  can  a  man  collect 
500  arrowheads  without  becoming  a  scientist?  And  who  is  a  scientist, 
that  he  should  be  too  proud  to  write  a  book  ?  They  are  not  so  lazy, 
either  ;  for  a  collector  will  work — or  almost  fight — for  a  new  “speci¬ 
men.”  And  they  read  (perhaps  not  wisely  but  too  well)  mostly  the 
unpaid  articles  of  some  fellow  C.-R.  A.  “Collecting  ”  may  be  one  of 
the  noblest  hobbies  a  man  can  have — if  it  spur  him  really  to  study, 
learn,  grow.  Unfortunately,  it  too  often  becomes  merely  a  sort  of 
enlightened  miserliness,  content  to  sit  down  with  its  treasures  and 
home-make  theories  as  ignorant  as  they  are  confident. 

Kvery  scholar  knows  the  Cross-Roads  Archaeologist  in  his  many 
degrees — some  of  which  are  funny  beyond  expression,  and  some  with 
so  many  good  qualities  that  it  is  a  sheer  sorrow  that  scientific  insight 
was  not  given  these  earnest  people. 

Prehistoric  Implements,  by  Warren  K.  Moorehead  and  a  staff  of 
“editors,”  comes  in  the  latter  category.  So  far  as  heard  from,  these 
are  all  worthy  and  agreeable  gentlemen,  devout  collectors  and  of 
considerable  experience  in  digging  and  arranging  antiquities.  But  I 
do  not  know  of  any  authority  who  deems  any  one  of  them  entitled  to 
write  a  book  that  meddles  with  science  and  retails  at  three  dollars. 
Mr.  Moorehead  is  a  “  good  fellow  ”  of  newspapery  bent  who  is 
known  by  some  very  fruitful  excavation  of  Ohio  mounds  and  a  radi¬ 
cally  unscientific  “  expedition  ”  to  the  Southwest,  a  few  years  ago, 
for  the  Illustrated  American,  Those  of  his  collaborators  whom  I 
know  are  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  collectors,  whom  I  honor  in 
their  province.  But  a  book  of  this  dress  and  cost  says,  all  over  its 
countenance,  “  I  am  Authority.  Trust  me.” 

Without  the  impudent  pretensions  of  a  Peet — and  in  fact  with  some 
modesty — the  book  is  after  all  sadly  Peetian.  Sore  Hnglish,  abomi¬ 
nable  spelling,  lack  of  congruity  and  of  learning  either  wide  or  exact, 
are  its  patent  features.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  there  is  not 
a  truly  accurate  page  in  it  ;  but  even  its  qualified  claim  is  not  made 
good.  It  is  undigested,  loose,  sometimes  ridiculous.  Its  “divisions” 
are  none  of  them  adequate — not  even  that  on  Ohio,  in  which  Mr. 
Moorehead  should  have  done  fairly  competent  work.  That  on  the 
Southwest  is  so  trivial  and  inexpert  as  to  be  worthless  ;  and  those  on 
California  are  painfully  inadequate. 

What  little  history  creeps  in  is  even  wilder  than  Peet’s — which 
might  well  have  been  deemed  impossible.  The  account  of  the  “  bat¬ 
tle  of  Manilla”  (p.  193)  with  “Cabeca  ”  de  Vaca  as  a  companion  of 
De  Soto,  has  perhaps  more  kinds  of  blunders,  and  worse  ones  than 
can  be  found  in  seven  lines  of  any  other  modern  book.  There  are 
archseologic  slips,  however,  to  keep  it  company  ;  and  a  general  typo¬ 
graphical  botchery  quite  in  keeping. 

This  is  all  a  shame  and  a  pity  and  a  mistake — partly  due  to  “  haste 
and  a  bad  pen.”  The  thing  these  gentlemen  shut  their  eyes  and 
“aimed  ”  to  do,  was  worth  doing — if  honestly  and  well.  It  already 
stands  for  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  it  was  worth  enough  more  work  to 
make  it  competent.  To  rush  it  through,  raw  and  bleeding,  can  have 
had  but  one  motive.  Mr.  Moorehead,  at  least,  must  have  known 
what  reception  this  volume,  in  its  present  state,  would  have  from 
scientists.  It  will,  of  course,  sell  to  uncritical  collectors,  to  whom 
“  all  Archeologists  look  alike.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  two 
California  contributors.  Dr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Meredith,  were  seduced 
(by  the  temptation  to  come  inside  book-covers)  into  writing  on  so  in¬ 
adequate  notice  and  for  such  a  “  short-order  ”  book  in  general.  The 
Robert  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati.  $3.  Chas.  F.  Uummis. 
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(See  page  257.) 
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Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles  Railway. 

C.  D.  WILLARD. 

5  among-  the  earliest  propositions  in  E^uclid 
lat  one  side  of  a  triang-le  is  shorter  than 
le  sum  of  the  other  two  sides.  From  Salt 
Fake  to  Sacramento  by  the  railway  is  780 
miles  ;  from  Sacramento  to  Los  Ang-eles 
is  445  miles ;  total  1225  miles.  The  re¬ 
maining-  side  of  the  triang-le — the  direct 
line  from  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Ang-eles  - — 
measures  only  a  little  over  700  miles  by  a 
practicable  railway  route.  The  saving-  is 
about  500  miles. 

Fver  since  Los  Ang-eles  found  a  place 
on  the  railway  map  of  the  continent,  it 
has  contemplated  with  longing-  eyes  the 
narrow  gap  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
itself,  for  that  was  in  the  beginning  and 
is  now  the  logical  route  by  which  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Southern  California  and 
the  central  northern  States  should  be  es¬ 
tablished.  The  time  has  now  arrived^ — 
and  with  it  the  man — and  the  construction 
of  this  road  in  the  immediate  future  is  as 
certain  as  any  human  affair  can  be.  The 
gap  is  to  be  filled  in,  and  another  great 
highway  to  Lastern  commerce  will  open 
for  Los  Angeles — a  highway  that  is 
direct,  over  easy  grades,  and  through  productive  country. 

It  was  not  only  for  its  value  as  a  transcontinental  connection  that 
Los  Angeles  desired  this  road  to  be  built  ;  there  were  many  and 
potent  local  considerations  in  the  exceptionally  rich  and  productive 
character  of  the  territory  between  the  terminals,  most  of  which 
would  naturally  be  tributary  to  the  Southern  California  city.  Min¬ 
ing  experts  who  have  traveled  over  southern  and  central  Utah  and 
southern  Nevada  have  declared  it  to  be  the  finest  undeveloped  min¬ 
eral  country  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  continent.  There  are 
enormous  deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  and  an  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  and  copper.  The  two  first  named  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
southern  Utah,  in  a  section  that  is  not  on  the  main  route  of  the  road, 
but  upon  a  branch  line  which  will  be  constructed  as  part  of  the 
original  enterprise.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  the  two  articles  most 
needed  in  Los  Angeles  to  develop  manufactures  ;  and  the  opening 
up  of  new  mining  fields  will  stimulate  all  lines  of  business,  both  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake. 

For  more  than  ten  years  it  has  been  a  common  saying  among  rail¬ 
way  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  Western  situation,  that  the  Salt 
Lake  and  Los  Angeles  connection  was  the  next  thing  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  construction  ;  and  at  frequent  intervals  rumors  have  flown 
about  that  the  work  was  about  to  begin.  In  1888  a  franchise  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  a  line  through  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  preparing  to  make  its  way  into 
Southern  California.  A  line  was  built  southwest  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Frisco,  a  matter  of  240  miles,  and  it  was  subsequently  ex¬ 
tended  75  miles  further  to  Uvada,  a  place  on  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  Utah  and  Nevada.  When  the  Union  Pacific  fell  into  financial 
difficulties,  and  it  became  evident  that  no  further  extension  was  prac¬ 
ticable  for  it,  the  Terminal  Railway  Company,  a  syndicate  of  St. 
Louis  capitalists,  acquired  the  franchises  in  and  around  Los  Angeles, 
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and  built  a  line  to  the  inner  harbor  at  San  Pedro. 
As  the  various  suburban  lines  making'  up  the 
Terminal  system  were  of  little  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  they  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  providing-  a  convenient  access 
for  the  Salt  Lake  line  whenever  it  should  arrive. 
Then  followed  a  long-  period  of  financial  depres¬ 
sion,  which  put  a  stop  to  railway  construction  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  Los  Angeles  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  still  further  complicated  by  the  tieing 
up  of  the  harbor  improvement  while  a  series  of 
commissions  investigated  and  reported.  When 
at  last  all  these  difficulties  were  out  of  the  way, 
it  was  discovered  that  Lastern  financial  men 
looked  coldly  upon  the  Salt  Lake  project,  because 
of  the  possible  effect  which  the  establishment  of 
a  new  transcontinental  connection  might  have  on  the  value  of  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  Santa  Pe  securities.  All  admitted  that  the  road  was 
a  good  proposition,  but  no  capital  was  to  be  had  for  its  construction. 

The  chief  mover  in  this  matter  was  Mr.  T.  L.  Gibbon,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Terminal,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  legal 
affairs  of  that  company  for  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  great 
harbor  contest  had  been  fought  and  won.  Being  the  kind  of  a  man 
that  never  admits  defeat,  when  he  was  refused  support  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Last,  he  turned  to  the  West.  Probably  the  richest  man 
in  the  United  States,  outside  of  New  York,  is  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  whose  income  from  his  gold  and  silver  and  copper  mines  is  said 
to  be  over  ten  million  dollars  a  year.  His  United  Verde  property 
in  Arizona,  for  example,  is  a  mountain  of  copper,  on  which  he  may 
draw  very  nearly  as  he  pleases.  He  had  already  become  interested 
in  Southern  California,  having  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
Alamitos  in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  sugar  factory  there.  His  brother, 

Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark,  is  his  partner  in  the 
Southern  California  properties,  and  Mr. 

Gibbon  first  applied  to  the  latter  and  found 
in  him  an  active  ally — for  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
profound  believer  in  the  future  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Los  Angeles.  The  project  was  laid 
before  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark  and  was  made  by 
him  a  subject  of  thorough  investigation 
through  railway  and  business  experts.  He 
finally  decided  to  go  into  the  undertaking. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  construction  of 
the  road  with  its  immediate  branch  lines 
will  cost  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $20,000,000.  Mr.  Clark  agreed  to 
finance  the  undertaking,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Terminal  owners,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  formed  into  which  the  Terminal 
will  be  absorbed.  The  people  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  will  be  asked  to  subscribe  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  bonds  of  the  Salt  Lake 
road,  to  be  paid  for  as  fast  as  the  various 
sections  of  the  work  are  completed.  If 
this  subscription  is  made — and  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  seem  disposed  to  raise  the 
money  without  delay — the  work  will  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly,  and  ought  to  be  completed  in 
about  two  years.  It  is  expected  that 
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trains  will  be  running-  between  the  two  cities  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  1902.  When  the  news  of  this  compact  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Clark  and  the  Terminal  people  was  made 
known  in  lyos  Angeles,  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and 
100  of  the  most  active  spirits  of  the  city  tendered  a 
dinner  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  which  Mr.  J.  Ross  Clark  was 
invited  as  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  new  road  will  be  constructed  after  the  latest  and 
most  thorough  methods,  and  with  the  best  equipment 
obtainable.  The  bonded  indebtedness  will  pay  only 
four  per  cent,  which  decreases  the  fixed  charges  and 
makes  possible  lower  rates  than  can  be  charged  by 
most  Western  roads.  The  headquarters  of  the  road 
will  be  in  Cos  Angeles. 

The  importance  of  the  Salt  Cake  and  Cos  Angeles 
Railway  to  all  Southern  California  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Its  construction  will  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  event  that  has  happened  in  this  section  since 
the  entry  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  “Great  Boom.”  With  regard 
to  the  transcontinental  business,  the  new  road  occupies  a  position 
of  great  strategic  opportunity.  Two  competing  systems  enter  Salt 
Cake  City  from  the  Cast,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Western.  These  connect  at  their  eastern  termini  with  all  the 
great  western  systems  running  out  of  Chicago  and  St.  Couis.  North¬ 
ward  from  Salt  Cake  City,  the  Oregon  Short  Cine  connects  with  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  Company’s  line.  The  Burlington  Road,  which  has 
been  pushing  steadily  westward  with  its  many  lines  is  now  within 
200  miles  of  Salt  Cake  City.  The  connection  has  already  been  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  completion  of  the  Clark  line  will  be 
all  thdt  is  needed  to  bring  the  Burlington  into  Salt  Cake  City. 

The  connecting  lines  between  Salt  Cake  and  the  Cast  are 
anxious  for  a  part  of  the  Southern  California  business,  one 
item  of  which,  the  18,000  carloads  of  oranges  yields  the  car¬ 
rier  over  $7,000,000  per  annum.  The  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  Ce  are  both  through  lines,  and  it  is  not  to 
their  interest  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  short  lines  get 
much  of  the  freight.  In  case  of  war  therefore,  the  Salt 
Cake  eastern  and  northern  connecting  lines  will  be  ready 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  having  everything  to 
win  and  very  little  to  lose.  But  it  is  a  rule  of  railroading, 

“  If  the  other  fellow  has  all  the  weapons  and  the  ammunition, 
don’t  fight.”  The  California  shippers  do  not  expect  to  see 
war,  but  they  do  expect  to  find  in  the  new  road  an  assurance 
of  free,  fair  and  open  competition  between  the  carriers,  and 
that  all  rates  will  be  tried  hereafter  by  that  test. 


T.  C.  PKCK, 
Present  General  Pas 
sengrer  Agrent  of  th 
Terminal  Railway. 


F.  K.  RUFF. 

Present  General  Manag-er  of 
the  Terminal  Railway. 


(This  “stream  ''  is  petroleum.” 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co. 


A  WHITE  OIE  GUSHEK. 

(New  Century  Oil  Co.,  Placerita  Canon,  Southern  California.) 


Photo,  by  Crahani. 


C.  M.  Davis  Eng.  Co.  From  photo,  hy  Marceau,  through  courtesy  Times-Mirror  Co. 

MISS  bertha  roth, 

Queen  of  the  Ventura  Street  Pair. 
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A  Credit. 

The  views  on  pp.  129  and  130,  July  number, 
were  made  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Chase,  Marj^sville,  Cal., 
and  should  be  credited  to  him. 
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“Has  done,  and  is  doing-,  a  full  part  to  impress 
upon  the  world  the  beauties  and  g-lories  of  the 
Golden  State.” — The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicag-o,  Ill. 

“  The  best  volume  yet  produced  of  this  lusty 
young-  mag-azine,  so  full  of  the  sap  and  flavor  of 
the  Ear  West.  In  running-  over  this  half  yearly 
volume  one  is  struck  with  the  larg-e  proportion 
of  articles  that  deal  directly  with  California 
and  the  Coast.  The  volume  is  also  rich  in 
short  stories  and  sketches,  all  brief,  crisp  and 
alive  with  human  interest,  and  it  is  a  real  pic¬ 
ture  g-allery  of  exquisite  reproductions  of  pho- 
tog-raphs.  (Eos  Ang-eles  :  The  Eand  of  Sun¬ 
shine  Company.)”  — 77;^  Chronicle,  San  Eran- 
cisco.  Cal. 


A  Yearns  Record* 

**  The  twelfth  volume,  bound  in  handsome  red  covers, 
of  the  “Land  of  Sunshine”  (Los  Angeles)  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  reminder  of  the  steady  advance  of  this  brave  little 
periodical  along  the  difficult  path  of  magazine  enter¬ 
prise,  of  its  progress  not  only  in  years  but  in  influence 
and  substantiality.  The  distinction  it  has  won  of  being 
the  best  there  is  in  periodical  literature  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  in  itself  much,  and  the  “  Land  of  Sunshine  ” 
has,  besides,  the  devoted  services  of  an  editor  who 
throws  into  it  the  force  of  an  ability  and  an  individual¬ 
ity  powerful  enough  and  original  enough  to  give  dis¬ 
tinction  to  any  periodical.  The  scientific  portions  of 
the  magazine  evince  the  editor’s  scholarship  and  scru¬ 
pulous  care,  while  the  very  material  portions  written 
by  him  are  so  fresh  in  style  and  treatment,  so  teeming 
with  his  abounding  personality,  that  the  publication 
might  perhaps  well  be  named  “  Lummis’s  Magazine.” 
It  is  doubtless  a  daring  thing  for  such  a  publication  to 
undertake  to  discuss,  with  the  frankness  and  vigor 
which  are  the  mark  of  all  Mr.  Lummis’s  writings,  cur¬ 
rent  questions  of  national  and  universal  concern  ;  its 
utterances  must  often,  if  not  usually,  be  on  the  unpop¬ 
ular  side,  and  can  only  be  saved,  and  the  magazine 
with  them,  by  the  absolute  honesty  of  conviction  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  which  are  felt  to  lie  behind 
them.  Constituents  and  associates  who  dissent  from 
Mr.  Lummis’s  vigorous  and  somewhat  unsparing  utter¬ 
ances  may  yet  respect  his  courage  and  his  honesty,  and 
find  their  compensation  in  seeing  their  region  accred¬ 
ited  by  him  with  furnishing  the  best  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  to  offer  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
time.  He  has  rendered  them  the  immeasurable  service 
of  giving  them  a  voice,  and  one  that  is  listened  to 
with  respect  and  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  are  glad  to  note  the  constant  improvement  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  illustrations  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  and,  by  no  means  last,  the  evidences  of  increasing 
prosperity  shown  in  its  advertising  pages.  ” 

The  Dial,,  Chicago,  Sept.  16,  1900. 
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IN  THE  DESERT  OF  THE  COEORADO.  Photo,  by  Frank  Stephens. 

Clump  of  Ag-ave  Deserti,  with  Fouquiera  Spinosa  in  background. 
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A  Ballade  of  Gray  Hills. 

BY  EUGENE  M.  RHODES. 

“  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my 
help.” 

Weary  of  turmoil  and  fig’ht, 

Weary  of  barter  and  ^ain, 

Of  the  g-litter  and  g-lare  and  delig-ht 
And  splendor  and  pride  and  disdain — 

Oh,  for  the  desert  ag-ain  ! 

Dawn,  and  the  silence  that  thrills. 

The  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

The  stars,  and  the  g’ray  of  the  hills  ! 


Careless  of  justice  or  right, 

IvO,  on  our  pages  a  stain  ! 

Bloody,  the  mark  of  our  might ; 
Shameful,  the  mark  of  a  chain  ! 
Cursed  be  the  answer  of  Cain  ! 

The  cry  of  men’s  conscience  it  .stills  ; 

And  heartsick,  I  turn  from  the  slain 
To  the  healing  that  waits  in  the  hills  ! 


There,  in  the  sunset’s  last  light 

When  the  shadows  creep  out  on  the  plain. 
Peace,  and  the  Spirit  of  Night 
Brood,  and  the  wind’s  low  refrain 
Whispers  us  '•'■patience  ” — again 
I  feel  that  God  watches  and  wills. 

Their  triumphs  are  tinsel  and  vain 
When  we  look  to  the  stars  from  His  hills  1 

D’  Envoi. 

Father  !  Thy  centuries  remain  ! 

We  wait — till  the  cup  overfills  ; 

And  we  turn  in  our  longing  and  pain 

For  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  hills  ! 


Engle,  N.  M. 


Copyright  1900  by  Land  of  Sunshine  Pub.  Co. 
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The  Desert  of  the  Colorado. 


ON  A  DRY  TRAIL. 


BY  DAVID  P.  BARROWS. 


TARTING  from  the  Coahuia  valley  in  the  San 
^  Jacinto  mountains  there  is  an  old  eastward  trail. 
It  mounts  throug-h  pine  canons  and  careers  along- 
the  chaparral-lined  edg-es  of  wind-swept  summits 
for  twenty  miles  toward  the  base  of  an  isolated 
peak  known  as  Torres  mountain.  Then  it 
crawls  around  the  northern  side  of  this  rocky 
heig-ht  until  it  g-ains  a  foothold  beyond,  when  it 
g-oes  pitching-  off  across  precipitous  ridg-es  that 
cut  the  horizon  in  irreg-ular  masses  of  broken 
rock  and  look  like  the  vertebrae  of  fossil  mon¬ 
sters.  Mile  after  mile  it  twists  its  way  down 
throug-h  the  torrent-cut  canons  that  carr}^  up¬ 
ward  the  pulsing-  waves  of  heat  from  the  desert’s  dry  face, 
and  climbing-  out  from  among-  the  debris  of  disinteg-ration 
that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  starts  boldly  out 
across  the  desert  to  be  lost  at  the  end  of  a  mile  amid  the 
wind-shifted  dunes  of  sand.  I  speak  of  it  as  a  trail,  be¬ 
cause  the  Indians  call  it  a  “peet,”  which  means  a  trail; 
but  in  reality  that  is  only  a  name  for  it.  It  is  a  mere 
direction,  a  kind  of  rare  possibility  of  g-etting-  throug-h 
the  mountains,  and  no  white  man,  who  had  not  traveled  it 
repeatedly  with  a  g-uide,  could  hope  to  follow  it  alone. 

Once,  on  this  trail,  after  leaving-  Torres  mountain,  there 
is  water  ;  and  that  is  all,  until  one  strikes  the  old  Yuma 
road  at  “Indian  Wells” — all,  that  is,  unless  there  has  been 
rain  and  there  is  dampness  ling-ering-  amidst  the  g-ravel  of 
some  g-org-e. 

This  trail  is  the  pass  by  which  the  Coahuia  Indians, 
g-enerations  ag-o,  worked  their  way  into  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains  from  the  desert,  and  apart  from  its  historic  in¬ 
terest  it  traverses  some  of  the  most  remarkable  country  in 
the  world.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain  facing-  the  desert 
are  extremely  roug-h  and  precipitous.  Althoug-h  rock  dis-* 
integration  is  rapid  there  is  almost  no  soil  formation,  and 
the  plants  that  dot  the  rough  slopes  are  wholly  those  of 
the  desert.  The  mountain  sheep  clamber  among  the  rocks 
of  the  steepest  parts  of  the  range  and  the  splendid  palm 
forests  shade  the  lower  portions  of  many  of  the  canons. 
Occasionally  a  grubstaker  perils  his  life  to  prospect  its 
desolate  formation,  and  certain  portions  are  visited  by  the 


*  Dr.  Barrows  sailed  last  month  for  Manila,  where  he  takes  an  important  admin¬ 
istrative  post  in  the  educational  system  to  be  g-iven  the  Philippines. — Ed. 
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Coahuia  Indians  for  the  foods  and  remedies  that  they  alone 
can  find  here. 

For  years  I  planned  to  ride  this  trail  and  see  these 
mountains  for  myself.  In  1892  I  met  a  gentleman  on  the 
desert  at  Palm  Springs,  who  told  me  he  had  found  no  In¬ 
dian  willing  to  guide  him  or  he  would  have  started  up  the 
mountains  long  ago.  But  that  same  summer  one  of  my 
mountain  friends  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  take 
me  through  in  any  direction  I  might  choose,  and  we  made 
arrangements  to  go  that  August.  But  I  was  late  in  reach¬ 
ing  Coahuia,  and  the  Fiesta  of  San  Luis  Rey  was  coming 
just  then,  so  we  both  had  to  go  to  that. 

Again,  in  1895,  when  I  visited  the  Coahuias  in  company 
with  my  wife,  we  came  very  near  trying  it,  but  the  old 
redskins  of  the  mountains  shook  their  heads  at  the  idea  of 
a  woman  making  the  attempt,  and  talked  heat  and  thirst 
until  we  gave  it  up  and  contented  ourselves  with  a  trip  to 
the  top  of  Torres  and  a  long,  eager  gaze  across  the  deso¬ 
late  piles  of  mountains  on  to  the  brown  wastes  of  desert 
that  stretched  beyond. 

But  in  August  of  1897  I  found  in  the  valley  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  from  Santa  Rosa,  a  village  on  the  top  of  Torres  mount¬ 
ain,  who  had  been  over  the  tr^il  that  ver}^  summer.  I  went 
to  see  him.  He  was  threshing  out  grain  with  ponies  on 
an  earthen  threshing  floor,  and  we  sat  and  discussed  the 
proposition  for  some  time.  He  must  furnish  me  with  a 
horse,  for  my  clumsy,  barley-fed  team  were,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question.  But  he  had  only  one  horse  with  him  that 
“savvied”  the  desert  (saher  el  desierto) .  His  other  horse 
that  “savvied”  was  at  Santa  Rosa,  thirty  miles  away. 

I  waved  my  hand  at  the  herds  of  unmanageable  mustangs 
that  were  feeding  around  us.  But  no,  none  of  these  would 
do;  if  he  should  take  one  of  these  it  would  die.  Finally 
he  said  he  would  go  to  Santa  Rosa  and  get  the  other  beast 
that  possessed  the  necessary  intelligence  and  meet  me 
twenty  miles  from  Coahuia  at  the  foot  of  Torres  mountain 
the  next  day  at  noon.  The  next  day  at  noon  we  were  both 
there. 

Now  my  guide  was  a  very  wise  and  estimable  man,  the 
son  of  a  medicine  man,  and  he  had  spent  his  life  far  from 
the  mean  society  of  white  people.  He  spoke  no  English 
and  he  had  never  been  to  school,  but  consequently  he  knew 
the  things  an  Indian  should  know  and  did  not  despise 
them.  He  was  a  good  Indian  and  a  respectable  Indian, 
and  I  would  that  there  were  more  men  such  as  he.  His 
Christian  name  was  Celestin  Torre,  but  his  pagan,  infant, 
original  name  was  Sawishpakil. 

A  word  as  to  his  sagacious  horses.  They  were  both 
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small  blacks,  of  bronco  descent  and  instincts.  Their  sharp 
little  backs,  were  covered  the  entire  leng’th  with  scars  of 
cruel  saddle  g-alls.  Their  hard,  worn  hoofs  had  never  felt 
a  shoe  and  would,  I  fancy,  ring-  like  a  piece  of  metal. 
They  could  live  on  mesquite  brush;  they  could  travel  the 
desert  all  day  without  water  and  not  get  sun-smitten  nor 
prostrated;  they  could  climb  up  the  rocky  side  of  a  cliff 
with  men  on  their  backs,  and  they  had  never  in  all  their 
lives  been  known  to  lose  their  footing  They  could  do  all 
the  things  that  ordinary  horses  cannot  do.  In  short,  they 
“savvied  the  desert.” 

As  we  began  our  journey  together,  high  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  it  was  storming.  Lightning  struck  the  mountain  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  us  as  we  rested  at  noon,  tearing  to 
pieces  a  great  boulder  and  sending  a  line  of  flame  up  the 
mountain  side.  The  earth  was  splashed  and  beaten  down 
by  the  rain,  and  water  stood  in  the  barrancas.  The  sweet, 
moist  smell  that  follows  a  shower  was  rising  from  the 
ground  and  the  air  was  cool.  Never  shall  I  lose  the  charm 
of  that  day’s  ride.  As  we  went  we  botanized.  Kvery  few 
rods  Celestin’s  eyes  would  discover  something  new  of  in¬ 
terest  and  down  we  would  swing  from  our  saddles  to  secure 
specimens  of  plant  or  fruit  or  flower,  while  the  Indian  gave 
me  the  Coahuia  name  and  described  its  uses  and  value. 
Occasionally  we  lunched  on  the  fruit  of  some  one  of  the 
varieties  of  o^untia  or  echino cactus^  Celestin  carefully 
brushing  away  the  spines  with  a  little  bunch  of  grass,  or 
selecting  the  ripest  among  a  great  bunch  of  sticky  yucca 
pods  (the  Ytocca  Mohavensis)  for  our  eating. 

Just  above  the  Pihon  Plats  we  rode  into  a  fine  grove  of 
mescal,  the  A^ave  deserti^  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
and  economically  profitable  plant  family  of  this  continent. 
This  variety  is  small,  sending  up  a  stalk  to  a  height  of 
only  eight  to  ten  feet,  but  it  exceeds  in  beauty  its  cousin, 
the  centur}^  plant  of  our  gardens.  It  is  greatly  prized  by 
the  Coahuias,  as  it  is  by  all  desert  Indians.  Every  portion 
administers  to  their  wants.  The  heads,  which  in  spring 
are  filled  with  sap,  as  well  as  the  swift-growing  flower- 
stalk,  are  roasted  in  holes  with  hot  rocks.  The  stalk  is 
fibrous,  meriting  Mr.  Lummis’s  description  of  tasting  like 
“  jute  strings  and  molasses,”  but  the  roasted  head  is  com¬ 
posed  of  layers  of  dark,  sweet,  nutritious  food.  I  have 
some  that  has  kept  perfectly  for  five  years.  The  flowers 
are  also  boiled  and  eaten,  while  out  of  its  fibrous  leaves 
are  woven  nets,  mats,  brushes,  cordage,  sandals,  etc.  The 
mescal  brandy,  which  everybody  has  sampled  at  Tia  Juana, 
is  made  from  a  Mexican  variety  of  this  plant.  The  Ag-ave 
deserti  is  said  not  to  yield  suf&ciently  to  make  the  distilling 
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Photo,  by  Oliver  Lippincott. 
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pa}^  An  illicit  still,  however,  once  flourished  in  Coyote 
canon,  south  of  Torres  mountain. 

Farther  down  the  mountain,  and  especially  during-  the 
second  day’s  ride,  we  passed  many  more  of  the  strange, 
aberrant  forms  of  desert  plant  life.  The  “  ocatilla” 
{^Fouquiera  spmosa)  has  a  stump  hardly  appearing-  above 
the  g-round,  from  which  rise  and  curve  downward  twenty  to 
thirty  whip-like  shoots,  devoid  of  leaves,  except  at  the  last 
foot  of  their  leng-th,  but  covered  on  every  inch  with  long- 
spines.  Its  brig-ht  red  blossoms  cluster  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were  man}’^  clumps  of  the 
“  palo  verde”  ^Parkinsonia  Toi'reyana)  ^  trunk  and  branches 
all  of  a  pale  g-reen  color,  its  leaves  small  and  curled,  and 
its  brig-ht  yellow  flowers  hang-ing-  in  long-  clusters.  These 
are  but  examples  of  a  veg-etation  that  continuall)^  surprises 
and  delig-hts.  The  desert  has  forced  upon  veg-etation  re¬ 
markable  variations.  To  prevent  transpiration,  leaves  and 
foliag-e  almost  entirely  disappear  or  are  transformed  into 
thorns  and  spines.  Kvery  plant  bristles  with  a  protective 
armature.  Many,  like  the  cacti,  are  adapted  to  reservoir 
water  within  their  bulky  structure.  The  round  cactus 
called  “  nig- g^er  head”  ^Echinocactiis  glohulosd)  is  such  an 
one.  Its  hard  and  bristling-  exterior  is  often  cut  throug-h 
by  thirsty  travelers  to  g-et  at  the  moist  pulp.  I  knew  of  a 
Lower  California  Indian  subsisting-  upon  these  for  eig-ht 
days  without  water. 

The  sun  was  leaving-  us  as  we  crossed  the  Pinon  Flats, 
moving-  this  way  and  that  among-  the  forest  of  stunted  firs 
and  junipers.  Nig-ht  had  fallen  as  we  made  camp  ag-ainst 
a  slanting-  pile  of  rocks  above  a  g-org-e  that  held  the  spring-, 
and  the  almost  full  moon  was  mottling-  the  mountain  side 
with  blotches  of  lig-ht  and  shadow.  We  were  still  but 
little  below  the  level  of  the  pines  and  probably  five  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  desert,  and  the  mountain 
air  carried  a  chilliness  that  contrasted  oddl}-  with  the  ter¬ 
rific  heat  of  the  next  day’s  descent. 

The  mountain  side  about  these  spring-s,  Celestin  told  me, 
was  once,  in  the  days  of  their  streng-th,  a  villag-e  site  of 
the  Coahuias,  called  Ku-a-le-ke^  and  far  across  the  canons, 
on  an  eastern  ridg-e  of  Torres  mountain,  he  pointed  an¬ 
other  old  site  called  Pa-nak-sa.  The  Coahuias  once 
roamed  all  these  mountains,  and  the  now  dim  trails  were 
then  fresh  trodden.  As  our  fire  died  down  and  conversa¬ 
tion  ceased,  Celestin  rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  cover¬ 
ing-  head  and  all,  and  was  immediately  asleep ;  but  at  day- 
lig-ht  he  had  started  for  our  horses  and  we  were  soon  on 
the  way  ag-ain. 


NATIVE  PAEMS  IN  THE  DESERT  OF  THE  COEORADO.  Pl'oto.  by  Frank  Stephens. 


FOOTHII^I^S  on  the  edge  OE  the  desert.  Photo,  by  Frank  Stephens, 
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An  hour’s  ride  broug’ht  us  into  full  view  of  the  desert. 
This  arm  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  shut  in  by  the  eastern 
rang-es  of  the  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  mountains, 
is  known  as  the  Cabezon  valley.  On  top  of  the  rocks  we 
rested  and  gazed,  and  I  received  a  lesson  in  geography  and 
folk-history.  The  mountains  on  which  we  sat  are  called 
by  the  Coahuias  Cawish  Wa-wat-acha  or  the  ‘  ‘  Mighty 
Mountains,”  and  the  San  Bernardino  range  opposite  is 
called  Cawish  Po-fo-ku-iit^  or  the  “  Mountains  of  Tule  and 
Mesquite  Bushes.”  In  these  latter  mountains  Celestin 
pointed  out  the  hunting  ranges  where  the  Chemehuevi 
Indians  from  the  Colorado  river,  old  pals  and  marauding 
companions  of  the  Coahuias,  still  come  and  look  for  mount¬ 
ain  sheep,  and  the  peaks  behind  which  the}^  make  their 
camps. 

The  intervening  valley,  dr}^,  naked  and  sandy,  is  the 
home  of  the  desert  Coahuias,  and  here  and  there  we  located 
their  villages,  Indio,  Cabezon,  La  Mesa,  Torres,  Martinez, 
and  others  more  distant  still — the  sites  usually  marked  by 
clumps  of  mesquite  which  showed  in  green  patches  against 
the  light  gray  of  the  sand.  These  are  the  Spanish  names 
which  these  localities  have  received,  but  the  old  Coahuia 
place-names  for  them  are  still  retained.  Cabezon  is  Pal- 
se-ta^  or  “Alkali  Water;”  La  Mesa  Teinal-wahish,  or  the 
“Dry  Ground;”  Martinez  is  So-kut  men-yih  two  words 
meaning  “deer”  and  “  moonlight,  ”  so  called  because  of 
frequent  ceremonial  deer  hunts  that  long  ago  took  place 
there. 

About  us  the  mountains  were  black  from  the  igneous 
action  which  produced  them,  flinty  and  desolate,  worn  into 
ugly  shapes,  broken  and  cracked  by  the  deep  canons  that 
isolate  every  ridge.  Below  us  on  one  side  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  defile,  I  spied  the  waving  fronds  of  palm 
trees  ;  always  a  most  astonishing  spectacle  in  the  midst  of 
the  forbidding  land  that  surrounds  them.  We  climbed 
down  among  them.  Many  rose  forty  feet  upward  and 
among  the  fronds  drooped  enormous  clusters  of  half  ripened 
fruit.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  bed  of  the  canon 
were  covered  with  the  dry,  inflammable  branches.  It  was 
too  good  a  chance  to  see  a  spectacle  for  a  savage  to  miss. 
Celestin  touched  them  off,  and  we  scrambled  out  of  the 
gorge  pursued  by  heat  and  smoke,  while  great  flames 
sprang  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  enveloping  them  in 
whirls  of  fire,  and  threw  themselves  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  behind  us. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  on  the  desert, 
dr}"  and  parched,  and  pushing  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
horses  for  the  “  Indian  Wells.” 
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The  Upper  end  of  the  Cabezon  valley  marks  the  hig-her 
levels  of  the  §alt  gulf  that  once  filled  this  desert  from  the 
Pacific.  One  rides  over  a  plain  of  sand  that  is  continually 
shifting  its  place  under  the  action  of  the  winds.  Great 
sand  dunes  have  drifted  up  at  this  end  of  the  valley,  gather¬ 
ing  about  the  clumps  of  mesquite,  so  as  to  bury  all  but 
their  topmost  branches.  But  below  Indian  Wells  the  soil 
changes,  and  one  finds  himself  on  a  deposit  of  fine,  red 
silt  that  was  laid  down  in  fresh  water  on  the  top  of  the  old 
sea-bottom  at  a  time  when  a  great  fresh-water  lake,  filled 
b}^  the  Colorado  river,  covered  most  of  the  valleys.  The 
line  of  the  beach  can  be  traced  for  miles — a  broad,  white 
mark  of  calcareous  matter,  against  the  black  base  of  the 
mountains.  Several  species  of  fresh-water  shells  abound 
in  this  deposit — mostly  small  univalves,  Amnicola,  and  the 
Physa  /iimierosa^  and  a  single  bivalve,  Aiiadon  Californi- 
ensis^  which  is  still  living  in  the  Colorado  river.  This  fine 
silt  deposit  is,  I  fanc)^  about  the  richest  soil  in  the  world. 
When  cloud-bursts  or  freshets  carry  water  out  on  to  this 
land,  weeds  and  plants  come  up  luxuriantl5^  and  attain  as¬ 
tonishing  size.  A  species  of  chenopodium,  called  “care¬ 
less  weed”  by  freighters  and  cattle  men,  exceeds  ten  feet 
in  height.  The  stock  eat  its  broad  leaves,  and  the  Indians 
harvest  its  seeds.  Where  irrigation  has  been  possible, 
marvelous  have  been  the  crops  raised. 

All  over  this  valle}^  there  are  the  long  abandoned  sites  of 
Indian  villages,  when  the  Coahuias  were  a  strong  people. 
Forty-seven  years  ago  when  the  United  States  Railroad 
Survey  passed  through  the  San  Gorgonio  pass  and  across 
the  desert  by  the  New  River  lagoons  to  Yuma,  they  found 
the  now  desolate  Indian  Wells  a  populous  community  of 
Coahuia  Indians.  {Pac.  R.  R.  Red>orts^  Vol.  V.) 

These  village  sites  are  marked  by  dry  pits  that  were 
once  wells  ;  quantities  of  broken  pottery,  stone  implements 
and  occasionally  the  decaying  stumps  that  formed  the 
framework  of  houses.  The  “wells”  are  exceedingl}^  in¬ 
teresting.  From  the  ethnological  standpoint,  they  are  a 
great  surprise.  Mr.  John  Fiske  in  his  Discovery  of 
America^  in  discussing  the  culture  of  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
remarks  that  such  an  invention  as  a  well  was  be3"ond  the 
ken  of  the  American  aborigine  of  whatever  grade.  This 
statement  is  disproved  b}^  the  Coahuias.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  well-diggers.  Their  occupation  of  this  valley 
was  dependent  upon  the  discovery  of  this  art.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  vallejq  water  can  usually  be  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  The  Indians  dig  a 
series  of  pits  about  three  feet  deep,  one  within  another, 
forming  terraces  downward,  and  a  path  winds  along  one 
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side  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  by  which  the  woman  can 
descend  with  olla  on  her  head  and  dip  her  painted  vessel 
full.  The  Coahuia  name  for  these  wells  is  rather  pretty, 
te-7na  ka-uuo-mal.  Temal  means  the  earth,  and  ka-wo-mal 
is  an  olla  or  water  jar.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  metonymy 
that  in  New  Mexico  has  led  to  calling  a  pothole  in  a  rock 
a  tinaja. 

We  crossed  the  Cabezon  twice  during  our  stay,  and 
visited  all  the  villages  except  the  distant  Agua  Dulce  and 
Alamo.  The  desert  had  yielded  an  abundant  harvest. 
Tons  of  mesquite  beans  carpeted  the  earth  for  miles  be¬ 
neath  the  trees.  The  women  were  industriously  harvest¬ 
ing  these  nutritious  legumens  and  storing  them  in  basket 
granaries.  During  the  evening  and  long  into  the  night, 
as  we  lay  on  our  blanket,  there  came  from  every  home  the 
dull  drum  of  stone  pestle  in  wooden  mortar,  as  they 
leisurely  crushed  the  dried  beans  into  meal,  when  the  heat 
of  the  day  was  gone.  At  all  of  the  villages,  however,  we 
found  water  scarce,  wells  very  low  or  wholly  dry.  At 
Martinez  four  horses  died  the  day  we  arrived,  and  the  day 
before  five  cattle  perished  from  thirst.  The  stock,  gaunt 
and  dim-eyed,  were  haunting  the  well-sites  in  the  despair¬ 
ing  hope  of  getting  water.  Little  colts  tottered  after  their 
dams  on  weakening  legs,  and  young  calves  bumped  in¬ 
effectually  at  their  mothers. 

On  the  push  for  home  we  suffered  somewhat  ourselves. 
We  worked  our  way  painfully  across  the  last  stretch  of 
desert  and  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain.  At  dark 
we  were  exhausted  and  still  a  half  day’s  ride  from  water. 
Then  Celestin’s  cunning  came  into  play.  Trusting  to  the 
effects  of  the  storm  that  accompanied  our  start,  some  da3^s 
before,  he  explored  a  ravine,  found  damp  sand  and  dug. 
Two  pits  he  made,  and  there  slowly  appeared  at  their  bot¬ 
toms  a  little  very  bad  water.  So  there  we  gratefully 
camped.  At  that  camp,  too,  we  ate  the  last  of  our  pro¬ 
visions.  Besides  flour  and  dried  meat,  each  of  us  had  about 
him  a  little  bag  of  pinole,  parched  wheat  and  chia,  seed  of 
the  sage  {Salvia  Coltmiharice) ^  ground  up  together  in  a 
woman’s  mortar,  the  desert  traveler’s  best  reliance  About 
daylight  we  made  the  best  breakfast  possible,  and  that 
lasted  until  the  camp  at  night.  We  carried  practically  no 
water,  aiming  to  reach  a  hole  b}^  the  middle  of  each  after¬ 
noon.  During  the  heat  of  the  da}^  we  ate  nothing,  but 
when  water  was  struck,  drank  several  quarts  apiece,  con¬ 
taining  a  few  spoonfuls  of  pinole.  At  night  we  ate  lightly 
and  each  drank  about  two  quarts  of  weak  tea. 

The  one  misfortune  of  the  trip  culminated  the  last  day. 
Celestin’s  saddle  animal,  in  spite  of  its  “  savv}^”  developed 
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an  awful  saddle  gall.  Frederick  Remington  has  described 
a  Mexican  saddle  as  something  that  eats  a  hole  both  ways 
at  once.  A  ^Mexican  saddle,  in  this  case,  did  the  cruel 
work,  but  the  heat  and  toil  were  the  real  factors.  In  vain 
did  Celestin  bathe  and  rub,  he  hunted  strange  plants, 
among  others  the  Datura  metelloides^  a  delirient  and  poison, 
and  ground  them  between  stones  to  make  strong  medicine. 
But  by  noon  of  the  last  day,  the  horse’s  withers  were 
swollen  on  each  side  as  large  as  a  man’s  head.  Again  and 
again  the  poor  brute’s  legs  suddenly  weakened,  and  down  he 
went,  banging  his  nose  into  the  stony  trail.  At  the  foot 
of  Torres  mountain,  Celestin  stopped.  He  would  not  go 
on  to  Coahuia,  but  would  turn  off  and  get  his  horse  back 
to  Santa  Rosa.  He  was  afraid  it  would  die.  And  so  we 
separated  at  the  point  at  which  we  began  our  journey  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  pushed  on  through  the  darkening  mountains 
to  Coahuia.  A  little  before  midnight  I  reached  the  valley, 
and  found  our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Prof.  Fillmore,  the 
eminent  authority  on  folk  music,  who  had  accompanied  me 
to  Coahuia  valley,  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock. 
He  awoke  to  give  me  the  welcome  that  banishes  weariness, 
to  prepare  a  meal  for  my  wasted  loins,  and  to  mix  up  some¬ 
thing  helpful  to  drink.  After  the  lapse  of  these  several 
3^ears,  it  comes  pleasantly  back  to  me  now,  how  we  sat  there 
in  the  moonlight,  happy  to  be  again  together  and  re¬ 
counted  each  to  the  other  his  adventures. 

Manila,  l/uzon. 


Thk  Mojave. 

BY  NANCY  K  FOSTER. 

Great  Desert,  mighty  brother  to  the  Sea! 

Thy  burning  sands  in  silver  waves  unrolled, 

Thy  distances  ablaze  with  red  and  gold. 

Huge  solitude!  Tone  Western  mystery! 

For  comrade  the  wide  sky  bends  lovingly, — 

By  day  encircling  thee  with  azure  fold — 

A  flawless  blue — or  flaming  tints  more  bold  : 

By  night  lending  her  stars  for  company. 
Unmeasured,  vast,  sublime,  thou  surely  art! 

What  healing  in  thy  pure  mesmeric  air! 

Yet  desolate  as  some  large  human  heart. 

That  still  unclaimed,  unsought,  is  waste  and  bare. 
Impervious  to  joy  or  grief’s  deep  smart. 

Waiting  the  touch  of  Tove,  thou  liest  there! 


Los  Angeles. 
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Old  Monterey  and  its  Memories. 


BY  JOSEPHINE  MILDRED  BLANCH. 

‘‘In  a  mantle  of  old  traditions, 
In  a  rime  of  a  vanished  day, 
The  shrouded  and  silent  city 
Sits  by  her  crescent  bay.” 


oak 


IKEl  an  old  and  priceless  jewel  in  a  modern  setting-,  now  lie 
the  crumbling-  ruins  of  what  was  the  historic  town  of 
Monterey.  For  old  Spanish  Monterey  is  passing-  away 
and  the  new  little  town  which  is  growing  up  around  has  noth¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  the  old.  The  crumbling  adobes  of  the  former 
pueblo  look  appealingly  at  you  as  if  for  sympathy  at  this  rank 
intrusion. 

Historic  Monterey,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  history  of 
California,  Mexico  and  Spain,  reaches  back  to  the  year  1602 — 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Phillip  III  of  Spain  sent  out  three 
small  vessels  under  the  command  of  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino, 
who  in  December,  1602,  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Monterey  and 
landed  and  remained  some  days.  Viscaino  was  the  first  white 
man  to  place  foot  on  this  soil*  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  Spain.  Here  under  the  shadow  of  an 
tree  a  rude  chapel  was  built,  and  the  spot  named  Monterey 


in  honor  of  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  had 
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fitted  out  the  expedition.  One  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  elapsed 
before  Monterey  was  again  visited  by  the  white  man. 

In  July,  1767,  Caspar  de  Portala,  Governor  of  Dower  California, 
with  sixty-four  others  set  out  from  San  Diego  to  rediscover  Monte¬ 
rey.  Failing  to  identifj^  the  place  he  merely  erected  a  cross  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  onward. 

The  third  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Monterey  proved 
more  successful.  The  formal  founding  of  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos 
de  Monterey  took  place  on  June  3d,  1770,  b}^  Padre  Junipero  Serra. 


*Cabrillo  in  1542  (Nov.  17;  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Monterey,  but  could  not  make  a 
landing-,  the  sea  was  so  roug-h. 
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Since  then  the  town  has  belonged  to  three  nations  in  succession — 
Spain,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

July  7th,  184^,  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  Monterey  by  Com¬ 
modore  Sloat,  but  with  becoming  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
the  honor  of  being  capital  of  California  was  wrested  from  her.  Her 
history  is  replete  with  adventure,  sacrifice  and  romance.  Now  wan¬ 
dering  idly  through  the  streets  of  Monterey  these  memories  seem  yet 
to  live  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  landmarks  still  standing. 

At  the  foot  of  the  one  business  street  which  winds  serpent-like 
through  the  town  is  the  Custom  House.  The  foundation  of  this  was 
laid  when  yet  the  flag  of  Spain  waved  over  California,  and  it  lay  for 
years  in  that  unfinished  state.  Under  Mexican  rule  the  walls  were 
raised  and  a  portion  of  the  old  tile  roof,  a  small  remnant  of  which 
yet  clings  to  the  building,  most  picturesque  in  its  dilapidated  state  ; 
but  the  building  was  not  completed  until  1845.  In  the  Mexican  time 
this  Custom  House  could  boast  of  a  boat  and  a  boat’s  crew,  and  sup¬ 
ported  two  or  three  custom  house  officers.  But  these  prosperous 
times  are  over,  and  the  busy  days  for  the  old  Custom  House  have 
passed  away.  It  now  bears  Time’s  traces  on  its  adobe  walls  which 


re-echo  only  to  the  voice  of  Monterey  fishermen  who,  in  the  sunny 
mornings,  sit  outside  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls  mending  their  nets. 

Another  most  interesting  landmark  is  “  Colton  Hall.”  It  is  per¬ 
haps  more  widely  known  to  the  people  of  Monterey  than  any  other 
building,  as  it  was  here  that  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of 
California  was  held  in  September,  1849.  The  Convention  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  for  one  month,  and  drafted  the  memorable  instrument  by  which 
California  was  governed  for  thirty  years.  This  was  built  by  the  first 
“  Alcalde”  after  the  American  occupation,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and 
enterprise,  Walter  Colton.*  He  had  previously  been  chaplain  of  the 
American  frigate  “Congress.”  He  did  much  for  Monterey  input¬ 
ting  down  intemperance  and  gambling,  and  with  immense  sums  from 
gamblers  who  disobeyed  these  rigid  laws  built  “  Colton  Hall.” 

The  old  Spanish  Theater  still  stands,  although  in  dejected  dilapi¬ 
dation.  This  is  historic  as  being  the  building  in  which  the  first 
theatrical  performance  ever  given  in  California  was  held.  This  was 


*  See  this  mag-azine  for  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1897. 
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in  1849,  a  remarkable  era  in  the  Thespian  history  of  the  State.  It  is 
now  entirely  deserted,  a  fitting-  place  for  the  g-hosts  of  those  who 
once  held  its  boards  to  meet  and  toast  to  the  once  “  merrie  life.” 

There-  are  'many  other  adobes  now  crumbling-  into  shapeless  ruin, 
about  which  are  told  many  historic  legends,  so  varied  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  gain  any  accurate  knowledge  concerning  them.  They 
live  only  in  the  minds  or  (perhaps  imaginations)  of  a  few  of  the  old 
settlers  of  the  place.  Nevertheless  some  are  most  interesting. 

Within  just  a  few  miles  of  Monterey  lies  the  beautiful  Carmel 
valley,  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden  with  wonderful  scenery  surround¬ 
ing  it.  Through  this  new  land,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
wandered  that  great  moral  hero,  that  brave  pioneer,  Junipero  Serra, 
the  Franciscan  Father.  Preaching  Christ’s  message  to  men,  he 
gathered  about  him  the  unlearned  Indian  tribes,  taught  them,  loved 
them,  and  founded  the  Carmel  Mission.  This,  with  its  adobe  walls 
fast  crumbing  and  the  semi-roofless  building  falling  to  pieces,  yet 
beautiful  in  decay,  the  shattered  font,  the  broken  crosses,  the  ruined 
altars,  strongly  appeals  to  one.  From  its  shattered  tower  the  mission 
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bells,  hung  more  than  a  century  ago,  still  whisper  his  name  at  twi¬ 
light.  There  lie  buried  here  also  fifteen  Governors  of  California. 

One  memory  of  Monterey  which  should  lend  it  interest  is  that  for 
months  it  was  the  retreat  of  Robert  Ecuis  Stevenson.  For  here  he 
sought  rest  when  worn  with  literary  work,  and  as  his  old  friend 
Jules  Simoneau,  himself  a  picturesque  landmark  of  the  old  town, 
tells  you  of  these  months,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tenderness  of 
Stevenson’s  nature.  It  was  at  the  table  of  Simoneau  that  the  bohe¬ 
mians  who  sought  Monterey  in  the  earlj-  days  had  their  meeting 
place.  Old  Simoneau  with  his  Spanish  wife  lives  in  a  quaint  little 
house  on  one  of  the  surrounding  hills  of  Monterey  and  makes  his 
living  by  peddling  the  very  best  tamales  made  in  the  old  town. 
Simoneau  never  tires  of  talking  of  his  gifted  friend  to  the  many 
visitors  who  seek  some  reminiscence  of  Robert  Eouis  Stevenson. 
Truly  has  Stevenson’s  friendship  brightened  his  humble  life,  and  as 
he  speaks  of  him  a  smile  creeps  over  his  old  face  as  if  he  had  caught 
some  strain  from 

“  The  Choir  Invisible  of  the  immortal  dead, 

Who  live  agrain  in  minds  made  better  b3^  their  presence.’* 
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Althoug'h  in  a  few  years  these  adobes  will  be  but  dust,  and  these 
memories  will  but  live  in  story,  the  beauty  of  Nature  here  can  know 
no  chang-e.  The  blueness  of  the  sapphire  bay  will  never  dim.  The 
long-  undulating-  lines  of  the  hills  to  the  east  will  know  no  chang-e  of 
outline.  Its  winds  will  still  whisper  to  it  bearing  the  sweet  odor  of 
its  pines.  And  yet  will  it  know  these  soft  gray  days  when  Nature 
wraps  around  her  a  veil  of  mist.  A  minor  note  is  sounded  through 
such  days,  attuning  them  to  a  strain  from  Chopin,  a  landscape  of 
Corot.  Then  the  glad  bright  days  when  Nature  forgets  her  shyness 
and  drops  her  veil  of  mist.  Such  days  are  the  fullness  of  joy,  for 
everywhere  is  color,  light  and  sound. 

Sacramento,  Cal 


The  Biography  of.  a  Gopher. 

BY  ELIZABETH  AND  JOSEPH  CRINNELL. 

is  not  true  that  his  eyes  first  saw  the  light 
of  da}^  in  an  underground  bed-room.  There 
was  no  light,  and  what  there  was  of  his 
e3"es  was  not  worth  the  mention.  Later, 
when  he  grew  up,  the}^  were  no  bigger 
than  a  hemp  seed,  for  gophers  in  general 
have  little  use  for  eyes  save  to  shut  tight 
when  the}"  are  digging  their  subterranean 
hallways.  And  shut  them  tight  our  gopher  surely  did  all 
the  while  he  was  lying  in  the  warm  soft  nest,  such  a  nest 
as  any  rodent  is  born  to,  lined  with  fur  from  the  mother’s 
breast,  and  taking  his  meals  like  any  other  baby  mammal. 
As  soon  as  he  found  the  use  of  his  legs  he  and  his  play¬ 
fellows  had  high  old  times  in  their  snug  nursery,  playing 
tag  and  hide  and  seek,  just  like  birds  and  squirrels  in  the 
upper  world.  “  Hunt  the  button  ”  was  a  favorite  game,  as 
it  taught  them  the  use  of  their  noses,  the  “  button  ”  being 
any  tid-bit  of  root  or  stalk  brought  from  above  and  hidden 
behind  their  earthy  walls.  And  he  grew  fast,  cutting  his 
teeth  at  an  early  period,  the  four  front  ones  developing 
into  tools,  such  as  picks  and  spades,  for  future  use.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  his  mother  presented  him  with  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  choice  pansies  which  she  had  brought  in  her  pocket. 
Now  his  mother  well  knew  that  of  all  dainties  to  be  stolen 
of  dark  nights  the  pansy  was  the  sweetest. 

Our  little  gopher  took  a  tender  root  and  sampled  it  with 
his  new  teeth.  “  Oh,  pansies  are  beautiful  !”  he  cried.  “  I 
will  be  a  great  botanist  when  I  grow.”  Yet  he  had  never 
seen  a  pansy  growing,  only  tasted  the  root  of  it  and 
crushed  the  flower  into  his  right  hand  cheek  pocket.  He 
soon  took  long  winding  walks  with  his  folks,  and  was 
taught  to  dig  for  himself,  as  any  young  man  is  taught  to 
dig  who  expects  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  One  day 
he  was  told  by  his  elders  that  far  above  their  native  soil 
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was  a  great  green  world  full  of  wonders,  and  that  there  he 
would  have  some  limited  use  for  his  e5^es,  which,  so  far, 
had  been  of  no  consequence  save  to  keep  the  dirt  out  of 
when  he  was  digg’ing-  with  his  hands  and  nose  and  teeth 
To  reach  this  g-reat  g-reen  world  became  the  one  ambition 
of  his  youth,  and  he  kept  on  at  his  dig-g-ing-s.  At  first  close 
behind  his  mother  he  bit  off  the  roots  that  came  in  his  way, 
tasting-  them,  and  pushing-  dirt  and  tree  roots  behind  him 
with  his  forefeet.  Near  the  surface  he  was  taug-ht  to  push 
the  dirt  ahead  of  him,  and  so  make  pretty  little  hillocks, 
moist  and  soft,  for  people  in  the  g-reat  green  world  to  make 
remarks  about.  As  he  burrowed  along  he  tucked  bits  of 
good  things  in  his  pockets,  bo}^  fashion,  little  pockets  on 
each  side  of  his  neck  and  going  back  to  the  shoulder, 
lined  with  pink  satin.  As  he  grew  the  pockets  grew,  until 
they  could  hold  a  handful.  And  his  hands  grew  stout  and 
large  with  exercise,  as  also  grew  his  teeth,  sawing  off  large 
roots  of  pear  and  apricot  and  fig  trees.  Sometimes  when 
close  to  the  great  green  world  he  could  hear  the  California 
ranchers  talking  about  him,  and,  like  any  other  eaves¬ 
dropper,  he  never  heard  any  good  of  himself.  “The  goph¬ 
ers  will  take  the  whole  orchard,”  they  were  saying.  “We 
must  set  all  the  traps  and  catch  the  thieves.”  And  so  the 
traps  were  set  over  night  and  examined  next  morning.  By 
this  time  our  gopher  had  grown  old  and  very  wise,  drink¬ 
ing  in  knowledge  of  things  with  the  dew  that  trickled 
down  his  open  corridor  of  foggy  nights,  and  he  put  his 
knowledge  to  some  account.  He  crawled  cautiouslj"  to  the 
top  of  his  native  land,  and  pushed  lightly,  and  went  back. 
He  could  detect  the  presence  of  steel,  and  smell  the  breath 
of  a  poisoned  raisin.  Not  so  some  of  his  less  inquiring 
neighbors,  and  the}"  were  caught,  according  to  the  plans  of 
the  rancher.  “Let  me  tell  3"OU,”  our  gopher  said  to  his 
children  and  friends.  “Dig  ever  so  many  corridors,  and 
never  go  quite  to  the  opening  until  5"ou  examine.  We  can 
outwit  these  slow-going  ranchers.”  And  he,  at  least,  did 
outwit  them  for  a  long  while.  When  he  smelled  no  danger 
he  peeped  out  of  his  very  best  corridor  and  took  note.  He 
saw  the  rancher’s  prett}"  daughter  setting  out  a  pans}"  bed, 
and  he  chuckled  to  himself,  for  he  was  a  great  botanist. 
And  he  saw  the  rancher  sowing  alfalfa  seeds,  and  he 
chuckled  again,  for  he  had  made  the  study  of  alfalfa  a 
specialty. 

“I’ll  dig  a  passage  to  both,”  he  said  to  his  children.  And 
so  all  about  the  alfalfa  field  there  came  to  be  little  hillocks, 
a  dozen  of  them  in  a  cluster,  and  the  pansies  drooped  for 
want  of  the  roots  that  were  sticking  in  the  gopher’s  pockets, 
and  the  rancher’s  pretty  daughter  wept.  Gopher,  listen- 
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ing-,  heard  the  rancher  sa}^  “It  will  rain  soon,  and  hard, 
for  the  gophers  are  at  work.  Keen  weather  prophets  are 
these  gophers.”  And  the  rancher’s  daughter  said,  “I’ll 
drown  out  that  gopher,  nor  wait  for  the  rain.”  And  she 
turned  the  garden  hose  full  force  into  the  doorway  at  the 
top  of  the  ground  by  the  pansy  bed  that  was  dead,  and  let 
it  run  four  hours,  for  which  she  paid  the  water  company 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents.  But  the  gopher,  in  a  side 
corridor  which  he  had  made  on  purpose,  laughed  at  the 
rancher’s  daughter  and  her  garden  hose.  Not  a  hair  of 
him  was  wet. 

Then  the  girl  took  to  getting  up  early  in  the  morning. 
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for  her  father  had  told  her  that  earl)^  birds  g-et  the  worms. 
She  though't  she  might  get  that  gopher.  Sometimes  he 
came  up  cautiously  and  looked  straight  at  the  girl  with 
his  tiny  black  eyes,  and  whisk  back  again  before  ever  she 
could  pull  the  trigger  of  her  father’s  shotgun.  “  I  will 
get  me  a  gopher  cat,”  said  the  girl.  And  at  once  a  tabby 
cat  was  set  to  sniffing  at  the  top  of  the  corridor,  and  bid¬ 
den  to  catch  her  breakfast.  Gopher  smelled  her  and 
laughed  in  his  sleeve.  But  some  of  his  companions  who 
had  no  faith  in  cats,  went  farther  and  fared  worse,  think¬ 
ing  to  nip  the  nose  of  the  feline,  but  she  made  quick  work 
of  them  after  the  manner  of  her  kind.  Oh,  this  was  a  wise 
old  gopher  that  wouldn’t  be  caught.  And  he  riddled  that 
alfalfa  field  like  a  honeycomb.  That  is  how  his  ancestors 
came  by  their  name  in  the  first  place.  The  French  called 
them  and  their  innumerable  cousins  gauffre^  because  they 
made  the  ground  like  hone5"comb.  He  is  not  the  land  tor¬ 
toise  of  Florida,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  where 
it  is  known,  nor  was  he  an}"  relation  to  the  snake  which 
also  is  called  by  the  same  name.  But  he  was  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  family  of  Geomyidae.,  and  we  suppose  he  was 
proud  of  his  title. 

Once  when  near  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  ground  he 
heard  a  man  from  the  South  say  to  the  rancher,  “Fver  see 
any  gopher  eggs  ?  ”  And  the  rancher  let  the  trap  he  was 
setting  fall  from  his  hands  he  was  so  surprised,  and  said, 
“Why,  man  alive,  I  thought  that  gophers  were  animals. 
I  didn’t  know  they  laid  eggs.”  And  then  the  man  from 
the  South  laughed  at  the  chestnut  he  was  always  cracking 
for  the  California  ranchers 

After  a  while  the  rancher’s  daughter  began  to  like  the 
gopher,  he  was  so  wise  and  so  cute.  She  watched  him  come 
out  of  his  door  in  the  morning  with  his  nose  all  covered 
with  dirt.  And  sometimes  he  would  stay  down  out  of  sight 
and  all  the  sign  he  gave  would  be  the  slow  drawing  of 
plants  into  his  hole,  the  plants  disappearing  as  if  by  magic, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  girl.  And  sometimes  he  would 
venture  out  on  the  lawn  where  the  good,  kind  Bermuda 
grass  insisted  on  staying,  and  stuff  it  into  his  cheek 
pockets  right  in  plain  sight  of  the  observer.  He  stuffed  it 
in  with  his  large  hands,  and  worked  his  cheek  and  neck 
muscles  in  so  droll  a  way  that  the  girl  laughed  and  put  an 
end  to  the  scene.  She  wondered  if  a  single  gopher  family 
consisted  of  two  little  ones  to  fit  the  mother’s  cheek  pockets, 
and  if  she  carried  them  about  with  her  as  the  kangaroo 
carries  her  bab}"  in  her  breast  pocket.  She  thought  he  was 
a  dear  pretty  creature,  as  indeed  he  was,  with  his  soft 
greyish  brown  coat  and  white  feet,  and  his  tail  so  short 
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and  stubby,  tipped  with  white,  like  the  feet,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  have  him  killed. 

“It  is  cruel  to  kill  so  beautiful  a  creature,”  she  said.  So 
she  pulled  her  father’s  traps  up  out  of  the  g’round  where  he 
had  set  them  baited  with  a  piece  of  potato  with  a  pinch  of 
strychnine  in  the  potato,  and  a  shing’le  on  top  of  the  trap  and 
a  rope  hitched  to  it  (so  the  gopher  couldn’t  run  off  with  the 
trap  and  set  it  himself  somewhere  to  catch  the  rancher  in), 
and  a  great  pile  of  earth  around  the  spot  where  the  rancher 
had  tried  to  locate  the  main  run.  And  she  thought  to  her¬ 
self  of  how  the  farmers  hated  the  dear  little  linnet  whom 
she  loved  and  who  lived  above  ground  in  the  sunlight,  and 
how  they  hated  the  gopher  who  lived  away  from  the  light 
under  the  ground,  and  she  wished  it  wasn’t  so.  Even  while 
she  was  speaking  to  herself  she  saw  a  little  brown  nose 
come  out  of  the  hole  near  the  new  pansy  bed  and  she  called 
loudl}"  for  her  father'to  “Come  and  set  the  trap,”  forgetting 
her  benevolent  thoughts  of  a  moment  before.  And  when 
she  got  up  in  the  morning  and  took  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
rope  that  held  the  trap  under  the  pile  of  dirt,  she  noticed 
that  it  pulled  hard. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  cruel 
trap  was  our  gopher,  who  had  grown  too  confident  of  his 
cunning,  and  less  careful,  although  his  head  had  grown 
larger  and  larger  all  his  lifetime.  In  another  trap  close  by 
was  the  gopher’s  grandchild,  who  was  a  fast  young  man  of 
his  clan,  and  waited  not  for  the  wisdom  of  maturity.  And 
the  rancher’s  daughter  cried,  wiping  her  tears  on  her 
gingham  apron.  And  she  had  the  two  photographed  for 
the  Land  of  Sunshinf,  and  she  said  she  did  wish  people 
and  gophers  “  could  live  in  peace.” 

Pasadena.  Csl. 


Out  of  the  South 

BY  JULIETTE  ESTELLE  MATHIS 

The  south  wind  through  my  open  casement  swept, 
Its  phantom  feet  with  tender  silence  shod, 

Across  my  yearning  face  its  kisses  crept — 

I  dreamed  of  tawny  slopes  and  sun-browned  sod. 

From  distant  silver  olive  groves  it  came. 

This  burdened  wanderer  with  priceless  balm  ; 

I  turned  from  Slumber’s  arms  with  mouth  aflame 
To  drink  with  deep  content  its  cup  of  calm. 

From  altars  wide  of  glowing  yucca  bloom. 

From  canon  niches  red  with  cactus  fire. 

Along  sierras’  purple  heights  of  gloom 

Blew  warm  and  sweet  the  breath  of  my  desire. 
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Aerial  wing's  from  mist-enshrouded  crest 

Tkroug'h  star-lit  paths  familiar  frag'rance  broug'ht  ; 

Invisible  the  lips  mine  fondly  pressed, 

Which  voiced  anew  Love’s  long"  unuttered  thoug'ht. 

Athwart  the  aloe-fields  this  sprite  had  sped, 

Above  the  lang-uid,  whispering  lagoon, 

By  craters  dead  and  dim,  had  fastly  fled 

And  borne  the  longed-for  message  none  too  soon — 

Between  the  oak  and  manzanita  trees 

The  haunting  scent  of  chaparral  had  caught, 

Wild  sage  and  honeyed  herbs,  where  birds  and  bees 
Through  golden  days  their  amber  nectar  sought. 

It  brought  the  sound  of  breakers  on  the  beach, 

That  unforgotten,  sad,  yet  wild  refrain 

To  shores  beloved  my  steps  may  never  reach. 

To  isles  of  rest  I  may  no  more  attain. 

San  Francisco. 


It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  come  with  a 
single  step  into  the  front  ranks  of  them 
that  write  of  the  West ;  but  that  is  precisely 
what  B.  Hough  did  with  his  first  book.  T/ie 
Story  of  the  Cowboy  is  a  Plains  Classic.  It 
is  brilliant  work,  and  deep  as  brilliant,  and 
honest  as  deep — and  there  is  so  little  honest 
workmanship  now!  For  it  is  nothing  less 
than  dishonest  to  write  and  sell  a  book 
wherein  3^ou  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Hough  knows  ;  and  he  can  tell — and 
b}^  the  same  token,  that  has  brought  him 
into  the  little  brotherhood  of  maybe  a  score 
who  really  count  as  writers  upon  the  West 
—  the  score  out  of  so  many  hundreds.  His 
powerful  new  novel  (reviewed  on  another 
page)  confirms  his  place  among  the  elect. 

* 

*  * 


Mr.  Hough  was  born  in  1857  in  Newton,  la.,  which  was 
then  backwoods.  His  parents  were  Virginians,  who  had 
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migrated  to  Iowa 
in  1854.  The  first 
of  the  family  in 
America  was  John 
Hough,  who  came 
over  from  Bngland 
in  the  “Friend¬ 
ship  ”  in  1683  ;  and 
ever  since  1700  the 
family  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Mr. 

Hough  graduated 
from  the  Iowa  State 
University  in  1880  ; 
read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Newton,  and 
then  struck  out  for 
the  wider  West  — 
fetching  up  in  the 
little  mining-camp 
of  White  Oaks,  in 
the  bloody  county 
of  Lincoln,  New 
Mexico.  This  was 
in  1882,  when  New 
Mexico  was  pretty  much  the  Knd  of  the  World,  and  White 
Oaks  was  B-a-a-d — the  old  stamping-ground  of  Bill}^  the 
Kid,  Joel  Fowler  and  other  gentlemen  noted  for  fretfulness 
upon  the  trigger,  and  for  the  populousness  of  their  private 
graveyards.  Ay  de  mi  !  But  New  Mexico  was  a  School, 
those  days  ! 

*  * 

But  the  practice  of  law  was  not  so  livel)"  as  that  of  the 
six  shooter  ;  and  having  edited  the  little  camp  weekly  and 
tried  other  energies,  and  the  mines  being  tied  up  with  law 
suits,  Mr.  Hough  presently  walked  out  of  White  Oaks — as, 
indeed,  did  most  of  his  fellow-acorns.  Business  reverses 
had  overtaken  his  old  father  at  home  ;  and  in  the  desire  to 
find  remunerative  employment  that  he  might  “help  out,” 
the  young  lawyer  turned  to  newspapering — at  Rung  No.  1. 
He  drifted  back  to  Iowa,  to  Ohio,  to  Chicago  ;  then  for 
four  years  overran  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Territory, 
etc.  In  1889  he  took  charge  of  the  “Chicago  and  the 
West”  department  of  that  standard  outdoor  journal  Forest 
and  Stream  ;  and  has  held  it  ever  since,  with  a  roving 
commission.  A  might}^  hunter  and  angler,  he  has  killed 
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all  sorts  of  Western  game  and  fish,  and  has  written  of  both 
most  admirably.  It  is  probably  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
few  remaining  buffalo  are  now  preserved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  has  wandered  up  and  down  the  outdoor  West, 
and  loved  it  and  understood  it — its  mighty  distances,  its 
trend,  its  people — its  frontiersmen,  cowboys,  Indians.  And 
of  some  of  the  phases  of  that  Freedom  which  Makes  Men 
he  has  written  so  deeply  and  so  eloquentl}^  withal  that  it 
must  be  prett}^  pale  blood  which  does  not  leap  at  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

* 

>i<  * 

Mr.  Hough  was  married  in  1897  to  Charlotte  Cheesebro, 
of  Chicago,  whose  ancestors  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1630. 
He  continues  his  Forest  and  Stream  connection,  and  is  now 
Chicago  representative  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Despite 
these  duties,  he  manages  now  and  then  to  turn  a  magazine 
story  ;  and  he  has  now  on  the  stocks  another  book — a  semi- 
historical  novel  of  the  frontier. 

* 

* 

Eva  Emery  Dye,  whose  strong  first  book,  McLoughlin 
and  Old  Oregon^  was  warmly  commended  in  these  difficult 
pages  last  month,  was  born  in  Prophetstown,  Illinois,  of 
New  England  ancestry.  There  in  the  historic  haunts  of 
Black  Hawk,  she  turned  even  as  a  child  to  the  fascination 
of  the  past.  Graduating  from  Oberlin  College  in  1882  she 

married  a  classmate,  Charles 
Henry  Dye,  of  Fort  Madison, 
la. ;  and  in  1890  they  removed 
to  Oregon.  The  wealth  of 
history  and  romance  in  that 
unharried  field  appealed 
strongly  to  Mrs.  Dye  ;  and 
she  plunged  at  once  into 
ardent  cross-examination  of 
the  pioneers  and  pioneer 
times  of  the  Far  Northwest. 
“Old  Oregon”  is  still  new 
enough  so  that  contempor¬ 
aries  of  the  first  heroes  still 
survive.  It  is  not,  like  Cali¬ 
fornia,  two  long  lifetimes 
back  to  the  historic  begin¬ 
nings;  or  New  Mexico  with 
more  than  three  centuries 
and  a  half  of  history.  And 
even  as  it  is  scant  in  the  doc- 
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umentary  treas¬ 
ures  of  which 
the  older  West 
has  such  mar¬ 
velous — thoug’h 
recondit  e — 
store,  it  is 
richer  in  the 
human  parch¬ 
ments.  And 
here  was  Mrs. 

D3^e’s  bonanza. 

She  has  fore¬ 
gathered  with 
these  tottering 
chronicles,  and 
gathered  from 
them  their 
reminiscences. 

W  hi t  e-headed 
men  and  women 
have  told  her  of 
the  migrations 
of  the  early 
’F orties  ;  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the 
’Thirties  have 
gone  over  with 
her  the  times 
that  tried  men’s 
souls  ;  and  still 
further  back, 
the  old  voya- 
geurs  and  fur-traders  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  have 
given  her  their  eye-witness  versions  of  that  Homeric  day. 
Even  the  Indian  —  one  of  the  most  vital  and  competent  of 
witnesses,  when  one  knows  how  to  get  at  him  —  has  not 
been  forgotten  in  Mrs.  Dye’s  eager  research  ;  and  every  old 
book,  document  or  letter  that  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon 
was  as  earnestE^  devoured. 

The  result  is  in  evidence.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon 
is  one  of  the  best  Western  books  in  its  sort — and  a  good 
sort.  Taking  it  in  conjunction  with  Coues’s  critical  Lar- 
fenteur,  one  may  have  an  excellently  clear  concept  of  the 
old  Northwest,  and  of  that  most  romantic  corporation  in 
human  histor3^,  the  Hudson  Ba3^  Company,  in  all  its  gal¬ 
lantry  and  all  its  meanness.  Mrs.  D3^e’s  home  is  in  Oregon 
Cit3%  Oregon.  * 


JOHN  McLOUGHLIN, 

“The  Father  of  Oreg-on,” 

(“From  Mrs  Dye’s  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.”) 
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So  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
Chinese  woman  in  America  who 
is  writing-  fiction  is  the  delicate 
little  Sui  Sin  Fah,  a  “discovery” 
of  this  magazine  three  or  four 
years  ag-o.  Her  stories  in  these 
pages  have  been  widely  copied  ; 
and  while  they  lack  somewhat  of 
literary  finish,  they  merit  the 
attention  they  have  attracted. 
The}^  are  simple,  unstudied,  but 
dramatic  and  intensel}"  human. 
The  instinct  of  a  story  is  in  them 
all ;  and  while  the  literary  graces 
do  count,  and  are  entitled  to 
count,  the  chief  part  of  a  story 
is — the  story.  Fquall}^  notable 
about  them  is  their  intimate 
comprehension.  They  are  all  of  Chinese  characters  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and  the}-  have  an  insight 
and  S5"mpath5"  which  are  probably  unique.  To  others  the 
alien  Celestial  is  at  best  mere  “literar}^  material in  these 
stories  he  (or  she)  is  a  human  being. 

This  “Chinese  Lil}"”  (for  that  is  the  translation  of  Sui 
Sin  Pah)  was  born  in  1868  in  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  Eng¬ 
land  ;  her  father  was  an  English  merchant  in  Shanghai,  and 
there  married  her  mother,  a  Chinese  lad3^  of  rank  and 
beaut}".  Her  education  was  limited  by  reverses  before  she 
was  12  ;  and  ever  since  she  grew  to  woman’s  estate  she  has 
supported  herself  as  a  stenographer.  What  her  other  wan¬ 
derings  have  been,  I  do  not  know,  but  her  stories  have 
come  from  Montreal,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and  the  Island 
of  Jamaica  ;  and  last  year  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  our  little  “Chinese  Contributor.”  She  is  a  wee, 
spiritual  bod}",  too  frail  to  retain  much  strength  for  litera¬ 
ture  after  the  day’s  bread-winning  ;  with  the  breeding  that 
is  a  step  beyond  our  strenuous  Saxon  blood,  and  a  native 
perception  as  characteristic.  For  all  her  father,  she  is 
evidently  her  mother’s  daughter — a  Chinawoman  trans¬ 
planted  and  graduated.  And  her  work  has  a  poignant  in¬ 
tuition  for  her  people  that  makes  it  good  to  all  who  under¬ 
stand  that  literature  is,  after  all,  something  more  than 
words.  They  are  its  skin-deep  beauty — its  birthright,  in¬ 
deed,  but  its  minor  organ.  For,  like  woman,  literature 
must  have  a  heart.  C.  F.  k. 


SUI  SIN  FAH. 


Copyright  1891  by  C.  F.  I.umniis. 

RUINS  OF  FHF  ANCIENT  CHURCH  AT  ABO,  ONE  OF  THE  TOMPIRAS  MISvSiONS. 

See  Benavides,  p.  285,  October  number. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOQUI  MESAS  WITH  ITS  THREE  PUEBEOS. 
See  Benavides. 


THK  OI,D  AND  THK  ODDER  CHURCH  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO, 
Destroyed  by  flood  in  1881.  See  the  Benavides  Memorial, 
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was  a  Southern  California  villag-e,  a  pictur¬ 
esque  spot,  where  summer  held  sway  all  the 
year  ’round,  and  sea  and  mountain  air 
mingled.  Searchers  for  health  basked  in  its 
sunshine  and  tourists  wandered  amongst  its 
flower-buried  cottages  and  crumbling  ruins  ;  for 
there,  in  times  gone  by,  a  Spanish  Mission  had 
stood. 

E'ive  years  ago  Wo  Kee  had  come  to  the  vil- 
~  lage,  bought  a  piece  of  ground  outside  its 
limits,  built  a  little  shack,  and  started  a 
market  garden  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  community  with  the  succulent  vegetables 
a  Chinaman  knows  so  well  how  to  raise.  His 
garden  throve  and  his  little  daughter  O  Yam 
throve  with  it.  She  was  a  pretty  little 
thing,  and  when  she  first  appeared  before  the  villagers,  at¬ 
tired  in  tiny  scarlet  vest,  mauve  jacket  and  trousers,  her  six- 
year-old  cuteness  quite  captivated  the  hearts  of  the  ladies, 
who  became  her  father’s  patrons.  From  that  time  she 
grew  amongst  Wo  Kee’s  asparagus,  artichokes  and  vege¬ 
table  marrows,  as  happy  as  a  bird  ;  trotting  after  her 
father  as  he  worked  around  his  garden,  running  to  and  fro 
for  the  old  woman  who  cooked  their  meals,  or  talking 
broken  English  to  the  ladies  who  were  wont  to  pass  that 
way,  and  who  always  stopped  for  a  few  words  with  the 
quaint  little  maid.  One  lady  was  so  interested  that  she 
made  a  request  to  Wo  Kee  that  O  Yam  should  be  sent  to 
her  house  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  learning  all  that  a 
little  American  girl  should  know — for  O  Yam  was  a  native 
daughter  of  the  Golden  State,  even  though  she  did  wear  a 
long  braid  interwoven  with  many  colored  silks  hanging 
down  her  back  and  reaching  almost  to  the  heels  of  her  tiny 
embroidered  shoes.  But  though  Wo  Kee  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  O  Yam  would  not  be  weaned  from  her  father’s 
side  for  even  one  hour  out  of  the  twelve.  There  was  only  one 
person  in  the  world  for  her,  and  that  was  her  father.  And 
Wo  Kee’s  love  for  the  child  and  his  care  of  her  were  such 
that  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  was  limited  to 
books  could  not  help  but  express  surprise. 

“Ah,  no,”  said  Wo  Kee  one  day,  “not  true  that  all 
Chinamen  not  care  for  girl  child.  Some  think  son  better 
for  honor  family,  and  some  too  poor  to  keep  girl,  put  her 
away,  but  parent-love  parent-love  always,  boy  or  girl.” 

Like  all  Chinamen  living  in  America,  Wo  Kee  was  sub- 
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jected  to  considerable  annoyance  from  thoug'htless  boys. 
One  day  a  number  of  them,  passing  his  garden  and  seeing 
him  there,  began  to  pitch  earth  and  pebbles  on  his  back,  at 
the  same  time  making  remarks  on  his  dress  and  features. 

Wo  Kee  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  his  tormentors,  but 
a  little  figure  suddenly  appeared  on  top  of  the  garden  fence, 
and  with  much  childish  dignity  said: 

**Boys,  foolish  !  has  not  my  father  a  spirit  that  be  much 
respect-worthy,  and  if  that  be  so,  what  matter  his  fa;ce 
and  his  coat  be  not  like  yours  ?  It  be  the  spirit,  not  the 
nose,  you  ought  love  and  respect.” 

O  Yam  was  then  eleven  years  old,  and  though  the  boys 
laughed  they  could  not  help  feeling  small. 


And  now  word  had  come  from  ’Frisco  that  Wo  Kee,  who 
had  been  called  to  the  big  city  to  see  a  sick  cousin,  had 
met  with  a  accident  and  was  dying — would  die  that  night. 

It  was  the  telegraph  operator’s  mother  and  sisters  who 
carried  the  news  to  the  Chinaman’s  little  daughter,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  her  to  see  her 
father  before  he  died,  they  would  have  taken  her  to  him  ; 
but  although  the  railway  ran  past  the  village,  the  nearest 
railway  station  could  not  be  reached  within  four  hours,  and 
the  north-going  train  was  due  to  pass  there  in  two  hours. 

O  Yam  received  the  news  quietly — so  quietly  indeed  that 
the  women  wondered  amongst  themselves,  and  after  the  old 
Chinese  woman  had  closed  the  door  of  the  little  shack  upon 
them,  remarked  on  the  strange  and  stoical  behavior  of  the 
Chinese  people  in  general  and  one  little  girl  in  particular. 
But  even  as  they  spoke  a  small  hand  plucked  at  their  skirts. 

“  I  go  see  my  father,”  O  Yam  said;  and  there  was 
resolution  in  her  voice. 

“  Come  home  with  me,  poor  little  dear  I  ”  coaxed  the  old 
lady,  taking  O  Yam’s  hand  and  seeking  to  lead  her  along. 
But  the  child  would  not  be  persuaded,  and  darted  from  her. 

Presently  the  youngest,  who  was  walking  behind  the 
others,  cried,  “Mother  I  Mother  !  Look  at  O  Yam.” 

They  were  standing  on  a  hill  below  which  ran  the  rail¬ 
way  track,  and  between  the  rails  stood  O  Yam  holding 
aloft  a  broom.  Tied  to  the  sweeping  and  upper  end  of  the 
broom  was  a  magenta  silk  garment — O  Yam’s  best  blouse. 
It  fluttered  in  the  breeze  like  a  banner,  and  stretched  itself 
out  as  if  to  greet  the  approaching  train — not  five  minutes’ 
distance  off. 

“O  Yam  1  O  Yam  I”  the  women  screamed,  clinging  to 
one  another 

And  to  their  straining  ears  was  borne,  “If  I  no  see  my 
father  tonight,  I  no  be  live.” 


DEAD-A  COWARD.’* 
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They  understood  then  ;  the  child  was  risking  her  life  to 
see  her  father  die. 

“  Good  Lord  !  ”  cried  one,  “  it  is  the  fast  express,  and  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  it  will  go  over  her.” 

The  train  thundered  down.  Its  breath  was  on  the  child. 

The  sisters  covered  their  eyes,  their  mother  fell  on  her 
knees  murmuring  a  prayer. 

But  the  chance  in  a  hundred  was  vouchsafed  to  O  Yam. 
The  train  stopped — almost  too  late.  And  Wo  Kee  died 
that  night  with  his  little  daughter’s  arms  around  him. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Dead— A  Coward.” 

BY  HARRIETTS  VAN  ALtSN. 

AS  this  the  end  ?  •  He  bowed  his  weary 
head  upon  his  hands. 

How  could  he  live  without  her  ail  these 
years  ? 

Back  in  the  dim  memory  of  the  past 
he  and  Jack  had  played  together — dear 
little  Jack,  with  his  pretty  baby  ways, 
and  laughing  blue  eyes — always  a  happy 
little  fellow,  whose  dimpled  brown  legs  were  continually 
leading  him  into  mischief.  Even  then  he  had  been  to  Jack 
an  elder  brother. 

And  then  to  school — in  the  little  house  on  the  hill — to 
sit  through  the  languorous  California  days  dreaming  of  the 
silver  minnows  that  jumped  in  the  stream,  and  the  gray 
squirrels  in  the  woods.  To  sit  with  an  endless  sum  before 
one’s  eyes,  forbidden  even  to  look  through  the  open  window 
— where  the  lilacs  nodded  in  the  summer  wind — yet  those 
were  the  happiest  days  of  all. 

And  then  to  college  together — there  everyone  marked  the 
love  they  bore  one  another,  and  marveled  at  it — he,  the 
stern,  grave  student,  and  Jack,  the  careless  trifler.  Jack 
had  many  friends,  but  for  him  Jack’s  love  was  all-sufficient. 

Graduation — with  purely  athletic  honors,  so  far  as  Jack 
was  concerned — and  home  again  ;  home  to  the  glorious  sum¬ 
mer  days  and  to  Irene,  with  her  liquid  eyes — deep  and  un¬ 
fathomable  as  the  sea  from  which  they  took  their  color. 
He  had  always  loved  Irene,  and  till  now  thought  his  love 
returned.  Was  it  only  three  short  hours  ago  that  he  had 
seen  her — her  head  on  Jack’s  shoulder,  whispering,  with 
lips  yet  warm  with  Jack’s  kisses,  the  selfsame  vows  to 
Jack  that  three  months  ago  she  had  whispered  in  his  own 
ears  ;  but  now  with  a  different  light  in  her  eyes,  and  a  new 
meaning  in  her  tones  ? 
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And  Jack — handsome,  boyish  Jack — must  never  know  of 
her  treachery,  of  the  wild  passion  she  had  wantonly  raised 
in  his  breast  ;  a  love  that  had  surg-ed  and  risen  within  him 
till  it  submerged  all  else  save  his  love  for  Jack. 

Tomorrow  they  sailed  for  Manila,  he  as  a  lieutenant,  and 
Jack  as  a  private,  and  in  Manila  one  might  find  oblivion. 


The  burning  tropical  sun  beat  relentlessly  down  on  the 
men  in  the  trenches,  on  dead  and  dying  alike.  Some  with 
wounds  festering  in  the  sun,  smiled  in  their  delirium,  as 
the3^  dreamed  of  home ;  others  cursed  aloud  in  their 
agony.  Step  by  step  they  had  been  driven  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  leaving  half  of  their  number  by 
the  way,  and  now  the  enemy  held  the  summit  from  which 
they  had  lately  been  driven. 

Half  way  up  the  hill,  firm  in  the  hands  of  the  dead 
standard-bearer,  torn  and  stained  with  blood,  its  colors 
trampled  in  the  dust,  lay  the  American  flag,  eyed  covet¬ 
ously  by  the  foe. 

“  Men  !  ” — the  lieutenant  sprang  to  his  feet — “  are  we 
to  stand  like  posts  and  see  our  flag  dishonored  ?  Who  will 
follow  me  ?  ” 

Not  waiting  for  an  answer  he  started  up  the  hill.  The 
blood  rushed  through  his  veins  with  a  strange  force.  He 
felt  the  dull  throb  of  the  wound  in  his  head  as  he  struggled 
up  the  slope  unmindful  of  the  bullets  that  whistled  past 
him,  nor  turned  nor  faltered  till  he  had  the  flag  safe  in  his 
hands. 

Where  were  his  men  ?  Had  no  one  followed  him  ?  And 
Jack — where  was  he  ?  Dead  !  with  his  coward  head  in  the 
dust — and.  Oh,  Christ  I  His  back  to  the  enem}^ ! 

He  paused  beside  the  body  of  his  friend. 

He  could  go  back  to  Irene — back  to  her  crimson  lips,  and 
the  clasp  of  her  warm  white  arms  around  him ;  he  could 
tell  of  the  death  of  her  lover.  She  would  forget,  and  he 
would  forgive. 

He  took  the  body  of  his  friend  in  his  arms  and  staggered, 
step  by  step,  up  the  hill.  And  when  he  reached  the  dead 
flag-bearer,  he  laid  Jack’s  body  gently  down  with  the  face 
toward  the  foe,  and  set  the  hard-won  flag  in  the  lifeless 
hands.  He  pressed  his  lips  to  the  boy’s  cold  forehead,  then 
stumbled  down  the  hill — to  fall,  a  bullet  in  his  heart — with 
his  back  to  the  enemy. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Translated  by  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ayer,  annotated  by  F.  IV.  Hodge, 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

11. 


chartered  town  [vIEEA]  OE  SANTA  EE. 

Turning  back  from  the  foreg-oing  pueblo,  seven  leagnies  to¬ 
ward  the  West,  is  the  Villa  of  Santa  F4,  head  of  this  King¬ 
dom,  where  reside  the  Governors  [i.  e.  of&cials  of  govern¬ 
ment]  and  the  Spaniards,  who  must  number  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty,*  though  only  some  fifty  of  them  can  arm 
themselves,  for  lack  of  weapons.  And  though  few  and  ill-equipped, 
God  hath  permitted  that  they  should  always  come  out  victorious  ;  and 
hath  caused  among  the  Indians  so  great  fear  of  them  and  of  their 
arquebuses  that  with  only  hearing  it  said  that  a  Spaniard  is  going  to 
their  pueblos  they  flee.  And  to  keep  up  this  fear,  when  it  is  in  order 
[se  o/rece]  to  punish  some  rebellious  pueblo,  they  use  great  rigors 
with  them.  Were  it  not  for  this,  many  times  they  would  have  tried 
to  kill  the  Spaniards,  seeing  them  so  far  from  New  Spain  whence  any 
succor  might  come  to  them.  All  the  soldiers  are  well  doctrinated 
[taught  the  catechism]  and  humble,  and  of  good  example,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  Indians.  Your  Majesty  supports  this  presidiof ,  not 
with  pay  from  your  Royal  coffers,  but  making  them  encomenderos]: 
of  those  pueblos,  by  hand  of  the  Governor.  The  tribute  which  the 
Indians  pay  them  is  for  each  house  one  manta,  which  is  one  vara  [33 
inches]  of  cotton  cloth,  and  one  fanega§  of  corn  each  year,  where¬ 
with  the  needy  Spaniards  sustain  themselves.  They  must  have  in 
service  seven  hundred  souls;  so  that  between  Spaniards,  half-breeds 
\rnestizos\  and  Indians  there  must  be  a  thousand  souls  [in  Santa  P4] . 
And  it  is  a  folk  so  punctual  in  obedience  to  its  Governors  that  unto 
whatsoever  fracas  comes  up  they  sally  with  their  weapons  and  horses 
at  their  own  cost  and  do  valorous  deeds.  There  lacked  only  the 
principal  [thing],  which  was  the  church.  The  one  they  had  was  a 
poor  hut  \^jacal,  house  of  chinked  palisades],  for  the  Religious  at¬ 
tended  first  to  building  the  churches  for  the  Indians  they  were  con¬ 
verting  and  with  whom  they  were  ministering  and  living.  And  so, 
as  soon  as  I  came  in  as  Custodian  [1622]  I  commenced  to  build  the 
Church  I  and  Monastery — and  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  Our  Ford, 
it  would  shine  in  whatsoever  place.  There  already  the  Religious 
teach  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  read  and  write,  to  play  [instruments] 
and  sing,  and  all  the  trades  of  civilization  l^poLicial.  Though  cold, 
the  spot  is  the  most  fertile  in  all  New  Mexico. 

TEOAS  NATION.  (25) 

PROCEEDING  further  Westward,  toward  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
which  we  have  left,  begins  the  Teoas  nation.  This  Province 
extends  over  a  space  of  eleven  or  twelve  leagues,  by  eight 
pueblos,  in  which  must  be  six  thousand  souls.  This  nation 
was  first  in  this  Kingdom  to  be  baptized,  on  which  they  pride 
themselves  much;  and  very  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  aid 


*  Population  in  1749,  965  Spaniards,  575  Indians.  In  1760,  pop.  1285  ;  in  1788,  2244  ;  in 
1793,  2419  ;  in  1799,  4194.— f.  w.  h.  t  Frontier  grarrison. 

t“  Given  in  charg-e.”  Trustees.  The  Encomienda  was  a  trusteeship  over  the 
Indians,  one  of  the  early  devices  of  the  great  Indian  policy  of  Spain.  In  return  for 
his  privileg-es,  the  Encomendero  had  to  teach  and  christianize  his  wards  at  his  own 
expense. 

§A  faneg-a  varied,  according*  to  times  and  places,  from  1.6  bushels  to  2.49  bushels. 
The  N.  Y.  Public  Library  coolly  translates  it  “  bushel.” 

II  The  “  Parroquia,”  sorue  of  whose  walls  are  now  incorporated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Santa  P6.  IF  Tehua. 
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more  than  the  ordinary  and  accompany  them  in  all  their  wars.  It 
has  three  Monasteries,  and  Churches  of  much  beauty  [curiosidad]. 
Particularly  that  [Church]  of  San  Ildef onso,  (26)  upon  which  the  Relig¬ 
ious  who  founded  it  put  much  care.  And  all  the  pueblos  have  their 
Churches,  where  the  [Religious]  go  to  say  Mass  for  them  ;  and  [the 
Indians]  are  very  well  instructed  in  all  the  trades.  The  land  is  very 
fertile,  because  a  Religious  has  brought  it  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
its  seed-lands.  And  [there  is]  much  fish  in  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which 
passes  by  there. 


HEMES  NATION.  (27) 


PASSING  over  this  river  to  the  Westward,  at  seven  leagues  one 
strikes  the  Hemes  [Jemez]  nation,  the  which,  when  I  came 
in  as  Custodian,  had  been  dissipated  through  all  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  already  almost  depopulated  by  famine  and  wars 
which  were  on  the  way  to  finish  them  off  [los  ivan  acabando\ . 
There  the  most  part  were  already  baptised,  and  had  their  Churches, 
by  the  hard  enough  travail  and  care  of  sundry  Religious.  And  so  I 
promptly  endeavored  \^procur^\  to  reclaim  it  and  to  gather  it  again  in 
the  same  Province,  and  placed  [there]  a  Religious*  who  attended 
to  it  with  care.f  And  we  have  congregated  it  [the  “  nation”]  in  two 
pueblos;  that  is,  in  the  [pueblo]  of  San  Joseph,  which  was  still 
standing,  with  a  very  sumptuous  and  beautiful  Church  and  Monas¬ 
tery;  and  in  the  [pueblo]  of  San  Diego,  of  the  Congregation,  which 
for  this  purpose,  we  founded  new,  bringing  thither  what  Indians  there 
were  of  that  nation  who  were  going  about  astray,  likewise  giving 
them  a  house  [we  had]  made,  and  in  it  food  for  some  days, 
and  plowed  lands  for  their  planting.  For  these  and  other  like  expen¬ 
ditures  of  charity  we  Religious  are  wont  to  barter  even  unto  the 
sackcloth  \sayal\  which  Your  Majesty  gives  us  in  alms  for  our  vest¬ 
ure.  And  so  that  congregation  is  today  one  of  the  best  pueblos  in 
the  Indies  ;  with  its  Church  and  Monastery  and  schools  of  all  trades, 
as  in  the  rest.  And  although  more  than  the  half  of  this  nation 
have  died.  Your  Majesty  has  withal  more  than  three  thousand  tribu¬ 
taries  congregated  there. 


PICURIES  NATION.  (28) 


URNING  back,  then,  to  the  Teoas  nation,  from  which  we 


came  out  to  go  to  the  Hemes,  [and]  following  the  river  up 


stream  to  the  North  ten  leagues,  we  arrive  at  the  pueblo  of 


the  Picuries,  which  must  have  two  thousand  souls,  already 


baptized,  with  their  Monastery  and  Church,  where  they  are 
well  doctrinated  and  taught.  This  has  been  the  most  indomitable 
and  treacherous  people  in  that  Kingdom;  and  sundry  Religious  have 
suffered  much  by  them;  [for]  they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  lay 
hands  on  them  [the  priests]  and  maltreat  them,  in  hatred  of  our  Holy 
Catholic  Faith,  from  which  proceeds  so  much  virtue.  And  the  Re¬ 
ligious  whom  they  have  at  this  moment  \actualmente\^X  they  have 
several  times  desired  to  kill;  and  Our  Dord  hath  miraculously  delivered 
him  from  them — as  for  instance  \como  es]  when  they  went  forth  to 
seize  him  and  kill  him  on  the  road,  they  were  covered  with  a  cold 
sweat  in  his  presence,  and  trembled  with  fear;  and  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  at  the  time  when  they  entered  [his  room]  to  lay  hands  on  him, 
[he]  was  rendered  [guedar]  invisible  and  [they]  went  away  confounded. 
And  today,  God  be  praised,  they  are  very  pacific  and  well  doctrinated. 
And  though  these  Indian  are  of  the  Teoas  §  nation,  being  so  far 
separated  from  it  they  are  put  by  themselves  [suponen  por  si;  prob. 

*  Father  Martin  de  Arvide. 

^Acudid—lii.  Y.  Public  Library  translation — “  who  hastened  to  it  with  care.” 

t  N.  Y.  Public  Library  version  utterly  bofferles  this  familiar  idiom. 

STiffua. 
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misprint  for  se  ponen] .  It  is  a  very  fertile  land,  which  yields  its 
fruits  in  a  short  time  and  with  much  abundance.  [It  has]  very  good 
river-waters,  and  trout  in  them.  Likewise  it  has  mines  of  very  fine 
garnets,  but  [y]  there  is  nobody  to  apply  himself  to  work  them  [that 
is,  cut  the  garnets,  masc]. 

TAOS  NATION.  (29) 

Forward  to  the  same  Northward,  another  seven  leagues,  is 
the  pueblo  of  the  Taos,  of  the  same  nation  as  the  foregoing, 
although  the  language  varies  somewhat.  It  has  two  thousand 
five  hundred  souls  baptized;  with  its  Monastery  and  Church, 
which  two  Religious  who  have  had  charge  of  this  conversion 
have  founded  with  much  care.  These  Indians  are  very  well  doctrin- 
ated.  And  in  the  bygone  year  of  [One  Thousand]  Six  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Seven,  the  Lord  confirmed  His  Holy  Word  by  a  miracle 
among  them.  And  it  was  [thus] .  It  went  hard  with  them  to  give 
up  having  many  wives  [mug-eres]  as  they  used  to  have  before  [they 
were]  baptized;  and  each  day  the  Religious  preached  to  them  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  matrimony;  and  the  one  that  most 
contradicted  this  was  an  old  Indian  woman,  a  sorceress,  who,  under 
pretext  of  going  to  the  country  for  firewood,  took  out  four  other 
women  with  her.  [These  were]  good  Christians  and  married  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  of  our  Holy  Mother  Church;  and  going  and  coming, 
she  kept  persuading  them  that  they  should  not  consent  to  the  method 
of  marriage  which  the  Father  taught,  for  that  which  they  used  to 
use  in  their  gentilism  \^gentilidad\  was  better.  The  which  [argu¬ 
ment]  the  good  Christian  women  steadily  \siempre.,  always]  resisted. 
And  as  they  were  arriving  [again]  already  near  the  pueblo,  the  sor¬ 
ceress  not  ceasing  from  her  sermon,  and  the  heavens  being  clear  and 
serene,  a  thunderbolt  fell  and  slew  that  infernal  mistress  of  the 
Demon,  right  between  \en  medio  de~\  the  good  Christians  who  were 
resisting  her  evil  doctrine.  And  they  remained  very  free  from  the 
thunderbolt  and  very  [much]  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  matrimony.  Directly  all  the  pueblo  flocked  thither; 
and  seeing  that  rap  {aldavada,  rap  with  a  door-knocker!  from  heaven, 
all  those  who  were  living  in  secret  concubinage  got  married,  and  be¬ 
lieved  very  sincerely  all  which  the  Father  taught  them.  He  promptly 
made  them  a  sermon  there,  upon  the  event;  and  he  preaches  to  them 
all  the  feast-days,  as  is  done  in  the  rest  of  the  Monasteries. 
The  glory  be  to  God  our  Lord.  It  is  a  land  very  cold,  and  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  provisions  \^bastimentos'\  and  flocks. 

CRAG  OF  ACOMA.  (30) 

Returning,  then,  backward  to  the  position  of  the  Queres 
nation,  [and]  going  out  twelve  leagues  to  the  West  from  its 
last  pueblo,  Santa  Ana,  one  arrives  at  the  Penol  of  Acoma,* 
which  has  cost  so  many  lives  of  Spaniards  and  friendly  In¬ 
dians,  as  well  because  it  is  of  chopped-off  \tajad(i\  cliff  and 
inexpugnable,  as  because  of  the  valor  of  its  inhabitants,  who  must 
be  close  to  \al  pid  de^  two  thousand  souls.  And  the  past  year  of 
[16]  29  God  was  pleased  that  we  should  reclaim  them  to  peace,  and 
today  they  have  a  Religious  f  who  is  catechising  them  and  baptizing. 
And  the  Lord  hath  confirmed  with  a  miracle  the  virtue  of  this  holy 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  And  it  was,  that  when  an  infant  of  one 
year  was  dying,  and  already  at  the  last  gasp,  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother  who  was  beweeping  it  for  dead,  the  Religious  who  was  there 
teaching  them  said  to  her  that  if  she  so  much  loved  her  daughter  she 


*  See  “  The  Spanish  Pioneers  ”  (A.  C.  McClurgr  &  Co.,  Chlcajro),  p.  125-148 ;  “The 
Land  of  Poco  Tiempo”  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.),  for  description  of  Acoma 
and  its  “cost  in  lives.”  t  Pray  Jnan  Ramirez. 
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should  let  her  be  baptized,  so  that  if  she  were  to  die  she  might  go  to 
enjoy  eternal  giory  in  heaven.  And  though  the  mother  was  a  hea¬ 
then  [GenHl],  she  believed  the  Father  and  besought  him  that  he 
would  baptize  the  [child].  To  the  which,  the  Religious  said  to  her: 
“Have  faith,  then.  Daughter;  for  this  holy  water  of  Baptism  is 
powerful  to  revive  thy  daughter.”  And  as  he  cast  it  upon  her,  say¬ 
ing  the  words,  it  was  a  marvelous  thing ;  for  [que]  instantly  the 
child  raised  herself  well  and  sound,  and  besieged  [emdistid^*  the 
breasts  of  her  mother,  and  turned  very  smiling  and  cooingly  [kala- 
gtiend\  to  the  priest  \_padre\  ;  showing  by  actions,  since  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  talk,  her  thankfulness  for  the  good  he  had  done  her.  Whereat 
all  those  Indians  remained  very  [much]  confirmed  in  the  Faith,  and 
with  devotion  got  themselves  taught  hurriedly  to  pray  that  they 
might  be  baptized.  Blessed  be  God  for  all. 

CUNI  NATION.  (31) 


FOIvDOWING  on  still  further  West,  thirty  leagues,  one  arrives  at 
the  Province  of  Cuni,  where  are  eleven  or  twelve  pueblos  in  a 
stretch  \distritd\  of  nine  or  ten  leagues.  Therein  are  more 
than  ten  thousand  souls,  converted,  who  go  on  being  cate¬ 
chised  and  baptized ;  with  two  Monasteries  and  Churches. 
Wherein  the  Religious  who  are  there  have  passed,  and  still  pass, 
many  difficulties  and  travails,  because  of  the  great  resistance  the 
sorcerers  make  to  them.  And  as  God  is  over  all,  the  Religious  al¬ 
ways  come  out  victorious.  And  our  Ford  hath  wrought  there  many 
strange  \^parficulares'\  things,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  all 
the  above-said,  which  I  defer.  It  is  a  land  very  fertile  in  every  sort 
of  provisions. 

MOQUI  NATION.  (32) 

FOGTOWING  on  another  thirty  leagues  to  the  same  Westward, 
one  reaches  the  Province  of  Moqui,  of  the  same  quantity  [of 
towns]  as  the  foregoing  Zuhi,  with  other  ten  thousand  souls 
who  are  being  catechised  and  baptized ;  whose  baptism,  and 
the  divine  word,  the  Ford  hath  confirmed  with  the  following 
miracle.  It  is  a  general  custom  among  all  the  infidel  Indians  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Religious  in  their  pueblos  very  well  in  the  beginning,  and 
submit  themselves  soon  to  Baptism  ;  but  seeing,  when  they  are  cate¬ 
chised,  that  they  have  to  give  up  their  idolatries  and  sorceries,  the 
sorcerers  so  resent  it  that  they  disquiet  all,  and  turn  them  aside  that 
they  be  not  Christians.  Not  only  this,  but  they  drive  the  Religious 
out  of  the  pueblo,  and  if  not,  they  kill  him.  Thus  it  befell  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  pueblof  of  this  Province  of  Moqui ;  that  they  received  very  well 
the  Padre]:  who  went  to  convert  them,  and  his  companions, §  and  a  few 
\unos\  11  soldiers  who  were  there  for  escort  with  them.  And  seeing  that 
the  Religious,  with  an  original  Cross  of  [which  had  belonged  to]  the 
Mother  Duisa  de  Carrion,  constrained  them  with  lively  and  effica¬ 
cious  reasoning,  to  the  adoration  of  one  God  and  Ford,  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  who  for  our  Redemption  had  died  upon  a  Cross  like  that 
[pne\ ,  which  they  were  under  obligation  to  adore  likewise,  and  not 
their  idols  with  which  the  Demon  had  them  so  deceived — at  this  the 
sorcerers  were  irritated ;  and  seeing  that  they  were  being  deprived 
of  the  jurisdiction  which  as  infernal  ministers  they  had  over  those 
souls,  they  persuaded  all  the  people  that  the  Religious  and  all  those 
who  accompanied  him  were  so  many  [unos^  liars  who  were  going  to 
fool  them,  and  that  therefore  they  should  kill  them.  And  when  they 
wished  to  carry  this  into  effect,  on  sundry  occasions,  they  dared  not, 


*To  invest,  besieg-e.  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  “suckled  a  fair  example  of  trans¬ 
lation  by  firuess.  tSan  Bernardo  (or  Bernardino)  de  Awatobi ;  destroyed  by  the  other 
Moquis  in  I'lOO.  t  Fray  Francisco  de  Porras.  §  Fray  Andrfes  Gutierrez  and  Fray 
Cristdbal  de  la  Concepcion.  II  12,  in  fact. 
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on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers,  but  [jv]  chiefly  on  account 
of  heaven’s  aid.  After  this,  a  troop  of  them  came  and  brought  a  boy 
of  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  blind  from  birth  [a  nativitate.,  I^atin] ,  who 
was  born  with  his  eyes  closed  [^pegados,  stuck],  and  without  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  able  to  see.  And  they  said  to  the  Religious  these 
words  :  “  Thou  must  be  some  great  liar  !  And  so,  if  it  is  true  all  this 
that  thou  sayest  of  that  [thing]  which  thou  callest  Cross,  put  it  on 
the  eyes  of  this  boy.  And  if  with  that  he  shall  open  them,  we  will 
confess  that  it  is  truth,  all  that  thou  preachest  to  us.  But  if  not,  we 
have  to  kill  thee,  or  drive  thee  out  confounded.”  The  Religious,  in 
view  of  this,  with  the  concern  and  devoutness  which  can  be  imag¬ 
ined  in  like  case,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  with  that  'same 
Cross  in  his  hands  and  his  eyes  to  heaven,  besought  the  Divine 
Majesty  that,  for  the  confounding  of  those  barbarous  infidels,  and 
that  they  might  adore  His  most  holy  name  and  Cross,  He  would  there 
work  with  it  His  marvels.  He  rose,  and  with  the  greatest  faith  laid 
the  [cross]  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind  boy.  And  at  once,  in  the  same 
instant,  he  opened  them  and  began  to  cry  aloud,  marveling  that  he 
saw.  Whereupon  they  caught  up  the  boy  in  their  arms  and  bore  him 
through  the  streets  and  plazas,*  proclaiming  in  great  shouts  the  mir¬ 
acle,  and  that  all  should  be  Christians  and  be  baptized  and  do  that 
which  the  Padre  taught  them  ;  that  [his]  was  the  truth,  and  that 
their  sorcerers  were  so  many  liars  who  had  kept  them  fooled.  And 
thus  they  submitted  themselves  promptly  to  that  which  the  Padre 
and  his  companions  taught  them  for  being  baptized,  and  held  them 
in  great  love  and  respect.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum.  [Tatin : 
“  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Cord.”]  And  although  in  all  the  fore¬ 
going  conversions  our  lyord  hath  wrought  many  marvels,  I  have 
avoided  relating  them  now,  deferring  them  for  the  general  history  of 
that  land,  which,  with  the  favor  of  heaven  I  am  making  ;  and  I  have 
wished  to  relate  to  Your  Majesty  the  aforesaid  miracles  only  because 
our  Tord  hath  wrought  them  all  the  past  year  of  [Sixteen]  Twenty- 
Nine,  since  Your  Majesty  deigned  to  provide  the  more  ministers. 

CBRKMONIES  OF  THIS  HFATHKNISM. 

These  are  the  populations  which  we  have,  in  this  region,  con¬ 
verted  and  baptized,  in  what  we  call  New  Mexico  ;  that  is, 
from  the  first  pueblo  of  the  Province  of  the  Piros,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Senecii,  up  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  far  as  the  pueblo  of 
San  Geronimo  of  the  Taos.  They  are  in  a  stretch  of  a 
hundred  leagues.  The  which  pueblos  are  on  one  side  and  the  other 
of  the  river,  and  sundry  of  them  somewhat  off  the  road  seven  or 
eight  leagues  [away]  on  other  small  stream-beds  \arroyuelos\. 
All  of  which  [together]  must  have  close  to  eighty  thousand  souls. 
All  these  folk  and  nations  were  in  their  gentilism  divided  into  two 
factions,  warriors  and  sorcerers.  The  warriors  tried,  in  opposition 
to  the  sorcerers,  to  bring  all  the  people  under  their  [own]  dominion 
and  authority  ;  and  the  sorcerers,  with  the  same  opposition,  pur- 
suaded  all  that  they  made  the  rain  fall  and  the  earth  yield  good  crops, 
and  other  things  at  which  the  warriors  sneered.  Wherefore  there 
were  between  them  continuous  civil  wars,  so  great  that  they  killed 
each  other  [off]  and  laid  waste  whole  pueblos,  wherein  the  Demon 
had  his  usual  crop.  Their  Religion,  though  it  was  not  formal  idolatry 
was  nearly  so,  since  they  made  offerings  for  whatsoever  action.  As, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  going  out  to  fight  their  enemies,  they 


’•'The  familiar  plaza  or  public  square  of  all  Spanish-American  towns.  N.  Y.  Pub¬ 
lic  Ifibrary  translates  it  ‘places.” 
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offered  up  flour*  and  other  things  to  the  scalps  of  those  they  had 
slain  of  the  hostile  nation.  If  they  were  going  to  hunt,  they  offered 
up  flour*  to  heads  of  deer,  jackrabbits,  cottontail  rabbits  and 
other  dead  animals.  If  to  fish,  they  made  offerings  to  the  river. 
The  women  who  wished  that  the  men  should  desire  them,  went  out 
into  the  country  fat  and  well,  and  set  up  a  stone  or  some  small  pole 
on  some  hill,  and  there  offered  flour*  to  it ;  and  for  eight  days,  or  as 
many  as  they  could  [endure] ,  did  not  eat,  except  something  to  disturb 
their  stomachs  and  provoke  vomiting ;  and  they  flogged  themselves 
cruelly.  And  when  they  could  endure  no  more,  and  from  fat  had 
made  themselves  lean  and  of  the  mien  of  the  Demon,  they  returned 
[to  the  pueblo]  very  confident  that  the  first  man  that  might  see  them 
would  desire  them,  and  would  give  them  mantas — which  is  their  chief 
end.  But  this  adoration  of  these  poles  and  stones  is  in  nowise  rever¬ 
ential  ;  for  it  makes  no  odds  to  them  [the  Indians]  \no  se  les  da  que 
los  piseUy  etc.]f  that  [people]  trample  upon  them  nor  spit  upon  them 
[the  sticks  or  stones]  but  as  a  ceremonial  they  put  them  thus.  To 
make  one  a  Captain,  they  used  to  come  together  in  a  plaza  and  tie 
him  naked  to  a  pillar ;  and  with  some  cruel  thistles  they  all  flogged 
him,  and  they  afterward  entertained  him  with  farces  and  other 
jestings.  And  if  to  all  he  was  very  unruffled  and  did  not  weep  nor 
make  grimaces  at  the  one,  nor  laugh  at  the  other,  they  confirmed  him 
for  a  very  valiant  Captain.  And  in  this  manner  the  Demon  kept  them 
deceived  with  a  thousand  superstitions.  This  has  always  been  a  peo¬ 
ple  of  government  and  a  republic  ;  the  old  men  coming  together 
with  the  Chief  Captain  \^Capitan  Mayor],  to  confer  and  judge  the 
things  that  were  suitable.  And  when  these  had  been  determ¬ 
ined,  the  Capitan  Mayor  went  forth  in  person  proclaiming  \Prego~ 
nando]X  through  the  pueblo  that  which  was  ordered.  And  this 
is,  even  to-day,  an  action  of  great  authority,  this  proclaiming  by  the 
Chief  Captains  what  has  to  be  done  in  the  pueblo. 

HOW  WEI,!,  THEY  SUPPORT  §  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Today,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  our  Lord,  with  the  affable 
care  which  we  Religious  have  used  with  them,  they  are  so 
well  doctrinated  and  [good]  Christians  that  when  we  ring  the 
bell  for  Mass  and  the  [teaching  of  the]  Doctrine,  they  all  come 
with  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  neatness  that  they  can,  and  enter 
the  church  to  pray,  as  if  they  were  Christians  of  very  long  standing 
\mui  antiguos]  ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  always  come  morning 
and  evening  to  the  Doctrine,  attend  with  very  great  care  [and]  with¬ 
out  fail  ;  and  the  choristers  {cantores]  in  the  chapels  change  about 
by  their  weeks  [week  by  week] ,  and  sing  every  day  in  the  Church,  at 
their  hours,  the  Morning  Mass  ^Prima],  High  Mass  and  Vespers, 
with  great  punctuality.  And  all  make  Confession  in  their  [own] 
tongue,  and  prepare  themselves  fcr  the  confession,  studying  out 
their  sins  and  bringing  them  marked  on  knotted  threads.  And  they 
are  always  of  notable  submission  and  affection  toward  the  Religious 
who  minister  to  them ;  and  scarcely  does  one  [of  them]  begin  to  be 
sick  before  [when]  he  comes  quickly  to  see  the  Religious,  or  sends  to 
call  him,  believing  that  only  with  seeing  him  he  will  be  healed.  And 
if  the  sickness  goes  farther,  he  confesses  himself  for  death.  This  is 
the  continuous  occupation  of  the  Religious,  treating  them  in  their 


*Harina.  But  the  votive  offering"  was,  as  it  still  is,  their  own  corn-meal.  See 
The  Man  zvho  Married  the  Moon  (Century  Co.),  pp.  55,  etc;  Strange  Corners  of  Our 
Country  (Century  Co.),  Chap.  xx. 

tThe  N.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.  version  does  not  attempt  to  translate  this  phrase  at  all. 
t  The  official  word  for  that  public  heralding"  by  which  the  Pueblos  are  still  sum¬ 
moned  to  all  communal  work.  N.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.  version  calls  him  “Greater  Captain.” 
5  Acuden.  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  “  hasten  to.” 
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sicknesses  and  supplying  all  their  necessities.  And  so  they  have  a 
notable  affection  W  them  and  for  the  things  of  the  Church,  which 
they  attend  with  notable  love  and  devotion.  As  all  the  Churches 
and  Monasteries  they  have  made,  fully  testify.  Of  all  the  which  it 
will  seem  an  enhancement  to  state  that  .sumptuous  and  beautiful  as 
they  are,  they  were  built  solely  by  the  women  and  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  curacy  [dotrina] .  For  among  these  nations  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  women  to  build  the  walls  ;  and  the  men  spin  and  weave 
their  mantas.,  and  go  to  war  and  the  chase  ;  and  if  we  [try  to]  oblige 
some  man  to  build  wall,  he  runs  away  from  it,  and  the  women  laugh. 
And  with  this  [work  of  women]  there  have  been  built  more  than 
fifty  Churches,  with  roofs,  [with]  very  beautiful  carvings  and  fret¬ 
work  \laceria.,  nets]  and  the  walls  very  well  painted.  For  there  are 
marvelous  highlands  of  every  sort  of  timber  ;  and  with  the  care  that 
we  Religious  have  put  to  teaching  the  Indians  of  the  curacy  {dotrina^ , 
there  are  very  good  craftsmen  in  carpentry  and  in  all  the  crafts.  And 
thus  they  are  today  so  well  instructed  in  everything,  particularly  in 
the  things  of  the  Faith  and  Christianity,  that  it  causes  wonder  to  see 
that  in  less  than  twenty  years  which  have  [passed]  since  the  baptiz¬ 
ing  began,  and  particularly  in  the  last  eight  years,*  wherein  the  har¬ 
vest  of  souls  has  been  more  abundant,  they  seem  Christians  of  a 
hundred  years’  [standing] .  If  we  go  passing  along  the  roads,  and 
they  see  us  from  their  pueblos  or  fields,  they  all  come  forth  to  meet 
us  with  very  great  joy,  saying  :  “  Praised  be  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I 
Praised  be  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  !  ”  And  when  we  arrive  at 
their  pueblos  they  meet  us  with  nosegays  and  regale  us  with  fish  or 
with  whatever  they  have  ;  and  the  Captain  of  the  pueblo  gives  us 
welcome  and  compliments,  for  that,  being  Priests  of  God,  we  honor 
their  pueblos  wherein  they  used  to  live  like  savages  ;  and  other  say¬ 
ings  \razones\  after  this  fashion. f  They  are  all  a  folk  who  dress 
themselves  in  mantas  of  cotton,  and  [in]  skins,  and  in  their  fashion 
try  to  deck  themselves  out  [as  well]  as  they  can  ;  in  particular,  with 
necklaces  and  earrings  of  Turquoises,  for  they  have  mines  of  these,]: 
and  cut  them  \^las  labran\  though  imperfectly.  And  the  women  dress 
themselves  honestly  [i.  e.,  modestly,  decently,  as  in  our  old  phrase 
“  an  honest  woman  ”],  with  their  mantas  of  cotton  figured  {pintados^ 
lit.  “  painted  ”]  and  broidered  with  the  same. 


WHAT  THAT  KINGDOM  OWES  UNTO 
YOUR  MAJESTY. 


This  land  and  its  inhabitants,  then,  having  been  [ever]  since 
God  created  them,  subject  to  the  Demon,  and  his  slaves  until 
this  time ;  and  all  filled  \^poblado,  lit.  populated]  with 
estufas§  of  idolatry ;  where  they  not  only  never  adored  the 
most  holy  name  of  Jesus  but  did  not  even  know  it,  nor 
his  most  holy  Cross  ;  and  all  the  land  being  today,  in  so  brief  years, 
filled  with  Churches  and  with  pedestals  of  Crosses,  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  salute  aloud,  praising  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and 
the  most  holy  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  when  the  bell  is  rung  for 
the  Ave  Marias  they  fall  on  their  knees,  wheresoever  the  sound  ivoz^ 
may  reach  them,  and  with  cries  adore  the  most  holy  Virgin,  praying 
aloud  the  accustomed  three  Ave  Marias  ;  and  the  same  when  they 
hear  the  tolling  for  souls  {plegaria  de  las  animas^  ||,  praying  a  Pater 


*de  echo  anos  d  esta  parte  ;  lit.  from  eigrht  years  hitherward.  Which  familiar 
idiom  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.  translates  ^'tess  than  eight  years  in  this  part  ”  ! 
tN.  Y.  Pub.  Lib.  “  and  in  this  way  other  reasons  ”  ! 

tThe  famous  prehistoric  turquoise  mines  in  “Mt.  Chalchihuitl,”  near  Cerrillos, 
N.  M.  Now  controlled,  I  believe,  by  Tiffany. 

SEstufa  [Span,  “stove”],  the  Man-House  of  the  Indians.  The  men  and  boys 
slept  and  held  council  here.  The  N.  Y.  P.  L.  translates  it  “hot  houses”! 

UThe  rinfirinir  tor  prayers  for  the  souls  in  purgatory* 
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Noster  and  Ave  Maria  ;  a  land  where  it  seemed  the  Demon  corrupted 
the  [very]  airs* with  his  presence  and  made  them  unhabitable,  and  to¬ 
day  [these  airs]  are  so  chang^ed  and  inoffensive,  for  carrying-  through 
them  the  most  holy  Sacrament  uncovered  in  the  processions  ;  and 
that  to  make  this  reform  and  change,  God  should  have  selected  min¬ 
isters  so  poor  as  the  sons  of  my  Father  St.  Francis — it  seems  that 
contemptibilia  elegit  Deus,  ut  confundat  fortia^.  Though  here  it  is 
clearly  and  evidently  seen  that  God  is  author  and  prime  mover,  for 
which  we  give  Him  infinite  thanks.  We  owe  them  also  to  Your 
Majesty,  since  without  your  Royal  aid  we  could  not  have  borne  so 
many  expenses.  And  Your  Majesty  should  be  very  proud  to  be  cause 
of  all  this  change  ;  who  enjoy  all  the  merit  of  those  conversions, 
wherein  we  snatch  so  many  thousands  of  souls  from  the  claws  of  the 
Demon,  a  thing  that  could  not  be,  save  by  a  miracle.  For  God  left  it 
and  referred  it  to  Your  Majesty,  in  order  that  by  means  so  Catholic,  and 
by  your  Royal  expenditures,  you  should  enjoy  so  many  spiritual  and 
temporal  treasures.  Already  [y  a,  prob.  misprint  for  ya]  all  the  In¬ 
dians,  whom  we  teach  with  so  much  concern,  always  commend  Your 
Majesty  to  God,  since  at  so  much  cost  you  sent  them,  and  maintain 
there,  ministers  and  Churches,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and 
they  do  it  [pray  for  you]  regularly  [de  ordinarid].  And  we,  the  Re¬ 
ligious,  as  so  loving  and  indebted  vassals  and  Chaplains,  never  fail, 
either  in  the  Mass  or  in  our  private  prayers — in  that  so  remote  King¬ 
dom  of  yours,  and  in  that  primitive  Church  where  our  Ford  worketh 
so  many  marvels — to  commend  Your  Majesty  to  God.  In  all  and  for 
all  be  the  honor  and  glory  to  God  our  Ford. 

[TO  continued.] 

Frrata  in  last  number  :  p.  286,  note  ;  for  convente  read  convento. 
288,  290,  for  “  Jornado,”  read  Jornada.  290,  for  “ano  Pasado,”  read 
aho  pasado.  _ 


NOTES  BY  FREDERICK  WEBB  HODGE. 

12.  PiROS.— The  Piros  (see  p.  283,  Oct.  number)  (also  known  to  literature  as  Biroros. 
Picos,  Pir,  Pira,  Piri,  Pirj,  Piruas,  Pyros,  Siros)  were  one  of  the  principal  grroups 
of  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  in  Benavides’s  time,  and  for  a  greneration  later. 
They  comprised  two  divisions — one  occupying-  Rio  Grande  valley  from  the  present 
town  of  San  Marcial,  northward  to  within  about  fifty  miles  of  Albuquerque,  where 
the  country  of  the  Tiguas,  orj:he  “Province  of  Tiguex”  commenced.  This  Piro 
area  was  embraced  within  Onate’s  “  Province  of  Atripuy.”  The  other  division, 
sometimes  called  Tompiros  and  Salineros,  occupied  an  area  eastward  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  its  mountain  wall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  lagooons,  where  they  ad¬ 
joined  the  eastern  group  of  Tigua  settlements  on  the  south.  The  Western  or  Rio 
Grande  branch  of  the  tribe  was  doubtless  visited  by  members  of  Coronado’s  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  1540-41,  as  well  as  bv  Chamuscado  in  1580,  Espejo  in  1582,  Onate  in  1598,  and 
other  early  explorers. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  Piro  villages  in  1675  had 
already  been  at  work  before  Benavides’s  visit,  since  later  on  in  the  Memorial  our 
author  says  that  the  Piro  settlements  began  with  Senecu  (the  site  of  the  present 
hamlet  of  San  Antonio)  and  ended  with  Sevilleta  (at  or  near  the  present  Ea  Joya; 
the  name  survives  in  the  “  Cevilleta”  grant),  whereas  in  Onate’s  time,  some  32  years 
before,  the  first  Piro  villages  met  in  coming  from  the  south  were  Qualacu  and  Tren- 
aquel,  the  latter  on  or  near  the  site  of  San  Marcial,  the  former  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river;  indeed  Benavides  speaks  of  the  depopulation  of  Sevilleta  and  of  his 
gathering  the  scattered  natives  and  settling  them  anew.  As  already  intimated,  the 
14  or  more  Piro  villages  were  reduced  to  four  ere  the  beginning  of  the  Pueblo  Rebel¬ 
lion  of  1680,  but  this  reduction  in  number,  we  are  told  by  Bandelier,  “was  due  not 
only  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  gather  their  fiocks  into  larger  pueblos,  but 
also  to  the  danger  to  which  these  Indians  were  exposed  from  the  Apaches  of  the 
‘  Perrillo’  and  the  ‘  Gila.’  ”  In  other  words,  there  was  a  beneficent  “  Policy  of  con¬ 
centration”  exercised  by  the  missionaries  more  than  250  years  before  the  same  plan 
(but  with  anything  but  a  beneficent  object)  was  tried  with  the  Apaches  by  the 
U.  S.  authorities,  the  cost  of  which,  in  both  blood  and  gold,  is  almost  beyond  com¬ 
putation.  The  names  of  the  Rio  Grande  Piro  villages  so  far  as  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  are  Alamillo,  Qualacu,  San  Pascual,  Senecu,  Sevilleta,  Socorro,  Teypana 
and  Trenaquel. 


*lst  Corinthians,  1,  27:  “God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con¬ 
found  th*  things  that  are  mighty,” 
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The  first  active  missionary  work  among-  the  Piros  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Pray  Juan  Claros,  who  went  to  New  Mexico  with  Onate  in  1598,  and  min¬ 
istered  to  Qualacu,  Teypana,  and  Trenaquel,  as  well  as  to  some  Tig-ua  villag-es.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  any  active  steps  were  taken  at  this  early  date  to¬ 
ward  the  erection  of  churches.  Pray  Juan  returned  to  Mexico  with  other  friars, 
while  Onate  was  in  Quivira  in  1601.  The  date  of  the  founding-  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries  at  San  Antonio  de  Senecu,  Nuestra  Senora  del  Socorro  de  Pilabo, 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  de  Sevilleta  is  quite  definitely  g-iven,  by  Benavides,  as 
1626,  but  the  names  of  their  first  resident  missionaries  we  are  left  to  sur¬ 
mise.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  Arteag-a  and  Garcia  de  San  Pran- 
cisco  de  Zunig-a,  as  has  repeatedly  been  asserted,  for  Perea  himself  names  both 
of  these  friars  among-  the  30  whom  he  broug-ht  to  New  Mexico  in  1629,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Benavides  as  custodian;  or  if  these  were  among-  the  first  missionaries  of  the 
three  pueblos  named,  then  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  the  latter  were  only 
nominally  founded  under  Benavides’s  custodianship  in  1626.  I  am  inclined  to  ag-ree 
with  Vetancurt  that  Pray  Garcia  convirtid  y  fundd  the  Socorro  mission,  after  depart¬ 
ing-  for  New  Mexico  in  1628,  and  that  he  remained  at  that  villag-e  until  1659,  when  he 
left  for  the  Mansos  around  El  Paso  and  founded  the  misson  of  Guadalupe,  remain¬ 
ing- there  until  his  death  in  1673.  Vetancurt  is  even  more  explicit  concerning-  Ar¬ 
teag-a,  who,  he  says,  converted  Senecu  in  1630.  A  few  years  before  the  Pueblo  Rebel¬ 
lion  of  1680,  Senecu,  Socorro,  Alamillo  and  Sevilleta  were  the  only  Piro  pueblos  re- 
mainingr  in  Rio  Grande  valley.  On  Jan.  23,  1675,  the  Apaches  raided  Senecu,  killed 
its  missionary  Pray  Alonzo  Gil  y  Avila,  and  slaug-htered  most  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
survivors  fleeing-  to  Socorro,  a,nd  the  villag-e  remaining-  permanetly  abandoned. 
Some  time  prior  to  this  disaster  six  of  the  Senecu  villag-ers  were  executed  for  mur¬ 
dering-  the  Alcalde  and  four  other  Spaniards;  this  inspired  the  Piros  with  fear  of  the 
colonists,  consequently  they  were  not  invited  to  participate  in  the  revolt  of  1680.  Por 
this  reason,  when  Otermin,  the  Governor,  retreated  from  Santa  Pe  in  that  year,  he 
was  joined  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Socorro,  Sevilletaj  and  Alamillo  and 
established  them  in  the  new  villag-es  of  Socorro,  Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur  in  Chihua¬ 
hua,  below  El  Paso,  where  their  remnants,  numbering-  about  60,  still  survive,  al- 
thoug-h  it  is  probable  that  their  lang-uag-e,  which  was  closely  related  to  the  Tig-ua, 
is  extinct.  The  few  members  of  the  Piros  who  remained  in  New  Mexico  were  doubt¬ 
less  absorbed  by  the  Tig-uas. 

13.  Senectj  (see  p.  283,  Oct.).— Name  probably  derived  from  Tzen-o-cue,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  aborig-inal  appellation  (Bandelier).  This  Piro  pueblo  was 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  18  miles  south  of  Socorro,  at  the  site 
of  the  present  villag-e  of  San  Antonio.  The  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua  was 
founded  there  in  1630  by  Pray  Antonio  de  Arteag-a.  See  note  12  (Piro).  The  villag-e 
was  destroyed  by  the  Apaches  Jan.  23,  1675,  and  most  of  its  iiihabit^ts  killed.  Some 
of  the  names  of  Senecu  that  appear  in  literature  are  Cenecu,  Cinecu,  lenecu,  Jenecu, 
Renecuey  (?),  Sinolu,  Saneca,  Seneco,  Sinecu,  Sinicu,  Senaca,  Sencen,  Seneci,  Senacu, 
Sene,  Seneca,  Zen-ecu  and  Zennecu,  while  the  variations  that  appear  in  the  associ¬ 
ated  Saint  name  are  equally  numerous. 

14.  PiEABO  OR  SocoRRq_(p.  283,  Oct.). — The  aborig-inal  name  of  this  villag-e  was 
first  recorded  in  1598  by  Onate  who  ascended  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east  bank,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  visited  it  on  this  northward  journey.  Leaving-  Qualacu  (opp. 
San  Marcial),  Onate  reached  Teypana,  or  Teypama  in  three  leag-ues,  or  about  op¬ 
posite  Socorro,  as  identified  by  Bandelier.  This  villag-e  he  named  Socorro  because 
the  natives  received  him  kindly,  and  supplied  him  with  much  needed  corn.  It  would 
seem  that  the  name  survived  until  the  time  of  Benavides,  who  reapplied  it  to  Pilabo, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Socorro.  Al- 
thoug-h  Vetancurt  remarks  that  the  name  was  applied  “  porque  a  la  venida  de  los 
carros,  antes  de  la  fundacion  de  Guadalupe  [at  El  Paso],  ses  les  llevaba  Socorro  de 
pan  5'  otras  cosas  a  los  caminantes.”  Ill,  309. 

Hence,  there  have  been  two  Socorros  in  this  vicinity  within  the  historical  period. 

As  hitherto  described  (note  12),  most  of  the  600  inhabitants  of  the  town  followed 
Gov.  Otermin  to  El  Paso,  building-  a  new  villag-e  below  that  place.  The  walls  of 
the  old  church  founded  by  Pray  Garcia  de  San  Erancisco  de  Zunig-a  about  1629  were 
standingr  in  1692,  and  the  ruins  of  the  pueblo  were  still  visible  in  1725,  but  no  trace  of 
them  now  remains.  Typog-raphical  and  ling-uistic  vag-aries  have  recorded  Socorro 
also  as  Secour,  Socora,  Socoro,  Socorra,  and  Socorre. 

15.  Sevilleta  (see  p.  283,  Oct.).— Sevilleta  (or  as  Benavides  calls  it,  Sivilleta)  was 
the  most  northerly  puelflo  of  the  Piros.  Its  native  name  is  not  known.  The  pueblo 
was  visited  in  1598  by  Onate,  who  called  it  Nueva  Sevilla  (New  Seville),  its  situation 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  o^near  Old  La  Joya,  being-  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  Seville  in  Spain.  In  Onate’s  time  it  was  a  small  place — a  ptieble- 
cillo."  Later,  as  Benavides  says,  it  was  destroyed  throug-h  intertribal  wars  (evi¬ 
dently  with  the  Apaches),  its  natives  being-  scattered  among-  the  hills  until  re¬ 
assembled  by  the  Custodian  who  rebuilt  the  town.  Its  importance  as  the  seat  of  a 
monastery  did  not  last  long-,  for  by  1680  it  contained  only  three  families,  the  re¬ 
mainder  having-  joined  Otermin  in  his  flight  to  El  Paso.  In  the  following  year 
Otermin  found  the  town  abandoned  ;  it  was  never  reoccupied. 

16.  Teoa  Nation  (see  p.  284,  Oct.). — These  were  not  the  Tewa  as  the  name  would 
seem  to  imply,  but  the  Tigua,  whose  first  village  going  northward  is  now  Isleta- 
Whether  this  was  the  case  in  Onate’s  time  is  not  certain,  inasmuch  as  that  explorer 
visited  a  few  but  abandoned  pueblos  four  leagues  north  of  Sevilleta  (the  last  Piro 
town  in  Benavides’s  time),  June  24,  1598,  naming  it  San  Juan  Bautista  in  honor  of 
the  day.  Being  on  the  confines  of  Tigua-Piro  territory,  it  is  not  known  to  which  of 
these  groups  it  pertained.  The  Tiguas  formerly  comprised  four  geographic 
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srroupa,  one  occupying-  Taos  and  Picnris,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Gi^ande  ; 
another  inhabiting  Sandia  and  Isleta,  north  and  south  of  Albuquerque,  respctively, 
and  a  third  (with  Piros)the  pueblos  of  Isleta  del  Sur  and  Senecu  del  Sur  below  El  Paso., 
the  fourth  in  a  group  of  pueblos  from  Chilili  to  Quarra,  or  Quarai.the  Salinas  of  the 
Man2ano,east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  ad  joining  the  Tompiros  on  the  north.  At  the  time  of 
Coronado’s  visit,  in  1540,  the  two  northernmost  Tigua  villages  were  separated,  as  they 
are  today,  from  the  middle  group  by  the  Tano,  and  Tehua,  and  Rio  Grande  Queres. 
The  two  villages  on  the  Mexico-Texas  border  were  not  established  until  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pueblo  revolt,  as  has  been  seen.  Benavides’s  allusion  to  15  or  16 
“  Teoa  ”  villages  refers  to  the  middle  group,  between  Bernalillo  and  Los  Lunas,  and 
was  identical  with  the  “Tiguex  province”  of  Coronado.  Beginning  with  the  Bena¬ 
vides  period,  the  Tigua  villages  were  gradually  consolidated,  so  that  by  1680  only 
Isleta  (population  2000),  Sandia  (3000),  Alameda  (300),  and  Puarai  (200)  remained  of 
the  middle  group  ;  Taos  and  Picuris  were  long  at  enmity,  hence  have  preserved 
their  individuality  to  this  day  ;  while  the  pueblos  of  the  Manzano  shared  the  fate  of 
Tabira  and  other  Piro  towns  in  that  vicinity.  In  1580,  Chamuscado,  with  a  small 
party,  accompanied  the  missionaries  Francisco  Lopez,  Juan  de  Santa  Maria,  and 
Agustin  Rodriguez,  to  the  Tigua  country,  but  all  these  were  killed  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  escort.  This  massacre  led  to  the  expedition  in  1582-83,  of  Antonio 
de  Espejo,  with  a  body  guard  of  fourteen  followers.  When  Espejo  approached 
Puarai  (the  Tiguex  village  of  Coronado,  at  or  near  the  present  Bernalillo), 
the  Tiguas  fled  for  fear  of  vengeance,  but  their  fears  were  afterward  allayed.  Espejo 
learned  little  more  than  he  already  knew,  but  Onate  found  on  the  wall  of  a  Puaray 
building  a  partially  defaced  painting  representing  the  killing  of  the  missionaries  18 
years  before.  Although  not  so  inhospitable  as  the  habitat  of  the  eastern  Piros, 
that  of  the  Tiguas  of  the  Manzano  was  desolate  enough,  and  was  also  exposed  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  Apache  ;  yet  they  were  near  the  buffalo  range,  and  gained 
a  fair  livelihood  alone  by  bartering  salt  from  the  Salinas,  which  found  its  way  as  far 
southward  as  Parral,  Chihuahua.  Apache  raids  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
Chilili  between  1669  and  1674 ;  then  Quarra  about  1674,  its  inhabitants  joining  those 
of  the  neighboring  Tajique  pueblo  ;  but  this  too  was  abandoned  in  the  following 
year.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  ill-fated  towns  fled  to  their  kindred  at  Isleta, 
where  they  remained  until  the  Pueblo  revolt,  in  which  all  the  Tigua  pueblos  took  a 
prominent  part.  On  Governor  Otermin’s  return  in  1681  in  an  attempt  to  reconquer 
the  Indians,  Sandia,  Alameda,  and  Puarai  were  abandoned  and  afterward  burned  ; 
Isleta,  however,  held  out,  but  this  village  was  stormed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  about 
400  of  its  inhabitants  captured  and  taken  to  El  Paso,  being  later  settled  in  the  new 
village  of  Isleta  del  Sur,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas.  A  large  number  of  the  re¬ 
maining  Tiguas  of  Isleta  and  Sandia  fled  to  Tusayan,  Arizona,  wherejthey  remained 
with  the  Moquis  or  Hopis  until  1709,  or  possibly  1718,  when  the  Isleteuos  returned  to 
their  pueblo.  The  Sandias  however  (numbering  441)  remained  in  Tusayan  until  1742, 
when  they  were  brought  back  to  the  Rio  Grande  by  padres  Delgado  and  Pino  and 
settled  in  a  new  pueblo  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  where  they  have  since  re¬ 
mained.  Alameda  and  Puarai  were  never  reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos.  Among 
the  names  by  which  the  Tiguas  have  been  known  in  literature  are  Cheguas,  Chiguas, 
Enaghm^h,  Ruas,  Tebas,  Tebes,  Tequa,  Teewahn,  Tiguan,  Tigueans,  Tiguesh, 
Tiguex,  Tiguns,  Tihuas,  Tioas,  Tiquas,  Tiquoz,  Tiwa,  Tizuas,  and  Toas.  The 
“Tiguex”  synonyms  are  too  numerous  for  present  record. 

17.  Sandia  (see  p.  284,  Oct.)  (Span.“watermelon”).— This  Tigua  pueblo  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  12  miles  above  Albuquerque,  in  Bernalillo  county.  It 
formed  one  of  the  towns  of  the  province  of  Tiguex  of  Coronado  in  1540-42,  was  the 
Napeya  (corrupted  from  the  native  name  Na-pfi-ap)  of  Onate  in  1598,  and  later  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores.  At  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sandia  fled  to  Tusayan,  there  occupying, 
in  all  probability,  a  now-ruined  but  evidently  comparatively  modern  pueblo  called 
Payupki,  on  the  Middle  Mesa.  The  same  name  is  applied  by  the  Hopi  Indians  of 
Tusayan  to  the  Sandia  pueblo  of  today.  On  Otermin’s  return  to  New  Mexico,  in 
1681,  he  destroyed  Sandia,  but  in  1748  it  was  rebuilt  on  or  near  its  present  site  by 
Fray  Judn  Miguel  Menchero,  who  was  granted  authority  to  reestablish  the  town, 
settling  therein  at  least  350  of  441  Tiguas  brought  from  Tusayan  by  Delgado  and 
Pino  in  1742,  together,  probably,  with  scattered  natives  from  other  villages.  The 
present  population  is  140.  Some  of  the  names  of  Sandia  that  have  appeared  in  lite¬ 
rature  are :  Zandia,  Deis,  Dolores,  Mapeya,  Na-fhi-ap,  Nafiad,  Na-fi-ap,  Napeya, 
Na-si-ap,  Sandea,  San-Diaz,  Sandilla,  Saudia,  S.  Diaz,  S.  Dies,  Sendia,  St.  Dies, 
Sundia,  and  Zandia. 

18.  Isleta  (see  p.  284,  Oct.). — A  Tigua  pueblo  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  13  miles  south  of  Albuquerque.  Its  native  name  is  Sht-e-huib-bac, 
signifying  “knife  laid  on  the  ground  to  play  whib”— perhaps  in  allusion  to. the 
knife-like  shape  of  the  lava  ridge  on  which  the  pueblo  is  built  (Lummis).  It  is  one 
of  only  two  pueblos  (the  other  being  Acoma)  that  stand  on  the  sites  occupied  when 
Coronado  visited  New  Mexico  in  1540. 

The  first  missionary  to  Isleta  was  Pray  Juan  Claros,  who  with  other  friars  went 
to  New  Mexico  with  Onate  in  1598,  but  in  addition  to  Isleta,  Fray  Juan  ministered 
to  all  the  Tigua,  and  Piro  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  permanent  mis¬ 
sionary  establishment  at  Isleta,  however,  was  that  of  San  Antonio,  as  mentioned  by 
Benavides,  the  original  church  and  convent,  which  were  erected  by  Fray  Juan  de 
Salas,  prior  to  July,  1629,  being  regarded  as  unusually  fine  in  their  day.  Previous 
to  the  Pueblo  revolt  Isleta  had  received  important  accessions  of  population 
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from  the  Tigrua  pueblos  of  the  Manzano,  notably  Chilili,  Quarra,  and  'Tajique, 
when  their  pueblos  were  abandoned  on  account  of  Apache  depredations  between 
1669  and  1674;  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  its  population  was  2000.  As  the 
Spanish  settlers  along  the  lower  Rio  Grande  took  refuge  in  Isleta  as  soon  as  the 
uprising  occurred  in  1680,  thus  interrupting  communication  between  its  inhabitants 
and  the  seat  of  war  at  the  northern  villages,  the  Isleta  Indians  did  not  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  the  colonists  and  priests  in  the  vicinity.  When  Otermin  retreated 
from  Santa  F6,  however,  he  found  the  town  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  having 
joined  the  rebels.  In  1681  Otermin  surprised  and  captured  the  village,  and  on  return¬ 
ing  from  his  northern  tour  took  with  him  519  captives,  of  whom  115  afterward 
escaped.  The  remainder  were  settled  about  1682  on  the  northeast  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  name  Isleta  del  Sur 
(Isleta  of  the  south)  being  applied  to  their  pueblo,  and  the  old  Saint  name,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  being  at  first  retained,  but  it  was  later  changed  to  Corpus  Cristi.  The  date  of 
the  refounding  of  the  northern  Isleta  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  there  is  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  scattered  Tigua  families  were  reassembled  at  the  ruined  village  in 
1709,  and  that  these  were  joined  by  many  others  who,  with  those  of  Sandia,  had  fled 
to  Tusayan,  Arizona,  between  1680  and  1692.  The  name  of  the  Mission  of  northern 
Isleta  was  changed  to  San  Agustin  after  the  £evolt.  The  designation  San  Antonio 
de  Padua  was  first  applied  to  Puarai,  by  Onate.  Tom6  and  Belen,  in  which  had 
been  established  numerous  were  wisz/aj,  or  sub-missions  of  Isleta  in  1788. 

The  present  population  is  about  1100. 

19.  Queres  Nation  (see  p.  285,  Oct.).— Benavides,  like  earlier  Spanish  chroniclers, 
used  the  aboriginal  designation  of  this  “  nation,”  which  forms  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock  embracing  the  inhabitants  of  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  the  Rito  de 
los  Frijoles  (where,  before  being  confined  to  reservations  they  joined  the  Tehua 
country  on  the  northi  and  the  Rio  Jemez,  as  well  as  on  the  latter  stream  from  the 
pueblo  of  Sia  to  its  mouth.  The  western  division  of  the  Queres  or  Keresan  stock 
comprises  the  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Laguna,  whose  people  speak  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  dialect.  Laguna,  however,  did  not  exist  in  Benavides’s  time,  it  having  been 
founded  by  various  other  villagers  near  the  close  of  the  centurj^  Like  other  pueblo 
tribes  the  Queres  maintain  that  they  had  their  origin  at  Sipapu,  or  Shipapu,  in  the 
far  north,  and  that  they  slowly  drifted  southward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  or  Tyuonyi,  where  they  excavated  the  cavate 
lodges  which  still  honeycomb  the  cliffs.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
they  had  abandoned  the  Rito,  and,  moving  farther  southward,  separated  into  a 
number  of  autonomous  village  communities.  According  to  Coronado,  who  visited 
the  “  Quirix  ”  province  in  1540-42,  these  Indians  occupied  seven  pueblos,  exclusive 
of  Acoma  and  Sia.  Forty  years  later  Espejo  found  the  “  Quires  ”  province  to  com¬ 
prise  five  towns,  but  these  did  not  include  Acoma,  or  Sia  and  Santa  Ana,  which 
latter  two  belonged  to  his  Punames  or  Cunames  province.  There  was  thus  com¬ 
paratively  little  change  in  the  number  and  location  of  the  Queres  pueblos  between 
the  date  of  Coronado’s  visit  and  the  establishment  of  missions  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  in  Benavides’s  time  San  Felipe  is  the  first  Queres  pueblo 
met  in  journeying  northward  ;  then  come  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti,  with  Sia  and 
Santa  Ana  on  the  Rio  Jemez  to  the  westward.  The  three  monasteries  and  churches 
among  the  Queres,  mentioned  by  Benavides,  were  doubtless^  those  which  still  ex¬ 
isted  in  1680,  namely,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochiti.  Writers  have  played 
havoc  with  the  name  of  this  stock,  as  with  other  Indian  appellations.  Some  of  the 
“  literary  ”  synonyms  are,  Cherechos  (distinct  from  Querechos),  Cheres,  Chuchacas, 
Gueres,  Hores,  Jerez,  Kera,  Keran,  Keras,  Keres,  Keswhawhay,  Kweres,  Qq’ueres, 
Quera,  Quereses,  Querez,  Queris,  Queros,  Quingas,  Quires,  Ouirex,  Quiria,  Quirix, 
Quiros,  Quivix,  Xeres,  Zures. 

20.  San  Felipe  (see  p.  285,  Oct.).— San  Felipe  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  12  miles  above  Bernalillo.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  into 
New  Mexico,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l5th  century,  the  ancestors  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  pueblo  and  of  Cochiti  formed  a  single  tribe  occupying  success¬ 
ively  a  number  of  pueblos,  the  last  of  which  was  called  Kuapa.  Owing  to  the  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  the  Tehua,  whose  territory  formed  their  northern  boundary,  says 
Bandelier,  this  Queres  group  were  forced  to  separate  into  two  divisions,  one  (the 
Cochiti)  retiring  to  the  Potrero  Viejo,  the  other  going  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  site  of  the  present  Mexican  settlement  of  Cubero,  west  of  the  river,  where  they 
built  the  pueblo  of  Katishtya.  Subsequently  this  village  was  abandoned  and  a  new 
one,  bearing  the  same  name,  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  black  mesa  of  Tamita, 
where  the  San  Felipe  tribe  was  found  by  Coronado  in  1540. 

In  1591,  Castano  de  Sosa  visited  the  pueblo  and  probably  gave  it  the  Saint  name  by 
which  it  is  now  commonly  known. 

Seven  years  later  (1598)  Onate  also  visited  San  Felipe,  and  his  narrative  applies  the 
name  “Castixes”  (Katishtya)  collectively  to  the  pueblos  of  San  Felipe  and 
“  Comitre.”  This  is  doubtless  an  error,  in  copying,  however,  the  latter  name  being 
apparently  a  misprint  or  corruption  of  Tamita,  the  name  of  the  mesa  at  the  fort  of 
which  the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  stood.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  at  an 
early  date,  and  its  first  church  was  erected  by  Fray  Cristpbal  de  Quinones,  who  died  at 
the  pueblo  in  1607  or  1609,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had  founded.  This  pueblo 
was  also  the  residence  of  the  Father  Custodian  in  1636,  but  not  as  a  permanent  seat. 
The  name  of  the  resident  priest  in  Benavides’s  time  is  not  known,  but  Fray  Geronimo 
de  Pedraza  professed  in  1608,  in  Mexico,  and  died  at  San  Felipe  May  5, 1664.  The  San 
Felipe  Indians  took  an  active  part  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  as  there  was  then 
no  resident  priest  at  their  pueblo  to  murder,  they  aided  in  the  massacre  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  of  Cochitt,  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Felipe  (the  latter  resident  at  the  convent  of 
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Santo  Doming-o)  as  well  as  in  the  slaug-hter  of  the  Spanish  colonists  in  the  neigrhbor- 
inff  haciendas  and  of  some  of  the  members  of  their  own  tribe  who  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the  latter  part  of  1681  the  pueblo  was  deserted  by  its  in¬ 
habitants,  who  fled  with  the  Cochitenos  and  others  to  Potrero  Viejo,  but  returned 
in  1683  (see  Cochiti).  Between  the  latter  date  and  1692,  when  Vargras  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  N^w  Mexico,  they  ag-ain  retreated  with  the  other  tribes  to  the  Potrero, 
but  the  Felipenos  were  induced  by  the  Spaniards  to  return.  When  Varg-as  appeared 
the  following-  year  he  found  the  San  Felipe  Indians  in  a  new  pueblo  on  the  summit 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  long-  black  mesa  (Pu'-nyi  Cha-tya)  west  of  the  present 
villag-e,  which  had  been  built  subsequent  to  1683.  Here  a  church  was  erected  in  1694, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing-.  Soon  after  the  beg-inning-  of  the  18th  century, 
when  there  was  no  further  necessity  of  a  defensi-\re  site,  the  tribe  left  its  mesa  settle¬ 
ment  and  erected  at  its  base  the  San  Felipe  of  the  present  time — the  fourth  pueblo 
that  has  borne  the  aborig-inal  appellation  Katishtya.  No  remains  of  the  old  pueblo 
near  the  mesa  of  Tamita  are  traceable.  San  Felipe  was  made  a  visita  of  Santo  Do¬ 
ming-o  in  1782. 

21.  Tompiros  (see  p.  285,  Oct.). — Benavides  was  the  first  to  employ  this  name  for 
the  Piros  of  the  Manzano,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  althoug-h  he  included  in  the  name 
the  Tig-ua  villag-es  of  that  section  (see  notes  12  and  16).  The  strictlj^  Piro  or  “Tom- 
piro”  villag-es  of  this  Salinas  reg-ion,  before  their  abandonment  on  account  of  the 
Apaches,  between  1669  and  1676,  were  so  far  as  known,  Abo,  Tenabo,  and  Tabira  or 
“Gran  Quivira,”  but  it  is  probable  that  the  also  ruined  villag-es  now  known  as  Pu¬ 
eblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado,  and  Pueblo  de  la  Parida  were  among-  its  historical 
settlements.  The  first  missionary  work  in  this  reg-ion  was  performed  in  1598  by 
Fray  Francisco  de  San  Mig-uel,  a  chaplain  of  Onate’s  army,  with  headquarters  at 
Pecos,  who  ministered  to  the  Tig-ua pueblo  of  Quarra  as  well  as  to  the  Piro  villag-es 
of  Abo,  Tenabo,  Tabira,  and  possibly  others.  The  first  actual  missions  among-  the 
Piro  pueblos  of  the  Salines  appear  to  have  been  established  by  Pray  Francisco  de 
Acevedo,  who  reached  New  Mexico  in  the  spring-  of  1629  with  Estevan  de  Perea, 
Benavides’s  successor  as  custodian,  founding-  San  Greg-orio  Abo  and  building- 
churches  also  at  Tabira  and  Tenabo,  its  visitas.  But  ere  the  massive-walled 
churches  and  convents  were  completed,  the  villag-e  dwellers  of  the  Salines  suffered 
so  severely  from  Apache  depredations  that  every  pueblo  in  this  reg-ion  was  aban¬ 
doned  before  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  their  inhabitants  taking-  refug-e  among-  their 
kindred  along-  the  Rio  Grande  ;  most  of  them  later  being-  established  in  the  towns  of 
Senecu,  Socorro  and  Isleta  del  Sur,  south  of  El  Paso  in  Texas  and  Chihuahua. 

For  further  information  see  “The  Cities  that  were  Forg-otten”  in  the  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  by  Charles  P.  Lummis. 

22.  Chilili  (see  p.  285,  Oct.).— This  was  a  Tigrua  pueblo  on  the  Arroyo  de  Chilill, 
about  25  miles  southeast  of  Albuquerque.  The  town  was  inadvertently  mentioned 
as  a  “  captain  ”  of  a  pueblo  by  Oiaate  in  1598:  the  next  reference  is  that  of  Benavides. 
The  church  was  probably  erected  before  Benavides’s  reg-ime,  by  Fray  Alonzo  Pei- 
nado,  who  went  to  New  Mexico  about  1608.  Like  the  other  pueblos  of  this  section, 
Chilili  was  abandoned  between  1669  and  1676  on  account  of  Apache  raids.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  Tig-uas  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  some  joined  the  Mansos 
at  El  Paso.  The  population  of  Chilili  before  its  abandonment  was  about  500. 

23.  Tanos  [Prom  Than-u-g-e,  their  own  name]  (see  p.  285,  Oct.). — Benavides’s  desig-- 
nation,  Tano,  still  survives  as  the  name  of  this  extinct  division  of  the  Tanoan  stock 
which  in  historic  times  inhabited  several  pueblos,  principally  in  the  basin  of  the 
Galisteo,  some  twenty  miles  southward  from  Santa  Fe.  They  were  visited  by  Coro¬ 
nado  in  1540- 41  on  his  way  to  Pecos;  again  in  1583  by  Espejo,  who  described  the 
province  with  the  vastlv  exaggerated  population  of  20,000,  under  the  name  Hubates. 
The  environs  of  Santa  Fe  were  also  occupied  bv  the  Tanos  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
ruins  in  that  locality  may  still  be  seen.  The  Tanos  of  the  historical  period  had 
already  suffered  severely  from  the  invasions  of  a  wild  tribe  (suppo.sed  to  have  been 
the  Querechos  of  Castaneda’s  narrative — the  Mescaleros  and  Jicarilla  Apaches  of 
later  times)  before  the  Spaniards  first  came  among  them.  The  tribe  was  almost 
entirely  broken  up  by  the  Revolt  of  1680-92,  the  Indians  moving  mainly  to  Tusayan, 
Arizona,  after  1694,  according  to  Bandelier,  and  the  last  remnants  here  dying  from 
smallpox  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  five  villages  mentioned  by  Benavides  were 
probably  Galisteo,  San  Cristobal,  San  Lazaro,  San  Marcos,  and  Cienega.  These 
still  existed  as  Indian  pueblos  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Pueblo  revolt,  the 
mission  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Galisteo,  with  800  inhabitants,  having  San  Cristobal  as 
\ts'i>isita:  while  San  Marcos,  with  600  inhabitants,  had  the  remaining  two  pueblos 
as  its  dependent  missions.  Galisteo’s  population  in  1749  was  350;  in  1760  it  became 
a  r’isita  of  Pecos,  and  by  1793  the  town  appeared  to  have  been  abandoned,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  absorbod  by  various  Rio  Grande  pueblos  —  notably  the^pueres  town  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Some  of  the  synonyms  of  Tano  and  the  Tano  province”  are: 
Gubates,  Habutas,  Hubates,  Hubiles,  Lana,  Magrias,  Maguas,  Puyatye,  Tagnos, 
Tahanas,  Tahanos,  Tami,  Thanos,  Tubeans,  Tubians,  Tubirans,  Ubate,  Xabotaj, 
Xabotaos. 

24.  Peccos  (see  page  286,  Oct.). — This  pueblo  (and  consequently  the  important  river 
named  from)  derives  its  popular  appellation  from  the  Queres  designation  Peko,  or 
P’E-a-ku’,  the  latter  being  the  Cochiti  form.  Pecos  was  formerly  the  largest  pueblo 
of  New  Mexico.  It  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Coronado  ex¬ 
pedition,  being  the  Acuique,  Cicuye,  Cicuic,  etc.,  of  its  chroniclers,  and  the  last  town 
-t^isited  by  Coronado  on  his  journey  toward  the  buffalo  plains  and  the  Province  of 
Quivira.  The  first  missionary  at  Pecos  was  Fray  Juan  Descalona,  or  de  Ubeda,  a 
member  of  Coronado’s  army,  who  remained  when  the  army  returned  to  Mexico  in 
1542,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard  from.  In  1598-99  Fray  Francisco  de  San 
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Misruel,  of  OHate’s  expedition,  made  his  headquarters  at  this  town  while  conducting 
missionary  work  also  among*  the  Piros  and  Tig’uas  of  the  Salinas,  as  well  as  the 
Jujnanos  and  Vaquero  Apaches ;  it  seems  that  Juan  de  Dios,  a  lay  brother  of 
Onate’s  force,  also  lived  at  Pecos,  but  in  all  likelihood  these  departed  for  Mexico, 
with  most  of  the  other  Religrious,  during*  Onate’s  absence  in  ^uivira  in  1601.  The 
date  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Ang*eles  de 
Porciuncula  de  Pecos  is  not  recorded,  but  the  pueblo  doubtless  had  its  church  and 
convent  very  early  in  the  l7th  century.  Althoug*h  in  this  instance  Benavides’s 
estimate  of  population  was  probably  not  far  from  correct,  Pecos  rapidly  declined 
on  account  of  epidemics,  and  particularly  by  reason  of  Comanche  raids  after  1700; 
consequently  the  2000  population  in  1630  and  the  same  in  1680  was  reduced  to  half 
that  number  before  1749,  and  to  600  (including*  Galisteo)  by  1760. 

In  1792,  the  pueblo,  with  its  152  inhabitants,  being*  no  longer  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  maintain  a  priest,  became  a  visita  of  Santa  Pe.  By  1797  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  189,  but  soon  began  to  decline  again  until  1840,  when  the  dozen 
survivors  abandoned  their  crumbling  village  and  departed  for  Jemez,  whose  inhab¬ 
itants  were  their  nearest  kindred.  One  at  least  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pecos 
is  still  alive,  while  their  descendants  probably  number  at  least  a  score  of  people. 
The  various  forms  of  Pecos,  Cicuye,  and  the  mission  name  of  the  pueblo  are  too 
numerous  to  record  here. 

25.  Teoas. — These  were  the  Tehuas,  now  occupying  the  pueblos  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Juan,  Pojoaque  (practically  Mexicanized  and  with  only  about  20 
inhabitants),  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and  Hano  (the  last  being  one  of  the  “Moqui  towns” 
of  northeastern  Arizona).  In  addition  to  these  there  were  at  least  Jacona  and  Cuy- 
amunque  in  Benavides’s  time,  but  the  last  two  are  now  Mexican  towns.  The  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  the  Tehua  pueblos  is  1100. 

26.  San  Ildefonso.— Native  name  P’o-ju6-gi=  “Place  where  the  water  runs.” 
This  Tehua  pueblo  is  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  20  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Santa  P4.  In  prehistoric  times  its  inhabitants  occupied  the  village  of 
P6rage.  Bandelier  has  identified  the  Bove  pueblo  of  Onate  with  the  pueblo  of  the 
San  Ildefonso  people  which  at  that  time  (1598)  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
present  village.  Population  in  1680,  800;  present  population,  148. 

See  photo,  p.  336. 

Jemez— Prom  the  Queres  name  Hemishatsi,  or  Hdmishitsi;  their  own  name  is 
Tuwa,  or  Walatuwa.  An  important  j)ueblo  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  western 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Castaneda  speaks  of  7  pueblos  of  the  Jemez  Indians, 
in  1541,  in  addition  to  3  others  in  the  Province  of  Aguas  Calientes,  identified  with  the 
Jemez  Hot  Springs.  Espejo,  in  1583,  mentions  that  7  villages  were  occupied  by  the 
Jemez,  while  in  1598  Onate  heard  of  11,  but  saw  only  8.  Probably  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Jemez  was  Pray  Geronimo  de  Zarate-Salmeron  (see  Land  of  Sunshine, 
Nov.,  1899,  to  Peb.,  1900),  to  whom  may  be  attributed  the  construction  of  the  two 
churches  of  San  Diego  and  San  Jose,  that  were  situated  above  the  present  town, 
probably  at  the  former  villages  of  Gyusiwa  and  Astialakwa  (or  Patoqua),  respect¬ 
ively.  This  was  doubtless  prior  to  1617.  When  Benavides  took  the  field  as  custo¬ 
dian  in  1622,  Pray  Martin  de  Arvide  (who  was  killed  by  the  little-known  Zipias  in 
1630  or  1632)  requested  and  was  granted  permission  to  reestablish  the  Jemez  Mission 
which  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  abandoned  mainly  on  account  of  serious  Navajo 
depredations.  Arvide  is  the  priest  to  whom  Benavides  alludes.  Patoqua  was  aban¬ 
doned  after  Benavides’s  time,  but  prior  to  the  Revolt  of  1680,  according  to  Bandelier, 
and  another  church  established  under  the  name  of  San  Juan  de  los  Jemez.  Jemez 
figured  disastrously  in  the  reconquest  by  Vargas  in  1692.  In  1694  the  pueblo  (then 
situated  on  a  mesa)  was  stormed  and  84  of  the  natives  killed;  the  pueblo  was  captured 
and,  with  two  others,  destroyed,  leaving  only  San  Diego.  In  1696  they  again  killed 
their  priest  and  fled  to  thejnesa  where  they  were  joined  by  other  Indians,  including 
Navajos,  Acomas,  and  Zunis.  They  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  June  with  a 
lossof  30,  including  8  Acomas,  and  to  avoid  capture  they  fled  to  the  Navajo  country 
where  they  remained  for  several  years,  finally  returning  and  erecting  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  their  present  pueblo.  In  1728, 108  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  pestilence;  in  1782  the 
pueblo  became  a  visita  of  Sia.  The  present  population  is  about  400,  including  the 
descendants  of  the  few  survivors  of  Pecos. 

28.  PicuRiES.— This  is  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Picuris,  on  a  “  river”  of  the  same 
name,  about  40  miles  north  of  Santa  Pe  and  20  miles  southwest  of  Taos.  It  was  the 
Acha  of  Coronado,  the  San  Buenaventura  of  Onate,  and  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
San  Eorenzo,  apparently  founded  by  Pray  Martin  de  Arvide,  who  went  to  New 
Mexico  in  1612,  and  later  became  missionary  at  Jemez.  Picuris  was  formerly  a  pueblo 
of  considerable  importance.  Benavides’s  estimate  of  its  population  probably  not  being 
exaggerated,  as  it  was  accredited  with  3000  souls  in  1680.  The  present  population  is 
only  108.  In  1704,  according  to  Bandelier,  on  account  of  some  superstition,  the  Picuris 
people  fled  to  the  Jicarillas,  then  350  miles  northeastward,  with  whom  they  remained 
for  two  years. 

29.  Taos.— (A  corruption  of  Ta-ui,  the  Tehua  name  of  the  pueblo.  Taos  is  a 
Tigua  town,  and  the  most  northerly  Indian  pueblo  of  New  Mexico  within  the  historic 
period.  It  is  situated  on  Taos  “  river,”  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  52  miles 
northeast  of  Santa  Pe,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  popularly  known  as  the 
North  and  South  towns.  Taos  was  the  Braba  or  Valladolid  of  Coronado’s  chron¬ 
iclers,  the  San  Miguel  and  Tayberon  of  Onate,  and  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission 
of  San  Geronimo  established  early  in  the  l7th  century.  One  of  the  two  missionaries 
referred  to  by  Benavides  was  doubtless  Pray  Pedro  de  Miranda  who  was  killed  by 
the  Taos  natives  Dec.  28, 1631.  The  population  of  the  pueblo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolt  of  1680  was  estimated  at  2000,  administered  by  Padre  Pray  Antonio  de  Mora 
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and  Fray  Juan  de  Pedrosa,  both  of  whom  were  murdered  on  Aug’.  10  of  the  year 
named.  The  prasent  population  is  400. 

30.  Crag  of  Acoma. — Prom  the  native  name  A-co'-me,  sig-nifying-  the  “people  of 
the  white  rock”:  now  pronounced  A'-co-ma.  A  Queres  pueblo  built  on  a  rock  mesa 
about  60  miles  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1539  by  Pray 
Marcos  de  Niza  under  the  name  of  Acus,  and  the  next  year  was  visited  by  Coronado 
who  called  it  Acuco,  both  these  names  being-  derived  from  the  Zuni  name  Hakukia. 
In  1583  Espejo  reported  Acoma  to  have  a  population  of  6000,  but  this  and  Benavides’s 
estimate  of  2000  were  exag-g-erated.  According-  to  tradition  this  people  had  its  orig-in 
with  the  rest  of  the  Queres  in  the  mysterious  Sipapu,  or  Cibobe,  and  are  a  direct  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  Sia.  In  their  southwestward  wandering's  they  settled  a  series  of  vil- 
lag-es,  finally  entering-  the  present  valley  of  Acoma  and  constructing-  the  villag-e  of 
Katzimo  on  the  summit  of  a  loft5’^  mesa  known  as  Mesa  Encantada.  A  sudden  fall¬ 
ing-  of  the  only  accessible  portion  of  this  rock  mass  left  part  of  the  inhabitants 
thereon  to  starve  -while  the  remainder  constructed  the  present  Acoma  3  miles  south- 
westward,  where  they  were  found  by  the  first  Spanish  explorers.  (See  “The  City  of 
the  Sky”  in  Eummis’  ‘‘''Land  of  Poco  Tiempo"''’).  The  population  is  about  5*70.  The 
first  missionary  to  Acoma  was  Padre  Pray  Juan  Ramirez,  who  reached  New  Mexico 
with  Perea  in  the  spring-  of  1629.  This  is  the  zealous  priest  alluded  to  bj’-  Benavides. 
He  built  the  first  church  of  San  Estevan  which  was  probably  succeeded  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  famous  edifice.  Ramirez  administered  here  for  many  years,  finally  retiring,  on 
account  of  extreme  age,  to  Mexico,  where  he  died  July  24,  1664. 

The  population  in  1680  was  said  to  have  been  1500;  a  few  years  after  the  reconquest 
in  1692  its  mission  name  was  changed  to  San  Pedro,  but  the  old  name  was  later 
restored. 

In  the  18th  century  the  village  of  Eaguna,  17  miles  northeast,  established  during 
the  Pueblo  revolt,*  outstripped  Acoma  in  importance  and  became  the  leading  mis¬ 
sion  of  this  section  with  Acoma  as  a  ■visita  in  1782.  The  latter  town  probably  had  no 
resident  priest  after  1788. 

31.  CuNi. — The  province  of  Cuni,  or  Zuni  as  it  is  now  called,  was  the  famous  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Cibola  of  Niza  and  Coronado  in  1539-40.  It  comprised  7  pueblos  at  that  time, 
hence  the  name  “  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.”  The  first  resident  missionaries  at  Zuni 
were  Padre  Pray  Roque  de  Pigueredo,  Pray  Agustin  de  Cuellar  and  Pray  Prancisco 
de  la  Madre  de  Dios,  who  arrived  in  New  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1629  with  the  new 
Custodian  Perea,  journeying  from  Santa  Pe  to  Acoma,  thence  over  the  difficult  lava 
trail  to  th^town  of  Hawikuh  (Coronado’s  “  Granada” ),  15  miles  southwest  of  the 
present  Zuni  pneblo.  Here  the  priests  purchased  a  house  from  the  Indians,  “  which 
became  the  fi^t  church  in  that  province,”  and  for  the  dozenth  time  since  1539  the 
land  of  the  Zunis  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Roman  See. 

This  converted  dwelling  was  one  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  alluded  to  by 
Benavides,  for  th^e  could  not  have  been  sufficient  time  between  the  settlernent  of 
these  priests  at  Zuni  and  the  return  of  Benavides  to  have  enabled  them  to  erect  spe¬ 
cial  structures  for  church  and  monastery  purposes.  The  other  church  and  monas¬ 
tery  referred  to  were  probably  a  similar  structure  at  Halona,  across  the  stream  from 
the  present  Zuni,  since  this  was  for  a  long  period  the  next  Znni  pueblo  in  import¬ 
ance  ;  it  may  also  be  assumed  tha,t  Pray  Agustin  de  Cuellar  had  charge  of  this  mis¬ 
sion,  Pray  Prancisco  being  only  a  lay  brother.  What  became  of  these  first  mission¬ 
aries  to  Zuni  is  not  known.  They  were  succeeded,  nor  very  long  afterward,  by  Pray 
Prancisco  de  Eetrado,  who  had  been  operating  among  th^  Jumanos,  near  the  Tab- 
ira  village  of  the  Piros.  Eetrado  was  murdered  by  the  Zuinis  and  the  church  burned 
Peb.  27,  1632. 

Benavides  was  mistaken  concerning  the  number  of  Zuni  villages.  There  were  not 
more  than  six,  and  possibly  not  over  five  at  that  time,  all  within  a  range  of  20  milej. 

The  population  also  is  exaggerated,  for  at  about  1670  the  entire  population  of  Zuni 
was  not  much  more  than  2500  persons  in  four  pueblos:  Hawikuh,  and  Halona  with 
its  -visitas  of  Kyakima  and  Matsaki. 

The  other  two  villages  of  a  century  earlier  were  probably  Apinawa  and  Kyanawe. 
Hawikuh,  which  had  played  such  a  significant  part  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico, 
met  a  tragic  fate  in  1670  when  its  priest.  Pray  Pedro  de  Avila  y  Ayala,  was  killed 
by  the  Apaches  and  its  church  destroyed.  The  pueblo  was  ney_er  afterward  occu¬ 
pied.  During  the  Pueblo  rebellion,  10  year;:  later,  when  the  Zunis  murdered  their 
only  missionary.  Pray  Juan  de  Bal,  the  natives,  as  on  many  previous  occasions, 
fled  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  mesa  known  as  Taaiyalone  where  they  remained  until 
1692  when  they  were  induced  by  Vargas  to  come  down.  It  is  probable  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  pueblo  of  Zuni  (the  population  of  which  is  about  1400)  dates  from  this  time. 


*  Pirst  settlement,  near  the  close  (“a  fines^de”)  of  1697;  “submitted”  to  Gov.  Cu- 
bero,  July  4, 1699;  and  was  by  him  named  “Senor  San  Jose  de  la  Eaguna” —  Eaguna,” 
from  the  pond  just  above  it;  since  disappeared. — Ed. 
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For  a  certain  class  of  people,  nothing  which  they  never  saw  AND 
happen  is  likely  to  happen.  And  as  most  of  them  do  not  MAY 

recognize  History  when  they  meet  her  upon  the  street,  there  AGAIN, 

are  ever  so  many  things  they  never  “saw  happen,”  and  are  quite 
unaware  did  happen — and  may  happen  again. 

No  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States  has  doubled  in  HEAR 
population  in  the  last  ten  years.  Uos  Angeles  has — and  US 

more.  By  the  United  States  census  of  1890  Uos  Angeles  GROW  ! 

had  50,395  inhabitants;  by  the  United  States  census  of  1900,  Uos 
Angeles  has  102,479.  This  is  a  gain  of  103.3  per  cent  in  the  dec¬ 
ade.  No  other  city  of  its  class  has  grown  even  one-half  so  fast. 

Which  goes  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  human  slowness  to  learn,  the 
grace  of  heaven  is  not  entirely  thrown  away. 

Speaking  again  of  the  atrophy  of  the  Man  Muscle.  It  is  HOW 
symptomatic  of  some  diseases  that  people  won’t  know  they  WE  ARE 
have  them.  Probably  every  observer,  for  instance,  has  SPOILED, 

noticed  consumptives  who  refuse  to  see  the  handwriting  so  bold  upon 
their  faces  that  any  one  else  can  read  it  a  block  away.  The  Uion,  in 
many  years  upon  the  Pacific  Slope,  has  seen  literally  thousands  of 
such. 

Our  over-civilization  is  a  sociologic  phthisis  ;  and  even  in  this 
minor  pathologic  symptom  is  characteristic.  People  do  not  realize 
how  we  are  coddled  and  swaddled  and  spoiled  by  our  present  environ¬ 
ment — which  is  not  so  strange,  for  the  average  man  or  woman  of  40, 
nowadays,  has  never  been  for  one  instant  out  of  the  nurse’s  lap. 

Naturally,  they  think  God’s  universe  is  that  lap.  Nor  can  you  tell 
them,  any  more  than  you  could  tell  the  pitiful  invalid.  Some  of 
the  dearest  friends  the  Uion  has  in  the  world,  some  of  the  men  he 
not  only  loves  but  reveres,  are  of  this  catalogue ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  dares  to  say  his  soul’s  his  own,  he  could  not  possibly  tell 
these  dear  ones  how  pitiful,  timid,  helpless,  babied,  short  of  the 
stature  God  meant  for  man,  they  look  beside  any  truly  normal  human 
being. 

Now  your  grandfather  and  mine  would  not  have  felt  in-  ONLY 
suited  and  aggrieved  if,  when  he  wished  to  go  four  or  five  TWO 

blocks,  an  electric  car  had  not  come  within  five  minutes  to  GENERATIONS, 

whisk  him  thither.  You  and  I  do.  He  would  have  started  out  like  a 
man  and  walked — and  wouldn’t  have  felt  that  he  was  a  hero  and 
martyr  for  doing  it.  Now  you  and  I  have  hard  filial  work  not  to  feel 
smarter  than  our  fathers ;  but  under  the  cold  eye  of  history  we  shall 
be  mighty  lucky  if  we  can  be  half  the  Men  they  were.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned,  were  they  ?  Yes — old-fashioned  enough  to  be  men  instead  of 
puling  infants. 

Not  fifty  years  ago,  American  men — aye,  and  American  WHEN 
women  and  children — got  across  from  “the  States”  to  Cali-  THEY  WERE 
fornia.  A  hundred  thousand  of  them  walked  that  2000  MEN. 

miles  or  more.  Thank  God  they  did  !  Such  men  and  women  had 
juice  in  their  veins  that  it  will  take  two  or  three  generations  of 
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coward  and  unweaned  posterity  to  lose  altogether.  What  few  virtues 
we  have  are  mostly  from  our  virile  forebears  ;  our  tin-whistle  smart¬ 
ness  is  our  only  new  invention.  It  goes  with  the  cotton-batting  in 
which  we  more  and  more  wrap  ourselves.  But  Strength — and 
Strength  is  the  first  clause  of  Manhood,  and  anything  short  of  Man¬ 
hood  is  an  insult  to  God — is  something  we  can  have  or  keep  only  by 
Going  Back. 

and  Today,  one  slips  from  Chicago  to  California  in  three  days  ; 

NOW—  keeps  his  Pullman  curtains  down  (for  fear  he  might  acci- 

THE  NURSERY,  dentally  learn  something),  reads  a  few  trashy  novels  and 
grumbles  at  the  difficulty  of  the  trip  !  And  reaching  God’s  country, 
becomes — what  you  might  expect  of  him.  There  is  still  good  stock 
in  Americans — but  think  what  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  make  of 
them.  That  is,  if  you  can  think  ;  and  if  evolution  is  not  a  stuffed 
word  to  you. 

MODES  The  Tion  walked  across  those  deserts,  a  good  many  years 

OF  ago,  when  the  surveyors  were  finishing  a  line  for  the  railroad. 

TRANSIT.  Since  then  he  has  made  the  trip  hundreds  of  times — and 
still  learns  something  every  time.  But  the  harshest  lesson  of  all  is 
— how  we  are  babied,  and  how  kindly  we  take  to  the  wet-nurse. 

BABY-  It  used  to  be  possible  for  a  grown-up  person  to  ride  on  an 

TENDER  overland  train  in  some  comfort ;  to  sit  on  the  platform,  get 

TRAVEL,  air  in  the  car,  and  feel  at  least  14  years  old.  But  now  it  is  a 
vast  nursery,  a  cyclopean  baby-tender  in  which  dumpy  children  are 
strapped  and  pushed  along.  The  infernal  vestibule  shuts  out  air  and 
freedom,*  and  is  a  death-trap  for  trainmen.  It  is  “  to  keep  people 
from  falling  off.”  Heaven  save  the  mark  !  People  who  will  fall  off 
a  train  were  divinely  appointed  thereunto.  It  is  their  only  real  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  world.  To  meddle  with  their  foreordination  is  blas¬ 
phemy — and  in  vain.  Por  they  will  walk  the  length  of  the  train,  to 
the  tail  of  the  last  Pullman,  or  to  the  mail-car,  and  fall  off  there, 
where  no  vestibules  are.  God  speed  them  ! 

AND  There  is  also  a  petty  nurse — an  “Agent,”  wholly  distinct 

'THE  from  the  manly  conductor — whose  office  it  is  to  cheer  the  in- 

GOVERNESS.  fant  traveler  by  shutting  his  window  for  him.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Tion  made  the  familiar  2000-mile  trip.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  he  rode,  on  a  broiling  afternoon,  with  every 
ventilator  on  the  Pullman  closed,  and  every  window  but  his  own. 
The  “Agent  ”  had  told  the  children  they  must  shut  their  windows 
because  it  was  dusty  ;  and  the  dear  tenderfoot  souls  thought  they  had 
to  mind  him.  They  groaned  and  sweltered  in  that  stenching  air — 
only  35  human  beings  sealed  up  in  a  car  at  90  degrees  !  And  one  fine 
old  woman  was  deathly  sick  with  the  closeness.  But  they  minded 
the  Nurse,  except  the  old  woman’s  daughter,  who  guiltily  slipped 
up  her  window  when  Nurse’s  back  was  turned.  And  the  Nurse  was 
so  angry  at  the  one  open  window  that  he  was  insolent — until  chased. 

LESS  MEN  Now  if  we  will  pause  to  think  of  the  manhood  of  our  grand- 

THAN  OUR  mothers,  and  what  they  would  have  said  to  a  generation  so 
GRANDMOTHERS,  effete — why,  perhaps,  we  may  by  the  grace  of  heaven  be¬ 
come  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves.  And  that  is  well.  For  it  is  a 
curious  fact  in  history  that  people  never  have  made  a  step  toward 
betterment  until  they  were  ashamed. 

OLD  It  was  a  by-gone  frontiersman — an  old-school  fur-trapper, 

HUGH’S  scout,  Indian  jifigh ter  and  buffalo-hunter — a  grey-eyed,  com- 

SERMON.  patent  old  man  who  once  in  the  Tion’s  sight  most  right¬ 
eously  got  his  man  at  1500  yards,  and  once  at  400  expurgated  a  cinna- 
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mon  bear  just  when  the  Lion  could  best  afford  to  lose  that  larger 
beast;  and  both  with  the  identical  old  “Sharpe’s  Buffalo  Gun”  that 
hangs  over  the  Lion’s  door — old  Hugh’s  dying  legacy.  And  in  a 
Western  Hard  Town,  in  the  days  while  there  was  yet  a  Frontier,  with 
Hard  Towns  “onto  it,”  the  old  man  preached  a  little  sermon.  The 
only  Free  Reading  Room,  Public  Library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Theater  and 
Church  was  “  The  Kmpire.”  The  population,  all  and  several,  prac¬ 
ticed  at  the  bar,  and  then  besieged  the  green  cloth.  But  when  friends 
besought  him,  Hugh  said  quietly,  “Not  any,  thank  yo’  ’most  to 
death,”  and  to  a  word  of  surprise  he  turned  his  rifle  eye  on  me  and 
said: 

“  Son,  I  don’t  know  much,  but  I  shore  found  out  one  thing.  You 
mind  that  feller  on  yan  side  of  the  table?  Been  there  from  the  word 
go,  eh?  This  side  they  sort  o’  drap  out  an’  change  about.  Wal,  now 
I’ve  sort  o’  reckoned  that  if  he  can  afford  to  set  yan  side  of  thet  table, 

Hugh  cain’t  afford  to  set  this  side.” 

This  rude  wisdom  applies  to  several  other  things  of  more  respect¬ 
able  exterior.  Politics,  for  instance.  If  the  party  boss  can  aft'ord  to 
sit  at  “yan  side  of  the  table”  as  a  steady  profession,  it  may  occur 
to  the  shrewd  that  we  cannot  afford  to  play  just  his  game.  He  may 
be  a  very  “honest  gambler,”  but  the  percentage  is  against  us.  The 
only  safety  is  to  run  the  game  ourselves;  and  the  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  change  “dealers”  often  enough. 

After  years  of  vague  and  vain  agitations,  there  is  at  last  AWAKENING 
an  organized  movement  which  shows  promise  of  success  in  PUBLIC 

preserving  the  fine  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  For  half  a  SPIRIT, 

century  vulgar  quarrymen  have  been  blasting  away  those  fine  cliffs, 
which,  though  surpassed  by  thousands  of  cliffs  in  the  West,  are 
among  the  noblest  natural  landmarks  amid  the  small  topographies  of 
the  Last.  Lvery  one  who  has  sailed  the  placid  Hudson  will  hope 
that  the  Palisades  may  be  saved  from  further  vandalism.  A  League 
for  their  preservation  has  been  formed  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation,  which  is  stirring  up  all  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Clubs  throughout  the  country;  is  tackling  legislatures, 
and  raising  money  by  immediate  private  subscription.  Miss  L.  B. 

Vermilye,  Lnglewood,  N.  J.,  is  president.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement  in  the  spread  of  this  spirit — the  organization  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  Big  Trees,  the  work  of  the  Landmarks  Club  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  old  Missions  of  Southern  California,  and  the  new  activity  of 
the  government  in  setting  aside  as  National  Parks  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  West. 

A  rather  sensational  title  is  “  The  Decay  of  Lngland” — but  WHITHER 
the  essay,  by  Brooks  Adams,  author  of  Tke  Law  of  Civili-  ARE  WE 

zation  and  Decay ^  is  anything  but  cheap  sensation.  It  is  a  DRIFTING  ? 

dispassionate,  reasoned  and  judicial  analysis  of  sober  facts  which 
go  far  to  justify  the  title.  It  is  eminently  worth  reading;  for  if  the 
decay  of  Lngland  (as  inevitable  sometime  as  the  whole  current  of 
human  history)  has  already  become  visible,  it  concerns  us  —  to  whom 
the  succession  is  assuredly  next. 

From  Waterloo  up  to  1890,  London  has  been  the  undisputed  eco¬ 
nomic  capital  of  the  world.  “  Since  then,”  writes  Mr.  Adams,  “  the 
impression  has  gained  ground  that  Lngland  is  relatively  losing 
vitality ;  that  the  focus  of  energy  and  wealth  is  shifting” — to 
America,  of  course.  In  1890  the  Barings  went  down  in  the  great 
crash.  Lngland  was  already  being  outstripped  in  business  by  the 
more  active  Germans  and  Americans,  Lnglish  agriculture  had  al¬ 
ready  failed,  leaving  the  kingdom  dependent  on  foreign  lands  for 
most  of  its  foodstuffs.  The  tendency  to  extravagant  living  not  only 
continued  but  grew,  even  as  the  ratio  of  exports  went  down.  Now 
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the  annual  adverse  balance  approximates  eight  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  in  savings  banks 
$23.60  per  capita  ;  the  people  of  the  United  States  $136  per  capita. 
There  has  been  like  decline  in  literature,  education,  and  the  like. 
Says  Mr.  Adams  very  truly:  “No  one  acquainted  with  the  two 
systems  would  compare  English  with  German  schools.”  The  serious 
post-graduate  no  longer  goes  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  to  Paris, 
Vienna  or  Berlin.  “  It  is  notorious  that  British  railways  stand  sub¬ 
stantially  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago,  while  the  advances  in 
American  have  been  bewildering.”  “  Strangest  of  all  is  the  mental 
inertia  which  prevents  the  Englishman  from  comprehending  the 
world  about  him.  He  still  looks  on  American  competition  as  an 
accident,  he  still  regards  his  railways  as  the  best,  he  is  still  pleased 
with  the  results  attained  at  his  universities.”  “  He  fails  to  perceive” 
that  the  world  moves — outside  of  Great  Britain. 

All  this  is  true  and  significant;  but  the  biting  edge  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
cold  scalpel  is  in  his  analysis  of  the  Boer  war.  Tor  its  morals  he  has 
no  concern;  to  him  it  is  simply  “a  question  of  dynamics”  He  proves 
beyond  cavil  that  (English) 

“  .  .  .  men  fig’ht  not  as  they  fougrht 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.” 

At  Bunker  Hill  the  British  lost  more  than  one-third  of  their  men 
(1050  out  of  3000)  before  they  gave  up  beaten  by  the  Yankee  farmers. 
At  Waterloo,  Wellington  lost  6932  English  out  of  23,990.  It  used  to 
be  necessary  to  kill  off  33  %  of  an  English  army ;  but  now  6  or  7%  is 
enough. 

For  14  years  before  the  South  African  War,  Great  Britain  had  been 
“reforming  ”  its  army  ;  and  it  looked  for  a  cheap  victory  over  the 
undrilled  Boer  peasants  whom  its  Imperial  troops  outnumbered 
nearly  ten  to  one.  But  in  the  whole  war,  it  has  not  put  up  one  grand 
fight.  It  has  been  repulsed  by  quarter  as  many  embattled  farmers, 
time  after  time  ;  it  has  not  made  one  determined  assault ;  it  has  been 
captured  by  the  brigade  ;  and  it  has  “quit  ”  at  a  loss  which  in  any  real 
warfare  is  deemed  trivial.  It  needed  to  kill  36%  of  our  Confederates 
before  Gettysburg  was  won ;  but  in  the  biggest  battle  in  South 
Africa  the  British  forces  “ceased  continuing”  when  they  had  lost 
7%.  As  Mr.  Adams  shows  by  figures,  they  have  not  even  ap¬ 
proached  the  stamina  of  the  French  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
“Roberts  himself  did  not  dare  advance  against  this  petty  detach¬ 
ment  of  [5000]  Boers  [around  Kimberly]  until  he  had  collected 
50,000  men  ;  and  there  is  something  startling  in  the  passionate  exult¬ 
ation  with  which  Eondon  received  the  news  that  4500  Dutch  peasants 
had  surrendered,  through  lack  of  supplies,  to  45,000  Imperial  troops, 
after  having  victoriously  defied  their  onset  for  a  week  in  the  open 
field.” 

Space  lacks  for  further  consideration  of  this  searching  (and  mostly 
scientific)  analysis  by  Mr.  Adams — who  as  coldbloodedly  shows  that 
the  Outlander  grievances  were  merely  a  pretext.  But  it  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  us  all — Americans  as  well  Englishmen.  If  England 
is  in  decay  (as  it  undoubtedly  is),  we  are  “It.”  It  is  for  us  not  only 
to  take  her  place  as  the  head  of  nations,  but  to  avoid  the  causes  of 
her  downfall.  The  British  Idea  is  already  too  strong  among  us — 
the  Gospel  of  Brute  Strength.  Strength  wears  out  —  England’s 
strength  is  frayed  at  the  edges  and  moth-eaten  in  the  middle.  The 
country  that  in  its  virility  whipped  the  Armada  of  the  then  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  the  country  of  Waterloo  and  the  Crimea,  is  now  un¬ 
able  to  whip  a  few  South  African  farmers.  But  principles  never 
wear  out-;  and  if  the  United  States  will  remember  that  Right  is 
Might,  we  shall  not  only  take  the  place  of  England  but  keep  it — as 
she  could  not.  We  can  avoid  the  oppression  which  has  made  England 
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universally  hated.  We  can  avoid  the  program  of  conquest  which 
through  all  her  history  has  drained  the  best  blood  of  Eng-land  to  be 
spilled  in  war.  We  can  avoid  the  imbecile  notion — fit  for  monarchies, 
but  indecent  in  a  republic — that  the  momentary  administration  is  the 
country.  In  a  word,  we  can  steer  by  the  Constitution — the  identical 
reason  why  the  United  States  has  come  up  while  England  has  gone 
down.  And  it  is  time  to  begin  to  resume  that  safe  course. 

The  Administration  is  pushing  its  measures  to  increase  the  TEbb 
standing  army  of  the  United  States  to  100,000  men.  Why?  US 

The  Administration  assures  us  that  the  Filipinos  hold  out  WHY. 

only  in  hope  that  Bryan  will  be  elected.  If  he  isn’t  they  will  yield. 

Is  he  is,  they  won’t  have  to  be  shot  down,  but  may  remain  free  as 
God  made  them,  and  only  Spain  and  this  Administration  have  ever 
disputed  their  right  to  be.  In  either  case,  unless  there  is  falsehood 
somewhere,  we  shall  no  longer  need  a  big  army  after  this  election. 

In  1896,  25,000  men  were  enough;  now  we  want  100,000.  “  Oh,  the 

country  is  bigger.”  Four  times  bigger  than  in  1896?  Or  than  in 

1860?  And  what  if  it  were?  The  only  reason  why  more  population 
might  need  more  soldiers  would  be  that  it  would  take  more  soldiers 
to  put  down  so  many  people.  But  we  don’t  feel  any  serious 

need  of  being  put  down,  do  we?  And  as  the  Spanish  war  is  over, 

and  the  Philippine  war  is  “over” — and  will  be  still  more  over,  the  day 
after  election,  either  way  (unless,  again,  the  Administration  prevari¬ 
cates),  and  as  we  have  not  been  told  of  any  presidential  intention  to 
spring  any  more  wars  on  us — why  a  standing  army  of  100,000  men? 

‘ ‘  Imperialism  is  not  an  issue  in  this  campaign.  ’  ’  Certainly  THE 
not.  Therefore  President  McKinley  devotes  two-thirds  of  CONSISTENT 
his  letter  of  acceptance  to  it.  “Silver  is  the  real  issue.”  GENTLEMEN. 

Of  course.  Therefore,  Gov.  Roosevelt,  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  does  not  peep  about  it  in  his  Western  speeches. 

For  whatever  has  been  done  by  this  country  in  the  last  two  THE 
years,  which  no  American  three  years  ago  dreamed  of  doing,  REAL 

the  Administration  is  thus  far  exclusively  responsible.  But  QUESTION, 

after  Nov.  6,  the  American  people  will  be  responsible;  and  God — or 
history,  which  may  be  a  synonym — shall  judge  them  according  as 
they  decide.  No  nation,  since  the  world  began,  ever  did  wilful 
wrong  without  paying  for  it.  No  nation  ever  will.  The  people  have 
not  been  asked  before.  They  are  asked  now.  They  must  give  their 
verdict  yes  or  no.  No  cowardly  dodging  will  avail ;  for  God  hates  a 
coward  and  a  fool  as  much  as  He  hates  a  scoundrel. 

There  is  no  question  of  “  Prosperity.”  The  United  States  is 
prosperous  because  it  has  generally  done  right.  It  will  be  prosperous 
as  long  as  it  does  right.  It  will  survive  awhile,  whoever  is  elected — 
as  it  managed  to  exist  before  either  candidate  was  born.  Mr.  Hanna 
is  not  the  Haws  of  Business,  nor  the  Balance  of  Trade,  nor  the  At¬ 
traction  of  Gravitation.  He  did  not  even  invent  them.  They  would 
go  on  if  he  died  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  question  of  Sound  Money.  That  has  been  settled. 

Fvery  sober  man  knows  in  his  heart  that  no  president  now  could 
put  the  country  on  a  16-to-l  basis  even  if  he  wished.  Those  who  be¬ 
lieve  he  could,  know  little  about  the  machinery  of  government. 

There  is  a  question  of  Sound  Morals;  and  it  has  many  heads.  The 
questions  the  American  people  have  to  answer  are  these  : 

Do  they  individually  wish — do  you  wish — to  make  war  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  force  brown  people  to  submit  to  our  authority; 
whom  we  will  not  accept  as  citizens  and  must  therefore  hold  as 
subjects  ? 

Do  they  wish  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  a  few 
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thousand  lives,  per  year,  to  “  bull  throug-h”  someone’s  blunder,  or  to 
“  justify”  any  one  of&ceholder  or  collection  of  officeholders? 

Do  they  wish  to  fig^ht  for  territory  7,000  miles  away  where  there  is 
no  room  for  American  settlers,  and  only  room  for  a  few  franchise- 
exploiters  and  trusts  working-  with  15  cent  labor? 

Do  they  wish  to  crush  the  independence  of  ten  million  people — 
40%  more  than  there  were  in  our  colonies  when  our  forefathers  won 
our  independence  from  Eng-land? 

Do  they  wish  the  army  of  the  United  States  made  and  kept  four 
times  as  larg-e  and  six  times  as  expensive  as  it  was  three  years  ag-o  ? 

Do  they  wish  to  continue  to  educate  American  boys  in  looting  in 
Uuzon  and  China;  to  continue  the  deaths  by  bullets  and  the  twice  as 
many  deaths  by  disease;  to  continue  the  ghastly  procession  of  hos¬ 
pital  transports,  bringing  back  ruined  men  from  our  Colonies? 

Do  they  wish  to  keep  65,000  American  soldiers  permanently  in 
lyuzon,  under  any  circumstances  ?  Do  they  think  our  boys  are  less 
than  human,  among  the  saloons  and  brothels  which  have  simply 
overrun  Manila  since  our  occupation  ?  Do  they  think  the  hospital 
reports — which  have  leaked  out,  despite  the  effort  to  suppress  them — 
are  of  no  significance?  Do  they  think  a  war  which  nearly  every  re¬ 
turning  private  and  officer  is  “  against,”  is  a  good  war  for  us  to 
continue  ?  And  would  they  lie  down,  as  the  Filipinos  are  ordered  to, 
and  surrender  unconditionally,  if  England — or  the  hosts  of  heaven — 
came  over  here  to  ram  the  ”  blessings  of  liberty  and  civilization” 
down  their  throats  ? 

Do  the  American  people  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent — whoever  he  may  be — shall  make  war?  It  is  against  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  That  he  shall  continue  war  for  two  years  without  authority? 
It  is  against  the  Constitution.  That  he  shall  establish  and  maintain 
for  two  years  a  strict  censorship  so  that  the  people  shall  not  know 
what  65,000  American  troops  are  doing,  except  such  details  as  the 
President  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  give  them?  It  is  against  every 
tradition  of  Americanism  and  freedom. 

Are  the  American  people  prepared  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  give  the  President  the  powers  the  present 
incumbent  has  taken  to  himself,  outside  the  Constitution  ?  If  Mr. 
McKinley  may  overstep  the  organic  law  of  our  Government,  may 
any  other  President — if  the  Democrats  or  Populists  or  Prohibition¬ 
ists  sometime  chance  to  elect  one  ?  And  if  one  President  can  do 
it,  how  will  you  hinder  another? 

Are  the  American  people  prepared  to  give  to  any  President  powers 
never  dreamed  of  by  Washington  or  lyincoln;  powers  that  are  impe¬ 
rial,  whatever  the  interested  parties  may  choose  to  call  them;  to  nul¬ 
lify  Congress,  and  “  leave  everything  to  the  President”? 

Are  the  American  people  prepared  to  indorse  the  murder  of  the 
South  African  Republics — and  of  any  republic  a  monarchy  may  have 
an  appetite  for?  Are  they  prepared  to  indorse  the  secret  under¬ 
standing  with  Great  Britain?  Are  they  prepared  to  say  that  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  American  Republic — which  openly  and 
“  offensively”  sympathized  with  Greece,  Poland,  Armenia  and  every 
other  cause  of  freedom,  even  down  to  Venezuela  and  Cuba — has  no 
longer  any  heart  left  for  men  fighting  to  be  free  as  we  think  we  are  ? 

These,  men  and  brethren,  are  the  questions  you  and  I  have  to  vote 
on;  and  there  are  no  other  questions  except  of  this  selfsame  sort. 
The  politicians,  who  make  their  living  out  of  us,  flatter  us  by  think¬ 
ing  they  can  muddle  us  with  the  paper-doll  issues  which  it  is  most 
convenient  for  them  to  make  us  believe  are  “real  live  people.”  But 
possibly  we  are  not  all  such  fools  as  the  politicians  might  logically 
judge  from  the  fact  that  we  elected  them. 
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livery  intellig’ent  voter  in  California  should  see  to  it  that  he  A  MEASURE 
votes  for  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  23.  There  are  only  OP  OUR 

two  other  States  in  the  Union  (and  those  little,  sparse,  poor  BRAINS. 

Rocky  Mountain  States)  so  behindhand  as  California  in  their  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  g-reat  Universities.  It  is  time  California  left  this  me¬ 
dieval  company,  and  the  fossil  laws  devised  before  anyone  com¬ 
prehended  the  needs  of  such  giant  colleges  as  we  now  have.  Under 
these  old  and  stupid  laws,  the  legislature  cannot  remedy  present 
abuses.  Our  greatest  institution  of  learning  cannot  accept  a  gift  by 
will ;  it  cannot  receive  property  outside  the  State  even  in  the  donor’s 
lifetime  ;  it  cannot  even  handle  properly  the  noble  endowment  it  has  ! 

The  amendment  is  purely  permissive.  It  gives  the  legislature  power 
to  take  measures  every  intelligent  person  knows  to  be  just  and  neces¬ 
sary — which  can  be  repealed  at  any  time  if  found  irksome.  It  is  a 
safe,  sensible  and  needed  amendment ;  and  while  probably  no  person 
alive  would  dispute  its  value,  it  would  be  a  sorry  commentary  on  Cal¬ 
ifornia  intelligence  if  it  were  to  fail  to  receive  a  full  vote. 

If  one  cares  for  company,  good  company  is  better  than  none.  HONEST 
The  foremost  scientific  review  in  America,  the  Nation,  No.  AND  DISHONEST 
1838,  pays  its  expert  compliments,  to  the  extent  of  a  page,  REVIEWING, 

to  the  blissful  ignorances  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Feet’s  volume  which 
was  somewhat  “  tetched  ”  in  these  rude  frontier  pages  last  month. 

Any  honest  student  would  die  of  shame,  after  such  an  exposure  from 
such  a  source — or  from  any  source,  the  charges  being  true.  But  the 
effect  on  the  mentality  of  Dr.  Feet  seems  to  be  to  make  him  more 
anxious  to  sell  this  “  solemn  indigestion  ”  (as  the  Nation  calls  it, 
after  cataloguing  enough  of  its  sins  to  condemn  a  dozen  books.)  To 
counteract  any  such  bringing-to- justice,  Dr.  Feet  advertises  that 
“  Very  flattering  ....  notices  have  appeared  in  The  Inde¬ 
pendent,  The  Outlook,  the  Literary  World,  Education,  and  many 
other  first-class  journals,  and  are  discriminating  and  very  favorable.” 

This  is  the  principal  turning  State’s  evidence  against  his  accom¬ 
plices.  If  the  Independent  and  Outlook,  which  are  religious  weeklies, 
and  the  other  “  first-class  journals  ”  did  flatter  this  unspeakable  book, 
they  must  be  proud  of  their  religion  and  their  education.  Of  course 
they  didn’t  know  if  Dr,  Feet  was  right  or  wrong  ;  doubtless  none 
read  the  book  ;  but  is  that  their  morals,  to  recommend  to  their  read¬ 
ers  a  book  they  do  not  know  anything  about  ?  This  journal  of  the 
wild  and  immoral  West  commends  the  Outlook  and  Independent  and 
the  minor  offenders  to  look  up  their  notices  of  Dr.  Feet  ;  then  read 
a  critical  notice  {Natio7i,  Sept.  20,  1900)  ;  and  then  sit  down  and  think. 

The  Imperialists  are  wonderfully  anxious  to  show  that  our  CAEIEORNIA’S 
present  war  of  conquest  is  just  “expansion,”  and  that  they  SECOND 

have  precedent  in  American  history.  They  have — but  they  CHANCE, 

hit  the  wrong  examples.  Bveryone  who  ever  studied  history  knows 
that  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  California,  Alaska,  have  no  parallel 
for  the  Imperialists — and  Roosevelt  has  proved  it  in  a  sober  history 
before  the  bee  homesteaded  his  bonnet.  The  only  precedent  the  Impe¬ 
rial  craze  has  in  American  history  was  Buchanan;  and  there  is 
no  student  alive  who  will  dare  stand  before  a  jury  of  students  and 
maintain  the  negative. 

Mr.  Buchanan  desired  new  territory  in  order  to  make  new  slave 
States.  He  didn’t  wish  any  more  free  States.  The  contemptible 
filibusterings  of  Walker,  Crabb,  Raonsset  and  others  (whom  it  has 
not  taken  50  years  to  catalogue  as  pirates  in  the  world’s  estimate) 
were  part  of  that  program.  Mexico  was  wanted  to  carve  slave 
States  from.  Now  we  only  ask  subjects — “niggers”  not  to  be 
owned  one  by  one  by  American  planters,  but  exploited  en  masse  by 
carpet-bag  officials  and  franchise  fortunates. 
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The  American  people  squelched  the  plan  once.  Maybe  they  are 
men  enough  tp  do  it  again.  California  saved  the  Union  then.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  her  proud  privilege  to  save  it  the  second  time. 

“FROM  It  is  pitiful  to  see  an  honest  man’s  brain  begin  to  “  hedge  ” 

PHILLIP  DRUNK  TO  when  the  smell  of  an  advantage  comes  under  his  nose.  I 
PHILLIP  SOBER.”  think  no  one  doubts  Gov.  Roosevelt’s  honesty.  Certainly  I 
do  not.  Sober,  he  is  a  splendid  man,  as  scholarly  as  he  is  virile  ;  and 
his  brains  will  last  far  longer  than  his  fists.  But  just  now  he  has  a 
vice-presidential  cold  in  the  head.  Por  campaign  purposes  he  writes 
(in  his  letter  of  acceptance)  :  “  The  parallel  between  what  Jefferson 

did  in  Louisiana  and  what  is  now  being  done  in  the  Philippines  is 
exact.” 

But  Gov.  Roosevelt  would  not  dare  say  that  in  a  book.  He  writes 
books  soberly.  If  you  wish  to  know  just  how  bad  a  cold  he  has  now, 
consult  his  greatest  book,  The  Winning  of  the  West;  read  its  fine 
chapter  on  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ;  and  see  that  he  is  no  such  fool 
as  he  now  tries  to  look.  For  there  could  not  be  a  more  crushing 
answer  to  Candidate  Roosevelt  than  Historian  Roosevelt  administers. 

A  “  WINNING  Just  six  years  ago,  now,  the  Lion  made  his  den  in  this 

OP  THE  magazine — then  a  little  pictorial  and  materialist  monthly 

WEST.”  folio,  ending  its  first  volume.  The  twelve  volumes  since 
may  be  trusted  to  speak  for  themselves,  to  anyone  who  will  stand 
them  up  in  line. 

It  was  deemed  Quixotic  to  try  to  make,  away  out  here  at  the  Jump¬ 
ing-Off -Place,  a  real  magazine.  New  York  and  Boston  were  the  only 
cities  in  the  Union  where  such  a  periodical  had  ever  managed  to  live; 
and  in  a  little  city  of  the  Wild  West — preposterous! 

But  there  was  a  faith  that  the  West  was  Different — of  enough  higher 
average  education  than  the  Fast  (that  it  is  higher,  every  reader  of 
the  census  knows);  that  the  West  has  a  larger  proportion  of  readers; 
that  it  is  more  independent,  more  American,  less  timid,  fonder  of 
fair  play  and  free  speech — so  it  be  cultured  speech — and  that  it  would 
support  a  Western  magazine — if  truly  Western.  This  faith  has  been 
abundantly  justified.  Around  that  obscure  and  lonely  standard, 
more  than  a  score  of  the  foremost  authors,  scientists  and  artists  of 
the  West  have  rallied — a  dozen  of  them  of  national  and  international 
reputation.  By  their  aid — and  that  of  the  competent  “  undiscov¬ 
ered,”  whom  it  has  diligently  sought  and  tried  to  help  (not  merely 
to  get  into  print,  but  to  deserve  to  get  there) — the  little  frontier 
magazine  has  fought  its  unwavering  way  to  a  point  where  one  of  the 
two  great  critical  reviews  in  America  commends  its  “  courage,  lively 
independence  and  genuine  learning;”  and  the  other  of  the  two  says: 

“  The  distinction  it  has  won  of  being  the  best  there  is  in  periodical 
literature  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  much;  and  it  has  ...  an  ability 
and  an  individuality  powerful  enough  and  original  enough  to  give 
distinction  to  any  periodical.  ...  A  voice  that  is  listened  to  with 
respect  and  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country.”  If  this  be  true — and 
the  consensus  of  the  critics  seems  to  be  that  it  is  true — then  the 
magazine  is  a  success.  It  is  always  Success  to  be  traveling  on  toward 
one’s  highest  ideal. 

The  magazine  is  far  from  what  it  wishes  to  be  and  means  to  be; 
but  it  believes  every  volume  has  been  a  step  forward.  It  has  grown 
in  size;  it  hopes  also  in  weight.  It  has  become  indispensable  to 
libraries  and  scholars,  not  only  as  a  record  of  the  present  West,  but 
because  it  prints  critical  “sources”  of  early  Western  history  inac¬ 
cessible  otherwise  to  the  average  student.  It  prints  a  larger  share  of 
“  solid”  matter  than  any  of  the  rich,  big  magazines  which  have  space 
and  money  to  be  instructive  if  they  cared  to  be.  And  thousands  of 
other  readers,  whose  stockings  are  not  blue,  find  it  entertaining. 
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In  these  years  the  mag-azine  has  found  many  friends — and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  their  liking  is  its  pride.  Also  some  warm  enemies,  for 
whom  it  is  grateful  also.  “Found,”  I  say,  and  not  “  made ’’—-for 
both  classes  are  larg-ely  officio.  The  people  who  read  to  save  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  or  as  a  mental  hair-oil;  who  never  wish  to  hear 
but  one  side;  who  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  their  belief  in  what 
someone  once  told  them — they  don’t  just  remember  who  it  was,  nor 
just  what  he  said,  but  it  must  have  been  right  for  they  heard  it  long- 
ago — these  are  often  angry  at  the  magazine.  It  does  not  blame  them. 

Whatever  a  subscription  agent  may  tell  them,  the  magazine  was 
never  really  aimed  at  them;  for  it  is  known  to  be  loaded.  It  is  meant 
for  American  men  and  women  who  can  think  without  hardship;  who 
do  think;  who  like  to  be  invited  to  thought;  and  particularly  those 
who  know,  or  are  competent  to  learn,  that  Westernness  means  free¬ 
dom  and  several  other  good  American  things.  To  such,  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  is  proud  of  their  generous  pride  in  it. 

It  will  still  be  made,  as  it  always  has  been  made,  for  them.  And 
they  seem  to  be  a  good  many.  The  attempts  to  intimidate,  boycott  or 
muzzle  the  magazine  (and  there  have  been  such)  have  ignominiously 
failed — which  perhaps  is  not  strange  in  America — and  it  has  today 
more  business  than  ever  before,  and  brighter  prospects.  It  will  go 
forward,  not  back;  on  the  lines  that  have  proved  (against  ap¬ 
parently  hopeless  odds  for  a  long  time)  that  it  did  not  overrate  its 
public;  but  always  bettering.  Exclusively  Western  in  text,  un¬ 
swervingly  American  in  spirit,  intractably  free  and  direct;  “  enter¬ 
taining  if  possible,  valuable  anyhow;”  and  afraid  of  nothing  on 
earth  but  wrong  and  error  and  cowardly  “  policy  ” — it  cares  for  those 
who  care  for  these  things;  for  those  who  do  not,  it  would  be  late  now 
to  pretend  that  it  cares. 

It  means  something,  to  thoughtful  people,  when  a  historian  WHICH 
and  philosopher  of  the  standing  of  Gold  win  Smith,  an  Eng-  SHAHH 

lishman,  says  :  IT  BE? 

“  Whatever  may  be,  for  Americans,  the  main  issue  in  the  presidential  campaig-n, 
for  the  world  at  large,  it  is  between  Imperialist  plutocrac5’^  and  the  American  com¬ 
monwealth.  Shall  the  American  commonwealth  remain  what  it  is,  follow  its  own 
destiny  and  do  what  it  can  to  fulfill  the  special  hopes  which  humanity  has  founded 
on  it ;  or  shall  it  be  turned  into  an  imitation  of  European  imperialism  and  drawn, 
with  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe,  into  a  career  of  conquest  and  domination, 
impairing  at  the  same  time  its  own  democratic  character,  as  all  experience  tells  us 
that  it  must?  Shall  it  be  ruled  by  the  spirit  and  in  the  interest  of  the  American 

people,  or  in  those  of  the  Europeanized  plutocracy  ? . This  is  the  main 

issue  for  humanity.” 

To  annex  the  Transvaal  Republic,  so  as  to  hang  the  Boer  patriots 
for  “  treason,”  is  the  ultimate  infamy.  It  also  completes  the  paral¬ 
lel  between  the  England  of  1776  and  the  England  of  1900.  Our 
great  grandfathers,  too,  were  not  soldiers  to  be  made  prisoners  of 
war,  but  traitors  to  be  hanged.  And  really  we  used  to  be  proud  of 
them  —  until  the  present  administration  showed  us  how  wrong  it  is 
to  sympathize  with  republics  that  are  being  murdered  by  the  Dear 
Old  Mother  Country. 

It  is  a  misfortune  of  high  refinement  that  its  possessors  are  in 
generic  danger  to  mistake  their  refinement  for  their  conscience. 

That  is  what  ails  this  year’s  Third  Party.  Bryan  tastes  bad  to 
them  ;  and  though  they  do  not  realize  it,  they  are  preferring  their 
palates  to  their  conscience.  They  would  rather  help  elect  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  confirm  the  Empire  (by  throwing  away  their  votes)  than 
vote  for  a  man  whom  they  deem  rather  undignified  and  woolly-west¬ 
ern.  Between  them  and  their  God  be  it ! 
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"  wasted  on  so  common  a  job  as  a  Vice-Presidency. 

“TEDDY”  How  different  the  two  professions  are,  there  could  hardly  be 

WHERE  HE  a  more  striking-  example  than  in  comparing-  Gov.  Roosevelt 
BELONGS,  on  the  partisan  stump,  believing-  he  believes  whatever  he 
would  like  to  believe,  and  Gov.  Roosevelt  in  the  dig-nity  and  sobriety 
of  historical  work — where  he  would  not  dream  for  a  moment  of  ad¬ 
mitting-  the  cayuse  “logic”  of  the  rostrum.  His  Cro^nwell  shows 
again  how  much  nobler  and  taller  a  figure  is  the  historian  Roosevelt 
than  the  Rough -Ridering  Teddy;  and  what  a  gain  it  would  be  all 
around  if  we  might  have  him  confined  to  the  former  role  exclusively. 
It  is  a  powerful  book — probably  the  most  readable  biography  of  the 
great  Protector.  It  has  not,  indeed,  quite  the  critical  balance  of  The 
Winning  of  the  West;  it  shows  more  tokens  of  haste,  and  here  and 
there  approaching  politics  squint  through  the  page.  The  prophet  of 
Imperialism  shows  in  such  a  declaration  as  this  (p.  100): 

“Such  fitness  for  self-government  is  not  a  God-given,  natural 
right,  but  comes  to  a  race  only  through  the  slow  growth  of  centuries, 
and  then  only  to  those  races  which  possess  an  immense  reserve  fund 
of  strength,  common-sense  and  morality.” 

Prom  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  during  a  campaign  at  least.  Gov. 
Roosevelt  becomes  of  those  who  think  pnglish  is  the  only  language 
God  can  understand. 

But  the  book  is  eminently  stimulating  and  forceful ;  and  is  of  ad¬ 
mirable  dress  and  illustration.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $2. 

A.N  A  story-book  by  an  American  Indian — a  modest  aboriginal 

OMAHA  BOY’S  Tom  Brown  at  the  Omaha  Mission  School — ought  on  its  face 
STORY.  to  have  wide  reading.  It  is  a  literary  curiosity  in  this  God¬ 
fearing  nation  which  has  given  scant  account  of  its  stewardship  over 
the  Original  Americans  upon  whose  stolen  lands  it  philanthropizes. 
Under  the  wicked  Spaniards  there  were,  before  the  year  1600,  more 
American  Indian  writers — historians,  poets,  scholars— than  we  the 
Superior  Race  have  ever  bred.  Curious,  isn’t  it  ?  Possibly  because 
our  whole  scheme  of  Indian  education  is  more  materialistic,  more 
Philistine,  more  disregardful  of  family,  personal  and  property  rights 
than  was  the  medieval  system  practiced  by  Spain  in  Mexico,  Peru 
and  the  other  colonies. 

At  any  rate,  despite  the  hard,  cruel  and  stupid  treadmill  system 
which  we  have  adopted  to  make  our  Indians  into  comfortable  farm¬ 
hands  and  scullions,  now  and  then  the  native  genius  crops  out.  And 
almost  always  to  the  direct  disadvantage  of  the  thick-witted  teacher. 
There  is  Zitkala-Sa,  whose  remarkable  articles  in  the  foremost  liter¬ 
ary  magazine  in  America  have  set  her  instructors  to  abusing  her  in 
their  ungrammatical  trade-sheets.  And  now  comes  that  fine  young 
Old- American,  Francis  Ua  Plesche,  son  of  the  Omaha  chief,  as  an 
author.  He  was  already  well  and  honorably  known  to  scientists  by 
his  collaboration  with  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  in  her  important  eth- 
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nolog’ic'work  ;  but  there  is  a  new  interest  in  this,  his  striking  out  for 


himself. 

T/ie  Middle  Five  is  a  capital  school-boy  story  of  I^a  Flesche’s  own 
boy  days  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School  on  the  reservation. 
Absolutely  unaffected,  direct,  simple ;  with  the  dignity  and  the 
humor,  at  once,  of  his  people  ;  with  a  certain  sarcasm  which  is  the 
more  effective  by  its  very  uiibitterness  ;  and  with  a  fine  reality  in  its 
drawing  of  boy-nature,  it  is  a  remarkable  book  and  one  as  profitable 
to  read  as  it  is  pleasant.  The  introduction  is  a  quiet  sermon  in  itself. 
The  book  is  put  out  in  uncommonly  attractive  form  ;  and  the  colored 
frontispiece  by  Angel  de  Cora  is  very  pretty  and  characteristic. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 


The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House  is  the  first  novel  of  the  man  A  STRONG 
who  startled  all  experts,  a  few  years  ago,  by  incomparably  WESTERN 

the  best,  deepest,  and  most  powerful  book  ever  written  on  NOVEL, 

the  Western  Cowboy — a  theme  to  the  average  mind  merely  fit  for 
cheap  theatricals;  but  to  the  historian,  the  student  of  men,  and  the 
thoughtful  explorer  a  grave  historic  factor,  as  well  as  a  figure  quite 
as  heroic  as  the  Homeric  or  Arthurian  characters. 

That  Mr.  Hough  (of  whom  more  on  a  preceding  page)  has  made  a 
novel  as  preeminent  as  was  his  study  of  a  vanished  type,  I  cannot  at  all 
feel,  nor  could  we  hope  at  the  first  trying.  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy 
will  be  a  long  standard  with  discriminating  people;  the  only  thing  in 
its  field  much  worth  counting,  thus  far,  and  in  no  apparent  danger  to 
be  supplanted;  whereas  that  cannot  be  said  of  anyone’s  novel  now¬ 
adays. 

But  The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House  is  a  strong  and  striking  novel 
— at  times,  in  the  beginning,  a  bit  over-prone  to  introspection,  but 
presently  gathering  a  momentum  no  one  who  knows  or  cares  or  ever 
can  learn  to  care  about  the  West,  and  what  it  was,  and  what  it  means 
for  the  Enlargement  of  Men,  will  fail  to  be  swept  along  by.  At  times, 
the  epic  quality  rises  very  high;  and  there  are  descriptions  more  than 
half  Homeric,  But  the  story — and  the  story  is  the  spinal  column  of 
a  novel — asserts  itself  more  and  more  against  the  author’s  tendency 
to  draw  swift,  strong  general  pictures.  It  is  a  book  the  harassed  re¬ 
viewer  cares  to  read  again.  It  is  inscribed  to  Edward  Kemeys,  the 
great  Western  sculptor — and  apparently  with  some  “reference  to 
allusions.”  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 


The  half-dozen  essays  in  America's  Economic  Supremacy,  SOME 
by  Brooks  Adams,  are  likely  to  give  a  distinct  surprise  to  STRIKING 

one  who  has  not  happened  upon  them  in  their  periodical  ESSAYS, 

publication.  They  are  of  unusual  scope  and  daring  in  conception, 
and  signally  clear  and  simple  in  presentation.  The  structural  flaw 
in  Mr.  Adams’s  logic  is  the  assumption  that  What  Is,  Has  to  Be — in 
other  words,  here  is  a  better  brain  accepting  the  “Destiny”  theory 
of  cowardly  opportunists.  He  reckons  on  human  nature  as  on  the 
law  of  gravitation  ;  but  human  nature  is  not  a  blind  force.  Be¬ 
cause  men  ignorant  and  brutal  have  done  so,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  always  ravish  and  rob,  nor  that  we  must  take 
the  place  of  Great  Britain  as  Bully  of  the  World.  Our  heads 
are  to  prevent  precisely  the  outcome  Mr.  Adams  prophesies.  He 
is  on  a  better  logical  footing  in  his  cool  but  biting  essay  on  “  The 
Decay  of  England,”  as  shown  chiefly  by  the  Boer  War.  He  has  no 
“  weak  sentimentality  ”  for  the  South  African  Republics  ;  but  his 
analysis  of  the  campaign  in  which  250,000  British  soldiers  have  not 
in  a  year  whipped  30,000  Dutch  peasants,  is  enough  to  set  any  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  thinking — who  has  the  wherewithal.  The  Macmillan  Co., 

66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  $1.25. 
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AN  ARTIST  A  year  or  so  ag'o  we  noticed  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  sat- 

OR  THE  isfaetory  book  called  Among  English  Hedgerows.,  by  Clifton 

BYWAYS.  Johnson.  It  stood  rather  in  a  class  by  itself — and  has  so 
remained  until  now  that  Mr.  Johnson  gives  it  a  worthy  mate,  Along 
French  Byways.  Now  here  is  travel  that  amounts  to  something — a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  Richard  Harding  Davis  sort,  using  that 
most  brilliant  example  for  an  enormous  class  of  “travelers”  who 
learn  nothing  as  they  go,  except  how  much  smarter  they  are  than 
the  “  furriners”  they  patronize.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  learned  or  scien¬ 
tific  ;  but  an  educated,  balanced,  practical  and  observant  man  who 
really  sees  things.  He  has  an  excellent  knack  of  making  us  see 
them,  too  ;  partly  by  a  very  simple,  direct,  unconceited  style  in  his  text, 
and  as  much  by  his  very  extraordinary  talent  with  the  camera.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  else  has  made  such  a  series  of  travel-pictures,  so 
artistic  and  unphotographic  (in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word)  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has.  The  “composition”  of  his  photographs  would  have 
delighted  Millet.  The  present  volume  is  extremely  beautiful  in  this 
respect ;  and  the  narrative  of  his  rovings  through  Trance  is  charm¬ 
ing.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Tifth  avenue,  New  York.  $2.25. 


A  LOVELY  It  is  a  bold  man  who  will  tell  again  the  story  of  Jason  and 

BOOK  OE  the  Golden  Tleece  after  Canon  Kingsley  and  after  Na- 

F AIRIES.  thaniel  Hawthorne  (of  whom  the  present  author  seems  not 

to  have  heard) ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  quite  a  case  of 
“  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.”  Tor  Wm.  Canton  tells  the 
mighty  story  of  the  argonauts  very  well  indeed,  and  with  an  en¬ 
lightened  eye  to  the  original.  It  is  strongest  of  all  the  thirty  fairy¬ 
tales  in  his  remarkably  beautiful  book,  almost  an  art  education  for  a 
child.  The  True  Annals  of  Fairy-land.  Most  of  the  stories  are  new, 
and  all  are  of  the  sort  to  delight  children ;  while  the  hundred-or-so 
illustrations  (including  several  in  colors)  by  Charles  Robinson,  are 
uncommonly  charming.  So  attractive  a  book  for  children  is  not 
often  seen.  J.  M.  Dent,  Tondon.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $2. 


Tven  the  severe  Mary  K.  Wilkins,  analyst  of  the  New  Tng- 
VIRGINIA  land  provincial,  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  romance — 

leaf.  or  rather  let  us  say  the  fashion,  which  is  less  resistible  than 
temptation,  particularly  to  the  Puritan  conscience.  The  Heart's 
Highway  is  a  striking  love-story  of  Virginia  in  1682  ;  and  a  good 
love-story,  than  which  nothing  is  easier  to  read  or  harder  to  write. 
There  is  enough  setting  of  local  and  historic  color  of  the  Bacon  Re¬ 
bellion  times  ;  but  the  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  three-cornered 
passion  of  “  Mary  Cavendish,”  her  sister  and  the  convict  hero.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  uncluing  of  the  plot  is  absolutely  lucid  ;  and 
the  illustrations  (particularly  that  facing  p.  68)  are  of  a  sort  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve  ;  but  it  is  a  book  one  has  pleasure  in  reading. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker,  Dos  Angeles.  $1.50. 


AND  NOT  If  the  rhythm  of  Tmma  C.  Schafer’s  Thoughts  on  Social 

A  DROP  Problems  and  Scripture  Readhigs  in  Verse  were  halfway  as 

TO  DRINK.  good  as  her  gospel,  it  would  be  very  praiseworthy  Will 
Carlton  verse.  Unfortunately,  her  admirable  every-day  religion 
bumps  along  over  such  a  corduroy-road  of  meter  as  would  drive  the 
judicious  to  drown  their  grief — anywhere  except  in  Pasadena,  Cal., 
where  the  book  is  published  and  where  there  Is  None. 

“A  MANUAL  Tlder  &  Shepard  have  taken  over  the  plates  and  issued  a 

OF  new  edition  of  Rev.  Charles  Terguson’s  Religion  of^  De- 

DEVOTION.”  mocracy,  the  powerful  and  original  book  already  mentioned 
in  these  pages.  It  is  a  volume  worth  thoughtful  reading.  Mr.  Ter- 
guson  is  now  of  Berkeley,  Cal.  Paper,  50  cents. 


THAT  WHICH  IS  WRITTEN. 
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An  admirable  series  of  “  Pocket  Eng-lish  Classics,”  for  use  HANDY 
in  secondary  schools,  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Co. ,  66  F if  th  blTTLE 

avenue.  New  York.  Neat  16  mos,  of  150  to  220  pages  of  clear  CLASSICS, 

type  and  good  paper,  in  attractive  levanteen  bindings,  with  adequate 
introductions,  notes,  glossaries,  chronological  and  bibliographical 
lists,  and  a  good  portrait  each  for  frontispiece,  they  leave  no  excuse 
for  buying  trash  when  such  personable  classics  can  be  bought  for 
25  cents  each.  L/ate  issues  include  Longfellow’s  Evangelhie.,  edited 
by  L.  B.  Semple;  and  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  very 
creditably  edited  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Frick,  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Eos  Angeles  High  School. 

A  booklet  of  verses,  dedicated  “  to  My  Sister,  Ella  Higgin-  THE 
son,”  incurs  no  small  responsibility.  The  Path  of  Gold,  by  SISTER  OF  A 
Carrie  Blake  Morgan,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  does  not  dis-  POET, 

credit  its  relationship.  Tho’ a  “first  book,”  its  verses  are  serious, 
finished  and  of  good  quality.  Some  of  them  are  better  than  that. 

Published  in  a  very  neat  brochure  by  Edson  &  Irish,  New  Whatcom, 

Wash.  50  cents. 

Vol.  I  of  a  very  satisfactory  pocket  edition  of  Macaulay’s  Critical 
and  Historical  Essays  (to  be  issued  in  five  volumes),  contains  seven 
essays  (including  the  “  Milton,”  and  “  Machiavelli  ”),  with  portrait, 
editor’s  appendix  and  a  glossary  of  allusions.  In  type,  paper  and 
binding  it  is  attractive.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Alice  Kingsbury  Cooley,  of  Alameda,  Cal.,  who,  years  ago,  was  the 
“  Fanchon”  in  “  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,”  and  whose  son  is  now  " 

playing  in  Arizona  her  “Borrowed  till  Midnight,”  has  republished 
her  Asaph  in  a  cheap  edition  under  the  title  When  Jeremiah  Prophe¬ 
sied.  Alliance  Librar3^  10  cents. 

Percy,  or  the  Eour  Inseparables,  is  published  for  the  author,  M.  Lee, 
by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco.  It  is  curdling  “romance” 
of  the  girl-graduate  type,  and  will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  by  the  three 
“other  girls”  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  publish  “A  Topical  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  American  History,”  for  use  in  elementary  schools,  by  W. 

C.  Doub  (75  cents  bound)  ;  and  “A  Topical  Discussion  of  Geography,” 
by  the  same  (paper),  25  cents. 

That  fine,  sweet,  human  gospel,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  A 
Christmas  Sermon,  is  issued,  in  a  quiet,  attractive  little  volume  by 
itself,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  at  50  cents. 

The  Philosophy  of  American  History,hy'Wm..  P.  Gest,  is  a  striking- 
pamphlet  on  the  present  drift  of  this  country  away  from  liberty  and 
toward  absolutism.  The  author,  Philadelphia. 

Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Authors,  by  Wm.  Stone  Booth,  is  a  neat 
pamphlet  of  authority  and  lutility,  which  can  be  commended.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  25  cents. 

Show  &  Hunt,  Santa  Barbara,  have  issued  a  genuine  and  very 
attractive  Wedgewood  plate  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission.  75  cents. 

The  National  Geographic  Magazine  for  August  has  an  interesting 
article  on  “  The  Colorado  Desert,”  by  Prof.  David  P.  Barrows. 

Chas.  F.  Lummis. 
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„  ,  OFFICERS, 

President,  Chas.  P.  Lnmmis. 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Collier  Graham. 

Secretary,  Arthur  B.  Benton,  114  N.  Spring  St. 

Treasurer,  Frank  A.  Gibson,  Cashiei  1st  Nat.  Bank. 
Corresponding  Secretary  Mrs.  M  E.  Stilson. 

812  Kensington  Road,  Lo.s  Angeles 


TO  CONSERVE  THE  MISSIONS 
AND  OTHER  HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Diebctobs  : 

Prank  A.  Gibson. 

Henry  W  O’Melveny 
Rev.  J.  Adam. 

Sumner  P.  Hunt. 

Arthur  B.  Benton. 

Margaret  Collier  Graham. 
Ohas.  P.  Lummis. 


There  is  crying  need  of  funds  to  continue  the  Club’s  work  at  the 
Missions  of  San  Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Fernando  and  the 
sub-mission  of  Pala  ;  and  the  Club  appeals  to  all  good  Americans  to 
contribute. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $3,789.96.  New  contributions  :  Rev.  G. 
D.  Heldemann,  Denver,  $3 ;  Miss  M.  M.  Fette,  Dos  Angeles,  Juliette 
Fstelle  Mathis,  San  Francisco,  $1  each. 


New  Music  Pavilion  in  Golden 
Gate  Park. 

San  Francisco  has  so  few  public  works  of  art  or  architecture,  that 
the  addition  of  so  fine  a  bit  of  work  as  the  new  music  stand  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  noteworthy.  The  music  stand  was  dedicated  on 
Sunday  evening  in  the  presence  of  fully  fifty  thousand  people.  A 
band  of  a  hundred  pieces  performed  many  selections,  and  Claus  Spreck- 
els,  the  sugar  millionaire,  who  gave  the  music  stand  to  the  park, 
made  a  short  address,  and  General  W.  H.  D.  Barnes  accepted  the 
handsome  gift  for  the  Park  Commissioners. 

The  music  stand  cost  nearly  $100,000.  It  is  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
old  Midwinter  Fair  grounds  in  the  park,  not  far  from  the  museum.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  main  arch  with  a  double  row  of  columns  on  each  side. 
The  height  of  the  arch  is  80  feet  in  all,  with  an  interior  height  of  SO 
feet  and  width  of  35  feet.  The  orchestra  platform  is  45  feet  wide, 
and  accommodates  easily  100  musicians.  The  columns  are  Cor¬ 
inthian,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  36  feet  high.  The  design  is  classi- 
ical  and  finely  proportioned,  and  the  architecural  effect  is  heightened 
by  figures  designed  by  the  young  sculptor,  Robert  Aitken,  at  each 
end  of  the  arch.  The  material  used  is  bluish-gray  sandstone  from 
Fresno  county.  The  music  stand  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  it  stands  upon  a  base  12  feet  high  it  is  easily  seen  from 
most  parts  of  the  park.  Iron  seats  for  20,000  people  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  old  central  court  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  which  has 
been  planted  to  pretty  shade  trees,  so  that  the  space  for  music  lovers 
is  more  than  treble  that  before  the  old  music  stand,  F, 
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Oil  in  the  Ojai  Valley. 

BY  CHAS.  AMADON  MOODY. 

WHE^N  the  future  historian  shall  trace  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  California,  no  single  factor,  it  now  seems  probable, 
will  loom  up  larger  than  the  vast  stores  of  petroleum  which 
lie,  as  yet  all  but  untapped,  under  so  many  of  her  hills  and  valleys. 
Not  alone  for  its  direct  value  as  a  commercial  product — dazzling  as 
the  wealth  may  be  which  must  flow  from  this  source — is  California’s 
oil  of  high  importance.  Its  wider  and  more  lasting  significance  lies  in 
the  stimulus  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
must  receive  from  the  abundant  supply  of  cheap  fuel.  Already  the 


A  FIKI.D  OF  ASPHAFT. 

effects  of  this  are  evident.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  they  will  be 
many  times  multiplied  in  the  near  future. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  oil  fields  of  California  are  a  subject 
of  interest  to  a  much  broader  circle  than  those  who  are  contributing 
of  their  time,  energy  or  money  to  their  exploration  and  development. 
There  is  no  property  owner  in  this  State  the  value  of  whose  holdings 
will  not  be  affected  by  its  oil  product,  no  business  man  whose  enter¬ 
prises  can  wholly  escape  its  influence,  no  worker  to  whom  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  available  fields  of  industry  will  not  mean  something. 
Though  these  sweeping  statements  are  demonstrably  true,  they 
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do  not  cover  the  main  reason  for  the  keen  interest  with  which  al¬ 
most  every  resident  of  Southern  California  is  now  watching'  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  her  oil  industry.  That  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fas¬ 
cinating'  opportunities  which  it  offers  to  individuals  for  investment  of 
capital  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  with  the  most  alluring-  promise 
of  rich  returns,  and  the  further  fact  that,  through  stock  companies, 
the  smallest  investor  may  have  his  share  in  the  largest  enterprise. 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  the  crop  of  “  oil  companies  ”  during  the 
last  year  has  been  of  imposing  magnitude.  In  character,  they  run 
the  whole  scale  from  the  soundest  and  most  conservative  of  business 
corporations,  through  varying  degrees  of  speculative  “wildcats,” 

i 

•  ! 

•  I 
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VERY  “  EIVE  ”  SEEPAGE. 

down  to  the  swindle  pure  and  simple,  whose  only  object  is  to  part 
the  unwary  from  his  money.  It  may  not  always  be  easy  to  tell  just 
where  in  the  list  a  particular  corporation  belongs,  yet  it  is  simple 
enough  to  point  out  the  tests  bj^  Avhich  the  question  must  be  decided. 
If  it  holds  by  unquestionable  title  oil  lands  of  proved  character,  if 
its  management  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  conspicuous  success  in  this 
and  other  lines  of  business,  and  if  it  certainly  has  ample  financial 
backing  to  carry  through  any  necessary  operations,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  a  successful  outcome  of  its  undertakings. 

Appl3dng  these  tests  to  the  legion  of  oil  companies,  there  will  be 
found  many  which  are  without  any  one  of  the  conditions  neces- 
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.sary  to  inspire  confidence,  many  more  which  comply  with  part  of 
them,  and  a  few  which  fully  meet  them  all.  No  better  type  of  the 
latter  class  could  be  selected  than  the  corporation  lately  organized  by 
L/Os  Angeles  capitalists  to  develop  to  their  fullest  extent  the  mag¬ 
nificent  tract  of  oil  land  in  the  Upper  Ojai  Valley,  owned  for  many 
years  by  Senator  Thomas  R.  Bard.  The  extent  and  character  of  the 
remarkable  deposits  of  oil  and  asphaltum  on  the  property  would  be 
worth,  as  natural  curiosities  alone,  more  extended  notice  and  illus¬ 
tration  than  can  be  here  given  them.  The  wealth  which  will  arise 


“a  vkritabi,e  death  trap.” 

from  their  commercial  utilization  should  not,  to  say  the  least,  detract 
from  their  interest. 

The  property  in  question  consists  of  something  more  than  six 
thousand  acres  in  the  Ojai  valley,  lying  along  the  northern  slope  of 
Sulphur  mountain.  The  tract  is  between  six  and  seven  miles  long 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  The  county  road  from  Santa  Paula 
to  Nordhoff  runs  through  it  from  end  to  end.  The  average  elevation 
of  the  floor  of  the  valley  above  sea-level  is  about  1500  feet.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  side  to  some  3000  feet. 

That  the  oil-bearing  strata  extend  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
property  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  wonderful  “  seep- 
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ag’es  ”  about  to  be  described  are  all  but  continuous  for  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  maybe  less  familiar  with  the 
vernacular  of  the  oil  fields  than  are  most  Californians  at  present, 
it  may  be  well  to  sa3^  that  a  “  seepag-e  ”  is  the  result  of  the  slow 
oozing-  of  oil  from  the  rock  containing-  it,  under  the  combined  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  earth  and  rock  above  it  and  the  gas  striving  to  escape 
from  below.  Since  the  oil-sands  do  not  lie  horizontally,  but  dip  into 
the  ground  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more,  the  oil  must  be  forced  up  a 
steep  inclined  plane  and  generally  through  a  greater  or  less  thick¬ 
ness  of  overlaying  shale.  As  the  oil  is  exposed  to  the  air,  its  more 
volatile  constituents  rapidly  evaporate,  leaving  behind  the  heavy  as- 
phaltum  to  spread  and  writhe  slowly  along.  As  the  asphaltum  bed 
spreads  further  and  piles  up  higher,  it  becomes  less  and  less  fluid  and 
additions  are  made  to  it  with  greater  difficulty.  Evidently  therefore 
an  extensive  deposit  of  asphaltum,  through  which  “live  ”  seepage  is 
still  forcing  its  way  is  proof  positive  of  great  reservoirs  of  oil  be¬ 
neath. 


The  seepages  on  the  Bard  property  include  the  largest  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  State — probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  illustrations 
(reproduced  from  photographs)  accompanying  this  article — impressive 

as  they  are  —  can  convey 
but  the  slightest  idea  of 
their  mass.  Nor  can  the 
writer  hope  to  find  ade¬ 
quate  words  for 
their  descrip- 
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fresh  from  a  careful  examination  of  them.  The  greatest  of  them  all 
— and  probably  the  largest  in  the  world — is  that  in  Pinkerton  Canon, 
a  minute  part  of  which  is  pictured  on  this  page.  This  is  about  mid¬ 
way  of  the  property,  and  the  sight  of  it  would  repay  a  long  journey. 
Here  one  may  pick  his  way  (if  the  day  be  not  too  warm)  on  a  solid  bed 
of  asphaltum  for  nearly  a  mile  up  the  windings  of  the  canon.  At 
some  points  the  deposit  is  more  than  a  hundred  yards  wide.  Its 
depth  can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  is  estimated  as  high  as 
a  hundred  feet.  The  photographer  chose  for  his  view  a  point  at  which 


IN  PINKERTON  CANON 

an  old  watering  trough  may  be  seen  partly  submerged  in  the  as¬ 
phaltum. 

I  used  the  phrase  “  if  the  day  be  not  too  warm  ”  a  few  sentences 
back,  advisedly.  For  under  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  this  whole 
mass  softens  enough  to  move  sluggishly  on  down  the  canon,  and  then 
it  becomes  a  veritable  death-trap.  One  cannot  walk  many  paces  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  bones  of  animals  or  the  horns  of  cattle  protruding  from 
the  mass — the  silent  tokens  of  victims  of  misplaced  confidence.  Once 
an  animal  gets  fairly  caught  on  this  holding,  yielding  surface,  and  it 
is  as  surely  doomed  as  the  prisoner  of  a  quicksand.  The  losses  to  the 
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stockmen  whose  cattle  graze  on  these  hills,  from  this  cause,  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  have  amounted  in  the  ag-gregate  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
As  for  birds,  squirrels  and  other  wild  creatures,  they  are  as  helpless 
here  as  flies  on  “  sticky  fly  paper.” 

The  seepage  in  Pinkerton  Canon,  though  larger  than  the  others,  is 
a  fair  representative  of  several  upon  this  remarkable  property. 
Another  type  is  found  surrounding  a  hill  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
tract  upon  which  the  first  well  will  soon  be  drilled  by  its  new  owners. 
The  county  road  already  referred  to  runs  for  some  distance  along  the 
base  of  this  hill,  and  for  many  rods  is  provided  with  a  natural  asphalt 
pavement.  Ivooking  up  the  hill  it  seems  to  be  an  almost  solid  mass 
of  asphalt,  down  whose  seamed  sides  streams  of  tarry  fluid  are  slowly 
crawling  even  in  this  cooler  weather.  In  this  seepage  alone  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  asphaltum  are  exposed  to  view,  and  one  need  not 
be  an  oil  expert  to  feel  assured  that  wells  tapping  the  reservoirs  from 
which  this  oil  was  forced  out  must  be  richly  productive.  The  line  of 
seepage  follows  right  around  the  curves  of  this  hill,  and  since  the 
rock  formation  is  of  great  uniformity,  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  cal¬ 
culate  with  approximate  accuracy  the  depth  at  which  a  well  on  any 
given  part  of  the  hill  should  cut  the  oil  sands. 

The  majority  of  the  seepages  on  this  property  are  similar  in  gen¬ 
eral  character  to  that  already  mentioned.  To  describe  one  after 
another  in  detail  would  serve  no  purpose,  except  to  weary  the  reader. 
But  the  pool  of  light  oil,  of  which  a  picture  is  shown  on  page  374, 
certainly  deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself. 

This,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  mountain  in  the  middle  of  a  gently  sloping  field.  The  pool  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  is  said  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  The  writer  did  not  feel  tempted  to  make  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  latter  point,  as  the  contents  evidently  fully  corresponded 
with  Mark  Twain’s  description  of  the  Missouri  river — “  too  thick  to 
swim  in  and  too  thin  to  walk  on.”  As  one  watches  this  pool,  great 
bubbles  form  on  its  surface,  blown  by  the  gas  forcing  its  way  out, 
puff  out  to  large  dimensions,  then  burst  to  give  place  to  new  ones.  A 
little  stream  of  oil  flows  steadily  from  one  corner  of  the  pool  to 
harden  gradually  and  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  half-mile  stretch  of 
asphaltum  already  formed  by  its  overflow. 

The  significance  of  these  remarkable  seepages  is  well  stated  in  the 
following  quotation  from  a  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  : 

“  The  wonderful  stretch  of  oil-bearing  rocks  and  seepage  that  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  Bard  Oil  and  Asphalt  Company’s  properties  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  seven  miles,  is  thought  by  those  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  formation  there  to  comprise  an  oil  belt  fully  a 
half  mile  in  width.  This  would  indicate  that  there  is  room  for  at 
least  2000  wells  upon  the  propert3".  Of  course,  the  full  possibility  of 
the  field,  however,  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  as  for  certainty  of 
finding  oil  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  property,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  At  one  end  is  the  famous  No.  6  and  a  number  of  other 


“thousands  of  tons  of  asphaut  kxposfd  to  vifw. 
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wells.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  tract  the  Union  Oil  Company  has 
several  producing  wells,  and  the  line  of  seepages  is  as  direct  as 
though  laid  out  by  human  architect. 

The  topography  of  the  land  presents  an  interesting  study.  The 
formation  for  about  twelve  miles  east  and  west  is  about  as  perfect  as 
any  ever  seen.  There  is  not  a  single  fault  in  evidence  on  the  surface. 
The  line  of  seepages  and  oil-bearing  rocks  lies  along  the  foothills  on 
the  mountain’s  northern  slope,  the  dip  of  the  strata  being  to  the 
southward,  indicating  that  the  oil  flows  upward  from  that  direction 


A  Hii.i,siDK  seepage:. 


and  that  the  pay  streak  will  be  found  by  boring  further  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  south  of  the  seepages  ;  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ojai 
valley  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  to  the  north,  making  it  appear  that  the 
valley  lies  in  a  great  anti-cline,  and  that  Sulphur  mountain  rests  in  a 
great  syn-cline,  the  stratum  of  oil  sand  rising  in  another  anti-cline  in 
the  south  of  the  mountain  on  a  line  with  the  famous  Adams  canon 
wells,  from  which  the  Union  Oil  Company  has  taken  untold  wealth. 
This  theory  seems  to  be  well  borne  out  by  the  formation  ;  and  it  being 
true,  the  entire  mountain  is  probably  underlaid  with  an  oil  belt  which 
may  prove  to  have  much  greater  accessible  width  than  that  outlined 
above.” 
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As  long"  ago  as  1864,  these  wonderful  surface  manifestations  of  un¬ 
derground  wealth  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  interested  in 
the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields,  then  astonishing  the  world  with  their 
riches.  A  strong  company  was  formed,  headed  by  “Tom”  Scott 
(afterward  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  which  purchased 
this  property  with  other  promising  tracts  of  oil  land  in  Ventura 
county,  and  made  strong  efforts  to  work  them  at  a  profit.  But  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  at  that  time  proved  insuperable.  All  the  ma- 


“ streams  oe  tarry  eeuid  seowey  craweing.” 

chinery — and  even  the  barrels  in  which  it  was  planned  to  store  the 
oil  when  found — had  to  be  shipped  around  Cape  Horn  in  sailing  ves¬ 
sels.  This  added  enormously  to  the  first  cost  of  the  enterprise. 
Methods  of  drilling  were  crude  at  that  time,  compared  with  those  now 
in  use,  and  the  conditions  of  rock  formation  and  character  of  oil,  be¬ 
ing  entirely  different  from  those  found  in  Pennsylvania,  were  a 
bewilderment  to  men  accustomed  to  the  older  fields.  Then,  too,  much 
of  the  oil  they  found  was  of  heavy  gravity,  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
processes  of  refining  then  used — and  the  value  of  heavy  oil  as  a  fuel 
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was  to  remain  still  undiscovered  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
So  after  much  labor  and  great  expenditure,  the  enterprise  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  Senator  Bard,  who 
retained  it  until  the  formation  of  the  present  company.  He  has 
never  doubted  its  exceeding  value,  and  in  passing  it  over  to  others 
for  development  he  still  retains  a  considerable  ownership  as  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  company. 

The  richness  of  this  territory,  as  has  been  seen,  might  be  securely 
inferred  from  the  surface  indications.  But  after  all  “  the  test  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  and  it  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence 


“WRITHIKG  AND  TWISTING  ATONG.” 

that  there  are  producing  and  profitable  wells  on  every  side  of  the 
tract.  These  include  some  of  the  oldest  wells  in  this  State — a  round 
dozen  of  them  at  the  east  end  of  the  property  belong  to  the  Bard 
Oil  and  Asphalt  Company,  and  after  a  life  far  beyond  that  of  the 
average  oil  well  are  still  yielding  handsomely.  Part  of  this  group 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  It  includes  the  famous  “  No.  6,” 
which  has  been  steadily  producing  for  almost  thirty  years.  And 
over  against  this  sturdy  veteran  may  be  set  the  latest  comer — the  new 
well  of  the  Whidden  &  Doble  Company,  just  north  of  the  northern 
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boundary  line  of  the  Bard  tract — which  “  struck  ile  ”  at  a  depth  of 
only  135  feet  the  day  before  I  went  over  the  field,  and  is  now  pumping 
the  liquid  wealth  at  a  rate  most  satisfying  to  its  owners.  One  might 
go  on  with  a  long  list  of  wells  in  this  field  which  have  produced  for¬ 
tunes  and  are  still  at  work.  But  the  facts  are  too  familiar  to  require 
repetition  in  detail. 

A  few  minor  points  which  have  their  bearing  on  the  profit  with 
which  oil  may  be  produced  on  this  tract  deserve  noting.  The  power 
for  working  the  older  wells  mentioned  is  all  generated  by  natural  gas, 
the  cost  of  fuel  being  thus  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  For  the 
new  operations,  oil  from  the  company’s  own  wells  will  serve  as  fuel 
at  first  and  until  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  each  locality  to 
permit  the  use  of  gas. 


A  FKW  OFD  TIMERS. 

Good  roads  to  the  railroad  at  Nordhoff  on  one  side  and  Santa  Paula 
on  the  other  make  the  cost  of  transporting  machinery  and  supplies 
small.  As  for  getting  the  oil  to  market,  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company  will  carry  the  oil  by  gravity  to  the  ocean-steamers  at 
Ventura,  which  will  in  turn  deliver  it  to  the  refineries  of  the  same 
company  near  San  Francisco. 

The  seepages  on  this  property,  the  immense  extent  of  which  has 
been  repeatedly  referred  to,  are  believed  to  average  about  60  per  cent 
pure  asphaltum.  They  are  of  sufficient  value  in  themselves  alone  to 
warrant  the  organization  of  a  large  company  to  handle  the  asphal¬ 
tum  therein.  The  revenue  from  this  source  will  doubtless  prove  a 
considerable  factor  in  the  earnings  of  the  enterprise. 
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As  to  the  financial  solidity  of  the  Bard  Oil  and  Asphalt  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  business  sag-acity  which  may  be  "expected  in  its  man¬ 
agement,  one  need  barely  name  its  officers  and  directors  to  give  full 
assurance  on  both  points. 

W.  H.  Perry,  its  president,  has  been  a  leader  in  Bos  Angeles  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  circles  for  many  years.  He  is  president  of  the 
Perry  Bumber^Company,  president  of  the  Bos  Angeles  City  Water 
Company,  director  in  two  banks  in  this  city,  active  in  numerous  en¬ 
terprises  and  a  tower  of  strength  in  them  all. 

Gen.  John  R.  Mathews,  first  vice-president,  is  at  the  head  of  a  large 
commission  business,  and  finished  a  highly  successful  four-year 
service  as  postmaster  of  Bos  Angeles  only  recently. 

Thomas  Hughes,  second  vice-president  and  superintendent,  stands 
high  among  the  successful  oil  operators  of  the  State  and  brings  to 
the  company  the  fruits  of  years  of  experience. 

B.  H.  Valentine,  secretary  and  attorney,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  Bos  Angeles  bar. 

Herman  W.  Heilman,  treasurer,  is  vice-president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank,  director  in  many  of  the  strongest  financial  con¬ 
cerns  in  Southern  California,  a  shrewd  investor  and  of  great  financial 
strength. 

Of  the  remaining  directors,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Bard  is  junior  Senator 
of  the  United  States  from  California  and  in  every  way  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  State  ;  A.  J.  Crookshank  is  register  of  the 
United  States  Band  Office  at  Bos  Angeles  ;  A.H.  Naftzger  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange ;  and 
Edward  Strasburg  is  manager  of  the  Oil  Storage  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  of  Bos  Angeles. 

A  company  owning  such  properties  and  managed  by  such  men 
cannot  fail  to  play  a  very  notable  part  in  the  field  which  it  enters. 
There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  expect  that  its  operations  will  be  as 
conspicuously  successful  as  its  opportunities  are  conspicuously  great 
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Photo,  by  Swenson. 


Caug-ht  at  Catalina  bv  Col.  C.  P.  Morehouse,  of  Pasadena  ;  with  rod  and  reel,  21-strand  line. 

(See  p.  406.) 


To  My  Southland 

BY  ARTHUR  FOWLER. 

Grain,  wine  and  honey,  luscious  fruits,  brig-ht  gfold. 
And  cattle  g'razing’  on  a  thousand  hills. 

Full  plenteous  vales,  and  peaks  in  sunshine  rolled — 
Fand  where  fond  Nature  never  doth  withold 
That  which  is  g'ood,  and  more  than  promise  tills. 

Orange  and  palm,  where  filtered  sunlig-ht  streams. 
Smooth,  even  days,  round  full  of  soothing-  dreams. 
Air  like  the  breath  of  virg-ins,  and  above 
Skies  like  the  eyes  of  Beauty  lit  with  love. 


Though  fortune  dole  me  poverty  or  gain, 

’Neath  some  fig  tree  of  thine  my  wrinkled  years  shall  wane. 
And  o’er  the  whited  wastes  and  weary  leagues  of  sea, 

I,  lover  aye,  give  one  fond  kiss  to  thee. 

Lake  Tagish.  Northwest  Territory. 


Chula  Vista. 

BY  MRS.  CARL  SCHUTZE. 

All  day  I  watch  the  white  sails  come  and  go. 

The  hungry  tide  comes  lapping  on  the  sands 
Fike  some  strange  human  thing  that  understands. 
With  prescience  sure,  its  time  of  ebb  and  flow. 

Mid  fadeless  green  I  see  the  orange  glow, 

The  paler  gold  of  lemons  flecks  the  trees. 

And  roses  rioting  with  honey  bees. 

From  Foma  to  the  peaks  of  Mexico 
The  charmed  vision  hath  unbroken  sweep. 

And  when  the  wan  night  draws  her  curtains  down. 
The  sweet-faced  moon  with  her  slow  grace  doth  creep 
From  purple  mountain  depths,  mysterious  grown. 
Fong  lines  of  fire  that  tremble  in  the  deep 
Reflect  the  lights  in  the  far  distant  town. 

Los  Angeles. 
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Prehistoric  Politics  in  The  Philip¬ 
pines 


BY  CARLOS  GILMAN  CALKINS,  LIEUT.  COMMANDER,  U.  S.N  * 

^  HB  history  of  the  Filipino  race  before 
the  Spanish  conquest  is  lost  beyond  re¬ 
demption.  The  native  scribes  had 
failed  to  record  “the  old,  far-off,  un¬ 
happy  thing’s”  relating-  to  the  warf  aring- 
and  wandering’s  of  the  primitive  Malay 
stock.  Traditions  abounded,  but  they 
were  blended  with  myths  and  lacking-  in  in- 
terest  and  edification.  The  monastic  chron- 
clers,  who  are  our  chief  authorities  for  the 
^  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  speculate  lan- 
g-uidly  as  to  whether  their  converted  flocks  orig-inated  in 
Sumatra  or  Borneo.  One  of  them,  indeed,  found  courag-e 
to  assert  that  they  were  of  an  American  stock,  and  insisted 
that  they  were  much  like  the  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
— an  opinion  which  rests  mostly  upon  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  “  the  color  of  stewed  quinces.”  But  whether  the 
Filipinos  had  a  history  or  not,  and  whatever  were  their 
stag-es  of  evolution,  they  had  laws  and  institutions  enoug’h 
— to  say  nothing-  of  arts  or  letters — to  place  them  within 
the  pale  of  civilization. 

Our  evidence  is  furnished  chiefly  by  early  monks  and 
missionaries,  who  sandwich  ethnolog-ical  notes  between 
chapters  on  the  election  of  prelates  or  the  invention  of 
relics.  They  are  eager  to  discredit  heathenism  and  all  its 
works,  holding  a  natural  grudge  against  the  damnable  sect 
of  Mahomet  and  a  firm  resolution  to  exterminate  witches 
— in  whose  miraculous  powers  they  had  more  or  less  belief. 
They  did  not  like  native  customs  and  institutions,  but  no 
governor  was  rash  enough  to  propose  to  rule  in  ignorance 
of  established  facts,  and  the  native  codes  were  analyzed 
by  capable  interpreters  of  the  monastic  orders  as  early  as 
1590.  Their  compilations  continued  to  have  some  legal 
authority  during  the  next  century,  in  spite  of  the  codes  of 
Castile  and  the  “  Laws  of  the  Indies.” 

The  most  convenient  summary  of  these  documents  is 
that  of  Padre  Fray  Francisco  de  Santa  Ines  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  order,  who  wrote  in  1676  a  history  of  his  religious 
province.  Using  earlier  and  simpler  narratives,  he  under¬ 
took  to  describe  the  three  varieties  of  people  found  by  the 
discoverers;  the  first  and  most  important  dwelt  by  bays  and 
rivers  and  ruled  the  adjacent  plains  and  valleys;  Tagalos, 


*  Admiral  Dewey’s  navig-ating-  officer,  who  took  the  Olmypia  into  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay. — Ed. 
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Vicoles  and  Visayas  are 
all  classed  as  gentes 
■poUticas'^  [civilized 
peoples]  by  our  author. 

Next  come  the  ‘  ‘  negril- 
dwelling-  in  the 
woods  and  mountains 
whence  they  issued  to 
seek  blackmail  among- 
the  Tag-alos,  with  head¬ 
hunting  as  an  alter¬ 
native  if  the  conquerors 
failed  to  pay  tribute. 

The  third  sort  includes 
Ilayas,  Tingues  and  the 
like,  “not  so  tame  as 
the  first  species  nor  so 
wild  as  the  others,  since 
they  trade  with  the  set¬ 
tled  nations  ”  and  have 
“  their  own  fashion  of 
policy  and  govern¬ 
ment.”  But  only  the 
first  or  civilized  classes  were  studied  or  converted  during 
the  centuries  of  Spanish  domination. 

“  There  are  many  languages  ;  six,  indeed,  in  this  island 
of  Luzon,  according  to  the  number  of  its  provinces  or  set¬ 
tled  nations:  Tagal,  Pampanga,  Camarina  (or  Vicol), 
Cagayan,  Pangasinan  and  Ilocan.  These  are  the  settled 
people.  As  for  the  Negrillos,  Zambales,  and  other  wild 
tribes,  their  number  is  not  yet  known.  The  six  mentioned, 
though  they  differ  if  taken  strictly,  are  yet  so  much  alike 
that  people  of  one  tribe  quickly  learn  to  understand  and 
address  those  of  another,  just  as  in  Italy  the  Tuscan, 
Lombard,  and  Sicilian,  and  in  Spain  the  Castilian, 
Portuguese,  and  Valencian  are  current.  And  the  reason 
why  these  languages  are  so  much  alike  is  the  same  as 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  they  have  their  origin  in  the 
Latin,  while  these  others  come  from  the  Malay.  The  two 
which  are  most  general  are  the  Tagal,  which  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  the  coast  and  southern  regions  of  Luzon, 
and  in  Lubang  and  Mindoro,  and  the  Visaya,  which  is 
spread  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pintados  (Visayas). 
And  of  the  pair,  the  Tagal  is  the  more  regular,  courteous, 
grave,  ingenious  and  elegant;  for  those  who  understand  it 
well  say  that  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  best  four 
languages  of  the  world — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin  and 
Spanish.” 


THE  FIEIPINO  AEPHABET — CONSONANTS. 
Englished  from  Father  Chirino’s  “Relacion,”  1604. 
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THE  FIEIPINO  alphabet — VOWEES. 


The  philolog-ist  here  quoted  is  Padre  Chirino  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  one  of  those  '‘\Padres  de  la  Comfanial^  who 
make  haste  to  g-lean  the  harvest  in  the  wake  of  the  “men¬ 
dicant  and  monastic  orders  ”  who  were  first  in  the  field. 
His  Relacion  was  published  in  Rome  in  1604,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  naive  and  curious  relating  to  Filipino 
customs  and  letters  :  “So  much  given  to  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  are  all  these  islanders  that  there  is  hardly  a  man,  and 
much  less  a  woman,  who  does  not  read  and  write  in  their 
own  letters — those  of  the  island  of  Manila,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  China,  Japan,  and  India,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  alphabet  which  follows.  The  vowels  are  three,  but 
they  answer  for  five,  F  and  I,  O  and  U  being  indicated  by 
the  same  mark.  There  are  only  twelve  consonants,  and 
they  serve  for  writing  a  consonant  and  a  vowel  together, 
after  this  fashion  :  the  letter  alone,  with  no  point  above  or 
below,  is  sounded  with  A  [as  in  father] ;  putting  a  point 
above  makes  each  sound  with  F  or  I  [ay  as  in  day  ;  or  ee]  ; 
with  the  point  placed  below  they  sound  with  O  or  U  [oo] . 

.  A  final  consonant  for  any  syllable  has  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  reading.” 

“But  for  all  this,  and  without  much  fumbling,  they  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  and  make  themselves  understood  mar¬ 
velously  ;  he  who  reads  supplies  the  missing  consonants 

with  great  dexterity  and  facility . They  write  on 

bamboo  or  palm  leaves,  using  any  pointed  iron  as  a  pen. 
Now,  they  write  not  only  their  letters  but  ours,  with  well- 
trimmed  pens  and  on  paper.  They  have  learned  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  pronunciation,  and  they  write  as  well  as  we  and 
even  better,  for  they  are  so  handy  that  they  learn  anything 
with  the  greatest  facility.  I  have  brought  over  letters  in 
their  handwriting  in  neat  and  flowing  penmanship.  In 
Tigbauan  I  had  in  school  a  very  little  boy,  who  in  three 
months,  picking  out  copies  from  letters  which  I  received, 
learned  to  write  much  better  than  I,  and  translated  import¬ 
ant  papers  for  me  very  faithfully  without  slips  or  errors. 
But  this  is  enough  about  languages  and  letters,  so  let  us 
return  to  our  dealing  with  souls.” 


BOYS  OB  The  agricueturae  orphanage  at  tamontaca,  1894. 
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One  mig-lit  wish  that  this  missionary  could  have  followed 
his  own  taste  in  these  matters,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  “a  book 
of  certain  poems,  very  wicked  verses,  which  they  call  golo'^^ 
— the  only  Filipino  book  anybody  mentions.  But,  because 
of  a  “certain  formal  compact  with  the  devil”  contained 
therein,  this  book  was  handed  in  to  be  burned  as  soon  as  its 
owner  was  converted  by  Padre  Chirino.  Most  writers  re¬ 
port  that  the  natives  never  set  down  the  myths  of  their 
heathenism — which  appears  to  have  had  no  doctrine  worth 
mentioning- — in  writing.  Nor  was  their  history  a  matter 
of  record  during  the  unconverted  ages.  Kven  their  laws, 
elaborate  and  systematic  as  the)^  were,  were  left  to  the 
memor3^  of  old  men  as  matters  of  custom  and  tradition. 


A  jKSUir  MISSIONARY  CATECHIZING  SAVAGES  IN  MINDANAO. 

Writing  was  used  only  to  exchange  letters  of  business  or 
compliment  {,fara  cartearse)  according  to  Padre  Santa  Ines. 

The  same  author  has  a  chapter  on  “government  and  po¬ 
litical  customs,”  which  shows  no  trace  of  written  constitu¬ 
tions  or  imperial  claims  of  sovereignty.  The  native  rulers 
were  petty  chiefs,  wielding  only  local  and  transitory  au¬ 
thority  :  “In  all  this  archipelago  there  were  neither  kings 
nor  lords  of  importance  ;  chiefs  there  were  in  plenty,  called 
‘  Datos  ’  by  the  Visayas  and  ‘  Maguino-o  ’  by  the  Tagalos. 
Few  held  by  descent  or  by  acquired  nobility,  but  most  by 
craft  and  violence,  for  though  one  were  of  low  estate,  if  he 
was  noted  as  thrifty  and  won  riches  by  toil  and  care  in  trade 
or  farming,  or  by  any  of  the  handicrafts  they  practiced,  or 
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thoug-h  it  were  by  thefts  and  tyrannies,  he  g-ained  therewith 
authority  and  reputation,  and  then  his  tyranny  and  violenee 
kept  on  g-rowing- ;  and  by  such  ways  and  means  did  they 
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set  up  the  title  of  Dato  or  Mag-uino-o,  with  the  help  of  kin¬ 
dred  and  friends,  enlarging  and  increasing  credit  and 
esteem,  without  any  superior  to  grant  title  or  authority,  but 
solely  dependent  on  their  own  skill  and  energy.  So  they 
went  on  under  the  rule  of  survival  of  the  strongest,  since 
there  was  no  security  for  an5"body  except  by  activity  during 
the  continual  wars  which  were  wont  to  blaze  forth  among 
them.” 

‘  ‘  There  were  two  rulers  in  Manila,  uncle  and  nephew, 
with  equal  power  and  authorit}^  These  waged  war  with 
another  chief  of  Tondo,  so  close  to  Manila  that  there  is 
only  the  width  of  the  river  between.  The  like  went  on 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  all  the  archipelago, 
until  the  Faith  made  entrance,  bringing  about  alliances  and 
bestowing  peace  upon  the  natives,  who  value  it  the  more 
because  of  the  petty  wars  and  plunderings  which  used  to 
overtake  them.  Thus  can  their  mode  of  government  be 
understood  as  one  that  had  to  be  either  tyrannical  or  irreg¬ 
ular. 

“They  were  divided  into  a  sort  of  clans,  which  they 
called  barangayes  from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  ships,  keeping 
in  mind  the  vessel  which  brought  them  to  settle  in  these 
islands.  And,  as  they  come  over  in  the  harangay  subject 
to  a  chief  acting  as  master  or  pilot,  along  with  his  children, 
kindred  and  friends,  so  upon  landing  they  held  together 
under  the  same  chief,  who  became  the  Dato  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  or  next  of  kin  or  by  him  who  carried  on 
the  greatest  tyranny  and  robbery  (as  has  been  explained), 
and  so  they  came  to  be  settled  without  other  kings  or  lords 
than  their  Datos  or  Maguino-os. 

“After  the  islands  were  occupied  (as  appears  by  their 
traditions)  the  land  was  divided  for  cultivation  and  for  the 
winning  of  wealth  from  it,  and  from  the  sea  and  rivers 
adjacent,  in  such  lots  as  one  or  many  barangayes  might 
hold  and  defend,  according  to  agreement  for  joint  or  separ¬ 
ate  occupation.  And  so  thus  each  man  came  to  hold  his 
own  private  fields,  which  no  one  could  sow,  unless  he 
bought  or  inherited  them,  even  if  he  belonged  to  the  same 
barangay.  This  applies  to  the  irrigated  lands,  while  jun¬ 
gle  or  hills  reputed  to  belong  to  any  barangay  were  common 
to  all  its  members ;  whoever  enclosed  them  could  plant  and 
reap  in  them  without  interference  from  anyone.  But  for 
those  of  one  barangay  to  plant  in  the  lands  of  another  was 
in  nowise  permitted  ;  nor  could  one  change  his  dwelling 
from  one  place  to  another,  especially  a  married  man  or 
married  woman,  without  paying  a  certain  sum  in  gold  and 
giving  a  feast  to  the  people  of  the  barangay  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  ;  otherwise  there  was  ground  for  war  between  the  ba7'- 
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angayes.  And  if  it  happened  that  a  man  of  one  barangay 
married  a  woman  of  another,  the  children  had  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  barangayes  as  thoug'h  they  were  slaves.” 
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Our  writer  is,  perhaps,  at  fault  in  his  nautical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  orig-in  of  barang-ayes.  Similar  groups  are  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  Japanese,  independent  of  any  tradi¬ 
tional  migration.  While  the  ideas  of  solidarity  were  sim¬ 
ilar,  the  Japanese  group  covered  only  five  families  instead 
of  extending  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  as  in  the  Philippines. 
The  caheza  de  harangay  was  the  lowest  officer  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  system,  but  he  lost  all  rank  under  foreign  domination, 
and  his  only  function  was  to  extort  taxes  from  his  wards- 
men  by  the  aid  of  the  rattan — for  which  service  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  opportunities  for  trivial  peculation. 

Padre  Santa  Ines  thus  introduces  his  account  of  native 
codes  :  “  They  all  governed  themselves  by  a  sort  of  laws  or 
policy,  which  for  barbarians  were  not  so  very  barbarous. 
These  laws  consisted  in  traditions  and  customs  kept  with 
such  stringency  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  break 
them  ;  for  instance,  the}^  paid  such  respect  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers  that  they  could  not  even  speak  a  father’s 
name,  like  the  Hebrews  who  must  not  utter  the  name  of 
God.” 

Here  our  compiler  must  give  way  to  an  original  au¬ 
thority  and  specialist  concerning  the  customs  of  the  Taga- 
los.  Padre  Pray  Juan  de  Plasencia,  a  Franciscan,  who  died 
in  1590,  leaving  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of  Spanish 
officials  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  “Datos  try 
suits  and  pass  sentences  between  those  of  their  own  harmi- 
gay  ;  and  if  either  party  holds  himself  to  be  wronged,  by 
general  consent  an  arbitrating  judge,  who  may  or  may  not 
not  be  a  chief,  is  named  ;  men  known  to  be  dispassionate 
and  reputed  as  honest  judges  being  designated  to  comply 
with  their  customs  ;  and  if  the  suit  is  between  two  chiefs, 
when  they  seek  to  avoid  going  to  war,  arbitrators  are  also 
summoned  ;  and  in  the  same  sort,  if  the  suit  is  between 
men  of  different  barangayes  ;  and  in  these  affairs  they 
have  to  provide  drink,  he  who  brings  suit  inviting  the 
rest. 

“They  have  laws  which  involve  sentence  of  death,  as 
for  a  man  of  mean  estate  who  dishonors  the  daughter  or 
wife  of  a  chief,  and  also  for  wizards  and  others  of  that 
sort.  None  is  condemned  to  slavery  unless  he  deserves 
the  penalty  of  death,  as  wizards  who  slay  people  ;  they 
and  their  children  and  helpers  in  their  trade  are  made 
slaves  to  the  chief,  who  pays  something  to  the  injured  per¬ 
son.  All  other  crimes  are  punished  by  fines  of  gold,  and 
if  these  are  not  paid  promptly,  the  person  to  whom  they 
are  due  treats  the  criminal  debtor  after  this  fashion,  until 
payment  is  made  :  Half  his  field  and  the  harvest  thereon 
belong  to  the  master,  who  supplies  food  and  clothing  and 
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is  served  by  him  and  his  children  ;  and  so,  if  the}^  do  not 
find  means  to  pay  the  fine,  criminals  and  their  children  re¬ 
main  slaves.  If,  perchance,  the  father  pays  his  debt,  the 
master  may  alleg’e  that  he  has  been  g-iving-  food  to  the 
children  ;  and  so  they  stay  in  his  house  if  they  have  not 
wherewithal  to  pa3^  And  this  is  the  ordinary  hap,  and 
they  continue  in  slavery.” 

A  slight  advantage  was  gained  by  him  who  had  a  friend 
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to  pay  his  fine.  The  servitude  was  less  narrow,  and  mig-ht 
be  redeemed  by  paying-  double  the  sum  advanced.  “In  the 
matter  of  loans  there  was  nothing-  but  usury,  and  so  it  is 
to  this  day,  and  it  is  the  g-reatest  obstacle  to  the  baptism 
and  conversion  of  the  natives  ;  for  it  has  to  g-o  on  in  the 
same  fashion  aforesaid  when  a  fine  is  due,  that  is,  paying- 
half  the  harvest  and  earning-s  until  the  debt  is  acquitted, 
and  so  they  fall  into  slavery,  and  the  sons  are  bound  after 
the  fathers  die,  and  there  is  no  escape  except  by  paying- 
double.’" 

There  are  two  kinds  of  servitude  everywhere — that  of 
serfs  who  dwell  in  their  own  huts  and  g-ive  half  the  crop  to 
their  master  and  serve  him  on  certain  days,  and  that  of 
household  slaves  who  own  nothing-  and  can  be  sold,  thoug-h 
those  born  in  the  house  are  wont  to  be  kept  in  the  family 
— being-  recog-nized  as  a  sort  of  humble  kin.  Emancipa¬ 
tion  is  not  rare  ;  a  slave  may  advance  himself  to  serfdom 
for  a  fixed  price,  and  a  serf  may  become  free  in  like  fash¬ 
ion.  A  pretty  ceremony  is  prescribed  for  these  occasions. 
The  freedman  g-ives  a  banquet  to  his  master,  and  makes  an 
equal  division  of  his  g-oods  ;  if  he  has  a  cloak,  it  is  cut  in 
half  ;  the  jars  or  bowls — the  principal  element  of  a  house¬ 
hold  equipment — are  counted  out,  one  for  the  master,  and 
one  for  the  freedman  ;  if  there  is  an  odd  jar  it  has  to  be 
broken. 

The  same  fractional  system  reg-ulates  the  status  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  mixed  marriag-es  ;  the  first,  third,  and  so  on  are 
free  or  slave  according-  to  the  father’s  condition  ;  the  even 
numbers  follow  the  mother  ;  if  the  family  stops  with  an 
odd-numbered  infant,  he  is  half  free — that  is,  a  serf.  Or, 
if  one  parent  is  a  serf  and  the  other  free,  the  odd  child 
would  be  one-fourth  bond  and  three-fourths  free.  Fractions 
may  also  be  introduced  by  joint  inheritance,  when  the  chat¬ 
tel  has  to  serve  each  heir  in  turn. 

The  whole  scheme  seems  equally  arbitrary  and  rational — 
if  the  institution  is  accepted,  as  it  was  by  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors,  who  were  apt  to  fail  in  applying-  the  refinements  of 
the  native  law.  Thus  they  held  slaves  who  were  born  serfs, 
and  sold  men  not  liable  to  removal  from  their  homes.  The 
system  of  working-  out  debts  by  involuntary  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  remunerated  labor  has  never  been  outg-rown  in  the 
Philippines,  where  a  sort  of  peonage  still  prevails.  But  this 
may  be  charg-ed  to  Spanish  laws  as  well  as  to  Malay  cus¬ 
toms.  Probably  the  hardships  of  slavery  were  mitig-ated 
for  the  Filipinos  by  the  fact  that  masters  and  servants  were 
all  of  the  same  race,  and  by  the  facilities  for  emancipation 
by  purchase  at  a  price  fixed  by  custom. 

The  marriag-e  laws  of  the  prehistoric  natives  were  no  less 
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explicit  than  those  relating-  to  slaver}^  The  husband  paid 
a  dowry  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  gave  fees  and  feasts 
to  all  parties  interested  in  the  transaction.  Divorce  was 
common,  but  the  dowry  went  to  the  innocent  party.  Po¬ 
lygamy  was  unknown  among  the  Tagalos  ;  elsewhere  it 
was  restricted  chiefly  by  economic  conditions,  and  prevailed 
only  among  the  frinci^ales.,  who'  held  political  authoritv 
and  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

On  the  whole,  the  position  of  women  was  favorable  to  the 
development  of  such  feminine  virtues  as  thrift,  modesty  and 
fidelity.  The  harshest  critic  among  the  friars,  Padre  Gas- 
par  de  San  Agustin,  gives  the  sex  so  much  credit,  declaring 
that  the  “subdued  and  contented”  Tagalos  were  faithful  to 
their  husbands  and  d  estos  qiie  no  lo  son — to  lovers,  if  not 
married.  There  were  more  priestesses  than  priests  of  the 
ancient  religion,  and  more  witches  than  wizards  when  the 
new  faith  proscribed  the  traditional  rites  of  the  race.  A 
benevolent  monk  writing  in  1764  thought  that  all  that  was 
needed  to  keep  Ilocan  converts  from  lapsing  toward  heath¬ 
enism  was  the  spectacle  of  “a  pair  of  old  women  hung  up  in 
each  village  from  time  to  time.”  The  superior  learning  of 
the  women  in  the  primitive  age  may  be  accounted  for  by 
their  connection  with  rites  of  sacrifice,  medicine,  and 
magic.  But  Padre  Santa  Ines  gives  a  reason  not  to  be 
slighted  :  “All  are  very  fond  of  reading  and  writing  after 
their  fashion,  but  especially  the  women,  who  for  lack  of 
other  amusement,  since  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to  go 
to  school  as  the  boys  do  while  they  are  young,  apply  them¬ 
selves  more  strictly  to  their  letters,  and  use  them  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  devotion  and  in  some  that  are  otherwise.” 

While  most  of  these  codes  and  customs  rested  on  tradi¬ 
tion,  we  hear  of  rudimentary  legislation  by  councils  of 
chiefs  summoned  by  the  greatest  man  in  the  district.  The 
council  voted  on  laws  proposed  by  the  presiding  chief,  and 
sent  out  bell-men  to  proclaim  them  in  every  hamlet.  But 
these  assemblies  met  only  among  the  Tagalos,  the  Visayas 
not  being  organized  in  provinces  or  ready  to  recognize  any 
superior  to  the  heads  of  villages. 

Of  the  religion  of  these  people  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  here.  They  had  myths  of  creation  and  legends  of  the 
gods.  They  worshiped  ancestors,  demons,  sun  and  moon, 
birds  and  beasts,  and  even  stocks  and  stones,  if  our  author¬ 
ities  are  to  be  trusted.  They  were,  in  fact,  just  ripe  for 
conversion  to  Islam,  and  the  sect  of  Mahomet  had  already 
made  its  entrance  along  with  Indian  commerce.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  witches  and  medicine  men, 
no  Mahometan  missionary  could  survive  under  Spanish 
domination.  Doubtless  religion  was  made  to  sanction  the 
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primitives  codes  of  law  and  to  support  the  authority  of 
native  chiefs  ladi/s  and  similar  devices.  But  it  seems  to 
have  taught  no  moral  theory,  and  perhaps  it  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  brotherhood  of  men — a  defect  not  peculiar  to 
Oriental  heathenism. 

The  era  of  generalizations  concerning  the  morals  and 
abilities  of  the  Filipinos  did  not  begin  until  long  after  the 
conquest,  until  most  of  them  wore  Spanish  costumes  and 
bore  high-sounding  Spanish  names  received  in  baptism. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  century  Padre  Gaspar  had  grown 
very  bitter  against  the  race ;  his  servants  were  gluttons  ; 
they  held  receptions  in  the  kitchen  ;  they  broke  his  dishes, 
though  careful  of  their  own;  they  were  spiteful  and  un¬ 
grateful.  Worst  of  all  the}"  held  fast  to  their  native  cus¬ 
toms:  “They  are  not  willing  to  learn  anything  of  the 
Spaniard  except  his  dress  and  all  the  evil  they  behold  in 
him.”  True,  perhaps,  but  irrelevant  to  our  subject.  The 
native  laws  and  chiefs  had  lost  all  authority  before  this 
friar  began  scolding.  The  notes  here  summarized  were 
taken  before  1600. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Royal  Sport. 


BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  TUNA  CLUB. 


JPOLIvO  may  have  resisted  the  advances  of 
Cl3"tie;  Ulysses  have  escaped  the  snares  of 
the  sirens,  but  these  examples  of  moral 
courage  fall  into  insignificance  before  the 
angler  who  can  stop  fishing  when  the 
fish  are  biting.  So  great  is  the  charm — 
the  lust  for  game — that  the  writer  in  a 
long  experience  remembers  but  one  in¬ 
stance  of  such  a  self-sacrifice.  This  was  at  Santa  Catalina. 
An  angler  had  come  a  long  distance  to  catch  a  yellowtail. 
He  hooked  his  fish,  played  the  splendid  creature  for  twenty 
minutes,  brought  it  to  gaff,  took  the  rod  apart,  and  told 
the  amazed  oarsman  to  row  him  home.  “  What,  go  home 
when  the  fish  are  biting,  sir?”  said  the  incredulous  gaffer. 
“Yes,”  replied  the  angler,  “one  so  brave  a  fighter  is 
enough  for  a  gentleman  in  a  single  day.”  This  angler, 
who  came  3000  miles  to  fish,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  true 
sportsman,  and  the  sentiment  which  actuated  him,  though 
extreme,  is  the  one  which  caused  the  founding  of  the  now 
famous  organization  in  the  interests  of  the  protection  of 
the  game  fishes  of  California — the  Tuna  Club. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  splendid  game  fish  of  this  region 
were  jerked  in  on  heavy  hand  lines  literally  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  towed  out  into  the  bay  to  pollute  the  water. 


MISS  O.  B.  CBARK’S  118-pound  TUNA.  Photo,  by  Swenson. 

(Winner  of  silver  trophy  for  larg-e.st  g-ame  fish  taken  by  a  lady.  Time,  50  minutes.) 
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One  boat  would  bring-  in  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  and 
what  was  supposed  to  be  sport  was  daily  deg-raded  to  a 
fishing  saturnalia.  To  prevent  the  waste  of  fish,  to  give 
them  fair  play  by  the  use  of  light  rods,  and  to  establish 
sport  in  angling  upon  a  dignified  plane,  became  the  object 
of  the  Tuna  Club,  which  was  founded  by  its  first  president, 
Charles  F.  Holder,  four  years  ago.  That  the  mission  of 
the  club  has  been  accomplished,  an}^  visitor  to  Santa  Cata¬ 
lina  can  see.  Every  boatman  is  equipped  with  rods;  a  24- 
thread  line  is  used  for  the  largest  fish,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  owing  to  these  sportsmanlike  methods  more  rods 


A  CATCH  OF  ALBTCORF  AT  CATATTNA. 

By  J.  E.  Baxter  and  H.  O.  Morrison,  October  18.  75  fish,  1340  pounds  ;  time,  3  hours. 


and  lines  are  broken  annually  at  this  island  than  in  any 
fishing  resort  in  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  anglers  concede 
all  the  advantage  to  the  fish;  they  try  to  take  him  with  a 
thread,  as  the  line  upon  which  Mr.  Schenck  took  the  cham¬ 
pionship  this  year  with  a  380-pound  bass  was  not  so  large 
as  many  readers  use  for  their  eye  glasses. 

The  Tuna  Club,  then,  has  a  mission  beyond  that  of  catch¬ 
ing  fish,  and  it  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Avalon,  which  is  pronounced  the  finest  fishing  resort 
known,  is  famous  the  angler’s  world  over,  for  the  sports¬ 
manlike  methods  which  hold.  The  Tuna  Club  has  about 
three  hundred  members,  forty  of  whom  have  taken  tunas 
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BARRETT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  TUNA  CEUB — 1900-1901,  AND  THE 
TUNA  THAT  EDECTED  HIM. 

(Taken  June  24,  1900.  164  lbs.) 
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weighing-  over  one  hundred  pounds,  and  one  man  the  blue 
button.  Among  its  honorary  members  are  many  anglers 
known  to  fame,  as  Grover  Cleveland,  President  McKinley, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Senator  Quay,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  many  more  interested  in  the  protection  of  game  of  all 
kinds. 

The  club  has  given  several  angling  tournaments  to 
encourage  the  use  of  light  rods  and  lines  in  the  capture 
of  game  fishes,  and  the  one  of  1900  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  all,  five  or  six  thousand  people  contesting  for  the 
prizes,  which  ranged  from  gold  medals  to  silver  cups, 
silver  mounted  rods,  and  the  many  articles  used  b}^  the 
angler. 

The  tournament  began  May  1st,  and  continued  until 
October  1st.  The  scenes  and  incidents,  the  struggles  made 
by  fish,  and  the  exciting  adventures  were  sufficient  to 
make  a  volume  alone.  As  the  Eastern  readers  of  the  Land 
OF  Sunshine  are  not  familiar  with  the  fishes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a  word  regarding  them  and  the  locality  may  be  of 
interest. 

Santa  Catalina  Island  lies  about  twenty  miles  off  Los 
Angeles  county,  and  several  features  have  combined  to  give 
it  its  remarkable  reputation  as  a  fishing  resort.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  feature  is  the  absolute  immunity  from  storms. 
Every  day  from  April  to  November  is  absolutely  perfect 
with  no  storms  or  squalls  of  any  kind.  Again,  the  north 
side  of  the  island  is  the  lee,  and  often  as  smooth  as  glass. 
The  fishing  is  all  near  shore,  that  is  within  from  fifty 
feet  to  half  a  mile,  so  that  the  angler  can  well  imagine 
himself  in  some  Eastern  lake.  All  these  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  with  the  fact  that  you  are  but  three  and  a-half  hours 
from  a  city  of  100,000  people,  and  that  there  are  good 
hotels  on  the  very  ground,  have  served  to  give  the  place 
its  reputation.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  the  presence  of  the  fish 
and  their  remarkable  variety,  that  constitute  the  magnet 
which  draws  people  from  the  East  and  the  Continent. 

If  any  one  was  disposed  to  charge  the  amiable  gentlemen 
who  own  Santa  Catalina  with  the  high  name  of  a  fish 
monopol}"  they  could  hardly  deny  it,  as  curiously  enough 
Santa  Catalina  is  the  only  place  near  Los  Angeles  where 
good  fishing  can  really  be  enjoyed  in  smooth  water.  Then, 
again,  this  island  has  an  absolute  monopoly  of  tuna  fish¬ 
ing,  this  gam}^  fish  being  found  only  from  Avalon  hs-j 
along  the  island  shore  for  four  or  five  miles.  The  tuna, 
famous  for  its  leaps,  comes  in  May  and  bites  until  August 
15th,  ranges  up  to  1300  pounds;  but  the  record  catches  are 
Col.  C.  P.  Morehouse  251  pounds,  Chas.  P.  Holder  183 
pounds.  Ranking  next  in  size  is  the  black  sea  bass,  whose 
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Photo,  by  Swenson. 

SECOND  DARGKST  TUNA  EVER  CAUGHT  WITH  ROD  AND  REEE- 
183  pounds.  Prof.  C.  P.  Holder,  ex-Prest. 


maximum  weight  is  possibly  quite  as  much,  but  the  largest 
ever  taken  at  Avalon  with  a  rod  weighed  380  pounds.  It, 
too,  comes  in  May  and  bites  until  November,  h^hese  are 
the  giants,  though  the  albicore  ranges  up  to  100 
pounds;  then  comes  the  white  sea  bass,  a  magnificent  fish, 
weighing  as  high  as  80  pounds.  It  is  called  the  white 
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salmon,  and  is  the  salmon  of  Southern  California  so  far  as 
appearances  and  fighting  qualities  go,  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
cousin  of  the  Kastern  weak-fish.  The  season  for  white  sea 
bass  is  short — May  and  June  theoretically — but  if  the 
angler  takes  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  season  he  is 
fortunate.  The  yellowtail  is  the  fish  of  the  people,  and 
pound  for  pound  the  gamiest  fish  in  the  world,  and,  if  it 
could  be  taken  in  shallow  water,  would  obtain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  far  ahead  of  the  salmon.  It  is  in  season  from  March 
until  January,  and  some  seasons  is  taken  at  Avalon  every 
month  in  the  year.  A  thorough  game  fish  is  the  sheeps- 
head,  ranging  up  to  sixteen  pounds  or  more.  The  bonito, 
twenty  pounds,  which  plays  on  the  surface  when  hooked 
— the  humming-bird  of  the  sea — and  finally,  the  white 
fish  and  rock  bass,  both  attaining  fifteen  pounds,  and  both 
hard  fighters  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  not 
referred  to  the  surf  fish — a  variety  of  groups^ — the  barra¬ 
cuda  and  many  more,  merel}"  mentioning  those  which 
appeal  especially  to  the  rod  and  reel  fishermen,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  Southern  California  presents  a  remark¬ 
able  assortment  of  finny  game.  It  was  with  such  material 
that  the  Tuna  Club  began  its  tournament  of  1900.  The 
lists  were  open  to  all  but  professional  fishermen  and  their 
families,  the  only  rules  being  that  all  fish  must  be  taken 
with  rod  and  reel,  and  a  line  not  larger  than  a  24-thread. 
In  point  of  fact  many  members  of  the  club  fish  with  a  16- 
strand  line,  a  mere  thread.  The  fish  were  arranged  in 
classes.  Class  A  included  the  leaping  tuna,  in  which 
Col.  C.  P.  Morehouse,  of  Pasadena,  held  first,  with  his 
251-pound  fish,  and  C.  P.  Holder  second  with  an  183 
pounder.  The  cups  for  exceeding  the  record  were  not 
won,  but  the  largest  catch  of  the  season  was  made  by 
General  A.  W.  Barrett  of  a  164-pound  fish,  which  gave 
him  the  presidency  of  the  club  for  1900-1901.  The 
General,  whose  picture  is  given  here,  made  a  gallant  fight 
for  his  fish,  and  his  wife  also  distinguished  herself  by 
taking  a  leaping  tuna.  The  vice-presidency  was  secured  by 
Col.  R.  A.  Bddy,  of  San  Francisco,  who  took  the  greatest 
number,  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  expert  anglers  in 
America.  During  .the  tournament  it  is  estimated  that 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  tunas  were  hooked,  and  prob¬ 
ably  three  times  as  many  strikes  were  had,  but  the  anglers 
succeeded  in  landing  but  141  fish,  ranging  from  twenty- 
two  up  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds — a  fact  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  tuna.  A  feature  of 
this  tournament,  which  some  members  deprecate,  was  the 
use  of  very  short  heavy  rods,  and  by  using  them  and  a 
gasoline  launch,  which  was  backed  up  rapidly  on  the  fish. 
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Photo,  by  Swenson. 

A  MORNING’S  CATCH  OF  WHITE  SEA-BASS. 

By  F.  V.  Rider.  All  over  50  lbs. 

many  were  landed  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  score  was  made  by  Mr.  F.  Gray 
Griswold,  of  New  York,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Paris 
to  take  a  leaping-  tuna. 

In  six  days’  fishing  Mr.  Griswold  took  thirteen  fish, 
ranging  from  88  to  150  pounds.  In  one  day  he  took  five 
fish,  thus  breaking  the  record.  The  time  ranged  from 
eight  to  twenty  minutes,  a  remarkable  fact,  though  it 
should  be  remembered  that  short  “club”  rods  are  different 
from  a  pliable  split-bamboo.  If  the  incidents  of  the  tour- 
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nament  could  all  be  told,  they  would  make  a  remarkable 
showing-.  Mr.  Woods  played  a  g-iant  fish  fourteen  hours 
and  then  lost  it.  Col.  Moorehouse  was  towed  out  into  a 
roug-h  sea,  the  boat  nearl}^  filling-  before  his  record  tuna 
could  be  g-alfed,  far  into  the  nig-ht.  Mr.  Holder  was  towed 
ten  miles  by  one  fish,  his  boat  overturned  a  mile  from  land  by 
another,  and  during-  the  swim  to  the  launch  Jim  Gardner, 
his  boatman,  was  three  times  hauled  under  water  by  the 
tuna,  which  the}^  saved.  Mr.  Karlscliff  played  a  fish  five 
hours  and  dropped  senseless  in  the  boat  as  it  came  to  g’aff. 
Mr.  Scudder  foug-ht  a  fish  five  hours  which  towed  his  boat 
eig-ht  miles  out  to  sea.  Mr.  J.  W.  Studebaker  was  towed 
out  to  sea,  landing-  his  fish  at  midnig-ht  by  the  lig-ht  of  a 
ship’s  lamp.  Tunas  have  leaped  over  boats,  almost  wrecking- 
them  as  in  the  case  of  W.  H.  Burnham.  Others  have 
flushed  flying-  fish  which  have  knocked  able-bodied  ang-lers 
out  of  their  seats.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  lack  of  excitement 
in  this  sport  which  appeals  to  manly  men  and  lovers  of  the 
wildest  kind  of  excitement  and  risks.  One  of  the  remark¬ 
able  features  of  the  tournament  was  the  taking-  of  tunas 
by  ladies.  This  was  supposed  to  be  an  impossibility,  but 
it  was  done  by  Mrs.  James  Gardner,  fish  136  pounds ; 
Miss  Olive  Bell  Clark,  118  pounds  ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Connor,  116 
pounds  ;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Barrett,  22  pounds  ;  Miss  B.  L.  Ber¬ 
nard,  20  pounds.  Class  B  in  the  tournament  included  the 
king-  of  the  bass,  the  black  sea  bass,  which  has  received 
the  attention  of  many  famous  ang-lers.  The  club  record 
was  370  pounds  by  Mr.  Manning,  whose  fish  towed  him  ten 
miles  and  which  was  onty  taken  by  pouring  oil  on  the 
water  to  reduce  the  sea.  Mr.  Franklin  S.  Schenckof  Brook¬ 
lyn,  defeated  Mr.  Manning,  his  catch  weighing  384  pounds. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Schenck,  one  of  the  best 
known  anglers  in  the  United  States,  who  has  fished  every 
water,  states  that  California  has  in  Santa  Catalina  “the 
finest  fishing  in  the  world.”  Mr.  Schenck  won  the  Tufts- 
Iv)"on  victor  cup,  and  the  Rider-Macomber  gold  medal,  which 
adorn  the  rooms  of  the  club  at  Avalon.  The  present  vice- 
president  of  the  club.  Col.  A.  R.  Bddy,  secured  the  second 
largest  fish,  weighing  362  pounds,  also  the  fourth,  taking 
handsome  prizes.  A  large  number  of  these  huge  fish  were 
brought  in,  almost  every  catch  being  sensational  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 

The  largest  white  sea  bass  of  the  season  weighed  48 
pounds,  Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  Vincent  both  taking  one 
of  that  weight.  No  more  beautiful  or  gamy  fish  is  taken 
in  the  bay  of  Avalon  than  this.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
tournament  of  1899,  Mr.  Holder  and  Mr.  Ryder  took  ten  bass 
in  a  forenoon,  none  of  which  weighed  less  than  50 
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pounds,  and  often  five  or  six  ang-lers  would  be  seen  playing- 
a  fish  at  one  time  not  one  hundred  feet  from  shore.  The 
JohnF.  Francis  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Manning 
in  the  yellowtail  class,  his  fish  weighing  32  pounds, 
while  Mrs.  F.  L.  Dickerson  of  New  York  took  the  prize 
for  the  largest  fish  taken  by  a  lady,  24/4  pounds.  Col. 
Fddy  carried  off  the  honors  and  prizes  in  the  sheepshead 
class  with  a  fish  weighing  21  pounds  ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Parrie, 
of  Cleveland,  won  a  silver  mounted  rod  for  the  largest 
white  fish  ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Kellogg,  a  rod  for  a  31  >4  pound  albi- 
core,  while  Miss  O.  B.  Clark,  of  Fos  Angeles,  took  a  silver 
trophy  for  her  118-pound  tuna. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  to  the  stranger  of  the  amount  of  sport  represented  by 
this  tournament,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  powers  that  be 
in  the  Tuna  Club  will  continue  the  festivals,  especially  as 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  famous  anglers  who  come  here 
from  every  State  and  country  all  tend  to  improve  the  sport 
and  place  it  upon  the  highest  plane. 


To  Preach  the  Multiplication  Table  might 
seem  on  its  face  a  rather  gratuitous  minis¬ 
try.  But  it  isn’t,  among  people  who  think 
two  and  two  make  one.  For  a  nation  which 
personally  confesses  that  it  is  the  smartest 
in  the  world,  there  are  surprisingly  many 
things  in  which  we  Americans  need  the 
Gospel  of  Two  Times  Two.  Perhaps,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  farming — the  very  fundament 
of  all  human  sanity  and  continuance.  One 
would  think  such  smart  people  would  by  this 
time  know  something  about  agriculture,  if 
the}"  didn’t  know  much  of  anything  about 
anything  else.  But  no  !  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  is  almost  as  foolish  as  the  aver¬ 
age  American  “  business  man.”  The  latter 
thinks  it  smart  to  slave  all  his  life  for  an 
unknown  master  and  never  get  his  pay  ;  the 
former  pursues  the  stupidest  form  of  gambl¬ 
ing  ever  invented'bjqman.  There  are  wicked 
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gamesters 
who  risk  a 
thous  and 
dollars  on 
the  turn  of 
a  card;  but 
our  Bright 
Am  e  r  i  c  a  n 
F  a  r  m  e  r 
lays  a  year 
of  his  life, 
every  year, 
on  a  toss-up 
with  the 
sky  !  Aren’t 
we  smart ! 
A  thousand 
years  ago. 
Am  e  r  i  c  a  n 
savages 
had  sense 
enough  to 
insure  their 
crops.  We 
have  been 
a  good  deal 
quicker  to — 
er  —  borrow 
—  their 
lands  than 

their  wit.  It  has  been  like  the  proverbial  dude,  who  grew 
desperate  : 

“Aw,  I’m  going  out  and  hold  somebody  up!  I’ll  aim 
my  pistol  wight  at  him  and  say:  ‘  Here  give  me  youah 
money  or  I’ll  blow  out  youah  bwains.’” 

“  But  Cholly  !  Won’t  it  be  better  if  you  blow  out  their 
money  and  take  their  brains  ?” 

* 

*  * 

The  great  apostle  of  Common  Sense  in  Farming  (and  it 
is  hardl}^  too  much  to  call  him  the  Peter  the  Hermit  of  this 
greater  crusade)  is  Wm.  K.  Smythe,  whose  masterly  book, 
T/ie  Conquest  of  Arid  America.,  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.  By  no  means  the  first  American  to  see  through 
the  grindstone,  he  is  broadest,  deepest,  most  active  and 
most  eloquent  of  those  who  ask  American  farmers  to  be 
as  smart  as  prehistoric  Arizona  savages.  He  is  confess¬ 
edly,  and  beyond  serious  comparison,  the  foremost  demon¬ 
strator  of  a  problem  which  concerns  our  success  incom" 
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parably  more  than  all  the  tariifs,  parties  or  currency 
schemes  ever  devised.  His  recent  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  books  ever  written  about  the  West  ; 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  one  of  the  truest,  most  pro¬ 
phetic  and  most  vital.  It  is  as  readable  as  a  novel;  and 
has  more  real  brains  in  it  than  a  whole  library  of  modern 
novels. 

* 

*  * 

William  Bllsworth  Smythe  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec. 
24,  1861,  of  Pilgrim  and  Revolutionary  stock.  I^dncated  in  the 
common  schools,  he  published  an  amateur  paper  at  14,  and  at  16  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printer’s  trade;  later  becoming  a  reporter,  and 
then  editor  of  weeklj'-  and  daily  newspapers.  He  was  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  was  “  brought  up”  on  James  Parton’s 
Ivife  of  that  sage,  which  may  account  for  his  faith  in  the  doctrine 
“  Go  West,  young  man,”  and  in  the  possibilities  of  associative  effort 
so  eloquently  advocated  by  “Old  Horace.” 

His  Western  career  began  in  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Nebraska 
to  become  editor  of  the  Kearney  Enterprise — a  four-horse  daily  in  a 
one-horse  town,  thanks  to  a  boom  and  a  subsidy — and,  later,  to  become 
Edward  Rosewater’s  assistant  on  the  Omaha  Bee.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  “  discovered”  irrigation.  Nebraska  had  been  “burned 
up”  by  a  pitiless  drought.  Farmers  were  shooting  their  horses  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  The  State  was  prostrate  in  the  face  of 
the  wide-spread  calamity.  That  summer  Mr.  Smythe  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  on  the  Vermejo  river  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  amazed  to  find  a 
land  which  sustained  a  perpetual  drought  during  the  growing  season 
with  great  equanimity.  He  returned  to  Nebraska  and  began  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  strange  doctrine  that  aridity  is  a  blessing  and  irrigation  a 
miracle.  He  urged  the  people  not  toemigate,  but  to  irrigate — to  stop 
praying  for  rain  and  begin  to  dig  ditches.  Some  critics  said  he  was 
sacreligious,  but  at  these  he  hurled  scriptural  texts,  going  to  Proverbs 
for  this  one:  “  Make  this  valley  full  of  ditches,  for  ye  shall  not  see 
wind,  neither  shall  ye  see  rain,  yet  this  valley  shall  be  full  of  water.” 
He  clinched  the  matter  by  declaring  that  the  glories  of  Eden  itself 
sprung  from  irrigation,  quoting:  “  A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water 
the  garden.”  He  began  an  aggressive  crusade  with  a  series  of  irriga¬ 
tion  papers  in  the  columns  of  the  Bee,  though  Mr.  Rosewater  was  so 
fearful  that  somebody  would  be  hung  for  saying  that  Nebraska 
needed  irrigation  that  he  insisted  that  the  young  enthusiast  should 
sign  his  own  name  to  the  articles,  so  that  the  vigilance  committee 
might  make  no  mistake  when  they  should  call  with  a  rope.  But  the 
articles  proved  popular.  The  people  in  the  western  counties  began  to 
send  for  the  author.  Instead  of  vigilance  committees,  he  met  en¬ 
thusiastic  citizens  with  brass  bands.  A  series  of  county  conventions 
naturally  led  up  to  a  State  convention.  Out  of  this  came  a  well-or¬ 
ganized  movement,  which  gave  Nebraska  a  good  code  of  irrigation 
laws  and  brought  400,000 acres  under  irrigation,  completely  changing 
the  industrial  character  of  the  western  half  of  the  State  and  planting 
prosperity  and  plenty  where  there  had  been  only  desolation  and 
despair. 

At  the  State  convention,  Mr.  Smythe  brought  forward  a  propos¬ 
ition  looking  to  a  national  irrigation  congress,  and  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  to  arrange  the  event.  Now  fully  launched  on 
his  irrigation  career,  he  resigned  from  the  Bee  and  founded  the  Irri¬ 
gation  Age,  which  was  first  published  in  Denver,  and  later  in  Salt 
Eake  and  Chicago.  The  first  session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  Salt  Eake  in  1891.  Mr.  Smythe  was  chosen  secre- 
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tary  of  its  national  committee,  and  as  such  arranged  the  famous 
international  congress  at  Ivos  Angeles  in  1893.  There  he  became 
executive  chairman,  and  began  the  arduous  labor  of  trying  to  make 
irrigation  a  national  issue.  In  those  days  the  movement  had  no 
treasurer  or  treasur3".  Its  missionaries  traveled  “without  scrip  or 
purse.”  They  worked  for  nothing  and  boarded  themselves.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  executive  head  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  managed  to 
get  to  Washington  and  plead  his  cause  with  leading  statesmen,  to 
hold  mass  meetings  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  to  induce 
the  editors  of  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  to  furnish  him  with 
a  platform  from  which  he  might  address  the  Dastern  millions. 
Beading  men  everywhere  were  converted  to  the  cause.  The  congress 
met  year  after  year.  Mr.  Smythe  retired  from  its  official  leadership 
after  the  Albuquerque  convention  in  1895,  but  continued  to  plead  its 
cause  with  voice  and  pen  whenever  opportunity  offered.  Probably 
his  most  important  service  was  that  which  he  was  able  to  render 
after  others  had  assumed  the  burden  of  the  congress  and  of  the  Irri¬ 
gation  Age,  which  never  paid  any  dividends.  Since  then  Mr.  Smythe 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  Century,  Harper’s,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
North  American  Review,  Porum,  and  many  other  publications,  has 
lectured  every  winter  in  Pastern  cities  and  towns,  and  in  1898  visited 
Great  Britain  in  the  interest  of  his  cause.  He  is  now  bending  his 
energies  to  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association’s  movement 
in  behalf  of  State  irrigation,  and  seems  likely  to  be  identified  with 
that  cause  for  some  time  to  come,  since  it  must  be  a  work  of  years  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  great  economic  achievement  which  may 
result  in  the  full  development  of  California’s  resources. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Smythe  married  Harriet  Bridge  of  Haverhill,.  Mass. 
They  have  two  children,  a  son  of  16  and  a  daughter  of  14.  Though 
the  nature  of  his  public  work  during  the  past  ten  years  has  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  constantly,  during  most  of  that  period 
Mr.  Smythe  has  claimed  his  residence  in  this  State  and  considers 


Francis  La  Flesche,  the 
American  Indian  whose 
charming-  story  T/ie  Middle 
Five  was  reviewed  in  these 
pages  last  month,  is  the 
oldest  son  of  E-sta-ma-za, 
formerly  principal  chief  of 
the  Omaha  tribe.  During- 
visits  to  Washington  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  treaties  with  the 
government,  and  journeys  to 
New  York,  Boston  and  other 
large  Eastern  cities,  the  wise 
chief,  grasping  the  situa¬ 
tion,  foresaw  that  the  safety 
of  his  people  amid  this  im¬ 
minent  race  of  whites  must 
come  by  educating  the  young 
Indians  as  white  children 
are  educated  :  to  become 
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part  of  the  nation,  not  its  wards.  Returning  home  he 
urged  his  people  to  send  their  children  to  the  Presbyterian 
mission  school  on  the  reservation  ;  and  sent  his  own  son 
Ivouie.  The  lad  died ;  and  Francis,  the  only  remaining 
son,  replaced  him  in  the  school. 

Francis  was  at  this  school  for  six  or  seven  years,  learning 
rapidly  under  the  excellent  teachers.  A  quarrel  between 
,  the  superintendent  and  the  Indian  agent  closed  the  school, 
and  Francis  went  home  to  help  on  the  farm  his  father  had 
undertaken.  The  Omahas  were  then  still  a  hunting  people. 
They  followed  the  buffalo  and  the  elk  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  in  the  time  between  planting  and  harvest.  Francis 
was  taken  by  his  father  on  many  of  these  great  hunts,  and 
in  time  became  an  expert  hunter.  During  all  this  period 
he  had  no  chance  for  regular  study  ;  and  his  only  book  was 
the  bible  a  teacher  had  given  him.  But  with  his  retentive 
memory  he  kept  the  English  he  had  learned  ;  and  even 
added  to  it — the  shrewd  old  father  at  every  opportunity 
having  the  lad  translate  the  scriptures  to  him. 

In  the  late  Seventies,  the  Ponca  Indians  were  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  Part  of  the  tribe  became  dissat¬ 
isfied  there  ;  and  headed  by  Standing  Bear,  a  sub-chief, 
moved  back  to  the  old  reservation  without  permission. 
They  were  arrested  and  later  released  on  habeas  corpus. 
Some  fair-play-loving  Easterners  urged  Congress  to  inves¬ 
tigate  their  wrongs,  and  the  Senate  sent  out  a  committee, 
for  which  Francis  Ea  Flesche  acted  as  an  interpreter.  In 
this  capacity  he  won  the  esteem  of  Senator  Kirkwood, 
chairman  of  the  committee  ;  and  a  year  or  two  later,  when 
Kirkwood  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Garfield, 
he  invited  the  talented  j^oung  Omaha  to  a  place  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Bureau.  He  has  been  in  that  office  ever  since. 

Young  Ea  Flesche  was  interested  in  the  folklore  Of  his 
own  people  and  of  other  tribes,  and  continued  his  studies 
in  Washington.  With  their  folklore  he  took  up  their  folk- 
music  ;  but  unscientific  musicians  were  unable  to  transcribe 
the  songs  accurately.  At  last,  pretty  well  discouraged,  he 
fell  in  with  that  brave  ally  of  science  and  the  Indians, 
Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher.  To  her  he  submitted  his  manu¬ 
scripts  for  criticism  and  suggestion,  with  the  result  that 
the  two  became  co-workers  in  the  study  of  Indian  music. 
Eater  they  were  joined  in  this  work  by  the  late  Prof.  John 
Comfort  Fillmore,  and  a  volume  of  Indian  songs  published 
by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University  was  the 
product  of  this  combination. 

Folklore,  science  and  even  Indian  music  could  not  satisfy 
the  desire  of  Francis  Ea  Flesche  to  be  of  service  to  his 
race ;  he  conceived  the  plan  of  writing  of  his  people  in  pop- 
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ular  form,  to  bring  their  life  in  touch  with  that  of  the 
white  people,  by  revealing  a  common  humanity  —  that 
touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  He  has 
begun  this  life  work  in  the  story  of  his  school  fellows,  the 
jolly,  wholesome,  real  little  boys  of  '‘"‘The  Middle  Five.’’’' 

* 

*  * 

At  three  score  years  and  ten,  Charles  Dudley  Warner  has 
passed  from  us,  and  with  him,  practically,  the  Old  School  of 
American  Letters.  He  was  the  last  tall  sentinel  upon  the 
walls  of  literature  pure  and  simple;  the  last  large  man  of 
the  men  who  wrote  calmly,  the  men  who  were  never  com¬ 
mercialized,  who  never  one  jot  abated  their  ideals,  who 
never  put  their  ear  to  the  ground  to  see  what  to  write  and 
how  to  write  it,  the  men  who  could  make  money  without 
being  unmade  by  it,  the  men  who  did  not  ramp  out  trash 
to  catch  their  high  market.  He  was  not  a  crusader — and  I 
like  crusaders,  and  so  did  he — but  a  staunch  home-guard 
for  Truth.  Success  did  not  sophisticate  him,  nor  exquisite 
refinement  sap  his  strength.  He  was  always  an  artist  and 
always  a  Man.  Behind  a  dry  exterior  he  wore  a  heart 
tender  and  clean  and  brave  as  a  woman’s — and  no  one  is 
half  a  man  who  is  not  one-fourth  woman.  The  West 
owes  him  much — and  particularly  California.  Oicr  Italy 
is  the  most  inseeing  book  ever  written  about  the  West  by  a 
straight  Kasterner.  It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Warner;  not 
only  in  its  literary  skill,  but  in  its  equity.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  see  the  Other  Side;  a  man  who  could  care  for  an 
unlicked  cub- writer,  and  club  him  gentl)^  to  a  better  road; 
a  man  who  could  write  to  an  obscure  crusader:  “You  are 
doing  better  work  than  I  am.  Don’t  change.” 

These  are  poor  lines,  but  my  eyes  are  dim  for  him.  He 
was  more  to  me,  as  man  to  man,  than  are  all  the  other  men 
who  expend  ink.  I  owe  him  more.  I  loved  him  more. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  “  God  rest  him  !”  for  God  knows 
His  business;  the  pertinent  prayer  would  be  that  we  may 
not  forget  such  a  man’s  example.  Cpias.  F.  Lummis. 


The.  Dishonest  Reviewer. 

OML  casual  remarks  in  November  about  dishonest  review¬ 
ing,  evidently  need  Expansion.  A  daily  sermon,  for  that 
matter,  might  be  preached  to  the  same  text;  since  98  per  cent 
of  the  “reviewing”  in  this  country  today  is  not  honest.  If  not  in¬ 
competent,  it  is  at  least  mechanical,  hasty,  superficial.  Two- 
thirds  of  it  is  not  reviewing  at  all,  but  reprint  of  amiable, 
handmedown  notices,  sent  out  by  the  publishers  of  the  book. 
Now,  publishers  may  be  honest  though  mistaken.  Certainly 
they  wouldn’t  print  a  book  unless  they  thought  it  would  sell. 
But  we  read  reviews  to  find  out  what  a  supposed  disinterested 
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person  thinks.  The  newspaper  which  unreading-ly  reprints  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  notice  as  its  own,  is  not  honest  though  mistaken. 

* 

*  * 

What  is  a  review  for?  Nowadays,  simply  to  tell  us  to  buy  or  not 
to  buy  the  book  at  issue.  Wise  people  depend  on  the  reviews  in  at 
most  six  publications  among  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the  United 
States;  but  the  average  reader  is  influenced  by  the  average  careless 
newspaper  notice.  And  how  does  the  average  reviewer  requite  this 
confidence?  An  overworked  hack,  who  may  or  may  not  know  some¬ 
thing,  smells  a  book  and  (unless  something  prejudices  him  against  it) 
praises  it,  generally  in  the  ready-made  words  the  publisher  was  so 
thoughtful  as  to  supply.  The  same  man  poses  as  expert  in  literature, 
economics,  local  color  from  Cairo  to  Callao  (though  he  very  likely 
was  never  outside  his  native  State),  fiction,  poetry,  biography,  his¬ 
tory,  ethnology,  moral  philosophy,  and  the  rest  of  the  list.  What 
per  cent,  of  the  books  reviewed  in  the  United  States  do  you  imagine 
are  read  by  the  reviewers?  Twenty  ?  If  you  do,  faith  is  not  yet 
dead.  Take  a  good  man  who  has  to  “review”  30  books  a  week,  as  a 
mere  side  issue  in  his  routine.  How  many  of  them  could  he  read,  if 
he  tried?  And  why  do  you  suppose  tons  of  publishers’  notices  are 
sent  to  “  literary  editors”  every  month?  Tor  fun?  Or  because  they 
are  overwhelmingly  used? 

* 

*  * 

This  may  be  honesty.  If  it  is,  we  need  to  change  our  standards. 
Our  reviewer  advises  us  to  buy  a  worthless  book  he  has  not  read. 
Why?  Because  he  is  “good-natured” — to  the  publisher,  that  is; 
devil  take  the  reader.  Readers  are  fools  enough  to  buy  his  paper  and 
trust  his  verdict  anyhow;  but  publishers  will  “roar”  if  they  do  not 
get  favorable  notices.  They  may  even  refuse  to  advertise  I 

* 

A  very  gross  example  of  what  I  mean  is  afforded  by  the  egregious 
volume  of  Rev.  Stephen  Denison  Peet,  Ph.  D.,  a  few  of  whose  char¬ 
acteristic  ignorances  were  exposed  in  these  pages.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  only  other  honest  criticism  was  in  the  Nation.,  the  only 
serious  big  review  in  America  in  matters  of  scholarship,  though  the 
Dial  is  as  honest  in  purely  literary  matters.  Whoever  the  reviewer 
was  [for  the  Nation  does  not  sign  its  reviews]  he  knew  his  business. 
I  have  carefully  verified  that  whole  crucial  indictment,  and  it  is 
every  word  true.  More  than  that,  I  can  produce  ten  blunders  of  Peet 
for  each  one  the  Nation  critic  mentions — and  so,  of  course,  can  every 
other  specialist  in  that  field. 

* 

*  * 

But  what  will  the  average  reviewer  do  with  such  a  book?  He  will 
see  that  it  is  big  and  has  “lots  of  pictures.”  He  will  observe  that 
Dr.  Peet  is  a  Reverend  and  a  Ph.  D.  And  he  will  take  his  word  for 
it;  and  will  advise  you  to  pay  $4  for  Dr.  Peet’s  Museum  of  Ignorance. 

* 

*  * 

Fancy  ?  Not  at  all.  Dr.  Peet  sends  me  (anonymously,  but  I  have 
heard  from  him  before)  copies  of  reviews  and  personal  letters  to 
show  me  that  his  kind  praise  him,  if  others  blame.  He  sends  them 
without  reservation,  and  I  know  no  reason  anyhow  why  a  Peetian 
should  be  protected. 

* 

*  * 

The  New  York  Independent  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  religious 
weeklies  in  the  country.  Its  issue  of  July  26,  1900,  says  : 

“  Such  a  book  is  invaluable  to  a  student  of  American  antiquities.” 
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It  is,  if  he  “.studies”  as  the  Independent  to.  Or  if  he  has  a 

sense  of  humor. 

The  Literary  World.,  Boston,  June  1,  1900,  says  : 

“  Of  these  peoples  .  .  .  Mr.  Peet  has  been  for  years  a  careful  and  thorozig^kly 
scientific  student,  and  this  volume  is  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  entire  subject.” 

True,  if  the  Literary  World  is  an  honest  reviewer. 

The  Chicago  Advance  (religious)  says,  Aug.,  1900: 

“  It  is  a  fascinating"  study.” 

So  it  is.  In  impudence  and  ignorance. 

Education  (Boston)  says : 

“A  substantial  volume  of  g-reat  value.  .  .  .  Dr.  Peet  deserves  the  thanks  of 
his  countrymen  for  this  contribution  to  our  knowledg'e.” 

He  does.  And  what  he  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  evidently  in  kind.  E)ducation  !  Boston  ! 

* 

*  * 

Now  there  is  not  a  true  word  in  any  of  these  reviews — the  part 
quoted  or  the  part  not  quoted.  Rude  persons  might  call  them  lies. 
And  thrice  aggravated  lies,  when  “religious”  and  “educational” 
journals  tell  them.  Of  course  they  know  no  better.  Aye — and  it  is 
their  idea  of  religion  and  education  to  advise  you  to  “  give  up”  four 
dollars  for  a  book  they  do  not  know  anything  about. 

* 

*  * 

The  Independent,  the  Advance,  the  Literary  World  and  Education 
put  themselves  on  record  as  thinking  there  was  a  Franciscan  priest 
in  New  Mexico  153  years  before  America  was  discovered;  that  Coron¬ 
ado  visited  New  Mexico  in  1536  and  in  1554-7;  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  accompanied  him;  that  the  Clilf -Dwellers  preceded  the  Pueblos, 
and  the  Pueblos  preceded  the  Cliff-Dwellers;  that  “  Chicken  Itza”  is 
in  Guatemala,  and  the  San  Juan  river  in  Mexico;  that  the  Pueblo 
Rebellion  was  in  1780,  and  Daguna  a  town  in  1540;  that  Navajos  are 
Moquis,  and  Caguna  is  Zuni — and  a  thousand  other  ignorances  of 
the  most  ignorant  book  ever  published.  They  agree  with  Dr.  Peet’s 
spelling  and  grammar — and  both  have  been  proved  worse  than  was 
ever  proved  of  any  other  book,  ancient  or  modern. 

* 

*  * 

Now,  did  the  Independent,  Advance,  Literary  World  and  Education 
read  this  book  before  they  advised  their  readers  to  buy  it  ?  If  so, 
what  have  they  to  say  for  their  scholarship?  And  whether  they  read 
it  or  not,  what  have  they  to  say  for  their  honesty?  For  it  is  equally 
dishonest  to  lie  purposely  or  because  you  are  too  lazy  to  find  out  the 
truth. 

*  * 

This  Remote  Magazine,  which  is  neither  religious  nor  educational, 
commends  these  considerations  to  its  betters.  It  is  over  2000  miles 
from  the  Seat  of  Culture — and  for  that  mercy  thanks  whatever  gods 
may  be.  It  is  fallible  and  ignorant;  but  it  never  yet  reviewed  a  book 
without  reading  it,  nor  reprinted  one  line  of  a  publisher’s  puff,  nor 
swore  to  a  thing  it  did  not  know  about.  Citerary  views  are  matters 
of  opinion;  but  Peet  reviews  are  matters  of  fact.  Proved  fact. 
These  easy  religionists  will  vindicate  Dr.  Peet’s  spelling  as  soon  as 
they  do  his  science.  But  bless  their  hearts,  they  don’t  know  but 
“  Mindcliff  ”  and  “  Winthrop”  and  “  Brandelier,”  and  a  hundred 
other  butcheries  are  all  right.  What  do  they  know  of  the  held? 
What  do  they  care  ?  A  book?  Why,  that’s  their  friend.  A  reader? 
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You  are  the  ninny  that  buys  their  paper;  you  may  buy  the  book,  but 
you  don’t  advertise.  Or,  not  to  impute  g’ross  motives — for  I  believe 
this  dishonesty  is  merely  ignorant,  and  not  willful — their  grand  good 
nature  is  for  the  publisher;  not  for  you. 

* 

These  generally  decent  papers  are  to  blame  only  as  they  submerge 
the  kittens  of  their  conscience  in  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  time. 
You  know  these  practices  are  dishonest.  They  know  it  too.  “But 
everyone  does  it.”  If  the  Independent.,  or  the  Advance.,  or  Literary 
World,  or  Education  will  print  an  editorial  declaring  that  they  have 
a  right  to  advise  you  (even  by  implication)  to  pay  $4  for  a  book  they 
did  not  read,  and  could  not  judge  even  if  they  did  read  it;  or  if  they 
will  pretend  editorially  that  they  know  anything  about  Dr.  Feet’s 
theme;  or  will  attempt  to  defend  him  against  any  of  the  charges 
made  against  him  by  competent  reviewers;  or  will  say,  editorially,  that 
this  book  which  is  accused  of  being  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  im¬ 
pudent  and  the  worst  spelled  book  ever  printed  in  the  name  of 
science  is  truly  good — why,  I  will  apologize  to  them  in  these  pages, 
and  state  that  I  believe  Dr.  Feet’s  brand  of  science  and  morals  are  as 
good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  But  until  that  utterance — or  a 
manlier  one — I  must  say  that  I  think  each  one  of  these  publications 
has  been  guilty  of  shamefully  dishonest  reviewing. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  Feet  is  merely  a  type — though  an  aggravated  one  by  grace  of 
his  ministerial  and  philosophical  titles — and  this  preachment  is  not 
aimed  at  him.  The  time  has  come  when,  more  than  anything  else, 
American  Science  (as  well  as  all  reviewing)  needs  truth-telling.  We 
are  so  bedeviled  with  “  newspaper  science”  and  reverend  pot-boilers 
and  pot-shot  reviewers  that  real  scholarship  is  largely  smothered  in 
the  popular  mind.  It  is  time  to  put  a  foot  down,  for  Science’  sake, 
and  for  common  morals. 

* 

*  * 

The  shocking  immorality  of  such  performances  demands  rebuke. 
Dr.  Feet,  as  I  have  full  documentary  evidence,  is  raging  at  the  “  per¬ 
sonal  attack”  on  him.  He  has  not  uttered  a  word  of  shame  or  con¬ 
trition  for  the  unprecedented  outrages  on  truth  of  which  he  stands 
convicted;  nor  of  regret  for  the  men  whose  honest  money  he  has 
taken  for  his  dishonest  book.  His  sorrow  is  only  at  being  found  out. 
And  G-od  knows,  the  tithe  of  his  sins  against  scholarship  is  not  yet 
exposed. 

* 

*  * 

Nor  is  he  alone.  He  sends  me  this  extract  from  a  speech  by  Rev. 
Dr.  E).  F.  Williams,  before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Congregational 
Ministers: 

“  It  is  enoug'h  to  say  that  the  reading- of  this  book  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a 
new  chapter  of  American  History.  .  .  .  The  book  shows,  as  do  other  volumes 
which  bear  the  author’s  name,  his  learningr,  industry,  and  rare  g-ood  sense.  We  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  true  that  no  one  among-  us  is  doing-  more  than 
he  to  throw  light  on  a  dark  and  important  subject,  or  is  adding  more  to  the  fame  of 
American  Antiquarian  Scholarship.” 

Does  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  pretend  that  he  is  competent  to  render  a 
verdict  on  this  book?  If  he  does,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him.  If 
he  does  not,  by  what  authority,  of  God  or  man,  does  he  pass  his  ig¬ 
norance  on  to  a  gathering  of  his  brother  ministers? 

* 

*  * 

And  Education  (Boston)  not  content  with  its  “review,”  writes 
personally  to  Dr.  Feet : 
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It  is  too  bad  that  these  fellows  use  their  points  of  vantag’e  in  such  despicable 
ways,  and  especially  attack  men,  who  have  labored  longr  and  arduously  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science.  I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  heartiest  esteem  and  profound 
respect  for  the  noble  service  you  are  doing"  your  countrymen  in  your  mag'azine  and 
published  books.” 

The  assurance  is  unnecessary.  Education  was  apparently  foreor¬ 
dained  by  God  to  “  esteem”  and  “  respect”  Dr.  Feet’s  brand  of 
scholarship;  to  deem  it  “noble”  to  sell  ig-norant  falsehoods,  and 
“despicable”  to  expose  them.  And  the  humor — or  one  humor — of 
the  case  is  that  these  gentlemen  will  love  the  trap  they  were  caught 
in,  and  bitterly  detest  the  incidental  day  whose  dawn  exposed  them 
nipped  by  the  hind  leg. 

* 

*  Hs 

A  Washington  scientist  to  whom  I  am  more  considerate  than  Dr. 
Feet  is — for  the  sake  of  his  associates — writes  the  doctor,  courage¬ 
ously  : 

“  Your  note  of  Sept.  25  is  this  moment  at  hand,  and  seems  so  important  that  I  drop 
all  other  matters  to  respond.  First  and  foremost  I  want  to  g’ive  you  absolute  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  review  of  your  book  in  the was  not  written  by .” 

This  seems  to  call  for  no  comment;  except  that  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  it  knows  as  well  as  I  do  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  Dr. 
Feet,  and  would  not  dare  defend  him  in  type  or  before  an  audience, 
and  does  not  in  this  letter  pretend  that  the  exposure  of  Feet  is  not 
strictly  true. 

* 

*  ^ 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  letters  on  the  other  side.  The  accusation 
of  Dr.  Feet  is  true.  He  does  not  deny  it.  Neither  he  nor  any  one  of 
his  accomplices  in  the  furtherance  of  falsehood  dare  take  up  any  one 
point  in  the  Nation’’ s  indictment  or  in  mine,  and  declare  it  untrue. 
And  he  still  tries  to  sell  this  discredited  book. 

But  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  today  from  one  of  the  foremost  stu¬ 
dents  in  America  is  so  characteristic  of  what  other  experts  are  writ¬ 
ing,  that  it  may  be  quoted.  As  he  has  not  asked  to  be  involved,  the 
responsibility  is  mine: 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  one  has  at  last  taken  the  cudgel  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Feet.  How  he  has  escaped  so  long  I  cannot  imagine 
— unless  he  was  considered  beneath  contempt.  He  has  been  grinding 
out  his  awful  books  and  his  atrocious  magazine  with  impunity.” 

* 

*  ^ 

Even  two  or  three  honest  and  competent  reviews  in  the  United 
States  can  by  continuity  discourage  the  now  common  practice  of  ig¬ 
noramuses  to  write  scientific  books.  These  men  have  no  moral  sense. 
Their  only  vulnerable  point  is  their  vanity.  If  they  know  that  im¬ 
pudence  and  mendacity  will  be  exposed,  they  will  cease  to  practice 
them.  The  object  of  an  honest  exposure  is  to  make  people  more 
careful  how  they  deal  with  Scientific  truth. 

C.  F.  Lf. 
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BY  GRACE  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

BATED  on  the  railing  of  the  house-top  the  Professor 
was  presumably  engaged  in  studying  the  heavens. 
For  a  less  potent  purpose  would  one  hardly  select  a 
flat  tin  roof  beneath  the  ardent  glare  of  a  California 
sun,  midsummer  and  mid-noon. 

The  Professor’s  far-sighted  gaze  was  in  fact  fixed 
upon  a  scattered  nebulous  mass  which  persisted  in 
shaping  itself  beneath  his  regard  into  the  semblance  of 
a  girl’s  head,  surmounted  by  that  vague  species  of 
head-gear  known  as  a  “  Tam  O’Shanter.”  Now  there  is  no 
work  on  Meteorology  extant  which  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  this  precise  “cloud  form”  nor  the  kind  of  weather  it  por¬ 
tends — a  fact  which  may  explain  the  perturbed  expression 
of  the  student.  The  most  scientific  of  scientists  felt  him¬ 
self  astray.  Rising  abruptly  from  his  post  on  the  railing, 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  weather-shelter  and  mechanically 
read  the  instruments.  The  shelter  was  an  amorphous 
affair,  slenderly  constructed,  with  four  legs  and  crossbars, 
surmounted  by  a  lidded  and  latticed  house.  It  had  been  a 
source  of  much  mental  distress  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley. 

“  If  I  was  a-going  to  put  up  a  cistern  on  top  of  my  house, 
I’d  put  it  large  enough  to  do  some  good,”  remarked  one 
passer-by. 

“  Oh,  it’s *no  cistern,  it’s  a  bird-house  of  some  kind,”  re¬ 
sponded  his  companion. 

Tom,  chuckling  behind  the  lime  hedge,  promptly  christ¬ 
ened  the  myster}^  “the  nest  of  the  Meteorological  Eagle.” 
It  was  popularly  believed  by  the  young  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  the  Professor  kept  two  eagles  therein,  screwed 
to  their  perches  and  named  respectively  Max  and  Minnie. 
The  sight  of  the  Professor,  seated  before  the  cage  on  the 
lofty  roof  at  sundry  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  awakened 
awe  in  the  youthful  mind. 

He  contemplated  his  pets  absently  now,  standing  before 
the  open  door.  There  they  were  in  orderly  rows — his 
finely  tested  darlings,  maximum  and  minimum  thermome¬ 
ters,  thermograph,  and  the  charts  with  their  delicately 
drawn  lines.  There,  too,  were  the  record-papers  covered 
with  the  Professor’s  minute  and  exquisite  figures,  inter¬ 
spersed  here  and  there  with  larger  and  bolder  characters, 
where  Elisabeth  had  taken  the  observations.  Taking  ob¬ 
servations  implies  a  certain  amount  of  previous  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  instruction  was — nominally,  at  least — the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  avocation. 
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Just  as  distinctly  carpentry  was  not,  thoug-h  he  had 
reared  this  cage  with  his  own  hands,  Elisabeth  holding 
the  nails  and  handing  up  the  instruments  to  be  affixed  in 
their  places,  no  one  called  them  “roosts”  till  Tom  came. 
Elisabeth  it  was  also  who  bound  up  the  bruised  fingers  of 
Science  afterward,  all  whose  learning  was  insufficient  to 
avert  the  natural  consequences  of  coming  between  an 
irresistible  force — the  hammer,  and  immovable  strength 
— the  board. 

There  they  were,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  means  of 
which  the  Professor  read  some  fragments  of  the  gigantic 
poem  of  the  sky,  that  volume  upon  which  he  pored  from 
morning  till  night.  From  it  his  eyes  had  contracted  their 
far-away  gaze,  and  his  head  that  slightly  uplifted  pose  ; 
from  it,  too,  perhaps,  was  it  that  the  Professor  overlooked 
so  many  things  conspicuously  near  his  feet,  and  went 
blindly  stumbling  and  tumbling  into  and  against  all  man¬ 
ner  of  actualities.  There  was  never  anyone  actually  out 
of  long  clothes  who  more  needed  a  guardian. 

He  shut  the  door  of  the  cage  and  peered  mechanically 
into  the  depths  of  the  rain  gauge  wherein  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  months  ;  then  having  absolutely  no  other  where 
to  look,  he  looked  at  last  straight  down  into  Elisabeth’s 
rose  garden. 

A  path,  winding  through  a  bordering  blaze  of  roses 
wound  itself,  eventually,  all  around  the  rose-laden  cottage 
and  lost  itself  in  the  rose  wilderness  beyond.  Over  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Rose  family  kept  splendid  court 
therein;  the  pale  Bride,  the  paler  Niphetos,  the  lofty  pink¬ 
slenderness  of  Catherine  Mermets,  the  shell-like  loveliness 
of  the  Duchess — these  with  fifty  fainter  kindred  beauties 
mingled  with  rich  oriental  blooms  of  saffron,  rose  and 
blood-red,  while  at  the  back  of  the  garden  La  France 
towered  in  solid  ranks,  casting  its  heavy  perfume  over  all 
the  rest.  The  blended  scent  of  these  rose-thousands  pos¬ 
sessed,  the  Professor  was  convinced,  very  subtle  and  power¬ 
ful  medicinal  virtues  ;  to  its  influence  he  attributed  much 
of  his  own  improvement  in  health  and,  consequently, 
spirits,  and  he  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  spefid  much  of 
every  day  in  the  benign  plot  of  ground. 

Elisabeth,  being  herself  as  much  a  product  of  the  air 
and  sun  as  any  rose,  was  not  the  person  to  gainsay  this 
theory. 

“  It  has  done  you  good,  at  least,”  she  assented.  Some¬ 
thing  certainly,  be  it  rose,  sun  or  air,  had  made  a  different 
being  of  the  Professor.  He  never  remembered  to  have  felt 
so  well  in  his  life  ;  what  of  this  happy  result  he  did  not 
attribute  to  hygienic  influences  of  the  rose,  he  ascribed  to 
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the  slig-htness  of  precipitation  as  revealed  by  his  instru¬ 
ments.  Those  anxious  friends  and  relatives  who  had  bid¬ 
den  him  foreboding-  farewells  the  autumn  previous,  would 
have  held  it  the  crowning-  miracle  of  this  miraculous  region 
could  they  have  witnessed  the  change  wrought  by  one  brief 
winter.  There  were  times  when  the  Professor  looked,  if 
not  like  any  other  young  man,  at  least  like  the  young  man  he 
was,  instead  of  a  fantastic  Roycroft  edition  of  youth.  To 
what  he  would  have  attributed  this,  can  never  be  known, 
for  he  remained  in  scientific  ignorance  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion.  Tom,  however,  noted  it  in  the  one  instant  occupied 
in  traversing  the  two  steps  between  the  carriage  and  the 
deep  veranda  where  the  Professor  stood  to  receive  his 
nephew,  Elisabeth  and  her  mother  filling  the  background, 
as  became  strangers,  thoug-h  bent  on  hospitality.  Tom’s 
eyes  opened  and  shut  rapidly  at  sight  of  the  Professor’s 
beaming  countenance. 

“Absolutely,  he  looks  alive  I”  was  his  thought.  “This 
southern  warmth  is  charming,’  were  his  ambiguous  words 
of  greeting. 

“  It  is  a  faultless  climate,”  replied  the  Professor  enthusi¬ 
astically.  “Or  nearly  so,”  he  added  with  scientific  precis¬ 
ion,  as  he  looked  vaguely  about  for  something  to  carry  up 
the  stairs  whither  Tom,  Elisabeth  and  her  mother,  all 
laden,  were  preceding  him.  “If  I  should  reproach  it  with 
a  fault,  it  would  be  the  over-coldness  of  the  nights,”  he 
continued  following  up  the  procession  empty-handed,  “and 
even  that  may  conduce  to  its  peculiar  tonic  quality,  so  no¬ 
ticeable  in  contrast  to  other  semi-tropic  climates.  Miss  Eli¬ 
sabeth,  allow  me,”  he  made  a  futile  dash  at  the  bag  as  she 
deposited  it  on  a  chair. 

“Thank  you  so  much.  Professor  Dahlgren,”  answered 
Elisabeth,  demurel}^,  and  then  it  was  Tom  made  his  first 
impressionistic  study  in  dimples. 

The  Professor  descanted  still  further  upon  the  climatic 
advantages  later  in  the  afternoon,  strolling  with  the  two 
young  people  up  and  down  the  odorous  paths  ;  he  unfolded 
his  theory  of  a  rose-sanitarium,  and  gave  his  nephew  a 
needlessly  sufficient  number  of  reasons  (which  is  worse  than 
too  few)  in  explanation  of  his  protracted  stay  in  so  obscure 
a  spot.  Tom,  matching  Elisabeth’s  cheeks  to  the  roses 
they  passed,  and  now  and  then  glancing  at  the  sea  of  bloom 
about  them,  felt  that  his  uncle’s  explanation  was  entirely 
clear.  He  had  an  idea  a  month  or  so  in  the  rose  garden 
would  set  /izm  up  wonderfully;  now  that  he  thought  of  it, 
those  last  weeks  at  Harvard  had  pulled  him  down  a  bit, 
particularly  the  commencement  oration. 

With  folded  arms  and  eyes  slightly  raised  as  usual,  the 
Professor  strolled  ahead  of  his  companions. 
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“Yes,”  he  was  saying-,  “it  is  a  climate  of  marvelous 
vitality  ;  one  feels  young  unconsciously  ;  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  natives  attain  an  age  beyond  the  normal 
period  of  man  ;  the  longevity  is  as  remarkable  as  the  rapid 
growth.  Trees  here — ” 

It  was  just  at  this  point  that  BHsabeth  interrupted  him 
with  a  soft  exclamation,  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees 
before  a  mass  of  towering  greenness  without  regard  to  her 
white  gown. 

“What  is  it?”  inquired  the  Professor,  anxiously  peering 
forward  in  his  blind  way. 

Elisabeth  rose  to  her  feet  triumphantly. 

“The  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  it  is  about  to  blossom;  look  I” 
She  pointed  to  a  long,  slender  green  finger  revealing  a  tip 
of  snow. 

“Ah,”  responded  the  Professor  abstractedly.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  already  perceived  a  change  in  the  air ;  he 
lifted  his  sensitive  face  and  drank  the  air  like  an  intelli¬ 
gent  pointer. 

“It  is  the  rose  of  roses,”  said  Elisabeth  enthusiastically. 
“  These” — she  swept  a  scornful  hand  about  the  garden — 
“  are  only  commoners  ;  this  is  the  Queen.” 

“Indeed,”  replied  the  Professor  abstractedly,  “that  is 
strange,”  he  added  abruptly. 

“Not  at  all  strange,”  Elisabeth  protested,  carefully  bend¬ 
ing  back  the  spray.  “It  is  quite  time  for  it  to  blossom.” 

But  the  Professor  was  already  on  the  veranda,  before  a 
row  of  instruments  tacked  to  the  wall. 

‘  ‘  V ery  strange  indeed,  ”  he  repeated.  ‘  ‘The  air  has  grown 
warmer — at  this  hour — the  maximum  shows  it.  ”  He  ran 
his  long  delicate  finger  over  the  glass.  “  The  constant  cli¬ 
mate  has  a  caprice.”  But  he  spoke  to  the  air  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  ;  Elisabeth  had  remained  among  the  roses  and 
Tom,  who  had  just  decided  her  cheek  matched  the  Mermet, 
saw  it  confute  him  beneath  his  very  gaze  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  ruddier  rose. 

A  passing  wonder  smote  him,  but  he  threw  himself  into 
the  examination  of  the  incipient  Glor)^  on  the  bush  before 
him  with  so  much  ardor  as  to  cover  himself  and  his  sinning 
relative  with  glory  of  another  kind,  he  hoped.  Elisabeth 
and  he  returned  to  the  house  old  friends,  with  a  rose-ren¬ 
dezvous  appointed  for  the  next  morning,  when  Tom  rashly 
undertook  to  master  the  complete  garden-science. 

Quite  undisturbed  meanwhile,  the  Professor  mounted 
to  the  roof  and  verified  the  caprice  by  the  voice  of  the 
caged  oracles  ;  descending  at  the  third  supper-summons,  he 
told  the  family  all  about  it.  The  brevity  of  Elisabeth’s 
replies  he  attributed,  after  a  puzzled  moment  of  thought. 
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to  some  slight  nervous  effect  induced  by  the  atmospheric 
condition.  And  dwelling  upon  the  marvels  of  that  con¬ 
dition,  he  presently  unrolled  before  them  the  infinite  fan¬ 
tasies  of  that  air-realm  in  which  he  lived,  so  fascinatingly 
that  they  all  forgot  their  suppers  and  sat  spell-bound  list¬ 
ening  to  his  improvisations.  Nobody  can  say  how  young 
and  beautiful  the  Professor  was  at  such  moments.  When 
he  hastily  remembered  his  observations,  Elisabeth  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  see  if  the  caprice  were  grown  more  capricious, 
and  up  among  the  tree-tops  and  the  stars  they  fell  into  a  dou¬ 
ble  silence,  until  Tom  in  an  excess  of  zeal  came  up  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  being  told  the  names,  uses  and  processes  of  the  in¬ 
struments.  Everyone  knows  there  is  nothing  so  irksome  to 
the  expert  as  the  crudeness  of  the  novice.  The  Professor  de¬ 
scended  hastily  to  the  parlor,  where  he  sat  with  his  scien¬ 
tific  paper  in  his  hand  while  Elisabeth  played  softly  on  the 
piano  to  Tom,  and  Elisabeth’s  mother  sat  sewing  in  her 
low  chair.  Many  an  evening  they  had  spent  thus,  with 
the  rose  perfume  stealing  in  at  every  window — only,  of 
course,  Elisabeth  had  not  always  played  to  Tom. 

How  much  this  gay  young  Harvard  graduate,  excelling 
in  athletics  and  radiating  his  contentment  with  life,  had 
enlivened  their  quiet  circle  I  Before  he  had  been  a  month 
among  them  he  had  hunted  out  the  nearest  golf-links  and 
initiated  Elizabeth  into  the  mysteries  of  “putting”  and* 
“foozling;”  he  had  learned  every  rose  in  the  garden, 
whereas  the  Professor  had  never  mastered  more  than  the 
one  radical  difference  between  a  red  rose  and  a  white  ; 
he  had  found  time  to  help  Elisabeth  in  all  her  gardening 
as  handily  as  if  Eden  had  been  his  only  home  ;  everyone 
of  the  neighboring  hills  and  distant  canons  he  explored 
with  Elisabeth,  and  there  was  not  a  nook  of  the  arroyo 
valley  where  his  foot — beside  hers — had  not  set  its  print. 
Tom  was  an  immense  addition,  and  doubtless  his  uncle 
would  have  enjoyed  him  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
a  nephew  fifteen  years  younger  and  with  whom  one  has  no 
closer  affinity  than  is  expressed  by  the  relation  of  a  tennis 
racquet  to  an  ethereal  current — if  he  had  been  feeling  or¬ 
dinarily  well.  But  just  at  this  time  he  began  not  to  feel 
ordinarily  well ;  he  was  even  feeling  extraordinarily  un¬ 
well,  and  what  worried  him  as  only  the  specialist  ever  is 
worried  was  that  there  appeared  no  sufficient  climatic 
cause  to  account  for  it.  He  really  was  at  a  loss  to  what  to 
attribute  it.  The  instruments  revealed  nothing  unusual. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  his  obscure  malady,  nobody  else 
seemed  to  suffer  from  it,  which  would  look,  thought  the 
worried  man,  as  if  the  causes  were  special  and  individual. 
He  thought  seriously  of  changing  his  room,  under  whose 
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windows  a  pungently  delicate  citriodora  g’ave  out  its  fra” 
grance. 

The  “young*  people,”  as  the  Professor  vag*uely  termed 
them,  seemed  in  excellent  health  ;  Elisabeth  indeed  ap¬ 
peared  to  bloom  into  a  rosier  youth  with  every  day,  and 
Tom  was  the  incarnation  of  the  vigorous  world  about  him. 
Together  they  overflowed  the  house  with  their  exuberant 
spirits.  Thirty-eight  is  not  extreme  old  age,  but  in  the 
presence  of  these  two  the  Professor  felt  venerable.  Be¬ 
tween  his  nephew  and  himself  there  yawned  a  vast  gulf — 
of  time  and  other  trifles. 

Youth  seeks  youth  naturally.  It  was  Tom  who  staked 
and  budded,  planted  and  transplanted,  while  the  Professor 
walked  wide-eyed  and  abstracted,  up  and  down,  pausing 
now  and  then  when  his  attention  was  called,  and  responding 
with  an  absent  “yes,”  “indeed,”  and  walking  away  in  the 
middle  of  their  sentences.  At  such  times  Tom  would 
throw  back  his  head  and  laugh  in  a  way  to  increase  the 
gaiet3^  of  nations  at  Elizabeth’s  blush  of  vexation. 

“  You  mustn’t  mind  the  dear  old  duffer,”  he  would  say 
apologetically,  “his  head  is  literally  in  the  clouds,  you 
know.” 

For  his  part,  he  heard  every  syllable  of  every  word 
Elisabeth  let  fall  and  knew  the  date  on  which  every  given 
rose  ought  to  blossom,  according  to  Elisabeth’s  calander. 

Now  there  is  a  certain  pleasure,  however  important  the 
affairs  of  one’s  companion  and  however  trivial  one’s  own, 
in  having  him  affect  an  interest  in  these  latter,  even 
though  he  should  feel  it  not.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
woman  living  who  can  always  and  at  all  times  bear  com¬ 
placently  to  be  looked  at  like  a  clothes-horse.  Her  inter¬ 
ests,  are  the}^  not  a  part  of  her  ?  And  she  herself,  is  she  not 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  animated  landscape  ?  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  but  natural — what  the  polite  term  “a  logical  se” 
quence” — that  the  Professor  should  presently  find  himself 
relegated  to  a  distinct  solitude  with  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
templating  at  his  ease  a  solitude  d  deux.  Not  only  was 
there  no  longer  anybody  to  whom  to  say  that  solitude  is 
sweet,  but  there  was  nobody  to  say  to  him  that  the  sun 
was  waxing  hot,  whereby  the  Professor  caught  a  chronic 
headache  out  on  the  blazing  roof. 

Elisabeth,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  pretext  for 
even  one  aching  head,  so  assiduously  did  Tom  follow  her 
about  with  a  sunshade. 

The  Professor’s  head  ached  now  as  he  looked  down — 
yes,  there  were  Elisabeth,  Tom  and  the  sunshade  in  the 
garden  beside  the  Gloire  Eyonnaise,  whose  first  blossom 
was  half  open — at  least  the  Professor  had  an  idea  it  was 
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the  Gloire  Lyonnaise.  In  reality  it  was  a  scarlet  Duke  of 
something  or  other. 

“In  profusion,  the  rose  is  after  all  a  vulgar  flower,” 
thought  the  Professor  with  sudden  critical  severity.  That 
odor  which  he  had  so  often  pronounced  salubrious  he  all  at 
once  found  detestable.  He  went  hastily  into  the  house  and 
sat  down  at  the  writing  table  in  the  pretty  little  room 
which  was  his.  Drawing  his  notes  toward  him  and  run¬ 
ning  his  nervous  hand  through  his  hair,  he  dipped  the  pen 
in  the  ink;  it  had  not  yet  wet  the  paper  nor  dried  upon  the 
poised  pen  when  Tom  entered  in  his  usual  headlong  but  not 
ungraceful  haste.  The  Professor  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
intruder  with  an  expression  of  annoyance:  instantly  trans¬ 
muted  into  one  of  wrath. 

“  The  Gloire  Lyonnaise  I”  he  exclaimed. 

“Eh,  what?”  replied  his  nephew,  glancing  about  him 
in  dismay. 

“The  Gloire  Lyonnaise,”  repeated  the  Professor,  rising 
in  his  exasperation  and  advancing  upon  his  nephew  with 
extended  pen,  while  his  flashing  eye  transfixed  the  flower 
that  flamed  from  his  nephew’s  buttonhole. 

Tom  looked  astounded  ;  in  point  of  fact  he  was  so — that 
his  uncle  should  assume  to  know  a  rose  by  any  name. 

“  So  that’s  what  they  call  it,  is  it?”  he  said  quietly,  after 
a  moment,  “Well,  it’s  not  half  a  bad  rose.” 

The  Professor  threw  his  pen  upon  the  table;  he  could 
no  longer  control  the  irritation  which  had  been  slovrl}^  ac¬ 
cumulating  through  the  interminable  hours  of  the  day. 

“  It  happens  to  be  Miss  Elisabeth’s  favorite  rose.  Com¬ 
mon  breeding  would  seem  sufficient  to  protect  the  property 
of  others.” 

“  That  will  do,  if  you  please,”  said  Tom  coldly,  the  color 
rising  to  his  cheek  while  his  sense  of  ludicrous  astonish¬ 
ment  was  growing.  “  I  will  settle  the  ofl^ense  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Or,  perhaps — ”  he  added  with  a  dangerous  sparkle, 
“you  prefer  I  should  leave  the  outraged  one  here  and  take 
one  of  these  instead?” — he  moved  toward  the  bowl  which 
adorned  the  bureau. 

“  Pray  take  them  «//,”  replied  his  uncle  with  asperity. 
He  added  in  the  height  of  his  exasperation:  “This  inces¬ 
sant  rose-scent  is  intolerable.” 

Vv^ithout  further  words  he  sat  down  and  began  to  write. 
An  oddly  illuminated  expression  crossed  his  nephew’s  face 
as  he  moved  silently  to  his  own  apartment,  but  before  he 
had  passed  the  threshold,  the  Professor  raised  his  head. 
His  face  looked  extremely  worn. 

“  If  I  spoke  with  undue  warmth,”  he  said  formally,  “I 
apologize.  I  am  not  feeling  quite  myself.  It  is  possible  I 
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Spoke — er — nervously.  It  was  exceedingly  warm  on  the 
roof — 

“  Warm  /  repeated  his  nephew  with  emphasis,  “You 
need  a  guardian.”  He  contemplated  the  Professor  with 
mingled  affection  and  contempt.  “Uncle  Henry,”  he  said 
abruptly,  “why  don’t  you  marry?” 

The  pen  popped  from  the  Professor’s  nervous  hand  quite 
across  the  table.  Tom  politely  picked  it  up  and  handed  it 
back. 

“  Marry!”  echoed  the  Professor  in  a  tone  as  if  his  nephew 
had  proposed  suicide.  “Marry! — ” 

“Why  on  earth  not?  You  are  a  young  man — little  as 
you  act  the  part.” 

“  stammered  the  Professor  blushing  like  a  girl, 

“  I  have  never  contemplated  such  a  step — I  disapprove  of 
marriage  for  the  scientific  student — I-I-  in  short  your  pro¬ 
position  is  absurd.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
marry.” 

He  picked  up  his  pen  hastily  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink  as 
one  dismissing  a  subject. 

His  nephew  eyed  him  with  mild  exasperation. 

“  Do  you  think  if  you  were  in  love  you  would  know  it 
from  dyspepsia?”  he  inquired.  Without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

[to  bk  conctudejd.] 


In  the  Canon. 

BY  BLANCHE  M,  BURBANK. 

Brave  with  wild  astors,  clothed  with  chaparral, 
Beauteous  with  Autumn’s  lavish  store, 

With  moss-hung  oak  and  tasselled  sycamore, 
With  eucalyptus  and  green  chamisal, 

The  canon  flings  wide-open  doors  to  all. 

Her  walls  shut  out  old  Ocean’s  ceaseless  roar, 
Shut  out  the  desolate  stretch  of  sandy  shore. 

I  enter;  and  all  worldly  burdens  fall. 

The  present  holds  me  in  its  dreamy  spell; 

The  past  no  longer  calls  me  like  the  sea. 

The  spirit  of  the  canon  sets  me  free. 

Care’s  voice  is  hushed,  no  rankling  memories  tell 
Of  future  tasks.  On  Time’s  remotest  rim 
They  look  like  distant  mountains  gray  and  dim. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Early  Western  History. 

BENAVIDES’S  MEMORIAL,  1630. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Ayer,  annotated  by  F.  W.  Hodge, 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Chas.  F.  Lummis. 

III. 

OR  THK  I^AND. 

AIvIv  this  land  is  most  fertile,  yielding-  with  very  great  abund¬ 
ance  all  that  is  planted  in  it — corn,  wheat,  pink  beans 
\frijoles'\,  lentiles,  peas,  beans  \habas^,  vetches,  pumpkins, 
watermelons,  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  all  sorts  of  garden- 
stuff  \yerdurd\ ,  cabbages,  lettuce,  carrots,  artichokes  \cardos'\ , 
peppers,  onions,  prickly-pears,  pitahayas,  very  good  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  nuts,  acorns,  mulberries,  and  many  other  [fruits]  which  I 
leave  [unsaid]  to  avoid  tediousness.  Only,  I  mention  separately  the 
trees  of  pihon  nuts,*  which  are  of  a  different  species  from  those  of 
Spain,  for  they  [the  nuts]  are  large  and  tender  to  crack,  and  the  trees 
and  cones  [are]  small.  And  so  great  is  the  quantity  that  it  seems 
interminable  [inacabable^ ,  and  of  so  much  esteem  that  a  fanega  [of 
the  nuts]  is  worth  in  Mexico  [city]  twenty-three  and  twenty-four 
dollars  ;  and  they  who  turn  to  sell  them  again  [at  retail]  make  money 
on  them.  And  so  fertile  is  the  land  that  it  has  been  seen  to  harvest 
a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty,  fanegas  to  [each] 
fanega  sown  of  wheat ;  and  it  has  happened  that  they  have  harvested 
very  good  crops  from  the  stubble  of  the  year  before,  without  having 
given  it  any  other  working  than  a  little  irrigating. 

FISH. 

IT  has  likewise  many  rivers  in  which  are  fish  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  great  sloughs  [^estei^os^ ,  and  particularly  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
This,  when  it  carries  least  water,  and  we  can  ford  it,  comes  up 
to  the  saddle  ;  and  when  it  goes  swollen,  it  is  of  rapid  and  great 
current,  with  the  water  that  it  receives  from  the  melted  snows 
alone.  And  the  same  of  the  rest  of  the  small  rivers  [riachuelos^ 
which  unite  with  it.  All  the  which  are  very  abundant  in  catfish 
[^bagres~\,  trout  ytruchas'\,  silvery  chubs  [^sardinas^,  eels,  shovel- 
noses  l^agujas'],  matalotas,  suckers  \boquinetes'\,  gar-pikes  \cassones^ 
and  many  others,  f 

*N.  Y.  Pub.  I(ib.  translates  pinones  '''' pineapple-trees ’’  and  pinas  (cones)  “pine¬ 
apples”  !  The  pinon  is  little  largrer  than  a  beachnut.  It  grows  on  a  small  pine  tree; 
Finns  edulis. 

tThe  boniest  passag-e  in  Benavides.  Several  of  these  provincial  fish-names  are 
altog-ether  obsolete,  and  are  to  be  found  in  no  dictionary.  Bagre  is  catfish— Ictal- 
urus  furcatus  (channel  cat)  and  Ameiurus  natalis  (yellow  cat).  Trucha  is  trout — 
Salmo  spilurus.  A7iguila  is  eel — Ang-uilla  chrysypa.  Boqumete  is  unquestionably 
sucker,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  in  New  Mexico  (as  Moxostoma  cong-es- 
tum).  Sardma  is  doubtless  one  of  the  small  silvery  chubs  (Notropis  dilectus) 
which  abound  in  various  New  Mexican  streams  ;  while  of  course  true  “  sardines  ” 
are  not  found  there.  Aguja,  “needle,”  would  naturally  be  taken  to  be  the  g-arfish  ; 
but  it  is  used  by  the  native  New  Mexicans  today  (the  very  old-timers,  that  is)  for 
the  shovel-nosed  sturg-eon  of  the  Rio  Grande  (Scaphirhynchus  platyrhynchus). 
Casson  is  a  puzzle.  Doubtless  it  is  for  Cazon,  and  refers  to  some  ^?^«z;^r-fish— prob¬ 
ably  a  g-ar  pike  (Depisosteus  platystonius).  A  dogfish  is  Cazon  ;  but  of  course  there 
are  no  sharks  in  the  Rio  Grande.  Matalota  is  the  hardest  knot  of  all.  Matalote  was 
an  Aztec  “  Man-Killer.”  It  is  commonly  used  by  the  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  for  a  rack-o’-bones,  sharp-backed,  hard-gaited,  worthless  horse— an  intelli¬ 
gible  enough  metaphor— but  none  of  them  nowadays  apply  it  to  any  fish,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn.  Still,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  continuance  of  the  same  simile, 
and  that  Matalota  means  some  hard,  bony,  sharp-backed  fish.  It  might  be  the  sun- 
fish  or  “Punkin-seed,”  of  which  there  are  half  a  dozen  species  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  ;  or  the  Buffalo  Pish  Corcobado  (Hunchback),  which  is  common  as  far  up  as 
Chama  ;  or  possibly  the  Gaspregou  or  Sheepshead  (Aplodinotus  granniens),  a  big, 
lean,  tough,  bony  fish  common  in  Texas  rivers,  but  mostly  below  El  Paso.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  remember  that  in  1630  Arizona  was  an  unnamed  part  of  New  Mexico,  and 
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GAME. 

The  abundance  of  game  appears  infinite.  There  are  deer  of 
many  different  species,  and  some  like  large  mules  [for  size]* 
and  they  have  also  a  tail  like  a  mule.  And  others  as  great  as 
these,  though  the  tail  is  after  the  fashion  of  other  deer;  very 
thick  with  hair  [so]  that  it  seems  [as  if]  they  carry  a  shield  on 
the  haunch. f  And  they  are  so  great  and  strong  that  the  Maesse  de 
Campo,X  for  pomp  [grandezd],  had  his  coach  drawn  by  two  deer  of 
this  [kind] ,  which  they  tamed  since  [they  were]  little.  And  they 
pulled  with  such  dash  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  at  the  sides  [two] 
very  tame  mules  to  hold  them  back.  Of  the  rest  [deer] ,  of  medium 
size,§  there  are  very,  very  many  {muchissimos']',  and  on  these  the  In¬ 
dians  sustain  and  clothe  themselves  ;  for  of  the  hides  of  them  they 
make  and  tan  buckskins  [gamuzas^  so  good  that  they  sell  them  in 
Mexico  [city]  at  five  and  six  dollars.  Of  cotton-tail  rabbits  and 
jackrabbits  there  is  no  numbering;  foxes,  wolves,  [mountain]  lionsf 
wildcats  and  bears  are  also  most  numerous.  There  is  a  genus  of 
mountain  sheep,  very  great  and  with  very  bulky  horns.  And  up  a 
wall,  tho’  it  be  high  and  smooth,  they  clamber  at  speed;  or  up 
a  high  cliff,  as  it  were  by  a  ladder.  And  frisking  or  in  flight 
they  are  wont  to  fling  themselves  from  the  highest  cliffs  downward, 
falling  always  headfirst,  and  they  rise  immediately  with  all  nimble¬ 
ness,  as  if  they  had  done  nothing. TJ  And  in  all  [wild]  animals  all 
that  kingdom  is  very  abundant  ;  and  equally  [a6-.yz]  our  herds  have  al¬ 
ready  propagated  much  there  ;  [being]  taken  [thither]  from  New 
Spain,  for  there  were  none  there.  As,  herds  of  [horned]  cattle,  and 
sheep — and  [there]  the  ewes  ordinarily  bear  three  lambs  [at  a  birth] 
— herds  of  swine,  mules  and  famous  horses,  particularly  for  military 
use  \_para  las  armas'X .  And  it  is  very  well  worth  seeing  [es  mui  de 


that  Benavides  was  for  some  time  on  the  Gila,  the  puzzle  is  solved.  Pray  Francisco 
Garces  [see  Coues’s  Garces,  Vol.  I,  p.  1421,  writing-  in  1776,  says  the  only  fish  he  found 
in  the  Gila  was  “  that  which  they  called  Matolote.”  This  is  certainly  the  fish  named 
“  Gila”  by  Baird  and  Girard  in  1853,  after  the  river  in  which  they  found  it. 

The  foremost  of  American  ichihyolog'ists,  besides  identifying- the  other  fish  men¬ 
tioned  above,  sends  me  this  note  : 

“  Garces’s  remarks  settle  the  Matalota.  There  are  no  larg-e  fish  in  the  Gila  except¬ 
ing-  the  two  larg-e,  bony  chubs  called,  by  Baird  and  Girard,  Gila  robusta  and  Gila 
eleg-ans.  In  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  also  a  bigr,  rawboned  sucker  of 
much  the  same  build,  called  Xyrauchen  cypho,  the  Razor-back  or  Hump-back 
Sucker.  The  Gila  is  a  hump-back  chub,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long-,  with  a  low, 
larg-e  mouth  and  a  long-,  broad  tail.  It  is  popularly  known  as  Bony-Tail,  Gila 
Trout  and  Round-Tail  ;  and  is  about  as  poor  eating-  as  a  fish  can  be.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  there  is  a  chub  of  another  g-roup,  somewhat  similar  in  make¬ 
up,  thoug-h  not  so  ag-g-ravated  a  case.  It  reaches  a  leng-th  of  6  to  12  inches,  and  is 
found  everywhere  from  San  Buis  Park,  in  eddies  and  deep  places,  as  far  as  Brazos 
Santiag-o.  This  is  called  Pescadito,  or  Rio  Grande  Chub.  It  was  first  described 
from  Chihuahua  as  a  species  of  Gila,  because  in  its  humped  back  it  much  resembles 
the  true  Gila.  Its  rig-ht  name  is  Beuciscus  nig-rescens.”  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Thanks  are  also  due  the  expert  ling-uist  W.  M.  Tipton,  in  this  knotty  point ;  and  I 
have  consulted  larg-e  numbers  of  Mew  Mexicans  from  the  northern,  central  and 
southern  portions  of  the  territory.  The  N.  Y.  P.  B.  version  does  not  translate  baffres, 
matalotas  or  boqzihietes  ;  S3.rdi\nQs'’'’ for  sardinas ;  “needle-fish”  (which  means 

nothing-)  and  renders  cassofies  as  “topes,”  which  is  absurd.  Tope  is  Welsh  slangr 
for  a  dog-fish  or  other  shark  ;  and  there  are  no  dog-fish  in  New  Mexico.  It  also 
translates  grandes  esteros  “g-reat  lakes.  ”  Esteros  does  not  mean  lakes,  and  there  are 
no  lakes  there. — Ed. 

*The  “Mule-deer,”  Odocoilus  hemionus. 

tProbabb’-  the  “white-tailed  deer,”  Odocoilus  Americanus  macrouros. 

tBit.  “Master  of  the  camp.”  We  have  no  exact  equivalent.  Probably  Adjutant 
is  nearest. 

§The  “black-tail,”  Odocoilus  columbianus.  llOniitted  by  N.  Y.  Public  Bibrary. 

If  A  g-ood  “popular”  description  of  the  Cimarron,  or  mountain  sheep,  ovis  ammon. 
See  John  Muir’s  fine  chapter  in  The  Mountains  of  California. 
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ver]  when  the  Indians  make  a  g-eneral  hunt* ;  for  there  come  to¬ 
gether  four  or  five  thousand,  and  go  beating-up  \pxea7ido  for  ojeando, 
starting  game]  through  all  the  hills  they  wish,  making  a  surround  in 
such  manner  that  the  game  runs  against  people  on  all  sides  when  it 
flees.  And  they  go  on  narrowing  the  circle  in  [such]  manner  that  in 
a  brief  space  they  have  all  the  game  together,  where  are  seen  ani¬ 
mals  of  all  sorts.  The  killers  enter  within  the  circle,  and  those  with¬ 
out  close  in  ;  and  all  that  is  killed  is  divided  among  all — though  they 
give  advantages  [i.  e.  larger  shares]  to  the  captains. 

RIGOR  OF  THE  TEMPERATURE. 

The  temperature  is  by  extremes;  for  the  winter  is  very  rigorousf 
and  of  so  many  snows,  frosts  {y  elos,foryelos,  hielos^  and  cold 
[snaps]  that  all  the  rivers,  sloughs  [esteros'\  and  even  the 
Rio  del  Norte  freeze  in  [such]  manner  that  [people]  pass  over 
them  with  loaded  wagons, and  very  large  bands  of  cattle  at  full 
speed,  as  if  it  were  over  very  firm  ground.  And  then  we  Religious 
endure  very  great  hardship  to  cross  these  rivers  to  minister  to  the 
pueblos ;  for  as  the  rivers  stay  frozen,  they  are  on  top  like  polished 
and  slippery  crystal,  and  [people]  on  horseback  and  on  foot  give 
themselves  very  great  falls.  And  as  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  throw 
dirt  on  top,  so  that  the  feet  may  adhere  and  maintain  themselves,]: 
we  do  not  find  it  [the  dirt].  For  everything  is  so  frozen  that  to  make 
a  grave  in  the  Church,  a  fire  is  first  built  on  top  [of  the  earth  floor] 
that  it  may  thaw  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  opened  with  small  crowbars 
{barretas'l .  And  it  suffices  to  say  that  when  we  are  saying  Mass  we 
have  two  braziers  at  the  sides  of  the  Chalice  ;  and  with  all  this,  and 
the  warmth  of  many  people  that  are  in  the  Church,  the  wine  freezes 
for  us.§  And  so  every  winter  many  Indians  are  frozen  in  the  coun- 


*This  communal  surround-hunt  is  mentioned  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  his  Naufrag-ios 
about  1539  :  by  V  illagran  in  1610  etc.  For  description  of  it  in  modern  times  see  ^ 
New  Mexico  Da-vid  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.  Y.),  p.  54.  On  the  Zuni  mountains 
there  is  a  place  known  to  the  ZuSis  as  Na-ta-ta-quin,  “Deer-surround-place.” 

tThe  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  kept  records  in  N.  Mex.  ever  since  1871.  The 
coldest  weather  recorded  in  these  29  years,  at  the  localities  specified,  is  as  follows: 

Bernalillo,  N.  M.  (in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  about  the  center  of  N.  Mex.,  ffeo- 
grrapliically  and  as  to  altitude^  Dec.  24-31,  1896,  the  minimum  thermometer  was  re¬ 
spectively  below  zero,  2°,  7°,  5°,  10°,  11°,  5°,  8°,  13°. 

On  Feb.  15,  1895,  the  lowest  thermometer  was — 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  11  below  zero. 

Albuquerque,  10  below  zero. 

Dos  Lunas  (and  ag-ain  next  day),  11  below  zero. 

Aztec,  18  below  zero. 

Las  Veg-as,  24  below  zero.  (Feb.  14,  12°  below  ;  Feb.  16,  22°  below.) 

Ft.  Stanton,  26  below  zero. 

On  Jan.  4, 1897  the  mercury  at  Los  Lunas,  well  down  the  valley,  reached  11°  below 
zero  ;  and  Jan.  22,  1898,  10°  below. 

The  coldest  weather  recorded  in  Santa  B'e  since  1871  was  13°  below  zero;  Dec.  25, 
1879,  and  Jan.  21,  1883. 

The  Rio  Grande  has  frozen  over  several  times  in  the  memory  o^people  now  living". 
I  myself  have  seen  cattle  and  wagfons  cross  on  the  ice.  Castaneda  speaks  of  the 
Rio  Grande  as  frozen  over  in  1540-41:  “Which  for  almost  four  mouths  had  been 
frozen  over  so  that  they  crossed  the  ice  on  horseback.” — Fd. 

^Utterly  bog-g-led  by  the  N.  Y.  P.  L.  “Translation.” 

§An  excellent  example  of  the  virtue  of  the  rule,  fit  for  all  students:  “When  a 
statement  seems  to  you  safe,  investigrate  it;  when  a  statement  seems  to  you  incredi¬ 
ble,  investigate  it.”  To  three  specialists  in  N.  Mex.  histor3', long  resident  in  the 
territory  and  familiar  with  overs’^  c<irner  of  it,  this  story  of  Benavides  seemed 
strained— we  never  had  dealt  with  wine  in  cold  weather.  Investigation  proves  the 
assertion  true  beyond  a  peradventure.  Omitting  abundant  testimony  as  to  the  con¬ 
gealing  of  wine  in  barrels,  the  precise  thing  Benavides  speaks  of  has  befallen  many 
of  his  successors  in  N.  Mex.,  two  and  a  half  centuries  later.  Tiles’-  had  never  heard 
of  Benavides;  but  among  others  the  following  priests,  for  whose  reliability  I  am 
prepared  to  vouch,  have  experienced  in  N.  Mex.  the  freezing  of  the  sacramental 
wine  upon  the  altar: 

Rev.  Father  J.  Coudert,  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.  Has  ministered  in  the  Territory  ever 
since  1856.  In  the  winter  of  1869-70  the  wine  froze  in  the  chalice  upon  his  altar  in 
the  church  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  A  hot  stove  was  behind  the  altar.  On  Christmas 
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try,  and  many  Spaniards  have  their  ears,  feet  and  hands  frozen. 
And  on  the  contrary,  in  summer  the  heat  is  more  intolerable* * 
than  the  cold  in  winter.  And  so  it  sometimes  seems  that  the  breath 
fails  altogether — [tho’  this  is]  in  some  Provinces  more  than  in  others. 

[Thk]  huge  [grandiosa]  apache  nation.  (33) 

WITH  what  has  been  said  it  will  suffice  for  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  which  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  a  stretch  of  a  hundred  leagues,  on 
one  and  the  other  bank  [of  the  stream] .  All  of  which  are 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  huge  Apache  nation.  And 
without  exaggeration,  it  alone  has  more  people  than  all  the  nations  of 
New  Spain  [put]  together,  even  including  \_aunque  e7itre\  the  Mexi¬ 
can  [nation]  .f  It  is  a  people  very  fiery  and  bellicose,  and  very  crafty 
\ardidosa\'^  in  war.  Even  in  the  method  of  speaking  they  show  a  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  rest  of  the  nations.  For  these  speak  rather 
softly  {queditd]  and  deliberately  [a  espacid] ,  and  the  Apaches  seem 
[fairly]  to  break  their  heads  with  the  word.];  They  do  not  dwell  in 
settlements,  nor  in  houses,  but  in  tents  and  huts  \_rancherias\ ,  foras¬ 
much  as  they  move  from  mountain  range  to  range,  seeking  game, 
which  is  their  sustenance.  However,  each  hut  of  a  principal  or  indi¬ 
vidual  \de  principal  y  propio\  has  its  recognized  land  \territorid\  on 
which  they  plant  corn  and  other  seeds.  They  go  clad  in  gamuzas, 
which  are  the  skins  of  deer,  very  well  tanned  and  adorned  in  their 
fashion,  and  the  women  gallantly  Ygalanal  and  honestly  clad.  They 
have  no  more  idolatry  than  that  of  the  Sun,  and  even  that  is  not  gen¬ 
eral  to  all  of  [them]  ;  and  they  scoif  much  at  the  other  nations  which 
have  idols.  They  are  wont  to  have  the  [as  many]  wives  {tnugeresl 
as  they  can  support  ;  and  upon  her  whom  they  take  in  adultery  they 
irremissibly  execute  their  law,  which  is  to  cut  ofi  her  ears  and  nose  ; 
and  they  repudiate  her.§  They  are  very  obedient  to  their  elders 
[fnayores;  also  superiors]  and  hold  them  in  great  respect.  They  teach 
and  chastise  their  children,  [which  is  a]  difference  from  the  other 
nations,  who  have  no  chastisement  whatever.  ||  They  pride  them- 


da3s  1863,  wine  froze  at  a  mass  he  was  saying-  under  a  temporary  shelter  at  Prescott, 
Ariz.  (This  was  part  of  N.  Mex.  in  1630  ) 

Rev.  Rather  Aug-ustin  Redon.  Wine  froze  in  the  chalice  upon  his  altar  in  the 
church  at  Belen,  N.  M.,  Jan.  7,  1874. 

Rev  Father  A.  Docher,  Isleta,  N.  M.  Wine  froze  on  the  altar  of  the  Isleta 
church  in  the  winter  of  1895-6  ;  not  in  the  chalice,  but  in  the  cruet. 

I  should  be  g-lad  to  know  dates  and  places  for  other  similar  experiences  in  New 
Mexico. — Ed. 

*  The  hottest  weather  recorded  by  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Santa  Fe  was  101°  in 
July,  1871 ;  June  and  Aug-ust,  same  year,  98°  and  97°  respectively  ;  96°  July,  97°  Au- 
g-ust,  1878.  Santa  Fe  is  over  7000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  summer  mean  temperature 
is  from  64°  to  7l°,  about.  In  30  years  the  hig-hest  temperature  has  been  90°,  or  over, 
31  times  ;  95°,  or  over,  8  times. 

Albuquerque,  like  Bernalillo,  is  about  5000  feet  altitude,  and  a  fair  mean  for  the 
Territory.  The  hig-hest  recorded  temperature  there  in  20  years  is  110°,  111°,  111°,  for 
June,  July  and  Aug-ust,  1874.  The  months  of  June,  July  and  Aug-ust  rarely  fail  to 
score  there  a  maximum  temperature  of  95°  or  over  ;  and  for  four  years  in  succession 
the  mercury  rose  to  100°  or  over  in  each  of  these  mouths. 

El  Paso,  the  extreme  south  of  the  Territory,  very  rarely  fails  to  score  from  100°  to 
105°  for  a  summer  maximum  ;  frequently  110°  ;  and  occasionally  112°.  The  hig-hest 
record  was  113°  in  June,  1883. 

tAn  absurd  overestimate.  The  Indian  population  of  New  Spain  [Mexico]  was  over 
50  times  that  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  N.  Y.  Public  Library  version  char¬ 
acteristically  blunders  here,  b5'^  '"'excluding  the  Mexican  nation.”  II  N.  Y.  Public 
Library  “Bold.” 

tThe  Apaches  of  today  say  the  Navajos  speak  bad  Apache  ;  the  Navajos  say  the 
Apaches  speak  bad  Navajo.  H. 

§Every  “old-timer”  in  the  Territories  has  seen  chata  or  noseless  Apache  women  ; 
for  the  ancient  law  is  still  in  force. 

llMr.  Hodg-e,  who  lived  in  Zuni  over  a  year,  says  :  “  I  never  saw  Zuni  fathers  or 

mothers  punish  their  children  more  severely  than  by  scolding- ;  and  these  children 
are  more  obedient,  respectful  and  well-behaved  in  g-eneral  than  most  white  child- 
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selves  much  on  speaking  the  truth,  and  hold  for  dishonored  him 
whom  they  catch  in  a  lie.  And  although,  being  one  nation,  it  is  all 
[of]  one  tongue,  since  it  is  so  extensive  there  does  not  fail  to  be  some 
variation,  but  no  such  matter  that  it  cannot  be  very  well  understood. 
And  commencing  at  the  beginning  of  it — which,  as  we  come  to  New 
Mexico,  is  the  Province  of  the  Apaches  of  the  Perrillo,  it  [the  Apache 
country]  runs  on  this  side  to  the  West  as  far  as  the  South  Sea  [the 
Pacific]  and  in  it  are  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  ;  and  continues 
up  to  the  North  without  our  having  found  the  end  in  that  direction 
[por  alii],  and  hits  the  strait  of  Anian.* * * * §  And  circling  New  Mexico 
with' this  nation,  to  the  side  of  the  liast,  it  widens  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues,  until  it  returns  to  strike  again  the  Province  of  the  Per¬ 
rillo  ;  making  in  this  [circuit]  more  than  three  hundred  leagues  of 
circumference  for  New  Mexico  on  its  frontiers.  It  is  a  nation  so 
bellicose,  all  of  it,  that  it  has  been  the  crucible  for  the  courage  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  for  this  [reason]  they  esteem  them  highly  and 
say  That  only  the  Spaniards  merit  the  title  of  People,  and  that  the 
nations  of  settled  [podlados]  Indians  do  not. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  CONVERSIONf  OE  THE  APACHES. 

IGAVH  a  beginning  to  the  conversion!  of  this  Apache  nation  on 
the  side  of  the  North,  in  the  Rancherias  of  the  Captain  Quinia,! 
[who  is]  well  known  for  being  so  belligerent ;  planting  in  them 
the  first  Crosses;  and  a  Religious  continued  it  [the  conversion]  .§ 
They  rebelled  after  the  Captain  and  his  wife  and  his  children  had 
been  baptized  ;  and  they  wished  to  kill  the  Padre  who  was  catechis¬ 
ing  them.  And  having  their  arrows  already  pointed  at  him,  they  did 
not  dare  to  do  it,  and  fled  from  the  Rancheria  and  left  the  Padre 
[there]  alone.  Whereupon  ke  left  them  for  the  time  being  [aquella 
vez] .  And  they  are  again  being  reduced  to  peacefulness.  For  this 
is  what  always  happens  in  the  conversions  at  the  beginning. 

CONVERSION  OE  THE  APACHES  OE  XIEA,  AND  NOTABLE  HIEROGEYPH 
OE  AN  APACHE  CAPTAIN. 

Turning  back,  then,  toward  the  beginning!  of  this  Apache 
nation,  by  the  [part]  nearest  \por  lo  mas  cercano]  to  the 
Province  of  the  Perrillo,  is  that  [province]  of  the  Apaches 
of  Xila,^  fourteen  leagues  from  the  pueblo  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  de  Senecil,  of  the  Province  of  the  Piros.  Our  Ford 
was  pleased  that  its  Head  Captain**,  named  Sanaba,  should  be 
converted  by  having  heard  me  preach  many  times  in  Senecu,  where 
he  ordinarily  attended.  And  he  in  person  preached  to  those  of  his 
rancherias;  and  thus  was  converted  that  [rancheria]  in  which  he 


ren.”  I  myself  have  been  intimate  with  the  Pueblos  over  16  years,  am  familiar  with 
all  their  villages,  and  lived  in  one  for  five  years.  I  never  saw  but  one  Pueblo  child 
chastised  ;  and  he  was  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  (except  gfrown-up  Carlisle  graduates) 
that  was  impudent  to  his  parents  or  to  any  older  person- — Ed. 

*Eor  this  mythical  “Northwest  Passag’e”  from  ocean  to  ocean,  see  this  mag'azine, 
Vol.  XI,  p.  343,  Note  32  ;  and  pp.  225,  226,  223,  paragraphs  163,  172,  193. 

t  N.  Y.  P.  L.  “  Mission.” 

tEvidently  the  “Great  Captain  Quima,”  mentioned  by  Eray  Geronimo  de  Zarate- 
Salmeron,  1626.  See  this  magazine  for  Dec.,  1899,  p.  47. 

§  As  has  already  been  seen,  two  missionaries  of  the  Perea  party  were  assigned  in 
1629  to  the  Apaches  under  the  chiefs  Quinia  and  Manases,  namely,  P.  Pr.  Barthol- 
ome  Romero  and  Er.  Erancisco  Munoz.  The  former  of  these  is  probably  the  one  to 
to  whom  Benavides  now  refers. 

II  Principio,  N.  Y.  P.  E.,  “  North!” 

UBenavides  is  the  very  first  person  to  use  the  name  which  today  survives  in  the 
Rio  “Gila”  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  At  the  period  of  our  author,  Xila  was  only 
the  name  of  an  Apache  settlement  in  the  locality  described,  i.  e.,  probably  about  the 
head  of  Corduroy  canon  in  Socorro  county.  H. 

**  Capita.n  Mayor.  N.  Y.  P.  E.,  “  Its  great  captain!” 
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lived;  and  little  by  little  he  goes  on  converting  the  other  [rancherias] 
which  are  subject  to  him;  and  today  we  have  there  a  Religious*  who 
goes  on  catechising  them  and  settling  them  down  [podlando]  f.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  telling  on  this  occasion  two  strange  \particu- 
lares\  cases  which  befell  me  in  this  conversion,  wherein  Your  Majesty 
will  perceive  \echard  de  ver\  what  is  going  on  there.  The  one  was 
that  as  I  was  going  to  this  pueblo  of  Xila  to  catechise  them,  their 
Captain  Sanaba  knew  of  it  and  came  fourteen  leagues  to  the  pueblo 
of  San  Antonio  de  Senecu  to  receive  me;  and  after  I  had  regaled  him 
with  what  I  could 4  he  ordered  a  servant  to  unloose  a  little  bundle 
which  he  was  carrying,  and  took  out  from  it  a  doubled-up  gamuza, 
which  is  a  tanned  deerskin,  and  presented  it  to  me.  And,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  was  within,  [but]  persuaded  that  he  was  simply  presenting 
me  with  that  {gamuza] ,  I  said  to  him  that  he  already  knew  that  I  did 
not  wish  that  they  should  give  me  anything;  that  what  I  desired  of 
them  was  solely  that  with  all  their  heart  they  should  adore  the  I^ord 
of  Heaven  and  Rarth.  And  smiling,  he  said  to  me.  That  I  should 
undouble  the  buckskin  and  see  what  it  contained  within.  I  did  so, 
and  saw  in  it  that  it  was  very  white  and  large;  and  painted  in  the 
middle  of  it  [was]  a  Sun  of  green  color,  with  a  Cross  on  top;  and 
below  the  Sun  [was]  painted  the  Moon  in  grey  color,  with  another 
Cross  on  top.  And  although  something  of  what  it  meant  to  tell  me 
flashed  across  me,  I  asked  him  what  that  painting  signified.  He  said 
thus:  “  Padre,  until  now  we  had  not  recognized  any  other  benefactor 
so  great  as  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  ;  for  the  Sun  warms  us  and  gives 
light  by  day  and  nourishes  the  plants  for  us;  and  the  Moon  gives  us 
light  by  night.  And  so  we  used  to  adore  these  two,  as  them  that  did 
us  so  much  good,  and  we  knew  not  that  there  was  any  other  thing 
better ;  but  now  that  thou  has  taught  us  that  God  is  the  Rord,  and 
Creator  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon  and  of  all  things,  and  that  the 
Cross  is  a  token  of  God,  I  ordered  [them]  to  paint  the  Cross  over  the 
Sun  and  over  the  Moon,  that  thou  shouldst  understand  that  we  do  that 
which  thou  teachest  us;  and  not  forget  that  above  everything  we 
adore  God  and  His  Holy  Cross.”  Blessed  be  God,  and  praised  for  alll 
Only  he  who  has  attempted  conversion  knows  the  spiritual  joy  that  a 
Religious  experiences  when  in  such-like  occasions  he  sees  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  gained;  and  he  reckons  {da]  for  well  employed  the  risks 
he  has  passed  through  in  the  conversion.  (34)  And  exactly  so,  one  will 
very  well  recognize  the  natural  talent  of  so  much  reflection  which 
God  hath  given  to  this  nation;^  since  I  know  not  what  better  reasons 
the  ancient  natural  Philosophers  could  have  given  than  [did]  this  In¬ 
dian,  a  barbarian  in  our  opinion,  to  persuade  himself  to  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  our  true  and  universal  Creator,  Redeemer  and  Rord. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  NAVA  JO-APACHES.  |  (35) 

SARRYING,  then,  from  this  Province  of  the  Apaches  of  Xila, 
and  passing  forward  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  to  the  side 
of  the  West  from  the  settlements,  coasting  along  these  to  the 
northward  more  than  fifty  leagues — [which  are]  full  of  ranch¬ 
erias  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Xila — one  encounters  the  Province 
of  the  Apaches  of  Navajo. *1]  Although  they  are  of  the  same 

Apache  nation  as  the  foregoing,  they  are  subject  and  subordinate  to 


^Doubtless  Fr.  Francisco  Munoz.  See  note, 
t  N.  Y.  P.  ly  does  not  attempt  to  translate  this. 
t  N.  Y.  P.  Iv.,  “  after  regralingr  me  with  wliat  he  could.” 

§  A  characteristic  l)ogrg-le  here  by  the  N.  Y.  P.  L. 

II  Or  Apaches  of  Navajo. 

HThus  the  Zunis  pronounce  it,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  H.  So  do 
most  of  the  other  Pueblos  ;  and  the  Navajos  themselves,  when  they  use  this  “for¬ 
eign”  word  at  all.— Ed. 
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another  Chief  Captain,  and  have  a  distinct  mode  of  living’.  For 
those  of  back  [yonder]  did  not  use  to  plant,  but  sustained  themselves 
by  the  chase;  and  today  we  have  broken  land  for  them  and  taught 
them  to  plant.  But  these  of  Navajd  are  very  great  farmers  \labra~ 
dores],  for  that  [is  what]  “  Navajo”  signifies — “  great  planted  fields” 
[  sementeras  grande^.  This  Province  is  the  most  bellicose  of  all  the 
Apache  nation,  and  [is]  where  the  Spaniards  have  well  shown  their 
valor.  This  cordillera  runs  another  fifty  or  sixty  leagues,  the  which 
are  full  of  deposits  \minerales\  of  rock  alum  [^piedra  lumbre.,^  for  alum- 
bre\  And  as  all  these  town-dwelling  and  Christian  nations 

are  inclined  to  dyeing,  to  have  wherewith  to  dye  \j)intar^  lit.  “paint.”] 
their  clothing  they  need  alum.f  which  exists  only  in  those  ranges. 
And  to  go  after  it  two  or  three  thousand  Indians  unite;  and  to  meet 
these  in  war,  the  said  Navajo-Apaches  sally  in  defense  of  their  terri¬ 
tory;  and  over  the  afi'air  there  are  very,  very  many  deaths.  Unless 
it  chances  [is]  that  they  arrive  in  a  time  when  the  Apaches  have 
withdrawn  to  other  ranges  to  hunt;  and  after,  when  they  know  that 
these  have  come  to  take  away  their  alum  from  them,  they  unite  very 
purposefully  \7nuy  de  propositd]  and  come  to  make  war  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  [Indians]  in  revenge  for  their  having  entered  upon  their  lands. 
And  the  people  is  so  numerous  that  in  two  days  there  come  together 
more  than  thirty  thousand  Indians [armed]  with  bow  and  arrow. 
And  this  is  very  little  exaggeration;  for  sundry  times  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  have  gone  there  to  fight,  to  chastise  them  for  the  many  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  they  kill,  although  they  assaulted  them  at  daybreak§ 
and  caught  them  off  their  guard,  they  always  found  the  fields  curdled\ 
\quaxados,  for  cuajados\  with  people  beyond  number.  They  have  their 
sort  of  lodgings  under  the  ground,  and  a  certain  sort  of  Xacales"^  in 
which  to  store  their  crops,  and  they  always  dwell  in  that  spot.  And 
now,  in  the  month  of  September,  of  the  past  year  of  [1]629,  it  pleased 
our  Cord  that  I  should  pacify  them.**  For  which  purpose  I  founded  a. 
Monastery  and  Church  in  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara, ff  of  the  nation 
of  the  Teoas,  Christians,  who  were  dwellers  on  the  frontier  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  damages  from  these  Apaches.  And  I  desired  much  to 
make  the  peace  between  them,  for  thence  would  result  their  conver¬ 
sion — as  [indeed]  it  did  result.  And  because  the  happening  of  it  was 
peculiar,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  to  Your  Majesty’s  taste  to  know  the 
method  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  thus. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


NOTES  BY  FREDERICK  WEBB  HODGE. 

tf32.  Moqui  Nation.— This  well  known  group  of  pueblos  occupied  by  Indians  who 
call  themselves  Hopi  (Moqui  being-  an  opprobrious  epithet  of  alien  origin  which  the 
natives  grreatly  dislike),  still  exist  in  northeastern  Arizona.  They  were  first  seen 
by  whites  in  1540  when  Pedro  Tobar  and  Jjian  de  Padilla,  of  Coronado’s  army,  vis¬ 
ited  this  “  Province  of  Tusayan  ”  from  Zuni.  The  name  Moqui  was  first  employed 
in  the  form  of  Mohace  and  Mohoce  (the  Queres  name)  by  Eipejo  in  1553,  and  in  1598 
Onate  used  the  term  Mohoqui  to  desig-nate  the  inhabitants  of  Tusayan.  Recent  re¬ 
searches  show  the  Hopi  people  to  be  composed  of  many  clans  and  phratries  which 
have  entered  the  country  from  various  sections,  g-radually  losing-  their  own  lau- 

*  N.  Y.  P.  I/,  does  not  translate  this  at  all. 

tAs  a  mordan  t. 

4 A  g-ross  exag-g-eration.  The  Navajos  did  not  then  number  above  40(X)  all  told. 

6  Les  daban  alvazo.  N.  Y.  P.  £<•  does  not  translate  this. 

B  N.  Y,  P.  I/.,  Crowded,”  wholly  missing'  the  striking*  metaphor. 

Huts  of  chinked  palisades.  N.  Y.  P.  I<.  does  not  translate  it. 

**This  proves  conclusively  that  Benavides  did  not  leave  N.  Mex.  until  long-  after 
the  arrival  (Easter,  1629)  of  his  successor  in  the  custodianship,  Perea.  It  corrobo¬ 
rates  his  g-eneral  statement,  at  the  outset,  that  he  “  has  traveled  these  2600  leag-ues 
[from.N.  Mex.  to  Spain]  in  this  year  of  1630.” 

tt  See  illustration,  p.  420.  tt  See  p.  348,  November. 
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g-uag-e  through  intermarriage  and  adopting  that  of  the  nuclear  people  ;  probably 
the  Snake  clan,  which  is  of  northern  and  evidently  of  Shoshonean  origin. 

The  traditional  history  of  the  vafious  clans  and  villages  is  almost  inextricably 
confused,  but  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  documentary  evidence,  owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  Tusayan  from  the  seat  of  Spanish  colonization  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
much  light  has  been  shed  on  the  historical  period  during  recent  years.  The  first 
missionaries  established  among  the  Hopi  were  Padre  Fray  Francisco de'Porras,  and 
two  lay  brothers.  Fray  Andres  Gutierrez  and  Fray  Cristoval  de  la  Concepcion,  who 
were  members  of  Perea’s  force  of  30  friars  who  reached  New  Mexico  in  1629.  The 
party  o^  friars  selected  for  the  western  pueblos  proceeded  from  Santa  Fe  to  Acoma 
and  Zuni,  at  which  pueblos  the  priests  designed  therefor  were  left.  Thence  with  an 
escort  of  12  soldiers  the  three  Religious  mentioned  continued  to  Tusayan  or  the 
“  Moqui  Nation,”  reaching  the  pueblo  of  Awatobi  on  San  Bernardo’s  day  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  name  of  that  saint  to  the  new  mission.  Porras  was  poisoned  at  Awatobi 
in  1633,  but  the  fate  of  his  two  companions,  who  were  probably  assigned  to  Walpi 
and  Oraibi,  is  not  known.  Missions  existed  at  a  late  period  at  Shumopovi  and 
Shipauolovi  ;  but  the  Hopi  were  never  very  friendly  with  the  Spaniards,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  missionaries,  four  of  whom  they  killed  in  Aug.,  1680.  None  of  the  mis¬ 
sions  were  reestablished  after  the  Pueblo  rebellion,  and  an  attempt  by  the  people  of 
Awatobi  in  1700  to  obtain  priests  from  Santa  Fe  so  angered  the  other  villagers  that 
they  fell  upon  that  pueblo,  burned  it,  and  killed  most  of  its  inhabitants. 

About  the  same  time  an  aggregation  of  Tehua  people  from  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico  went  to  Tusayan  to  aid  them,  it  is  said,  in  their  defense  against  the  Utes, 
establishing  themselves  in  a  village  called  Hano,  on  the  “  First  Mesa  ”  of  Tusayan. 
The  language  of  the  Hano  people  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Hopi  proper, 
although  the  two  peoples  have  lai'gely  intermarried.  The  Tusayan  pueblos,  with 
their  populations  are:  Walpi,  232  ;  Sichumovi,  103  ;  Hano,  161  ;  Mishongnovi,  244  ; 
Shipauolovi,  126  ;  Shumopovi,  225  ;  Oraibi,  905.  None  of  the  villages  occupies  its  16th 
century  site,  and  in  addition  to  Hano,  it  is  certain  that  Sichumovi,  at  least,  did  not 
exist  at  so  early  a  date. 

33.  Apachr. — The  name  of  this  most  southerly  division  of  the 
Athapascan  stock  is  derived  from  a  Yuman  term  sig-nifying-  “fig-ht- 
ing-  men.”  It  has  also  been  applied,  in  combination,  to  tribes  of  the 
Yuman  stock,  as  Apache  Yumas,  Apache  Mojaves,  etc.  No  group  of 
tribes  has  been  so  completely  confused  by  writers,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  popular  names  were  derived  mainly  from  local  or  tempo¬ 
rary  habitat,  regardless  of  their  shifting  propensities  ;  hence  some 
of  the  common  names  of  apparently  different  Apache  tribes  or  bands 
are  synonymous,  or  practically  so,  while  others  are  collective  ;  again, 
as  employed  by  some  writers,  a  name  may  include  much  more  or 
much  less  than  when  employed  by  others.  The  appended  list  will 
serve  in  a  measure  to  explain  the  various  Apache  divisions,  exclusive 
of  the  Navajo  who  in  later  times  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  Athapascan  tribe  : 

I.  Vaqueros.  This  name  was  first  employed  by  Castano  de  Sosa 
in  1590  to  designate  the  buffalo-hunting  Apaches  of  eastern  New 
Mexico  and  western  Texas.  They  were  the  “Quereches,  <5  baqueros 
que  viven  en  tiendas  de  cueros  adobados,  entre  el  ganado  de  Cibola  ; 
es  infinita  gente  los  Apiches,”  of  Ohate  (1598),  and  therefore  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Querechos  of  Coronado  (1541),  the  latter  being  the 
Pecos  generic  Tdgu-Keresh,  for  the  Apaches,  or  the  specific  Keretsd 
for  the  Navajo  tribe.  They  consisted  of  the  tribes  later  known  as 
Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Paraones,  Pipans,  and  Claneros  —  in  other 
words,  all  the  Apaches  who  subsisted  largely  on  the  buffalo. 

a.  Of  those  mentioned,  the  Mescaleros  (so  named  from  their  cus¬ 
tom  of  eating  mescal  bread)  seem  to  have  been  first  mentioned  in 
1791 ;  they  ranged  from  about  eastern  central  New  Mexico  to  the 
Bolson  de  Mapimf,  Chihuahua;  are  now  located  on  a  reservation  in 
southeastern  New  Mexico  ;  population  444. 

b.  The  Jicarillas.,  or  Xicarillas,  were  first  mentioned  in  1724,  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  small  cup-shaped  baskets  (jicaras) 
which  they  manufacture.  They  were  the  northernmost  of  all  the 
Apache,  ranging  north,  northeast,  and  east  of  Taos,  in  north¬ 
eastern  New  Mexico,  southern  Colorado,  and  southwestern  Kansas, 
where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Utes  and  Comanches.  They  are 
now  on  a  reservation  in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  country  of  northwestern 
New  Mexico,  numbering  840. 
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c.  The  Faraones  are  no  long'er  known,  but  they  were  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  Rio  Grande  settlements  early  in  the  eig-hteenth  century, 
when  their  habitations  were  in  the  Sandia  mountains,  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Gadrones  west  of  that  stream. 
The  name  was  probablj’’  collective  rather  than  specific,  including’ 
several  vagrant  bands  of  Mescaleros,  Mimbrenos,  and  probably 
Mogollones,  but  as  the  various  designations  were  indiscriminately 
given  to  any  Indians  seen  in  the  regions  which  suggested  the  names 
of  the  respective  bands,  this  cannot  be  determined  to  a  nicety.  Orozco 
y  Berra  gave  Yuta-jenne  as  the  native  name  of  the  Faraones  or  Far- 
aonas,  a  term  which  he  applies  also  to  the  Navajo. 

d.  The  LlaneroSy  or  “Plainsmen,”  were  the  easternmost  of  the 
Apache  group,  roaming  the  Glano  Fstacado  of  eastern  New  Mexico 
and  western  Texas,  and  extending  southward  into  Coahuila.  They 
comprised  three  divisions,  the  Nataje,  Gipan,  and  Glanero  proper, 
now  known  only  as  the  Nadiisha  (Nataje)  or  Kiowa  Apache,  and  the 
Gipan.  The  former,  numbering  193,  are  under  the  Kiowa  agency, 
Oklahoma ;  the  principal  remnant  of  the  Gipans  are  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  mountains,  Coahuila,  while  a  dozen  or  so  are  incorporated  with 
the  Tonkawa  in  Oklahoma. 

II.  Chiricahua.  One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
Apache  group,  so  called  from  their  former  mountain  home  {tsHhly 
“  mountain  kawa^  “  great  ”)  in  southeastern  Arizona.  Their  own 
name  is  Aiaha,  or  Haya-a.  The  Chiricahuas  were  the  most  warlike 
of  all  the  Arizona  Indians,  their  raids  extending  into  New  Mexico, 
and  throughout  southern  Arizona,  northern  Chihuahua,  and  north¬ 
eastern  Sonora.  Among  their  well  known  warriors  were  Cochise, 
Chato,  Natchez  or  Nachai,  Bonito,  and  Geronimo.  The  tribe  was  re¬ 
moved  to  San  Carlos  reservation  in  1876,  because  a  couple  of  their 
number  became  drunk  and  killed  the  two  white  ruffians  who  sold 
them  the  whisky.  Ten  years  of  hostility  followed,  and  after  the 
final  round-up  the  leaders  and  their  families  were  confined  in  Florida 
and  Alabama  and  later  sent  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  298  still 
reside.  Most  of  the  tribe  is  under  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Arizona. 
One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Chiricahua  are  the  : 

a.  PinalenoSy  or  Arivaipas,  named  respectively  from  the  Pinaleno 
range  and  Arivaipa  creek,  in  southeastern  Arizona,  where  they  for¬ 
merly  lived.  The  native  name  of  this  division  is  Tchi-kun,  signify¬ 
ing  “juniper,”  from  an  important  clan,  hence,  probably  through 
misunderstanding,  the  popular  Spanish  name  of  the  tribe,  meaning 
“  pinery  people.”  Gike  the  rest  of  the  Chiricahuas,  the  Pinalenos  are 
so  mixed  with  the  other  Apaches  of  the  White  Mountain  reservation 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  segregated.  They  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 

III.  Coyotero.  So  named,  it  is  said,  from  their  former  habit  of 
subsisting  partly  on  coyotes.  The  name  has  been  applied  very  in¬ 
discriminately,  but  is  generally  accepted  to  mean  the  Apaches  orig¬ 
inally  living  in  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Arizona,  between  San  Carlos  creek  and  the  Gila,  although 
they  ranged  practically  throughout  the  limits  of  the  Territory.  They 
officially  number  647. 

Pinal  Coyotero.  These  were  so  called  because  they  were  supposed 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Coyoteros  usually  inhabiting  the  Pinal 
mountains  between  Pinal  and  Pinto  creeks  and  Salt  river,  although 
they  were  sometimes  found  pretty  far  from  home.  The  name  was 
also  used  synonymously  with  Tonto  Apache,  but  not  with  Apache 
Tonto,  which  was  the  name  of  three  or  four  mixed  bands,  principally 
of  Yunian  blood.  The  Spanish  name  Tonto  (“stupid,  ignorant, 
foolish”)  applied  to  these  people,  is  a  misnomer.  Their  own  name, 
Dilzhay  or  Deldje,  signifying  “  red  ant,”  was  evidently  originally 
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the  name  of  a  clan.  The  Tontos  under  the  San  Carlos  ag-ency  are 
officially  reported  to  number  863.  The  well-known  “  Tonto  Basin” 
in  Arizona  derived  its  name  from  the  tribe. 

IV.  Gileno.  As  already  seen,  this  name  was  first  applied  by 
Benavides  to  the  Apaches  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gila  in  New 
Mexico — possibly  those  who  later  became  known  as  the  Tchishi-dinrie 
or  Warm  Springs  Apaches,  of  whom  Victorio  and  Nana  were  famous 
chiefs  in  1880-82.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  name  Gileno  speci¬ 
fically  designated  a  small  band  east  of  the  Cliiricahuas,  about  the 
Rio  Gila  in  southwestern  N.  Mex.,  and  generically  to  all  of  the  Gila 
river  Indians  including  parts  of  the  Coyoteros,  Mogollones,  Pinal 
Coyoteros,  Cliiricahuas,  and  Mimbrenos,  and  even  the  Pimas  of 
another  stock.  The  name,  therefore,  has  no  ethnic  significance. 

V.  Mimbreno.  While  the  principal  habitat  of  these  Apaches 
was  in  the  mountains  from  which  they  derived  their  name  (the 
Mimbres)  they  roamed  over  an  extensive  territory  from  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  southward  into  Coahuila,  and  west¬ 
ward  to  the  present  White  Mountains  in  Arizona.  They  are  identical 
with  the  Coppermine  Apaches  of  some  writers,  and  with  a  part  of 
the  Gilenos  of  others.  The  celebrated  warrior  “  Mangas  Colorado” 
was  a  member  of  this  band. 

VI.  Mogollon.  So  called  from  their  former  range,  the  Mogollon 
mesa  and  mountains  extending  from  western  New  Mexico  into  east¬ 
ern  Arizona,  which  in  turn  received  its  name  from  Don  Juan  Ignacio 
Flores  Mogollon,  governor  of  New  Mexico,  1712-15. 

The  present-day  official  designation  of  the  Apaches,  with  their 
population,  is  as  follows ;  Coyoteros,  under  San  Carlos  agency,  Ari¬ 
zona,  647;  San  Carlos  Apaches,  same  agency,  1288 ;  Tonto  Apaches 
(including  some  Indians  of  Yuman  affinity),  same  agency,  863  ; 
White  Mountain  Apaches,  same  agency,  1824 ;  Mescaleros,  on  Mesca- 
lero  reservation.  New  Mexico,  444  ;  Jicarillas,  on  Jicarilla  reserva¬ 
tion,  New  Mexico,  840 ;  Apaches  (i.  e.  Kiowa  Apaches  or  Nadiisha), 
under  Kiowa  agency,  Oklahoma,  193  ;  Apaches  (i.  e.  Chiricahua 
prisoners)  under  War  Department  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  298. 
Total  population,  exclusive  of  a  few  Dipans  in  Coahuila,  but  includ¬ 
ing  23  children  in  Eastern  schools,  6,420. 

34.  The  Father  Custodian  seems  to  express  the  belief  that  the 
Christianization  of  the  Apaches  was  already  well  under  way  ;  on  the 
contrary  it  is  much  more  likely  that  no  impression  whatever  was 
made  upon  these  Indians,  and  that  our  friend  Sanaba,  whom  Bena¬ 
vides  had  already  “regaled,”  found  it  profitable,  from  the  temporal 
point  of  view,  to  encourage  the  missionaries.  How  long  the  two 
friars  remained  among  these  Apaches  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  to 
be  well  established  that  none  of  Benavides’s,  or  at  least  Perea’s,  suc¬ 
cessors  attempted  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  that  during  the  next 
two  and  a  half  centuries  the  Apaches  were  entirely  without  the 
spiritual  consolation  which  the  Father  Custodian  was  so  desirous  of 
administering.  A  little  light  is  shed  on  the  cause  of  the  desire  of 
the  savages  for  the  “good  medicine”  which  the  missionaries  were 
believed  by  them  to  be  able  to  prescribe,  in  treating  of  the  “  conver¬ 
sion”  of  the  Jumanos,  postca. 
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Almost  everything-  in  this  world  means  something^.  Eiven  the 
fig-ures  of  the  Census. 

To  thoughtful  people  it  will  be  evident  that  it  means  something, 
when  a  little  Western  city  grows  faster  than  any  other  city  in  the 
Union;  and  the  unparalleled'  progress  of  Cos  Angeles  is  meat  for 
something  besides  “boom”  bragging.  It  has  a  significance. 

In  1890  this  town  had  50,000  people — which  was  a  gain  of  350  per  cent 
since  1880.  Since  1890  it  has  grown  103  per  cent.  No  other  city  of  its 
class  has  come  anywhere  near  matching-  that.  Of  course  percentages 
must  be  scrutinized.  A  town  founded  last  week  with  one  inhabitant 
gains  400  per  cent,  when  it  has  a  population  of  4.  It  is  only  when  we 
reach  considerable  numbers  that  percentages  are  impressive.  No 
other  city  in  the  Union  larger,  or  as  large,  or  half  as  large,  has  made 
such  a  growth  per  cent,  in  the  decade  as  Uos  Angeles  has. 

But  leave  percentages.  Only  fifteen  in  the  Union  have  gained 

as  many  people  since  1890  as  Uos  Angeles  has.  San  Francisco  had 
over  298,000  people — nearly  six  times  our  population — but  it  has  not 
gathered  in  as  many  new  ones  in  the  ten  years,  by  nearly  9000.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  had  296,000,  but  has  gained  only  2000  over  half  as  many  as 
Uos  Angeles.  New  Orleans  had  242,000;  Washington  had  240,000 — 
and  neither  of  them  has  acquired  as  many  new  citizens.  Jersey  City, 
Ivouisville,  Minneapolis,  Providence,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
Rochester,  Omaha — each  had  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  the 
population  of  Dos  Angeles;  not  one  of  them  has  added  so  many  new 
citizens  to  its  account.  Excepting  Newark  and  Indianapolis,  no  city 
in  the  United  States  which  had  less  than  200,000  people  in  1890  has 
gained  so  many  people. 

Nor  is  that  all.  This  little  city  has  gained  in  the  decade  more 
people  than  have  the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware,  all  put  together — though  they  had  more  than  thirty  times 
our  population. 

Only  two  other  counties  in  California  contain  today  as  many  people 
as  Dos  Angeles  county  has  gained  in  the  last  ten  years.  Only  8  other 
counties  in  the  State  contain  half  as  many  people  today  as  Dos  An¬ 
geles  county  has  gained  since  1890.  In  ten  years,  133  more  new  citi¬ 
zens  have  settled  in  Dos  Angeles  than  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Omaha  and  Uincoln,  Neb.,  Troy  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  put  together  I  In 
1890  their  aggregate  population  was  1,122,994;  or  much  more  than  22 
times  the  population  of  the  town  which  ha*  outstripped  them  in 
growth. 

There  is  nothing  in  American  history — or  any  other — quite  like  the 
rise  of  Dos  Angeles,  counting  the  character  and  the  volume  of  immi¬ 
gration.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  11,183  people  here;  ten  years 
age,  50,395;  today,  102,479:  a  gain  of  over  927  per  cent,  in  two  decades. 
In  1880  there  were  in  the  Union  134  cities  larger  than  Dos  Angeles;  in 
1890  there  were  56;  today  there  are  35. 
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As  these  lines  are  written  (Nov.  21)  California  is  drinking- 
FRIENDLY  the  greatest  rain  it  has  known  in  a  decade.  It  is  like  old 

SKIES,  times.  And  it  means  ten  or  fifteen  million  dollars  extra  to  a 
State  which  is  anyhow  better  off  than  any  other. 

Yet  the  three  dry  years  hand-running  have  been  the  best  thing  that 
ever  befell  California.  Their  pinch  has  done  more  than  all  our 
brains  to  turn  our  agriculture  from  gambling  to  common-sense.  They 
have  fairly  driven  us  to  give  up  our  old  habit — learned  back  East, 
where  it  is  still  practiced  with  hardly  a  ray  of  enlightenment — of 
dicing  with  the  weather.  They  have  taught  us  to  bore  for  our  own 
weather — to  have  water  whether  it  rains  or  not.  In  these  three 
years  we  have  dragged  from  underground  more  new  water,  that  man 
never  saw  before,  than  would  irrigate  a  small  Eastern  State.  And 
we  shall  go  on  now,  till  every  farmer  shall  be  his  own  Pluvius.  Then 
he  will  have  the  surest  “  sure  thing  ”  in  human  economics.  A  wet 
year  will  be  so  much  to  the  good — a  year’s  income  just  dropped  into 
his  lap  extra,  for  unirrigated  grain  “  on  the  side.”  But  no  dry  year — 
nor  all  the  dry  years  that  can  come  together— can  spoil  him  of  his 
handsome  livelihood. 

miracles  And  the  first  soaking  rain  of  a  California  “Winter” — what 

-A-ND  a  miracle  it  is !  Already  on  the  fourth  day  the  infinite 

PORTENTS,  brown  earth — parched  for  seven  months — swells  with  mother¬ 
hood.  A  billion  billion  wild  flowers  have  pushed  up  their  tender 
heads  to  the  light.  You  could  walk  a  thousand  miles  and  trample 
them  at  every  step;  and  that  unspeakable  tint  of  green,  too  tiny  al¬ 
most  for  the  eye  to  catch,  is  the  earth’s  swift  answer  to  a  newborn 
sky — a  sky  such  as  leans  to  no  other  land.  Just  as  our  autumn  leaves 
come  fluttering  down  from  trees  that  retain  the  old  superstitions  of 
winter,  the  spring  plants  are  fairly  leaping  from  the  ground.  And 
the  trees  that  are  naturalized  to  eternal  summer — the  trees  whose 
broad  leaves  are  green  for  ever  and  their  sap  never  chilled — they  are 
thrice  beautiful  now.  On  my  tender  two-year-old  lemon-trees  are 
buds  and  blossoms  and  ripe  fruit.  My  last  morning-glories  are  still 
in  bloom,  and  ten  miles  away,  on  the  great  Mother-Mountains,  the 
snow  is  falling.  The  night  blows  through  my  den  north  and 
south;  there  is  no  fire  in  the  fireplace  ;  I  am  at  my  desk  in  cotton 
jeans  ;  my  children  are  asleep  under  open  windows ;  our  familiar 
humming-bird,  who  hatched  her  brood  within  arm’s  length  of  my 
window,  is  crouched  from  the  rain  under  a  persistent  leaf  of  the 
sycamore.  And  this  is  the  California  winter — twelve  to  twenty  days 
of  rain,  one  or  two  of  frost,  the  rest  more  exquisite  than  any  New 
England  spring.  And  in  three  months  we  shall  have  another  spring, 
also  ahead  of  New  England — when  the  deciduous  trees  shall  bud  and 
leaf  again,  and  a  new  sequence  of  flowers  color  the  glad  earth. 

THE  MOUTH  As  may  perhaps  have  been  suspected,  by  any  who  read 

AND  ITS  these  pages  at  all,  the  Eion  believes  in  “  Free  Speech.” 

privileges.  But  he  does  not  believe — and  never  has  believed,  since  he 
outgrew  a  certain  age — that  he  owns  any  right  except  by  earning  it. 
He  has  declined  all  sorts  of  muzzles,  from  friends  and  enemies;  but 
the  reason  he  has  dared  do  this  is  because  he  keeps  for  himself  muz¬ 
zles  stricter,  tighter  fitting,  and  sometimes  more  irksome,  than  any 
outsider  can  bring.  It  is  a  baby’s  license  to  open  his  mouth  and 
come  out  through  it;  but  it  is  not  a  man’s  right.  No  man  ever  did  or 
ever  will  say  all  he  thought;  no  society  ever  would  or  ever  should 
tolerate  it  if  he  tried.  For  the  only  real  measure  of  freedom  is  self- 
control.  The  right  of  “Free  Speech”  depends  wholly  upon  the  de¬ 
cency  and  the  judiciousness  with  which  even  the  most  honest  man 
selects  what  is  fit  and  needful  to  be  spoken.  A  brutal  law  claps  him 
in  jail  if  he  free-speaks  obscenity,  no  matter  how  sincerely  he  may 
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believe  in  it.  lyaw  is,  with  all  its  faults,  a  crude  expression  of  our 
good  taste  and  common  sense.  For  a  thousand  speeches  the  courts 
cannot  touch  him  for,  we  send  him  Coventry. 

Naturally,  the  case  of  Prof.  Ross,  at  Stanford  University,  AN  ALlyEGED 
interests  the  Lion.  Anything  which  pretends  to  concern  a  MODERN 

man’s  right  to  his  outspoken  conscience  concerns  all  of  us.  INSTANCE. 

More  visibly,  perhaps,  those  who  have  bled  for  the  cause;  but,  in 
fact,  all  Americans  equally.  And  any  case  on  that  calendar  must  be 
cross-examined. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  newspapers — which  neither  know  nor  care 
whether  there  is  a  university  or  not,  except  when  it  has  a  football 
game  or  a  scandal — that  Prof.  Ross  has  been  decapitated  by  the 
Money  Power  because  he  nobly  criticised  it.  And  every  one  knows 
how  averse  the  newspapers  are  to  riches — which  they  cannot  tap. 

The  undisputed  facts  are,  I  believe,  that  Prof.  Ross,  who  has  been  a 
professor  at  Stanford  (do  you,  by  the  way,  chance  to  know  anything 
else  of  him?)  has  said  something  ;  that  Mrs.  Stanford,  who  was  a 
very  rich  woman  until  she  gave  her  millions  to  the  University 
which  has  set  Prof.  Ross  high  enough  to  be  heard,  was  offended,  and 
asked  his  resignation.  From  these  premises  we  may  argue  either  as 
scandalmongers,  as  partisans,  or  as  sentient  beings,  as  may  best 
suit  us. 

The  issue  in  the  first  place  is  directly  between  Prof.  Ross  THE 
and  Mrs.  Stanford;  and  in  this,  fortunately,  we  need  not  PARTIES 
depend  on  guess-work.  Prof.  Ross  is  a  young,  honest,  AT  ACTION, 

bright  man,  prone  to  sociology.  He  is  enthusiastic — for  Ross’s  soci¬ 
ology.  That  he  cares  more  for  tl:ds  than  for  the  university  which 
has  enabled  him  to  think  he  knows  something,  he  has  unfortunately 
proved,  within  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Stanford  is  not  a  professor.  She  is  a  lonely  old  woman — now 
71 — who  was  rich  until  she  gave  up  her  fortune  to  the  cause  of 
learning.  She  used  to  have  a  husband — the  war-governor  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  used  to  have  a  son.  Now  all  she  has  is  a  university.  For 
love  of  that  dead  boy  these  two  old  people  founded  that  college  which 
offers  a  free  education  to  any  boy  or  girl.  They  had  millions,  and 
they  put  them  all  here.  Over  twelve  hundred  young  men  and  women 
are  in  that  university;  with  as  good  instructors,  and  incomparably 
nobler  buildings  than  Harvard  has.  And  Prof.  Ross  was  a  young 
man,  paid  a  larger  salary  than  he  ever  got  before,  as  an  instructor  in 
this  University. 

The  precise  words  Prof.  Ross  may  have  used,  I  do  not  know.  TAEK 
But  I  do  know  that  he  has  said  in  his  classes  in  Stanford  AND 

many  things  which  his  students  understood  to  be  reflections  TASTE, 

on  Senator  Stanford,  the  founder  of  the  University,  the  dead  man 
whose  widow’s  personal  fortune  paid  Prof.  Ross’s  salary.  And  I 
know  also  that  Mrs.  Stanford  firmly  believes  that  he  did  slur  her 
husband’s  memory.  Whether  she  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  belief, 

Prof.  Ross  has  put  it  beyond  my  power  to  care.  If  she  were  mis¬ 
taken,  and  he  fit  to  hold  his  trust,  he  would  try  to  convince  her  per¬ 
sonally,  instead  of  seeking  his  level  in  the  newspapers. 

Now  Mrs.  Stanford  is  a  very  peculiar  woman.  Incredible  A  VERY 
as  it  may  seem,  she  loves  her  husband  and  her  child  even  PECULIAR 

after  they  are  dead.  She  lives  in  her  memory  of  them.  WOMAN. 

The  University  is  all  she  has  left  of  them;  and  it  is  to  her  sacred  for 
their  sake.  Her  heart  and  head  and  pocket  are  absolutely  devoted  to  it 
— for  their  sake.  When  Senator  Stanford  died,  he  left  her  at  least  the 
second  richest  woman  in  America;  and  the  University  was  as  wellen- 
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dowed  as  Yale  is.  It  is  now  the  best-endowed  institution  of  learning- 
in  the  world.  And  Senator  and  Mrs.  ‘Stanford  have  not  only  given  it 
more  than  twice  as  much  money  as  anyone  ever  before  gave  for  schol¬ 
arship — or  as  any  institution  ever  before  received — they  gave  all  they 
had.  And  not  only  money  but  love. 

MIIiLIONS  I  disbelieve  in  millions  as  heartily  as  Prof.  Ross  can.  But 

and  I  find  it  useful  not  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  history,  and  of 

MILLIONS,  the  fact  that  all  these  things  are  comparative.  I  deprecate 
the  social  organization  which  permits  even  a  well-meaning,  big- 
hearted  man  to  lay  up  forty  millions.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  American  millions  so  cleanly  made  or  so  nobly  spent  as  Stan¬ 
ford’s.  Certainly  there  is  no  other  case  in  all  human  history  where 
a  millionaire  husband  and  wife  have  slapped  down  their  whole  sub¬ 
stance  to  educate  American  boys  and  girls. 

NOT  A  Plutocrats  !  What  intelligence  on  earth,  except  a  newspaper 

MONEY-POWER  one,  would  ever  conceive  that  free  speech  is  endangered  by 
GAG.  this  old  woman?  She  is  not  a  plutocrat  now,  for  she  has 
given  away  her  millions.  Many  a  newspaper  editor  is  richer  now 
than  she  is.  What  one  of  them  would  keep  a  reporter  on  the  staff 
who  should  go  around  criticising  the  paper  for  its  abuse  of  Mrs. 
Stanford?  Free  speech,  eh? 

TO  BRING  Now,  of  course,  you  and  I,  if  we  were  fat  enough  to  endow 

IT  NEARER  a  college  with  half  our  fortunes,  would  expect  our  widows  to 
HOME,  use  t/ieir  half  to  found  a  professorship  to  abuse  our 
memory!  If  we  are  men,  we  tolerate  decent  free  speech  among 
what  employes  we  may  have.  We  let  them  know  how  to  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  better  than  “  the  Old  Man”  does.  But  when  one  of  them  thinks 
he  is  free  to  attack  what  we  hold  sacred  even  against  “  Free  Speech” 
— to  discuss  our  wives  and  daughters — why,  out  he  goes. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mrs.  Stanford  has  done;  and  I  like  her  for  it. 
Thank  heaven  for  a  wife  more  loyal  than  even  the  King  of  Thule, 
for  she  is  tr^  beyond  the  grave.  She  will  never  hurt  Free  Speech. 
Only  a  scrub  can  hurt  a  principle — and  he  not  for  long. 

As  for  Prof.  Ross,  he  has  proved  to  all  right-minded 
A  persons  that  he  ought  to  have  been  decapitated  anyhow. 

college.  Against  this  lonely  old  woman’s  deathless  loyalty  he  has 
set  selfishness.  He  doesn’t  like  the  way  Stanford  made  his  money,  I 
believe.  But  Stanford’s  money  was  good  enough  for  him  to  take  so 
long  as  he  could.  He  even  wishes  to  keep  on  taking  it.  I  think  that 
is  about  all  that  needs  be  said  of  him.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  even  “  academic  questions”  are  merely  matters  of 
common  horse  sense.  And  a  fool  in  a  college  is  to  be  shut  up  quite 
as  shortly  as  a  fool  on  the  street-corner. 

If  they  live,  and  its  president  lives — or  if  his  soul  shall  still 
clean  g-o  marching  on,  there — my  children  will  goto  Stanford;  for 

AND  FREE,  the  precise  reason  that  it  is  more  free,  and  more  earnest, 
and  less  plutocrat  than  any  other  great  university  in  America.  I  have 
tender  memories  of  my  own  college;  but  I  would  far  sooner  have  my 
boys  and  girls  in  the  atmosphere  of  Stanford  than  in  that  of  Har¬ 
vard  ;  because  it  is  braver,  freer,  cleaner,  and  in  nobler  earnest.  It 
has  no  political  regents,  no  time-serving  faculty.  It  is  inspired  and 
g-uided  by  one  of  the  manliest  men  in  America,  and  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  greatest  educators.  And  his  hands  are  freer  than  those  of  any 
other  college  president  in  America. 
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The  election  is  over.  We  no  longer  need  shiver  over  free  AFTER 
silver  or  Bryanism  or  anarchy  or  the  End  of  the  World.  THE 

The  Middle  of  the  World  is  still  here,  and  we  in  it  to  guide  BATTEB. 

it.  Our  blessed  pockets  are  safe;  we  have  done  our  quadrennial 
whooping.  Now  we  can  sober  up,  and  look  at  moral  questions  with 
the  naked  eye.  And  look  we  must.  Unless  the  Anti-Imperialists 
were  right  after  all,  and  we  voted  for  an  Umperor,  and  to  abdicate 
popular  government.  It  is  as  much  as  ever  the  privilege — and  more 
than  ever  the  duty — of  every  citizen  of  the  republic  to  study,  weigh, 
discuss  our  national  policies. 

The  election,  of  course,  did  not  commit  us  to  Imperialism —  WHAT 

though  interested  parties  will  claim  it  did.  If  we  could  IS 

change  from  the  Jeffersonian  theory  to  the  McKinley  theory,  PROYEB. 

we  can  change  back  again.  But  as  a  notorious  matter  of  fact,  this 
election,  more  than  any  other  in  American  history,  was  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  evils.  Hundreds  of  thousands  voted  for  McKinley  not 
because  they  approve  of  his  foreign  policy  but  because  they  were 
still  more  afraid  of  Bryan. 

Nor  was  any  principle  settled.  You  cannot  vote  down  the  CAN’T 
Decalogue.  No  moral  question  was  ever  settled  until  it  was  OUTVOTE  THE 
settled  right.  None  ever  will  be.  That  is  the  only  way  to  DECAEOGUE. 

kill  it  off  as  an  issue.  Uvery  man  in  America  might  vote  that  two 
and  two  make  five  ;  but  the  multiplication  table  would  outlast  them 
all,  and  be  just  the  same  as  though  they  had  never  lived.  For  the 
truth  is  eternal,  whereas  man  is  a  snippy  and  ephemeral  little  ex¬ 
monkey  who  has  done  as  many  wrong  and  foolish  things  as  he  could, 
by  himself.  His  only  salvation  is  that  having  nothing  else  to  tie  to, 
and  being  much  more  “wobbly”  than  any  other  animal,  he  finally 
drifts  to  the  unvarying  truth. 

Men  who  are  still  young  can  remember  when  the  United  NOT 
States  voted  overwhelmingly  to  maintain  human  slavery.  SO  VERY 

Men  who  are  only  middle-aged  can  remember  when  the  few  EONG  AGO. 

Americans  who  stood  up  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  alone  and 
despised  and  even  mobbed.  But  even  the  election  of  Buchanan  did 
not  prove  slavery  right,  nor  yet  “settle  the  question”  in  politics. 

The  very  next  campaign  brought  Abraham  Uincoln  and  the  downfall 
of  slavery.  The  election  of  fifty  Buchanans  would  not  have  made 
slavery  right — it  would  not  even  have  proved  that  the  American 
people  deemed  it  right.  All  men  that  God  has  made  have  conscience  ; 
the  Americans,  we  trust,  as  much  as  the  next.  That  is  the  reason 
why  whoopings-up,  and  torch-light  processions,  and  tin  badges  and 
full  dinner  pails  never  settle  a  question.  An  American  votes  for 
president  one  minute  in  four  years  ;  but  his  mind  and  his  conscience 
he  has  to  sit  up  with  all  the  time.  Not  only  that.  Truth  never  fails 
of  sons  ;  and  the  sons  of  truth  never  say  die.  Fvery  real  cause  be¬ 
gets  men  to  fight  for  it ;  and  they  always  win.  It  was  only  a  few 
men,  at  first,  who  overcame  the  colonial  tories  and  defied  the  king. 

Only  a  school  boy  thinks  that  even  in  1776  the  colonies  were  unani¬ 
mous.  And  ’76  was  the  outcome  of  a  long,  lonely,  uphill  campaign. 

Only  a  few  men  were  they  who,  in  time,  overturned  the  slave-holding 
South  and  the  slave  consenting  North.  But  they  were  Right.  And 
it  was  then,  as  it  shall  still  be,  that  “  One  man  on  God’s  side  is 
a  majority.”  It  seems  incredible  to  us  today  that  Americans  ever 
cringed  tinder  the  brutal  rule  of  George  HI — but  they  did.  We  can 
hardly  realize  that  for  more  than  four-score  years  this  nation  de¬ 
fended  and  practiced  human  slavery.  Fven  to  the  elderly  men  who 
used  to  own  500  “  niggers  ”  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  a  dream. 

But  it  was  no  dream.  And  men  now  living  will  see  the  time  when 
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our  present  comparable  policy  of  subject  races  will  seem  as  unreal. 
I  myself,  who  am  no  chicken,  expect  to  see  this  bad  dream  forgotten 
in  our  waking. 

WE  ARE  Our  foreign  policy  is  still  to  be  settled.  You  and  I  are  on 

NOT  YET  the  committee.  It  is  not  yet  settled  right ;  therefore  it  is 

ABSOLVED,  not  yet  settled  at  all.  Your  duty  and  mine  as  American  cit¬ 
izens  did  not  end  with  casting  our  ballots.  We  cannot  dodge  so 
easily.  The  President  is  not  Kmperor,  is  he  ?  He  is  not  Czar,  is  he  ? 
He  is  not  King,  is  he  ?  If  he  is,  he  has  the  Divine  Right.  But  if  he 
is  merely  President  of  seventy-six  million  free  Americans — and  I 
doubt  if  you  will  care  to  deny  that,  out  loud — every  free  American  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  think  and  speak.  We  cannot  all  the  rest 
of  us  fall  to  lying,  stealing  and  living  in  adultery,  can  we,  because 
we  have  elected  a  moral  man  for  president  ?  As  little  can  we  evade 
the  responsibilites  of  citizenship. 

PARTISANSHIP  The  campaign  of  partisanship  is  over.  The  campaign  of 

AND  I)^i^iciple  will  go  on.  There  are  enough  men,  and  unscared 

principle,  enough,  to  lead  it ;  and  their  recruiting-office  is  the  American 
conscience.  They  are  men  who  never  quit.  Dike  the  unconquerable 
old  seadog  in  pirate  days,  they’ll  “Just  lie  down  and  bleed  av^hile, 
and  then  get  up  and  fig-ht  again.”  They  have  come  to  their  Bull  Run. 
But  that  didn’t  end  the  war !  They  will  fight  on  to  Vicksburg,  and 
they  will  come  to  Appomattox. 

WHAT  But  even  as  the  Union  changed  tactics  after  Bull  Run,  I  pre- 

FOLLOWED  sume  they  will  change.  The  same  personalities  are  no 

BULL  RUN?  longer  fitting  for  men  who  love,  and  try  to  serve,  the  Truth. 
President  McKinley  is  no  longer  the  responsible  party.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  shouldered  his  burden.  But  that  does  not  make  his 
past  policy  right  or  wise,  any  more  than  slavery  was  made  right  or 
wise  when  Buchanan  was  elected.  Slavery  was  bound  to  die,  at  last, 
at  the  hands  of  the  very  people  who  defeated  Fremont — because 
slavery  was  wrong.  It  always  was  wrong.  It  was  as  wrong  when 
the  American  people  voted  for  it  as  it  is  now  when  not  an  American 
-  alive  dares  apologize  for  it.  And  just  as  much  is  true  of  our  war  of 
conquest  in  the  Philippines. 

IN  MORE  We  can  now  discuss  these  questions  as  Americans  and  not 

QUIET  as  partisans.  No  one  is  going  to  be  elected.  The  first  un- 

MOOD.  censored  dispatch  from  the  Philippines  since  the  American 
occupation  began,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  came  through  the  other 
day  ;  so  the  truth  is  no  longer  “treason”  in  America,  and  not  even 
dang'erous.  Det  us,  then  face  the  truth.  Det  us  even  try  to  find  it. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask  of  Americans  ?  For  our  own  sake  as  men 
we  ought  to  have  the  truth.  For  our  country’s  sake  we  must  have 
it.  Not  to  make  pie  or  poison  for  any  man  or  any  party ;  but  because 
the  Truth  is  something  even  America  cannot  afford  to  do  without. 
Det  us  look  for  it  as  sincerely,  as  fairly,  as  patiently,  as  unbitterly, 
as  we  can.  And  when  Americans  really  find  the  Truth — nature  may 
take  her  course. 

OLD-  Heroism,  devotion,  patriotism,  are  not  dead  yet.  There  are 

FASHIONED  men,  still,  of  the  stuff  our  forefathers  were  of  in  1776. 

MEN.  There  are  men  who  keep  the  name  of  Dexington  alive  in  a 
Tory  age.  The  Boers  are  not  dead  yet.  They  are  not  even  con¬ 
quered — though  for  a  year,  now,  more  than  twice  as  vast  an  army  as 
the  British  Umpire  ever  sent  out  before,  an  army  of  nearly  250,000 
men,  under  the  ablest  Irish  and  other  generals  the  Umpire' could  find, 
has  been  trying  to  wipe  out  these  30,000  undrilled  Dutch  farmers. 
They  are  not  conquered — though  Uord  Roberts  has  inaugurated  a 
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campaig-n  “  without  mercy,”  a  campaig-n  flattering-  to  Gen.  Weyler’s 
self-esteem.  The  same  “  Reconcentrado  ”  policy  which  set  this 
nation  aflame  as  to  Cuba,  is  now  in  force  in  South  Africa,  and  with 
new  refinements.'  Boers  who  fight  for  their  country,  as  there  were 
Americans  to  fight  for  Independence,  are  no  longer  to  be  prisoners 
of  war  but  hanged  as  traitors  against  Hecr  Majksty.  The  farm¬ 
houses  of  the  farmers  he  could  not  whip  are  today  being  burned, 
the  women  and  children  driven  from  the  burning  houses  are  to  be 
“reconcentrated  ”  in  barbed  wire  corrals  (though  “  laager  ”  sounds 
rather  better).  They  might  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  man  whom 
ten  British  soldiers  are  not  able  to  suppress.  Villages  which  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  near  any  point  where  RKBEfiS  dare  attack  Her 
Majesty’s  troops  or  property  are  to  be  burned  otf  the  earth.  How 
like  a  chapter  from  our  Revolution  it  all  reads  !  fi)xcept  that  then 
there  was  no  great  Republic  on  earth  to  sit  back  and  make  money 
and  let  the  murder  and  arson  go  on. 

Now  every  American,  no  matter  how  he  thought  he  had  to  vote, 
has  had  a  sore  spot  of  shame,  down  in  his  heart — if  he  knows  how  to 
be  ashamed  for  anything — for  the  attitude  of  America.  And  it  does 
not  heal  over.  Dvery  new  proof  of  the  devotion  of  those  outnum¬ 
bered  patriots,  and  of  the  brutality  of  their  oppressor,  rubs  on  the 
quick.  The  brutality  of  the  World -Bully  is  nothing  new — we  had 
fifty  years  of  it  ourselves — but  the  connivance  of  a  Republic  is  new. 

As  for  the  person  claiming  citizenship  in  America  who  can  enjoy 
Britain’s  part  {or  our  part)  in  the  South  African  War,  the  Hion  has 
no  taste  to  pick  his  bones.  There  are  other  animals  for  dead  flesh. 

Our  election  is  over,  and  no  one  would  think  of  denying  BUT  NOW 
that  the  English  government  is  greatly  pleased  with  its  re-  WHAT’S 

suit.  We  have  the  highest  English  authority  that  our  ad-  TO  HINDER? 

ministration-elect  is  “just  the  kind  of  friends  Kngland  wishes.” 

Well,  then,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  “war  with  Kngland”  if 
President  McKinley  and  Vice-President  Roosevelt  would  convey  to 
the  Dear  Mother  Country  our  Distinguished  Disapprobation  of  the 
war,  and  the  kind  of  war,  she  is  waging  in  South  Africa.  It  would 
“  stick,”  too.  Aren’t  we  a  World-Power  ?  No  more  Boer  women  and 
children  would  have  their  homes  burned  over  their  heads  ;  no  more 
patriot  farmers  would  be  hanged  as  traitors.  No  more  Reconcentrados, 
no  more  war  “without  mercy.”  Now  that  more  important  things,  like 
politics  and  pocket-books,  are  rescued  from  the  enemy,  can  we  not 
afford  to  give  a  moment  and  a  word  to  manliness,  justice,  decency  ? 
Particularly  as  we  now  know  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  so  ?  We  can 
speak  a  word  above  a  whisper,  now,  without  trembling  lest  Kngland 
might  make  war  on  us — and  though  we  are  a  Vv'orld-Power,  and  can 
lick  creation,  we  were  terribly  afraid  of  Kngland.  When — in  fullness 
of  time — she  got  through  whipping  30,000  Boers,  she  might  get  after 
our  handful  of  seventy-six  million  people. 

Of  course  no  one  now  pretends  that  he  believed  the  cam-  TRUTH 
paign  declaration  that  the  Kilipinos  held  out  only  in  hope  COMING 

Bryan  would  be  elected,  and  that  as  soon  as  McKinley  was  OUT. 

indorsed  they  would  drop  their  arms.  It  did  well  enough  to  tell 
to  voters,  among  a  truthful  and  sagacious  people  ;  but  not  even  the 
hysteric  orators  believed  it.  The  Kilipinos  are  still  fighting.  They 
will  struggle  on  as  long  as  they  can,  of  course,  as  any  people  on 
earth  would  struggle  against  even  the  kindest  and  wisest  invader ; 
as  every  sensible  person  knows  they  will. 

But  it  is  probably  not  because  they  care  for  Independence,  as  you 
and  I  might,  that  they  keep  on  fighting.  It  is  just  the  inborn  mean¬ 
ness  of  the  critters.  They  want  to  make  out  that  our  great  and  good 
stump-speakers  lied.  But  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  such 
proof  will  shock  us.  We  knew  it  before.  Chas.  K.  Kummis. 
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Kven  one  who  has  tampered 
with  the  buzz-saw  when  it  moveth 
aright  might  still  count  upon  his 
fingers  the  books  of  the  last  five  years 
'Hl'ff  which  can  reasonably  be  compared  with  W.  B. 

Smythe’s  Conquest  of  Arid  America,  as  a  popular  yet  expert  study 
of  any  economic  problem  in  the  United  States.  Few  books  are  so 
“  well  put” — the  style  is  vital  and  vivid,  and  yet  sound.  Still  fewer 
have  anything  like  the  sane,  broad  insight  and  structural  mastery. 
There  are  men  who  write  more  learnedly  about  the  toy-questions  of 
academic  minds;  men  who  can  be  wise  with  a  pen,  but  could  not  find 
their  way  across  Brooklyn  Bridge  if  there  were  no  policeman  to  guide 
them.  It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  our  times  that  so  much  of  our 
intellectuality  is  frittered  away  on  trifles,  and  so  little  of  it  bent  to 
the  things  that  really  count. 

But  Mr.  Sniythe,  with  his  uncommon  gift  of  diagrammatic  speech, 
has  the  broad  and  outdoor  vision.  He  is  no  closet  fiddler  on  some 
one  nervous  string  of  theoretical  theory.  Somehow  he  has  stubbed 
his  toe  upon  what  is  probably  the  largest  and  longest  material  pro¬ 
blem  left  unsolved  in  America  ;  and  when  he  goes  to  the  blackboard 
he  makes  the  solution  so  clear  that  the  dullest  can  see  through  it.  All 
the  book  is  not  on  the  same  plane;  but  it  is  all  true,  and  in  large  part 
masterly.  For  its  style  and  for  its  grasp — an  incomparably  rarer 
faculty — its  author  will  come  to  be  classed  not  merely  as  an  indomit¬ 
able  worker  in  a  great  plan  of  material  progress,  but  as  a  man  who 
has  written  one  of  the  few  really  best  books  on  the  West ;  a  book 
every  American  should  read,  and  every  American  can  learn  from. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  Franklin  Square,  New  York.  $1.50. 


A  LIVELY  If  With  Hoops  of  Steel  lacks  in  the  higher  qualities  of  fic- 

STORY  OF  tion,  it  is  perhaps  because  it  is  too  nearly  a  true  story. 

NEW  MEXICO.  Fiction  it  is,  of  course;  but  every  old  timer  on  the  frontier 
will  recognize  many  of  the  episodes  as  modern  history  in  New 
Mexico.  “  Well  1  The  Fountain  case  !”  “Sho  !  The  Uincoln  County 
W'^ar !”  “Why,  that’s  Fee!” — these,  and  the  like  things  he  will 
exclaim  as  he  reads  these  lively  pages.  And  perhaps  they  were  too 
near  the  author  to  give  the  best  perspective.  Certainly  they  are  not 
guesswork;  for  Florence  Finch  Kelley,  as  wife  of  a  newspaper  man 
who  was  “part  of  it” — and  whom,  unless  common  report  lies,  some 
of  the  desperadoes  did  not  quite  care  to  “tackle” — lived  for  a  year 
in  this  actual  atmosphere.  So  far  as  any  event  in  the  story  goes, 
there  is  not  one  which  could  not  be  matched  in  real  life  there.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  literature  to  turn  fact  into  fiction — 
it  is  far  easier  to  make  the  whole  thing  up. 

If — for  these  reasons — Mrs.  Kelley’s  book  can  hardly  be  called  a 
novel,  it  is  a  rattling  good  story  of  New  Mexico  cowpunching  and 
politicians,  with  several  likable  characters,  a  reasonable  plot,  and  an 
astonishing  freedom  (as  books  go  now)  from  blunders  in  local  color. 
It  is  illustrated  in  colors  (and  not  half  badly)  by  Dan  Smith.  The 
Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  $1.50. 
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lyouis  How,  who  “  tackles”  a  Western  theme  contemporane-  AND  A 
ously  with  Mrs.  Kelley,  by  no  means  acquits  himself  so  well.  SIDDY  ONE  OP 
Her  style  is  not  g'reat,  but  it  is  adequate;  and  she  “knows  COLORADO, 

what  she  is  talking- about.”  Mr.  How  doesn’t.  His  story,  The  Penitentes 
is  essentially  “tenderfoot”  and  untrue.  As  a  story,  it  is  limping  and 
decidedly  vulgar;  as  a  Western  story  it  is  —  well,  “Tourist.” 

Where  Mr.  How  got  his  notions  of  the  Penitentes ;  in  what  dream  it 
came  to  him  that  they  have  priests;  in  what  throes  he  invented  the 
idea  of  sending  a  Jesuit  priest  to  stop  their  fanatic  rites;  from  what 
insomnia  he  evolved  the  personal  names,  the  “  color”  of  the  Peni- 
tente  creed,  race,  customs  and  character,  doubtless  a  merciful  heaven 
knows — which  knows  why  “  tenderfeet”  were  made  at  all.  “Do¬ 
lores”  is  as  absurd  as  she  is  impossible ;  and  not  a  native  character 
in  the  book  is  reasonably  like  nature.  Such  personal  names  as 
“  Oestocris,”  “Cristok^,”  and  “  Muhammah”  tell,  more  eloquently 
than  he  tells  anything,  Mr.  How’s  unpenetrated  ignorance  of 
Colorado,  the  Penitentes,  and  his  whole  stage-setting,  liven  the 
cover  initiates  the  carnival  of  crime,  with  three  several  blunders  in 
its  simple  design.  Such  a  cross,  such  a  crown  and  such  a  whip  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  Penitentes  anywhere — and  never  will.  If 
we  must  have  Western  books — and  we  must — let  us  at  least  have 
Western  books  which  are  not  a  laughing-stock  to  those  v/ho  know  the 
field.  The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  $1.50. 

The  optimistic  reflection  that  there  is  in  a  large  and  occa-  SHORT 
sionally  able-bodied  world,  only  one  Henry  Janies,  is  chas-  STORIES  BY 
tened  by  the  visible  fact  that  he  grows  “more  so”  all  the  time.  HENRY  JAMES. 

With  each  new  book  he  out-Jameses  James— who  had  at  the  outset 
enough  outheroded  humanity.  Dach  time  he  drawls  from  his  spinneret 
an  unearthlier-finer  web;  a  more  remarkable  performance  in  attenua¬ 
tion,  a  longer  departure  from  honest  human  hemp-twisting;  and  per¬ 
haps  a  surer  trap  for  bumble-headed  and  hysteric  flies. 

Now,  probably  no  educated  person  alive  has  read  James  without 
being  tickled  mentally  by  his  unhuman  cleverness;  but  he  has  lived 
nigh  three-score  years  and  spent  his  mature  life  in  writing,  and  never 
yet  has  bitten  one  human  heart.  Is  that  smart,  after  all?  And 
smartness  is  the  only  leg  he  ever  had  to  stand  on.  A  few  -writers 
seem  to  have  been  put  in  this  world  as  tests  for  color-blindness. 

There  are  folk  who  cannot  see  the  white  humor  of  Aliee  in  Wonder¬ 
land.,  nor  the  red  strength  of  Kipling  (the  old  Kipling  before  he  was 
watered).  And  there  are  those  who  see  only  the  spider-web  skill  of 
James.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  tests  as  between  saving  common- 
sense  and  that  modern  tendency  to  mistake  a  nervous  system  for  an 
intellect.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  be  dull  (if  anyone  can  be  dull)  to  his 
astounding  cleverness;  but  it  is  a  greater  pity  not  to  be  sorry  for  a 
man  who  is  too  clever  to  be  human  and  not  clever  enough  to  be 
divine. 

Those  who  dote  on  Henry  James  should  dote-double  on  his  new 
book  of  a  dozen  short  stories.  The  Soft  Side;  for  it  is  the  Jamesiest 
of  James.  And  less  able  than  ever  to  say  “  No”  to  parentheses  which 
climb  on  one  another’s  shoulders  like  acrobats  in  a  Diving  Pyramid. 

Indeed,  if  commas  were  suddenly  annihilated,  Mr.  James  would  have 
to  stop  writing.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Pifth  avenue,  New  York. 

$1.50, 

In  many  ways  the  manfullest  piece  of  work  ever  done  by  GETTING 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  valu-  AT  THE 

able,  is  his  With  Both  Armies— that  is,  in  the  Boer  war.  TRUTH. 

After  reading  this  fine  and  stirring  volume,  one  is  glad  to  forget  all 
the  grudges  one  ever  had  against  Mr.  Davis  for  seeming,  in  some 
other  travels,  rather  inclined  to  smartness  than  to  insight.  This  is 
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not  a  “smart”  book  ;  it  is  a  brilliant  and  powerful  sketch,  fearless, 
fair  and  American,  and  with  Mr.  Davis’s  indisputable  g-enius  for  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  a  book  every  American  should  read — and  will  find 
mig-hty  easy  reading.  And  it  is  a  book  every  Englishman  should 
read.  It  tells  the  sharp,  broad  truth  about  a  war  concerning  which, 
as  Mr.  Davis  well  says,  we  have  been  matchlessly  lied  to.  And  the 
American  who  can  read  it  without  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  should 
take  something  for  his  circulation.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  153  Eifth 
avenue.  New  York.  $1.50. 

THE  Herbert  Welsh,  editor  of  that  thoroughly  manly,  high- 

OTHER  MAN’S  minded  and  clear- voiced  Philadelphia  weekly,  OVy  and  State., 

COUNTRY,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  truest  philanthropists  in  the 
United  States,  has  issued  a  book — The  Other  Man’s  Country — which 
every  American  who  claims  either  brains  or  morals  should  read. 
Whatever  one’s  religious  creed  or  political  affiliations,  whatever 
one’s  theories  as  to  Destiny  and  Benevolent  Assimilation,  the  reading 
of  this  little  book  will  do  him  no  harm  ;  and  will  do  him  good  if  he 
is  permeable.  In  high  morals  and  good  common  sense  it  is  what  we 
might  expect  of  Mr.  Welsh;  and  there  is  no  quarreling  with  its 
statements,  which  are  fortified  with  the  official  documents.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  know  the  truth  about  matters  of  national 
policy.  Knowing  it,  he  must  think  for  himself  with  what  brains 
God  gave  him.  But  to  “  guess  so,”  to  measure  morals  by  luck  and 
history  by  a  newspaper — that  is  not  only  a  mistake  personally;  it  is 
a  crime  against  good  citizenship.  J.  B.  Uippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

“  IS  REEISHED  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  who  has  made  her  place  secure  by 

BY  THE  Birdcraft,  Citizen  Bird,  and  other  delightful  nature-books, 

WISEST  MEN.”  has  a  whimsical  volume  out  for  the  youngsters,  who  will 
enjoy  The  Dream  Fox  Story  Book.  Something  on  the  Alice  in 
Wonderland  order,  characteristically  illustrated  by  the  unsoberable 
Oliver  Herford,  it  will  amuse  the  children  and  their  elders.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

SCOTLAND’S  A  fair,  broad  page,  restful  type,  and  nearly  a  hundred  line- 

RUINED  drawings  and  plans  by  the  author,  lend  distinction  to 

ABBEYS.  Howard  Crosby  Butler’s  Scotland’s  Ruined  Abbeys,  A  full 
score  of  these  romantic  monuments  of  medieval  Scotland  are  pic¬ 
tured  here  and  here  described,  by  not  only  a  recognized  architectural 
expert  but  a  “  human  man”  with  a  feeling  for  the  romance  and  his¬ 
tory  of  these  “  frozen  songs”  of  ancient  Scotia.  A  book  at  once 
learned  and  likable,  it  performs  a  genuine  service — particularly  to 
such  as  have  seen,  or  hope  to  see,  the  noble  ruins  to  which  it  is  de¬ 
voted.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $2.50. 

SHREWD  Studies  and  Appreciations,  Prof.  Eewis  E.  Gates,  of  Har- 

ESSAYS  ON  vard,  is  a  soberly  attractive  collection  of  ten  literary  essays 

literature,  upon  such  schemes  as  “  The  Romantic  Movement,”  “  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Relation  to  Common  Eife,”  “  Taine’s  Influence  as  a  Critic,” 
and  the  like.  A  nervous  and  vivid  style,  a  good  deal  of  soundness 
in  his  critical  judgment,  and  much^ acuteness  in  his  analysis,  give 
Prof.  Gates’s  book  more  than  ordinary  worth.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  $1.50. 

A  FAIR  A  heroine  to  fall  in  love  with,  even  if  she  is  auditor  of  her 

RAILROAD  father’s  railroad;  a  hero  we  are  glad  to  have  win  her,  though 

AUDITOR,  he  is  a  poor  parson  ;  these  are  the  chief  figures  in  The 
Darlingtons,  by  Elmore  Elliott  Peake.  I  didn’t  look  to  like  them — 
but  I  did;  and  the  novel  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  rail¬ 
road,  the  titular  family,  the  curse  of  “  Bert,”  and  the  love-story  are 
well  done.  McClure,  Philips  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 
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Tke  Voice  of  the  People^  by  EJllen  Glasgow,  is  a  rather  curi-  “  SOME 
ous  and  effective  novel  of  modern  Virginia ;  as  it  were  a  VIEEAGE 
biography  of  its  hero,  a  rude,  strong  character  who  comes  HAMPDEN.” 

to  take  considerable  hold  upon  the  reader.  In  fact,  Nick  Burr”  is 
“  a  good  job,”  and  one  wishes  his  betters  had  had  as  good  stuff  in 
them,  that  his  staunch  manhood  might  have  been  better  repaid. 

Sixth  thousand.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  C.  C.  Parker, 

Dos  Angeles.  $1.50. 

D.  W.  Hornung,  whose  satisfactory  tales  of  wild  Australia  “LIVING 
have  given  him  a  general  welcome,  blazes  a  radically  new  IT 

trail  in  Peccavi.  It  is  an  uncommon  story,  uncommonly  DOWN.” 

told;  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness,  an  atonement  so  deep 
and  so  long-suffering  that  the  impossible  is  brought  about,  and  prob¬ 
ably  there  is  no  reader  but  will  sympathize  with  the  man  who  fell 
but  rose.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  153  Pifth  avenue.  New  York.  $1.50. 

That  a  burglar  is  more  or  less  human,  and  a  product  rather  A  KNIGHT 
of  chance  than  of  foreordination,  is  an  impression  which  OE  THE 

grows  up  and  continues  through  much  of  W.  Pett  Ridge’s  JIMMY. 

A  Breaker  of  Laws.  It  is  an  interesting  document  of  low  life  in 
Dondon;  and  probably  quite  as  truthful  as  the  commoner  documents 
in  which  the  villain  is  never  really  humanized  for  a  moment.  And 
there  is  a  certain  homely  pathos  in  this  story  of  a  cracksman’s  life 
and  love.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Vol.  II  of  the  “Temple  Classics”  edition  of  Macaulay’s  A  LORD 
Essays  continues  the  promise  and  performance  of  Vol.  I.  A  AND  A 

copy  of  the  Houbraken  portrait  of  Hampden  serves  as  REVIEWER, 

frontispiece;  the  same  attractive  type  and  paper,  useful  appendices 
and  index,  and  the  meat  in  its  480  pages,  combine  to  make  it  rather 
a  marvel  of  cheapness.  The  essays  in  this  volume  include  the 
Johnson,  Bunyan,  Hampden,  Walpole  and  four  others.  And  if 
we  had  today  a  few  reviewers  like  Macaulay,  our  literature  would  be 
less  lamentable.  Por  when  Macaulay  reviewed  he  read  the  book  and 
then  told  the  truth  about  it.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  Dondon.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  50  cents. 

Wausau,  Wis.,  is  probably  on  the  map.  If  not,  it  ought  to  ANOTHER 
be.  People  who  like  well-dressed  books  will  chart  it  as  ARTISTIC 

somewhere  that  they  Do  Them.  “  The  Philosopher  Press,”  IMPRINT, 

in  that  habitat,  is  turning  out  books  whose  technic  is  to  be  proud  of. 

One  of  these  personable  volumes  is  Critical  Confessions.,  by  Neal 
Brown;  a  collection  of  eight  titles  of  clever  literary  satire.  So 
artistic  typography  merits  a  little  sharper  proofreading. 

I  learn  that  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  whose  Prehistoric  Implements 
was  reviewed  here  last  month,  was  very  sick  during  the  issuance  of 
that  work  ;  and  that  some  of  its  crudenesses  should  in  justice  be 
charged  to  that  fact,  pvery  student  will  wish  Mr.  Moorehead  full 
and  speedy  recovery.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  push  things  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  If  a  man  thinks  he  may  die,  it  is  a  double  reason  not 
to  scamp  his  monument. 

David  Starr  Jordan’s  noble  address,  The  Strength  of  Being  Clean., 
is  issued  in  attractive  book  form  by  D.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is 
“  a  study  of  the  "quest  for  unearned  happiness;”  and  one  of  the 
soundest,  safest,  most  common-sense  sermons  ever  preached.  Pven 
those  who  earn  what  happiness  they  get  will  find  it  worth  reading; 
and  it  is  a  pity  the  other  sort  cannot  be  compelled  to  read  it.  Bound. 

35  cents.  _  ^  ^ 

Chas.  P.  Dummis. 
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LANDMARKS  OF  SOUTHERN 
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OFFICERS  I 

President,  Chas.  F.  Lnmmis. 

Vice-President,  Margaret  Collier  Graham. 

Secretary,  Arthur  B.  Benton,  114  N.  Spring  St. 

Treasurer,  Frank  A.  Gibson,  Cashier  1st  Nat.  Bank. 
Corresponding  Secretary  Mrs.  M  E.  Stilson. 

812  Kensington  Hoad,  Los  Angeles. 


Frank  A.  Gibson. 

Henry  W.  O’Melveny. 
Rev.  J.  Adam. 

Sumner  F.  Hunt. 

Arthur  B.  Benton. 
Margaret  Collier  Graham. 
Chas.  F.  Lnmmis. 


HoNOEABir  Liri!  Members  :  R.  F.gan,  Tessa  L  Kelso. 

Life  Members  :  Jas.  B  Laukershim,  J  D.owney  Harvey,  Edward  E.  Ayer,  John  F.  Francis,  Mrs.  John  F. 
Francis,  Mrs,  Alfred  Solano,  Margaret  Collier  Graham,  Miss  Collier,  Andrew  McNally,  Rt.  Rev.  Geo.  Montgomery, 
MissM.  F  Wills,  B.  F.  Porter,  Prof.  Chas.  C.  Bragdon,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.  Soott,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Mrs.  Annie  D. 
Apperson,  Miss  Agnes  Lane,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincaid,  Col.  H.  G  Otis,  H.  Jevne,  J.  R.  Newberry.  Dr.  W.  Jarvis  Barlow, 
Marion  Brooks  Barlow,  Geo.  W.  Marston,  Chas.  L.  Hutchinson,  U.  S  Grant,  jr.,  Isabel  M.  R.  Severance,  Louisa  C. 
Bacon. 


ADVISORY  BOARD;  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  Col,  H.  G.  Otis,  R.  Egan,  W.  C.  Patterson,  Adeline 
Steams  Wing,  Geo.  H.  Bonebrake,  Tessa  L.  Kelso,  Don  Marcos  Forster,  Chas  Cassat  Davis,  Miss  M.  F.  Wills, 
C.  D.  Willard,  John  F.  Francis  Frank  J.  Policy  Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker,  Elmer  Wachtel,  Maj.  H.  T  Lee, 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  H  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 

Chairman  MembeT'ship  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Mossin. 


Club,  which  has  already  expended  over  $3500  in  preserving’ 
the  principal  building’s  at  the  Missions  of  San  Juan  Capis¬ 
trano,  San  Fernando  and  San  Dieg’o,  is  g’reatly  in  need  of 
funds  to  continue  its  work  of  saving  these  noble  monuments  from 
ruin. 

All  memberships  for  1901  will  become  due  January  1,  and  mem¬ 
bers  are  urged  to  pay  up  as  promptly  as  possible.  One  dollar  makes 
any  person  a  member  ;  and  larger  subscriptions  are  urged. 


contributions  for  thf  work  : 

Already  acknowledged,  $3794.96. 

New  contributions:  John  Muir,  Martinez,  Cal.,  $5;  Rev.  Father 
lyiebana.  Plaza  Church,  Fos  Angeles,  $2. 

$1  each,  John  F.  Francis,  Fos  Angeles  ;  Rev.  Fr.  Grogan,  Ventura, 
Cal.;  F.  W.  Hodge,  Bureau  of  Fthnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Another  California  Warship. 


WN  these  adulterated  days,  Californians  have  every  right  to  be 
I  proud  of  a  California  institution  which  did  honest  work  in  the 
JL  old  days  of  Peter  Donahoe,  when  it  was  a  little  frontier  foundry, 
and  does  honest  work  still,  now  that  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  and 
best  equipped  shipyards  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  on  the  world’s 
greatest  ocean.  Por  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  is  a 
California  institution  which  has  never  been  sophisticated.  It  built 
the  Comstock  engines,  the  biggest  and  best  the  world  had  ever  seen  ; 
the  engines  which  ran  the  biggest  mines  that  Pnglish-speaking 
people  have  ever  worked.  It  built  Dewey’s  flagship,  the  “Olympia  ;  ” 
it  built  “  the  Bulldog  of  the  Navy,”  the  “Oregon.”  It  has  built  the 
“Charleston,”  “San  Francisco,”  “  Monterey,”  and  other  war-ships 
that  can  hold  their  own  in  any  company. 

The  “Wisconsin,”  the  latest  output  of  our  California  Vulcan, 
Irving  M.  Scott,  had  her  trial  trip  a  few  weeks  ago  and  surpassed  the 
records,  proving  herself  the  best  ship  yet  launched  on  Pacific  waters. 
She  made  18.54  knots  from  the  stake-boat  “Ranger”  to  Gaviota 
wharf ;  and  for  the  whole  trial  trip  averaged  17.25  knots.  She  will 
turn  in  one-and-one-half  times  her  length,  and  either  way ;  one  en¬ 
gine  backing  and  the  other  going  ahead.  On  this  trial  she  performed 
every  evolution  in  much  better  manner  and  time  than  called  for  by 
the  government  requirements.  Previous  to  her  trial,  she  ran  from 
Seattle  to  San  Francisco  in  58  hours,  burning  domestic  coal. 

Following  are  her  dimensions,  compared  with  her  two  mates  (both 


built  by  Scott)  the  “  Oregon  ”  and  the  “  Ohio  ”  : 

BATTT^BSHIPS. 

Oreg-on.  Wisconsin.  Ohio. 

Uength. .  348  ft.  368  ft.  388  ft. 

Breadth .  69  ft.  3”  72  ft.  2>^''  72  ft.  3” 

Draft .  24  ft.  23  ft.  6”  23  ft.  9” 

Displacement .  10,500  tons.  11,500  tons.  12,500  tons. 

Contract  Speed...  15  knots.  16  knots.  18  knots. 

Battery .  4 — 13”  guns.  4 — 13”  guns.  4 — 12”  guns. 

8 —  8”  guns.  14 — 6”  guns.  16 —  6”  guns. 

4 —  6”  guns.  16 —  6  pdr.  16 —  6  pdr. 

20—  6  pdr.  4—  1  pdr.  4—  1  pdr. 

6 —  1  pdr.  1  Machine  gun.  -1  Machine  gun. 
4 — Machine  guns. 

The  following  list  shows  the  extent  to  which  California  is  figuring 
in  our  navy : 

Battleship  “  Oregon  ” . 10,500  tons. 

Battleship  “  Wisconsin  ” . . . 11,500  tons, 

Battleship  “  Ohio  ” . 12,500  tons: 

Cruiser  “  Charleston  ” .  3,780  tons. 

Cruiser  “  San  Francisco  ” .  4,080  tons. 

Cruiser  “  Olympia  ” .  5,800  tons. 

Coast-Defense  Vessel  “  Monterey  ” .  4,000  tons. 

Coast-Defense  Vessel  “  Wyoming  ” .  2,700  tons. 

Gunboat  “  Marietta  ” .  1,000  tons. 

Gunboat  “  Wheeling” .  1,000  tons. 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  “  Farragut  ”  .  240  tons. 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  “  Preble  ” .  400  tons. 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  “  Paul  Jones  ” .  400  tons. 

Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  “  Perry  ” .  400  tons. 

Fight  Ship  No.  50,  “  Columbia  River  ” . 

For  Imperial  Japanese  Government : 

Japanese  Cruiser  “  Chitose  ” .  5,000  tons. 
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Trial  trip  of  thf  Wisconsin. 

The  Bow  Wave  —  from  Arnior-ledg-e 


AT  THE  SOEDIERS’  HOME,  BETWEEN  EOS  ANGEEES  AND  SANTA  MONICA. 


WINTBR  ROSES. 


California  Babies 


GO  IT  ! 

(9  months  to  the  day.) 


Photo  by  C.  F.  L. 
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THREE  OF  A  KIND — NATIVES. 


NOW,  DOLEY.” 


Sm' 


MAGNOIylA  AVENUE^,  RIVB^RSIDK.  Photo,  by  Hill,  Pasadena. 
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Riverside. 


THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  A  PROPHECY. 


BY  JOHN  a.  NORTH. 

IN  the  17th  day  of  March,  1870,  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  J.  W.  North 
issued  and  sent  to  numerous  persons 
in  the  Northern  States,  a  circular 
entitled  “  A  Colony  for  California,” 
in  which  he  outlined  the  work  which 
later  in  that  year  bore  fruit  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Riverside  set¬ 
tlement.  In  that  circular  was  briefly 
stated  what  was  expected  as  to  the 
establishment  and  carrying-  on  of 
the  proposed  colony,  which  had  not 
at  that  time  any  definite  form  or 
special  proposed  location.  The  fol¬ 
lowing-  passages  are  quoted  from 
this  circular: 

“  We  do  not  expect  to  buy  as  much 
land  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  Southern  California  as  we  could 
obtain  in  the  remote  parts  of  Colo¬ 
rado  or  Wyoming;  but  we  expect  it 
will  be  worth  more  in  proportion  to  cost  than  any  other 
land  we  could  purchase  in  the  United  States.” 

“  We  expect  to  have  schools,  churches,  lyceum 
public  library,  reading-room,  etc.,  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  we  invite  such  people  to  join  our  colony 
as  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  build  them.” 

The  steps  which  led  to  the  fulfillment  of  thes^ 
expectations  constitute  the  history  of  Riverside. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Judge  North,  together 
with  Dr.  James  P.  Greves  of  Marshall,  Mich., 

Judge  R.  G.  Brown  of  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  and  ^ 
other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  proposed  col-  ^ 
ony,  visited  Southern  California  and  examined 
various  locations  offered  as  the  site  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  colony.  San  Bernardino  county  was  not 
then  considered  as  possessing  many  attractions  to 
settlers.  It  was  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  con¬ 
taining  over  23,000  square  miles,  and  contained  but  one 
town,  San  Bernardino,  which  was  the  county  seat  and 
was  but  little  more  than  a  village.  That  which  is  now 
Riverside  was  then  included  within  the  limits  of  San  ^  ^ 

Bernardino  county,  but  the  entire  county  did  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  population,  or  of  the 
assessed  valuation,  now  contained  within  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  limits  of  the  city  of  Riverside.  There  was 
no  railroad  within  four  hundred  miles  of  San 
Bernardino,  except  a  short  road  leading  from 
Bos  Angeles  to  San  Pedro,  and  practically  all 
the  travel  to  San  Bernardino  county  was  by 
steamer  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Pedro, 
and  by  team  from  Bos  Angeles  to  San  Ber¬ 
nardino.  The  chief  business  of  the  county 
was  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  such 
general  farming  as  provided  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  settlers  themselves.  The  River¬ 
side  plain  was  then  a  dry,  uncultivated  mesa, 
which  had  never  seen  a  human  habitation, 
nor  been  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
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I^OOKING  OVER  RIVERSIDE 

Over  it  rang-ed  herds  of  cattle,  and  its  sole  product  was  the 
natural  growth  of  alfilerilla  upon  which  the  stock  fed.  In  the 
summer  of  1870,  the  purchase,  at  $3.50  per  acre,  was  made  by  the 
newly  organized  Southern  California  Colony  Association,  of  which 
Judge  North  was  the  president  and  general  manager,  of  portions 
of  the  Jurupa  Rancho  and  Rubidoux  Rancho,  comprising-  the 
original  Riverside  colony,  which  has,  however,  in  later  years  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  these  limits.  The  town  of  Riverside  was  laid 
out  and  surveyed  and  was  then  known  as  Jurupa*,  a  name  soon 
changed,  however,  to  Riverside,  as  more  euphonious  and  having  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Santa  Ana  river,  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the 
new  colony  was  derived.  The  construction  of  an  irrigating  canal 
was  immediately  begun,  and  was  completed  as  far  as  the  town  site  in 
the  summer  of  1871. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  within  the  limits  of  this  article  the  names 
of  all  those  who  were  pioneers  in  Riverside,  and  whose  laborious  ef¬ 
forts,  courage,  judgment,  and  faith,  have  contributed  to  make  River¬ 
side  what  it  is  today. 

In  1870  there  was  in  San  Bernardino  county  hardly  a  sign  of  the 
great  orange  growing  industry  which  has  since  made  both  Riverside 
and  San  Bernardino  counties  famous.  There  were  a  few  orange 
trees  that  had  been  raised  from  seed,  and  were  producing  fruit  in  a 
few  isolated  localities,  usually  upon  low  lands  and  not  upon  the  high 
mesas,  the  irrigation  of  which  was  more  difficult  and  costly,  and 
which  have  since  proved  the  best  for  orange-g^rowing.  The  early 
settlers  of  Riverside  met  with  many  discourag-ements.  They  were  re¬ 
mote  from  markets  where  they  could  either  buy  or  sell  to  advantage  ; 
there  were  no  adequate  means  of  communication  or  transportation, 
and  the  country  was  neccvssarily  of  slow  growth.  There  was  no 
money  to  be  had  upon  any  kind  of  security  or  at  any  kind  of  interest. 
Those  who  had  lived  longer  in  the  country,  and  had  brought  into 
bearing  the  few  seedling  trees  referred  to,  insisted  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  upon  the  Riverside  mesa  could  not  possibly  be  successful;  that 
the  mesa  land  was  not  fit  for  cultivation;  that  it  certainly  would  not 


*  Jurupa  is  an  Indian  name,  and  was  ffiven  to  the  “  seven  leag-ues  of  graziug- 
land;  a  little  more,”  g-ranted  to  Juan  Bandini  on  September  28th,  1838,  by  Juan 
B.  Alvarado,  Mexican  Governor  of  California. 
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FROM  ONK  OF  THF  HIFFS. 

produce  oranges;  that  even  if  orange  trees  would  grow  upon  it  they 
would  not  bear  anything;  and  that  even  if  they  should  bear,  the 
hundreds  of  acres,  which  it  was  then  expected  to  plant,  would  so 
overstock  the  market  that  oranges  would  not  sell  at  any  price,  and 
orange  groves  would  be  worthless. 

Under  these  discouragements  the  handful  of  people  at  Riverside 
worked  steadily  on.  They  knew  nothing  at  that  time  of  any  of  the 
improved  or  budded  varieties  of  oranges,  and  knew  of  no  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fruit  except  by  bringing  the  seedling  trees  into  bearing. 
There  were  no  young  trees  in  nursery  nearer  than  Uos  Angeles,  and 
a  few  were  brought  from  there  and  planted.  By  far  the  greater 
number,  however,  were  raised  from  the  seed  at  Riverside.  Decayed 
Tahiti  oranges  were  purchased  at  San  Francisco  by  the  barrel  and 
shipped  to  Riverside,  where  the  seed  was  separated  from  the  pulp  by 
hand  and  planted  in  seed  bed,  finally  making  nursery  and  orchard 
trees. 

The  Australian  blue-gum  was  then  being  introduced  into  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and,  thinking  to  raise  some  of  these  trees  for  the  use  of  the 
settlement,  an  order  was  sent  to  a  San  Francisco  seedsman  for  five 
pounds  of  the  seed.  The  answer  returned  that  there  were  not 
five  pounds  of  the  seed  in  the  United  States,  but  that  one  ounce  of 
the  seed  would  be  sent  for  five  dollars.  That  quantity  was  purchased, 
and  from  this  ounce  of  seed  the  first  eucalyptus  trees  of  the  colony 
were  grown. 

It  was  not  known  at  that  time  that  a  seedling  lemon  root  was  not 
a  healthy  or  fit  root  for  any  citrus  fruit,  and  great  quantities  of 
lemon  seeds  were  planted  and  seedling  lemon  trees  raised.  These 
were  found,  after  coming  into  bearing*,  to  be  so  inferior  and  un¬ 
healthy  that  they  were  finally  cut  down  and  destro3"ed.  The  China 
lemon  also,  a  very  inferior  variety,  was  raised  from  cuttings,  making 
a  tree  or  bush  so  wholly  useless  that  it  also  was  destroyed.  Dimes 
were  raised  from  seed  and  many  extensive  lime  orchards  were 
brought  into  bearing,  only  to  find  the  fruit  unprofitable,  and  these  in 
turn  were  destroyed. 

Many  acres  of  raisin  vineyard  were  planted  and  were  so  successful 
that  larg-e  sums  were  realized  by  the  settlers  from  the  raisins.  In 
fact.  Riverside  laid  the  foundation  for  the  raisin  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  later  years,  however,  it  was  found  that  in  the  warmer 
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THE  ancestors  OE  EVERY  NAVEE  ORANGE  TREE  IN  AMERICA. 

valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  where  the  nig-hts  were  warm  and  the  grape 
reached  its  maturity  much  earlier  than  in  Riverside,  the  raisins 
could  be  cured  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Raisin 
growers  found  the  true  home  of  their  industry  in  that  region,  and 
the  Riverside  raisin  vineyards  were  almost  entirely  rooted  out  and 
replaced  with  more  profitable  fruit. 

In  the  early  70’s  occurred  an  incident  which  created  slight  interest 
at  the  time,  but  which  proved  to  be  fraught  with  incalculable  good,  not 
only  to  Riverside,  but  to  the  entire  orange-growing  industry  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  refer  to  the  receipt,  by  one  of  the  settlers  at  Riverside, 
from  a  friend  in  the  city  of  Washington,  of  two  orange  trees  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  from  the  city  of 
Bahia  in  Brazil.  These  were  of  the  variety  then  known  as  the  Bahia 
orange,  but  which  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  appearance,  remarkable 
success,  and  wide  propagation  in  Riverside,  has  been  since  known  as 
the  Riverside  Navel  Orange.  Buds  were  taken  from  these  trees  and 
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inserted  in  the  stocks  of  then  growing-  orchards,  and  the  variety  has 
since  been  propagated  from  tree  to  tree  until  it  is  the  best  known, 
most  extensively  raised,  and  most  profitable  variety  of  orange  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  seedless  and  can  only  be 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting-. 

The  picture  of  the  two  trees  from  which  all  the  existing  navel 
orange  trees  in  California  have  descended  is  reproduced  with  this 
article,  not  for  its  especial  artistic  value  nor  because  the  trees  are 
now  even  fairly  good  specimens  of  their  kind.  But  such  as  they  are, 
they  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  profit¬ 
able  orange  groves  of  this  State.  Insignificant  as  they  appear,  they 
are  the  fountainhead  of  an  important  part  of  Southern  California’s 
prosperity. 

In  1875,  S.  C.  Kvans  and  associates  came  to  Riverside,  made  large 
purchases  of  land  adjoining  the  then  Riverside  Colony  lands,  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  Riverside  Band  and  Irrigating  Company,  which  finally 


WATER  A-PTENTY — AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

absorbed  the  former  corporation,  and  very  greatly  extended  the 
limits  of  the  Riverside  Colony. 

In  the  early  80’s,  Matthew  Gage  laid  out  and  constructed  what  is 
known  as  the  Gage  canal.  This,  with  its  subsequent  extensions,  has 
added  to  Riverside  a  very  large,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
favorably  situated  portion  of  the  settlement.  Begun  originally  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  water  upon  what  is  known  as  “  Section  30,” 
to  perfect  Mr.  Gage’s  title  under  the  Desert  Band  Act,  the  Gage 
Canal  enterprise,  covering  a  large  area  of  most  fertile  land,  lifted 
and  borne  forward  by  the  wave  of  general  prosperity  and  large  influx 
of  population  and  capital,  developed  into  an  undertaking  far  beyond 
the  original  conception  of  its  founder.  It  has  brought  under  irriga¬ 
tion  thousands  of  acres  which  were  formerly  thought  beyond  and 
above  the  flow  of  irrigating  streams,  and  which  are  now  valued  at 
from  $500  to  $2000  per  acre. 

This  canal  and  the  lands  under  it  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Riverside  Trust  Company,  a  corporation  composed  of  English 
capitalists,  whose  management  of  that  fine  property  has  made  it  fully 
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equal  in  productiveness  and  beauty  to  any  similar  property  in 
California. 

As  transcontinental  roads  were  completed  and  transportation  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  markets  were 
opened  up  for  the  citrus  fruits  and  their  production  was  placed  upon 
a  tirm  and  profitable  basis. 

Perhaps  the  g-reatest  discourag-ement  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
industry  was  that  arising-  from  the  introduction  and  ravag-es  of 
those  small  insects  known  as  the  red  scale,  and  the  white,  or  cot¬ 
tony  cushion  scale.  These  small  insects  multiplied  so  rapidly,  and 
their  presence  upon  the  tree  and  effect  upon  the  fruit  was  so  disas¬ 
trous,  that  the  orang-e  g-rowers  saw  ruin  staring-  them  in  the  face. 
At  that  time,  however,  science  came  to  their  aid.  Scientific  men 
were  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  g-lobe  in  search  of  insect  enemies  of 
the  red  and  white  scale.  Such  enemies  were  found,  were  broug-ht 
from  Australia  in  small  numbers,  were  colonized  in  the  infected 
groves  and  orchards  of  Southern  California,  and  their  energetic  and 
faithful  work  has  proved  a  complete  protection  against  the  scale 
insects. 

Riverside  is  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  orange  growing  district 
in  the  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  it  is  always  readj”  to  take  the  lead 
in  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  or  protection 
of  this  industry.  As  the  orange  production  has  increased  in  quantity 
from  year  to  year,  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  markets,  until 
the  orange  growers  of  California  have  reached  the  Atlantic  sea-board 
cities,  and  have  come  in  direct  conflict  with  the  oranges  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  These  are  produced  with  cheap  labor,  brought  to  the 
American  market  by  water  transportation,  and  with  a  low  tariff  were 
enabled  to  undersell  the  California  oranges,  whose  superior  quality 
was  offset  by  heavier  freight  charges.  It  was  then  that  the  orange 
growers  decided  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  provide  that  in  the  list  of 
American  industries  protected  by  an  adequate  tariff  upon  imports,  the 
orange  growers  of  California  should  be  given  just  recognition,  and 
their  just  share  of  the  general  protection.  An  earnest  and  energetic 
committee  of  orange  growers  of  Southern  California  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  make  the  proper  representations  to  Congress,  and 
through  their  efforts  and  those  of  our  representatives  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  present  tariff  of  one  cent  per  pound  upon 
oranges  was  enacted.  L<ater,  when  a  new  danger  threatened  this  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  known  as  the  “  Jamaica 
Treaty,”  a  committee  was  again  sent  to  Washington  to  represent 
California  orange  growers,  and  by  the  able  and  energetic  work  of  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  this  treaty  was  defeated. 

The  whole  history  of  the  industry  which  has  made  Riverside 
famous,  has  been  the  history  of  a  long  continued,  earnest  and  per¬ 
sistent  struggle  to  produce  the  finest  fruit,  to  produce  it  in  large 
quantities,  to  seek  extended  markets,  to  secure  paying  prices,  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  markets  by  adequate  tariffs  from  foreign  competition,  and 
to  provide,  by  means  of  cooperative  packing  and  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  and  exchanges,  for  returning  to  the  producer  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  share  of  the  proceeds.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  no  industry 
in  the  country  affords  a  better  example  of  intelligent  and  thorough 
cooperation  and  complete  success. 

In  1883  the  city  of  Riverside  was  incorporated,  and  inside  the 
municipal  limits  (about  fifty-six  square  miles)  were  included  a  very 
large  proportion  of  its  orange  groves.  The  city  government  has 
uniformly  been  and  is  most  satisfactory.  City  ordinances  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  orange  groves  from  insect  pests,  and  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  these  when  found. 

The  credit  of  the  city  of  Riverside  is  well  shown  by  the  recent  sale 
of  $40,000  of  its  4  per  cent,  bonds  at  a  premium.  These  bonds  were 
issued  to  provide  the  city  with  an  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
which  will  be  in  operation  January  1st,  1901. 

The  city  for  several  years  past  has  received  its  electricity  from  the 
water  power  of  a  mountain  stream,  but  this  has  been  so  diminished 
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by  a  succession  of  dry  seasons  that  the  efficient  city  council,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  Bradford  Morse,  determined  that  the 
city  should  have  its  own  plant.  The  people  voted  the  bonds,  and  the 
new  plant,  almost  completed,  will  have  a  capacity  of  700  horse-power, 
which  can  be  doubled  without  requiring-  additional  building’s. 

The  city  is  eminently  a  city  of  churches  and  schools,  there  being 
within  the  city  limits  fourteen  church  structures,  embracing  all  de¬ 
nominations,  besides  one  now  under  construction  by  the  Christian 
Scientists.  There  are  also  within  the  city  limits,  eleven  public 
school  buildings,  besides  a  kindergarten  connected  with  the  school 
department,  and  a  first-class  business  college,  conducted  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  In  addition  to  these,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$40,000  have  recently  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  High  School 
building,  in  order  to  leave  the  handsome  structure  now  used  for  that 
purpose  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  present  population  of  Riverside  is  about  8,000.  Its  assessed 
valuation  is,  in  round  numbers,  $5,500,000.  In  the  orange  season  of 
1899-1900  the  city  of  Riverside  shipped  4,400  carloads  of  oranges  and 
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lemons,  of  the  approximate  value  to  the  producers  of  $2,000,000,  a 
sum  exceeding  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  in  San  Bernardino  county  at  the  inception  of  the  Riverside 
Colony. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Riverside  people  is  so  strongly  against 
saloons  that  for  many  years  their  presence  has  not  been  permitted, 
and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  very  orderly  condition  of  the  city,  and 
the  very  few  instances  of  law-breaking  and  the  small  number  of 
arrests.  During  the  Riverside  Street  Fair  of  1900,  lasting  for  eight 
days,  when  the  streets  were  crowded  each  day  by  from  10,000  to 
20,000  people,  there  was  not  one  single  c,ase  of  drunkenness  nor  a  sin¬ 
gle  arrest,  a  record  of  which  Riverside  is  justly  proud. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  was 
made  to  establish  a  Government  Indian  School  at  Riverside,  and  the 
site  has  been  selected  and  purchased  by  the  government  for  this  in¬ 
stitution.  It  is  situated  upon  Magnolia  avenue,  about  six  miles  from 
the  business  center,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  institution  will  become 
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to  the  West  what  the  Carlisle  institution  is  to  the  Elast,  and  that 
many  hundreds  of  the  boys  and  g-irls  and  young-  men  and  women  of 
the  California  Indians  may  be  so  educated  and  broug-ht  up  in  touch 
with  the  best  influences  of  civilization,  as  to  become  useful  and 
honorable  citizens. 

At  the  I^eg-islative  session  of  1893,  by  special  act.  Riverside  county 
was  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  coun¬ 
ties,  and  Riverside  selected  as  the  county  seat.  The  county  so  formed 
has  a  population  of  about  18,000.  Tributary  to  Riverside  is  a  very 
large  area  of  productive  and  inviting  territory,  producing  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  grain  and  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  besides  containing  a 
vast  area  of  mining  territory  in  which  are  situated  many  productive 
and  paying  mines. 

Among  the  thriving  towns  and  settlements  in  Riverside  county, 
and  tributary  to  it  as  the  county  seat,  are  Corona,  Highgrove,  Ban¬ 
ning,  Beaumont,  Indio,  Rlsinore,  Murietta,  Perris,  Hemet,  San  Ja¬ 
cinto,  Winchester  and  West  Riverside. 

-  The  healthfulness  of  Riverside  is  greatly  enhanced  by  her  very 
satisfactory  system  of  sewers,  and  her  domestic  water  supply,  by 
which  pure  artesian  water  is  supplied  under  heavy  pressure  for  all 


domestic  purposes.  The  pressure 
great  as  to  atford  ample  protec- 


of  this  water  is  so 
tion  from  fire  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  fire 
engines.  Per¬ 
haps  the  great¬ 
est  factor  in 
Riverside's  ma¬ 
terial  ]jrosper- 
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ity  is  the  very  ample  supply  of  irrigating  water  provided  by  the 
Riverside  Water  Company  and  the  Gage  Canal  Company.  After 
having  passed  through  three  successive  dry  seasons,  which  have 
tested  to  the  utmost  the  sufficiency  of  the  water  supply  of  all  irri¬ 
gated  lands.  Riverside  has  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  her 
great  superiority  in  this  regard. 

The  scarcity  of  water  during  the  last  three  years  has  given  rise  to 
irrigation  by  means  of  well-boring  and  water-pumping,  and  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Riverside  county  are  now  being  irrigated  by  such 
means,  where  they  were  formerly  considered  absolutely  valueless  for 
any  cultivation  except  that  which  could  be  made  with  the  ordinary 
rainfall.  What  has  been  done  in  this  regard  is  an  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  in  the  future,  in  the  way  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  areas  of  yet  uncultivated  lands  of  Riverside 
county.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  while  the  future  will 
unfailingly  add  greatly  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  Riverside  proper,  it  will  increase  in  equal  degree  the  business 
which  naturally  comes  to  her  from  the  extensive  “  back  country”  of 
Riverside  county. 

Both  of  California’s  great  railroad  systems — the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Santa  — reach  Riverside,  and  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.  Nor  should  her  well  equipped. 


Photos,  by  Higgins,  Riverside. 
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efficiently  managed  and  rapidly  extending  electric  street  railway 
system  be  overlooked  as  a  factor. 

At  this  writing  it  seems  certain  not  only  that  the  new  short  line 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  will  make  Riverside  the  most 
important  point  between  its  terminals,  but  that  the  very  first  work 
on  its  construction — and  that  almost  immediate — will  be  the  building 
of  the  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside.  That  this  means 
much  for  Riverside’s  further  growth  and  prosperity  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  prosperity  which  has  attended  Riverside  takes  the  form  to  a 
very  great  extent  of  building  enterprises,  and  new  buildings  of  every 
description,  school  houses,  business  buildings,  residences  and 
homes,  are  constantly  in  process  of  construction  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mechanics  are  overloaded  with  work,  and  the  contractors 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  required  men  to  help. 

Without  making  any  invidious  comparisons,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  growth,  cultivation,  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Riverside  will 
compare  most  favorably  with  any  interior  town  in  Southern 
California. 

Among  the  noted  features  of  Riverside  is  the  famous  Magnolia 
avenue,  a  double  drive,  shaded  by  magnificent  trees,  bordered  by 
beautiful  homes,  and  extending  for  many  miles  through  orange 
groves.  Newer,  but  equally  fine,  is  Victoria  avenue,  also  a  double 
drive  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  and  extending  for  many 
miles  through  the  newer  groves  and  lands  under  the  flow  of  the 
Gage  Canal. 

It  is  barely  a  .straining  of  phrases  to  say  that  all  Riverside  is  one 
great  park  with  every  street  a  parkway,  adorned  with  palm  and  pep¬ 
per  and  acacia  and  eucalyptus  and  many  other  beautiful  or  stately  or 
graceful  trees,  and  every  home  set  deep  in  a  framework  of  orange 
grove  and  rose  garden  and  bewildering  profusion  of  fragrant,  blos¬ 
soming  things.  But  even  in  this  park  city,  the  public  park — named 
for  Albert  S.  White,  to  whose  devoted  care  it  owes  so  much — is 
notable.  Only  a  few  steps  from  the  business  center  of  the  city,  it 
concentrates  within  a  few  acres  much  of  what  is  most  interesting 
and  attractive  in  plant  and  flower  and  tree  life.  There  is  no  space 
here  to  treat  of  this  in  detail — even  the  wonderful  cactus  collection, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world,  can 
be  just  mentioned. 

The  business  enterprises  of  Riverside  are  many  and  flourishing. 
New  firms  and  business  houses  are  constantly  being  established. 
Iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  stores  and  mercantile  houses  are  in 
the  most  flourishing  condition.  The  two  commercial  banks  and  one 
savings  bank  of  the  city  have  a  large  line  of  deposits,  and  are 
strong  institutions. 

Enterprise  and  the  Press  competently  supply  a  morning  and  an 
evening  daily  newspaper. 

The  city  government  maintains  an  exceptionally  fine  public  library 
and  reading-room,  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  a 
fine  building  with  its  audience-rooms,  reading  and  reception-rooms, 
and  gymnasium. 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Riverside,  in  point  of  membership  and  intel- 
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lectual  ability  and  improvement,  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
clubs  of  much  larger  cities. 

This  article  has  been  mainly Tconcerned  with  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Riverside  from  a  barren  sheep  ranch  one  scant  genera¬ 
tion  ago  to  one  of  the  most  thriving,  prosperous  and  beautiful  com¬ 
munities  in  all  of  beautiful,  prosperous  and  thriving  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  today.  Yet  it  would  fall  short  of  truthfulness  to  the  cordial 
spirit  of  Riverside,  if  it  failed  to  add  a  few  words  of  hearty  invita¬ 
tion  to  those  who  as  yet  know  her  only  by  hearsay,  and  a  hint  of  the 
sufficient  reasons  for  accepting  the  invitation.  To  the  tourist,  then 
let  it  be  said,  whether  sight-seer,  health-seeker,  or  searcher  for  rest 
and  recreation.  Riverside  offers  as  perfect  a  winter  climate  as  can  be 
found  anywhere — since  by  force  of  habit  we  continue  to  call  that 
season  “  winter  ”  in  which  the  white  of  the  orange  blossoms  almost 
curtains  from  sight  the  rich  green  and  gold  of  fruit  and  foliage. 
The  orange  industry  alone — at  this  heart  and  center  of  it—  gives  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  occupation  for  many  days  in  its  observation 
from  the  care  of  the  trees  and  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  through  the 
successive  operation  of  picking,  sorting,  wrapping,  and  packing,  to 
the  final  shipment  in  refrigerator  cars.  Add  to  this,  the  superb 
mountain  scenery,  the  miles  on  miles  of  charming  drives,  .the  well 
kept  and  homelike  hotels,  the  modern  and  elegant  theater,  pure  ar¬ 
tesian  water,  a  perfect  sewer  system,  very  “sporting”  golf-links, 
a  champion  polo  team,  excellent  tennis  court  under  the  management 
of  an  incorporated  club,  frequent  football  games  (in  which  the  play¬ 
ers  from  the  Indian  School  are  prominent),  a  well  selected  free  pub¬ 
lic  library,  strong  and  enthusiastic  church  bodies — there  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  lacking  for  the  comfort,  welfare  and  entertainment  of 
the  visitor. 

To  the  homeseeker  of  intelligence,  refinement  and  cultivation, 
Riverside  offers  a  share  in  all  that  has  been  enumerated,  a  place  in  a 
community  of  his  own  kind,  ample  opportunity  for  prospering  with 
her  prosperity — Greeting  and  Welcome. 
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Our  Financial  Position. 

commanding-  financial  position  of  the  United  States  has 
'^1  ag-ain  been  shown  in  the  recent  floating-  of  80,000,000  marks 

^  of  German  Treasury  bills  in  New  York  city.  It  is  scarcely 

less  significant  than  the  ready  acceptance  in  the  same  city  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  first  Kng-lish  war  loan  on  March  15th  last. 

Already  the  amount  of  American  money  invested  in  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  since  January  1st,  1900,  amounts  to  some  $66,000,000, 


as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Jan.  1. — Russian  railroad  bonds . $10,000,000 

March  15. — English  Exchequer  loan .  4,000,000 

Aug.  7. — English  Exchequer  loan .  28,000,000 

Sept.  14. — German  Treasury  bills .  20,000,000 

Small  lots  at  private  sale  (estimated) . . .  4,000,000 

Total . $66,000,000 


Nothing  like  this  was  ever  known  before  in  this  country.  A  year 
ago  last  July  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  floated  $25,000,000  5  per  cent 
Mexican  government  bonds  here,  but  that  was  not  an  absolutely  new 
thing  like  the  floating  of  European  bonds.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  this  German  loan  is  the  fact  that  it  took  EnglivSh  bankers 
entirely  by  surprise,  as  they  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  all  these  loans  has  been  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  insurance  companies,  particularly  the  New  York  Eife 
Insurance  Company,  in  subscribing.  The  New  York  Eife  Insurance 
Company  was  the  first  American  Institution  to  subscribe  liberally 
for  a  European  government  loan.  It  took  the  entire  $10,000,000  Rus¬ 
sian  railroad  bonds  sent  here  in  January,  and  $3,000,000  worth  of  the 
second  English  Exchequer  loan,  which,  with  the  German  Treasury 
bills  just  subscribed  for,  gives  it  a  total  of  $18,000,000  European 
government  bonds  purchased  this  year. 

To  Hon.  John  A.  McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  Eife  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  belongs  much  of  the  honor  of  negotiating  these  for¬ 
eign  loans.  Mr.  McCall  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  financiers 
in  this  country,  an  evidence  of  his  ability  being  shown  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  company  he  represents. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Whitney,  Agency  Director  for  the 
New  York  Eife  for  Southern  California,  that  the  business  of  that 
Company  is  growing  rapidly  all  over  the  world,  and  that  its  business 
was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

The  floating  of  these  foreign  obligations  creates  a  wholly  new 
factor  in  our  investment  markets.  The  entering  of  a  new  field  by 
the  large  investment  corporations  is  usually  an  initial  step  toward 
distribution  of  similar  securities  into  private  hands.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  that  before  many  months  the  obligations  of  European 
States  will  be  held  in  the  strong  boxes  of  a  large  number  of  small 
American  investors. 
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A  Classical  School  for  Girls. 


WF  the  exceptional  refinement  and  the  educational  facilities  of  Southern  Cali- 
I  fornia  were  as  well  understood  throug-hout  the  Fast  as  its  natural  wealth  and 
*  its  scenic  and  climatic  advantag'es,  many  more  people  would  be  quick  to 
transfer  their  families  to  better  climatic  conditions. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  statistics  it  would  jar  somewhat  upon  the  pride  of  the 
average  New  Fnglander  to  learn  that  the  percentage  of  ignorance  of  his  section 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  this  far  away  corner;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  fewer  public 
library  books  read  per  capita  in  the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts  than  in  that  of 
Southern  California. 

Therefore,  when  it  is  as  truthfully  stated  that  among  the  cities  of  this  favored 
section  Pasadena  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  cultured  homes  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  the  significance  of  the  statement  will  be  understood.  Indeed  it 
includes  among  its  educational  institutions  one  which  is  both  an  attractive  and 
cultured  home  and  a  Classical  School  for  Young  Cadies,  equal  to  anything  of  its 
class  Fast  or  West. 

It  was  founded  in  1890  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Orton,  daughter  of  the  late  Prof. 
James  Orton,  of  Vassar  College.  In  such  hands  it  has  not  only  succeeded  but 
has  rapidly  grown  beyond  its  old  boundaries,  necessitating  additions,  and  finally 
the  handsome  new  dormitory  building  pictured  on  these  pages.  It  enjoys  a  great 
advantage  over  similar  fully-equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  Fast  from 
the  fact  that  it  affords  a  complete  home  life  in  an  exceptional  climate  where  the 
even  tenor  of  the  weather  abets  rather  than  interferes  with  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  any  college  or  university.  That  its  graduates  are  admitted  to  these 
higher  institutions  upon  certificates  without  further  examination  speaks  for 
itself  as  eloquently  as  do  the  accompanying  illustrations. 


RECITATION  HATE  ANT)  RESIDENCE. 

Miss  Orton’s  Boarding-  and  Day  School  for  g-irls,  124  Euclid  Avenue. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


A  GI^IMPSB;  into  THB  DINING  ROOM, 


LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


A  STUDENT’S  BED  CHAMBER 


REAR  VIEW  OF  RESIDENCE  AND  SCHOOU- 
Showing- a  portion  of  tennis  and  basket  ball  grounds  and  pleasant,  sanitary  conditions. 
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